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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


To  THE  Governor: 

Under  the  Civil  Administrative  Code  ninety-six  Divisions  report  to 
the  nine  Departments.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Code  was  to  unify  administration  and  to  centralize  related  powers 
and  functions. 

There  seem  to  be  one  general  and  four  specific  functions  underlying 
the  entire  Code.  The  general  function  is  the  improvement  of  conditions 
within  the  scope  of  the  authority  of  the  individual  Departments.  The 
four  specific  functions  are:  (1)  Law  enforcement;  (2)  superintend- 
ence^  control  and  maintenance;  (3)  supply^  and  (4)  the  educational 
function,  in  which  information  is  secured,  arranged  and  published. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  matter,  it  has  been  borne  in  mind 
that  these  functions  ai*e  basic  in  administrative  government  under  the 
Code,  and  more  weight  has  been  given  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Division  or  Department  has  functioned  than  to  statistical  tables  or  other 
minutiae. 

We  have  prepared,  therefore,  and  herewith  submit  in  condensed 
form  a  statement  showing,  for  the  year  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918, 
the  activities  under  our  administrative  supervision. 

OMAR  H.  WEIGHT,  Director,  The  Department  of  Finance 
CHARLES  ADKINS,  Director,  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 
BARNEY  COHEN,  Director,  The  Department  of  Labor 
EVAN  D.  JOHN,  Director,  The  Department  of  Mines  and 

Minerals 
THOMAS  G.  VENNUM,  Acting  Director,  The  Department 

of  Pvilic  Works  and  Buildings 
CHARLES  H.  THORNE,  Director,  The  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare 
C.  ST.  CLAIR  DRAKE,  M.  D.,  Director,  The  Department 

of  Public  Health 
WILLIAM  H.  BOYS,  Director,  The  Department  of  Trade 

and  Commerce 
FRANCIS  W.  SHEPARDSON,  Duieotor,  The  Department 

of  Registratiou  and  Education 
PRANK  S.  DICKSON,  Brigadier  General,  The  Adjutant 
OeneraJ 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HNANCE 

Omar  H.  Wright,  Director 


The  Department  of  Finance  is  an  entirely  new  function  in  Illinois 
State  government.  It  took  over  no  work  performed  by  any  board  or 
conmiission.  There  were  no  precedents  or  set  rules  to  follow.  As 
created  by  the  Civil  Administrative  Code  the  department  discharges 
supervisory  rather  than  operating  functions.  Its  work  brings  it  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  remaining  eight  departments  and  other  depart- 
ments and  commissions  rather  than  with  the  public. 

DUTIES 

Its  duties  more  specifically  are : 

(1)  To  prescribe  and  install  a  uniform  system  of  bookkeeping, 
accounting,  and  reporting; 

(2)  To  ext^nine  into  the  accuracy  and  legality  of  the  accounts 
and  expenditures  of  other  departments; 

(3)  To  examine  and  approve,  or  disapprove,  all  bills,  vouchers 
and  claims  against  the  other  departments; 

(4)  To  prepare  a  budget  for  submission  to  the  Governor;  and 

(5)  To  formulate  plans  for  better  coordination  of  departments. 
In  addition  to  performing  such  specific  duties  the  director  acts  as 

the  financial  advisor  for  the  departments  directly  under  the  Governor's 
control,  and  as  an  observer  for  him. 

The  Civil  Administrative  Code  recognizes  that  discretion  is  to  be 
given  the  Director  of  Finance  in  prescribing  financial  and  accounting 
details,  making  these  uniform  throughout  all  the  departments. 

Practically  all  of  the  powers  of  the  department  are  vested  in  the 
Director  who  by  rules  and  regulations  provides  how  such  powers  shall 
be  administered. 

It  develops  as  a  matter  of  common  sense  rather  than  law  that  the 
other  departments  consult  The  Department  of  Finance  before  under- 
taking any  unusual  matters  having  to  do  with  these  expenditures. 

WeeWy  meetings  of  the  directors  have  been  held  and  have  served 
to  bring  out  questions  of  financial  policy.  In  many  cases  where  the 
Director  of  Finance  has  ruled  on  a  subject  it  has  been  necessary  for  him 
to  make  thorough  investigations  of  the  matter  in  question  and  all  affairs 
relating  to  it.  These  investigations  may  have  ranged  from  the  quality 
of  goods  that  were  supplied  in  connection  with  a  small  bill,  to  the  effects 
of  a  given  policy  of  far  reaching  consequence. 
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The  scope  of  The  Department  of  Finance  in  its  powers  to  conduct 
investigations  is  most  thorough.  Nearly  everything  done  by  any  depart- 
ment finally  comes  as  an  expense  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Director  of 
Finance.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  systematic  and  thorough  investiga- 
tions are  often  necessary  to  put  The  Department  of  Finance  in  possession 
of  facts  essential  to  an  equitable  decision. 

SUPERVISION   OF   ACCOUNTING 

The  Assistant  Director  was  charged  with  the  duties  of  prescribing 
and  supervising  the  system  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting;  the  forms 
and  accounts  and  financial  reports  and  statements.  In  the  discharge  of 
these  duties  it  was  necessary  to  devise  and  install  a  system  of  reports 
from  all  departments  under  the  Code  with  the  necessary  blanks.  A  plan 
which  was  devised  has  proven  successful.  With  possible  modifications, 
reports  can  be  made  invaluable  in  determining  the  condition  of  each 
division  in  the  Code  departments. 

Blank  forms  were  prescribed  for  all  division  oflBces  on  which  they 
made  an  estimate  of  their  proposed  expenditures  under  each  standard 
account,  for  each  month  of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918.  These  esti- 
mates were  received  from  all  divisions  under  the  Code  departments. 

MONTHLY   REPORTS 

Blanks  were  also  prescribed  for  the  monthly  reports,  which  show 
not  only  the  expenditures  made  at  the  end  of  each  month  from  July  1, 
1917,  to  the  date  on  which  the  report  was  made,  but  also  the  bills  which 
have  not  been  paid,  and  the  amount  of  the  contracts  which  have  been 
entered  into  or  actual  orders  placed,  and  for  which  the  goods  and  invoices 
have  not  been  received.  These  reports  state  the  amount  of  each  appro- 
priation which  is  available  for  any  further  expenditure. 

The  Military  and  Naval  Department  was  not  under  the  Civil  Ad- 
ministrative Code,  but  by  instructions  from  the  Governor,  this  depart- 
ment prescribed  a  system  of  accounting  and  financial  control.  Since 
January  1,  1918,  reports  have  been  made  by  that  department  giving  the 
condition  of  their  financial  affairs  at  the  close  of  each  month. 

Monthly  reports  of  the  same  kind  have  been  received  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  boards  and  comraipsions  whose  vouchers  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Governor. 

CONTROLLING  LEDGER 

A  controlling  ledger  was  installed  which  shows  the  percentage  of 
expenditures  of  the  seven  operating  accounts  only,  omitting  equipment, 
buildings  and  land,  compared  with  estimates  and  with  appropriations 
under  each  standard  account,  and  for  each  division.  This  is  a  perma- 
nent record  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Finance,  and  it,  together 
with  the  monthly  reports,  shows  the  exact  condition  of  each  division. 
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In  addition  to  these  summaries,  others  were  made  up  at  the  close 
of  each  month,  and  each  director  was  furnished  with  one  covering  his 
own  department,  and  a  summary,  showing  all  departments.  These 
were  also  furnished  to  the  (lovernor  for  his  information. 

SUMMARIES   FOR   YEAR 

On  Jime  30,  1918,  careful  summaries  were  made  and  among  all 
the  different  tables  made  up  by  this  department  from  reports  received, 
it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  show  these  last  summaries.  These  give 
the  amount  of  money  unexpended  or  saved  by  each  division  from  its 
various  appropriations  covering  the  seven  standard  accounts  called 
Operating  Accounts.    These  are : 

Salaries  and  Wages. 

Office  Expense. 

Traveling  Expense. 

Operating  Supplies  and  Expenses. 

Working  Capital. 

School  Supplies. 

Repairs. 

Equipment,  Buildings  and  Land  are  not  included  except  where 
specifically  shown.  The  tables  also  give  percentages  of  savings  as  ex- 
plained later. 

The  Operating  Standard  Accounts  cover  those  which  are  the  most 
nearly  related  to  the  actual  workings  of  the  Divisions  and  in  the  case  of 
Operating  Supplies  and  Expenses,  deal  with  food,  fuel  and  clothing  for 
the  Charitable  and  Penal  population  of  the  State  Institutions. 

The  table  itemizing  the  condition  of  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  indicates  under  this  Standard  Account  the 
impossibility  of  foreseeing  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  increases  in  the 
cost  of  food,  etc.,  for  which  the  Fiftieth  General  Assembly  could  not 
provide. 

Appropriations  necessarily  had  to  be  and  were  made  by  the  Fiftieth 
Oeneral  Assembly  on  the  then  existing  basis,  and  when  some  30,000 
wards  of  the  State  must  be  cared  for,  the  cost  cannot  be  considered,  but 
the  needs  must  be  met. 

Economy  has  been  practised  and  savings  made  where  they  were 
never  made  before,  but  no  extraordinary  results  can  be  cited  because 
of  more  than  extraordinary  conditions. 

Should  the  war  close  within  a  few  months  and  prices  decline,  the 
end  of  the  biennium  will  see  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  at  the 
close  of  the  first  year. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CONTINGENT  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  ALL  DEPARTMENTS 

Contingent  appropriations  were  made  to  each  department  under  the 
Code  and  such  amounts  as  were  expended  from  those  appropriations 
have  been  included  in  the  foregoing  tabulations. 

Following  is  given  a  table  showing  entire  amounts  appropriated  to 
contingent,  also  disbursements,  unexpended  balances,  and  per  cent 
unexpended. 


Departments. 

Appropriations. 

Disbursements. 

Une:cponded 
balance. 

Percent 
unexpended. 

I.  Finance 

$25,000 

20,000 

8,125 

4,000 

42,050 

None 

32,046 

55,500 

205,443 

$7,959 

1,907 

138 

444 

20,593 

None 

23,549 

18,844 

75,738 

$  I7,<H1 

18,083 

7,987 

3,556 

21,457 

None 

8,497 

36,656 

129,705 

68.16 

II.  Agricnlture 

9a  46 

m.  Labor 

98.30 

IV.  Mines  and  IfineraJs 

88.90 

V.  Public  Works 

51.08 

VI.  Public  Welfare 

None 

Vn.  Public  Health 

•26.51 

viii.  'mae  and  Commerre 

XI.  Registration  and  Education  . . 

66.05 
63.13 

Totals 

$392,164 

$149,172 

$242,992 

61.96 

PRINTING  APPROPRIATIONS — ALL  DEPARTMENTS 

Monthly  reports  have  been  made  to  this  department  by  the  Printing 
Division  showing  appropriation  made  to  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  Buildings  for  the  use  of  the  officers,  courts,  commissions  and 
departments  for  which  such  appropriation  was  made.  The  results  of 
the  year  are  as  follows: 


Appropriation. 

Disbursement!!.    , 

Unexpended  balance. 

Per  cent  unexpended. 

$347,960 

$257,324 

$90,656 

26.05 

CODE  OFFICERS'   SALARIES 

Appropriation. 

Disbursements. 

Unexpended  balances. 

Per  cent  unexpended. 

$294,700 

$286,780 

$7,920 

2.68 

EQUIPMENT,    BUILDINGS   AND   LAND   APPROPRIATIONS 

Appropriations  for  these  standard  accounts  were  made  in  some 
cases  "per  annum''  and  in  some  "for  the  biennium.''  The  figures  given 
are  for  the  appropriations  for  the  entire  bieiinium;  the  expenditures 
are  for  the  first  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  and  are  given  for  all  depart- 
ments under  the  Code. 


-  Appropriation. 

Disbursement*. 

Unexpended  balances. 

Per  cent  unexpended. 

$1,553,013 

$492,069 

$1,050.9+1 

68.31 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF   FINANCE 
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FINAL  SUMMARY 

111  giving  a  final  summary  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures 
on  equipment,  buildings  and  land  are  largely  for  the  biennium  so  the 
savings  percentage  is  greater  than  if  it  were  possible  to  base  it  upon  an 
annual  appropriation  in  every  case. 


Appropriations. 

Disbursements. 

Unexpended 
balances. 

Per  cent 
unexpended. 

Operating  occoants 

19,291,976 
892,164 
347,980 
294,700 

19,227,305 
149,172 
257,324 
286,780 

$  64,671 

242,992 

90,656 

7,920 

a  69 

Contineont 

61.96 

Printing 

.     26.05 

Oodf»  ofncflrs*  salnriiiji 

2.68 

Total 

$10,828,820 
1,553,013 

19,920,581 
492,069 

$    406,239 
1,060,944 

3.93 

^Equipment,  buildings  and  land  . . . 

68.31 

Total 

$11,879,833 

$10,412,650 

$1,467,183 

12.35 

♦  For  the  biennium. 

INCREASE   IN   COST 

The  large  percentage  of  expenditures  made  from  the  appropriations 
for  operation  is  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  for  the  purchase  of 
food,  fuel,  clothing  and  supplies  for  the  State  institutions. 

The  cost  during  the  year  ending  June  30th  increased  so  rapidly 
that  the  percentage  was  much  less  than  it  would  have  been,  had  the 
same  conditions  prevailed  as  when  the  appropriations  were  made.  A 
very  careful  tabulation  showing  the  cost  of  articles,  groceries  and  dry 
goods  only,  show  that  the  increases  above  the  prices  paid  in  1915,  1916 
and  1917  range  from  57/100  of  one  per  cent  on  some  articles  to  as  high 
as  400  per  cent  on  others. 

AUDITING   OF   VOUCHERS 

The  Administrative  Auditor  scrutinizes  all  vouchers,  bills,  and 
claims  of  the  several  departments,  approving  or  disapproving  the  same 
in  the  name  of  the  director,  and  prescribing  the  form  of  receipt,  voucher, 
or  bill,  which  shall  be  filed  with  the  department. 

The  duty  of  the  Administrative  Auditor  is  "To  examine  and 
approve,  or  disapprove,  vouchers,  bills  and  claims  of  the  several  depart- 
ments.^' During  1916  the  Department  and  Institution  Auditor  passed 
upon  31,007  vouchers  aggregating  $5,285,354.10.  On  July  1,  1917, 
the  work  of  the  Administrative  Auditor  who  succeeded  the  Department 
and  Institution  Auditor  was  nearly  doubled.  This  was  due  to  the 
requirement  that  the  charitable  institutions,  the  normal  schools,  and  the 
nine  new  department  headquarters  should  send  all  of  their  vouchers 
through  the  Department  of  Finance  and  therefore  through  the  office  of 
the  Administrative  Auditor  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  passing 
upon  all  vouchers  issued  by  departments  and  divisions  under  the  Admin- 
istrative Code  was  placed.  The  following  figures  show  the  extent  of  the 
first  year's  work  from  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918. 
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Xumber  of  vouchers,  58,879;  decrease  in  vouchers  submitted,  $10,- 
756.31 ;  total  amount  of  vouchers  approved,  $13,721,797.42. 

There  were  increases  iii  vouchers  amounting  to  $16,118.11,  an  error 
of  $10,000  having  been  made  in  the  issuance  of  one  voucher.  The  in- 
creases and  decreases  averaged  45^2  cents  per  voucher,  thereby  illustrat- 
ing the  necessity  for  careful  auditing  before  the  vouchers  reach  the 
Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  for  pajment. 

SAVING   IN   TRAVELING   EXPENSES 

Through  improvements  in  forms,  more  care  in  the  making  of 
vouchers,  and  restrictions  on  expenditures,  great  saving  was  made.  ■  The 
appropriations  for  traveling  expenses  for  the  nine  departments  were 
$400,000.  Notwithstanding  higher  passenger  rates  and  increased  prices 
at  restaurants  and  hotels  on  account  of  the  war,  $150,000  of  this  re- 
mained unexpended.  Another  saving  came  through  discounts.  From 
January  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1918,  the  discounts  taken  amounted  to 
$9,069.54.  Without  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  respective  department 
and  division  heads  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  inaugurated 
the  many  changes  that  were  made. 

WORK   ON   BUDGET 

The  Superintendent  of  Budget  supervises  and  prescribes  the  neces- 
sary systems  of  accounts,  records  and  reports  for  budget  use;  maintains 
and  examines  same;  prescribes  the  blanks  and  forms,  and  makes  all 
the  investigation  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  budget,  and  reports 
to  the  director,  as  required,  estimates  of  incomes  and  revenues  of  the 
State. 

Paragraph  13  of  Section  36  of  the  Civil  Administrative  Code  makes 
it  the  duty  of  The  Department  of  Finance  'To  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  Governor  biennially,  not  later  than  the  first  day  of  January  preced- 
ing the  convening  of  the  General  Assembly,  a  State  budget." 

Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  carry  out  this  work.  An  analysis 
of  costs  of  operating  the  several  departments  and  their  respective  divi- 
sions was  considered  of  primary  importance,  and  the  standard  accounts 
adopted  by  the  last  Legislature  were  sub-divided  in  a  manner  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  and  all  vouchers  issued  by  the  several  departments, 
^beginning  July  1,  1917,  have  been  so  sub-classified  and  recorded. 

The  summarized,  classified  cost  accounts  for  the  last  year  will  be 
of  great  value  in  passing  upon  the  requests  for  appropriations  made  to 
the  next  General  Assembly. 

OTHER   STATES 

A  study  was  made  of  the  budget  laws  and  procedure  of  several  of 
our  neighboring  states,  especially  Ohio  and  Wisconsin,  and  although  it 
is  found  that  each  state  has  its  own  ])roblems  on  account  of  different 
constitutional  and  statutory  restrictions,  customs  and  precedents,  yet 
an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others. 
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Incidental  to  the  work  of  analyzing  costs,  several  cases  of  duplica- 
tion of  work  among  the  departments  have  been  considered,  and  methods 
have  been  undertaken  to  consolidate  functions  which  overlap. 

Appropriations  made  by  the  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth  General 
Assemblies  were  classified  and  tabulated.  The  trend  seems  necessarily 
to  be  towards  increased  appropriations  due  to  increased  numbers  of 
State  dependents,  increased  service  demanded  of  the  State  in  the  way 
of  health,  safety,  public  utility  regulation  and  workmen^s  compensation. 
Comparable  statements  are  valuable  in  order  that  we  may  know  wherein 
our  increased  costs  are  to  be  determined. 

SURVEYS   OF  PROPERTY 

Under  the  direction  of  this  department,  cooperating  with  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  and  Buildings,  the  Supervising  Architect 
and  the  Supervising  Engineer  undertook  a  survey  of  the  buildings  and 
mechanical  equipment  of  the  educational  and  charitable  institutions,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  repair  and  replacement  requirements. 
It  is  considered  important  that  this  department  be  in  a  position  to 
recommend  proper  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  repair 
the  public  buildings  and  mechanical  equipment  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  several  departments.  By  this  means  unnecessary  appropriations 
for  this  purpose  may  be  avoided  and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  department 
may  provide  against  the  recommendation  of  inadequate  amounts,  which 
would  necessarily  result  in  the  neglect  of  repairs  and  consequent  future 
additional  cost.  It  is  difficult,  at  this  time,  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
building  program  for  the  departments.  However,  some  information  has 
been  collected  along  this  line. 

Copies  of  the  quarterly  financial  reports  made  to  the  Governor  by 
the  State  elective  officers,  executive  boards  and  commissions  have  been  a 
part  of  the  records  of  this  office,  and  have  enabled  us  to  make  a  study 
of  the  needs  of  such  offices  and  boards.  Such  reports  include  information 
regarding  the  revenues  of  the  State  which  will  be  of  use  in  budget  work. 

A  study  has  been  made  of  the  appropriation  acts  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  the  good  points  to  be  continued  and  the  undesirable  features 
to  be  eliminated.  It  has  been  the  aim,  in  conducting  this  branch  of  the 
work  of  The  Department  of  Finance,  to  keep  continually  in  mind  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  establishing  a  budget  procedure,  which  purpose  is 
the  efficient  and  economical  operation  of  the  State  departments.  No 
report  for  the  year  just  closed  would  be  complete  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  and  its  effect  upon  our 
work-  Costs  of  everything  for  the  last  year  show  abnormal  increases 
inasmuch  as  they  represent  war  prices  and  conditions.  Unfortunately, 
comparable  records  for  previous  years  are  not  always  available.  Such 
records  are  more  difficult  to  locate  on  account  of  the  reorganization 
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under  the  Civil  Administrative  Code,  which  had  the  effect  of  redistri- 
buting work,  creating  some  new  divisions  and  discontinuing  a  great 
many  more. 

ESTIMATE   BLANKS 

The  problem  of  devising  State  budget  estimate  blanks  will  be  met 
and  such  blanks  will  be  printed  and  distributed  to  all  departments, 
offices,  boards,  commissions,  institutions  and  agencies  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment, the  legislative  branch  excepted. 

An  endeavor  will  be  made  to  secure  sufficient  detailed  information 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Governor  with  respect  to  appropriation 
requirements.  However,  it  is  proposed  to  avoid  an  extreme  degree  of 
itemization.  It  becomes  more  and  more  evident,  as  the  work  progresses, 
that  economy  must  be  effected  by  the  wise  and  careful  expenditure  of 
money  rather  than  in  the  reduction  of  appropriations.  Estimated 
financial  needs  of  the  departments  and  divisions  for  a  biennium  are  re- 
quired to  be  made  more  than  six  months  before  the  time  such  appropria- 
tions are  passed  and  become  available  for  use.  This  requires  that  the 
needs  of  a  division  be  forecast  for  a  maximum  period  of  two  and  a  half 
years. 

During  tlie  last  year,  we  have  experienced  a  fifty  per  cent  increase 
in  postage,  and  other  absolutely  unforeseen  increases  in  the  costs  of 
railroad  fare,  freight  and  all  commodities.  It  is  consequently  con- 
sidered impossible  to  forecast  the  exact  financial  needs  of  any  division 
of  the  State  government,  and  appropriations  made  on  the  present  basis 
may  prove  very  liberal  in  the  event  the  present  high  prices  are  reduced. 
Accounts  should  be  kept  and  statements  made  in  order  that  an  activity 
may  be  judged  by  its  expenditures  rather  than  its  appropriations. 

PUBLICITY    SECTION 

The  Superintendent  of  Department  Eeports  prepares  any  and  all 
the  reports  of  the  department,  and  furnishes  for  publication  all  the 
bulletins  of  the  work  of  the  State  Government. 

The  purposes  and  accomplishments  of  the  nine  departments  under 
the  Administrative  Code  have  been  given  to  the  public  by  the  Division 
of  Superintendent  of  Beports,  through  the  medium  of  weekly  bulletins 
to  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  the  State.  The  newspapers  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  information  and  in  this  way,  the  public  has 
been  kept  informed  as  to  the  general  progress  of  the  work. 

Great  care  has  been  exercised  to  avoid  praise  or  commendation  of 
any  official;  or  to  inject  political  matter  into  these  bulletins,  the  sole 
object  being  to  give  information  such  as  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
public  without  color  or  embellishment.  That  this  work  has  been  appre- 
ciated is  attested  by  the  general  use  by  the  newspapers  of  the  bulletins 
sent  out,  or  by  the  favorable  comment  made  in  editorials  based  upon 
the  information  thus  received.  This  work  has  been  carried  on  without 
additional  expense  to  the  department  except  for  printing  and  postage. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CiiARiiFB  Adkins,  Director 


Agricultural  matters  in  the  State  of  Illinois  during  the  past  year 
have  been  marked  by  harmonious  cooperation  in  all  its  divisions  and  in 
all  its  fields  of  activity.  Exceptional  and  menacing  problems  have 
arisen  during  the  year  brought  about  by  the  great  European  war  and 
by  unseasonable  climatic  conditions.  These  have  been  met  and  bridged 
over  with  scarcely  a  ripple  to  mar  the  even  tide  of  affairs.  During  the 
fall  of  1917  Illinois  had  the  greatest  acreage  of  soft  com  in  her  history 
and  managed  to  care  for  it  with  a  minimum  waste.  Accompanying 
this  loss  came  the  great  tlireatening  famine  in  seed  corn  in  the  spring 
of  1918,  tlie  worst  in  our  history,  throughout  the  northern  corn  states. 
Early  cooperation  with  the  various  agricultural  associations  and  the 
timely  development  of  an  eflBoient  seed  corn  administration  through  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  averted  a  serious  loss  in  Illinois  of  this  year's 
corn  crop. 

SXTRAORDINARY  AGRlCULTUiUL  CONDITIONS 

Innumerable  and  varied  conditions,  brought  on  by  the  war,  such  as 
scarcity  of  farm  labor,  congested  car  situations,  barberry  elimination, 
hog  cholera  jmd  tuberculosis  control,  readjustment  of  crop  rotations  to 
meet  war  needs,  have  necessitated  efficient  cooperation  with  Government 
as  well  as  State  agencies,  all  of  which  has  resulted  in  slight  agricultural 
and  industrial  inconvenience  and  which  has  been  met  with  patriotic 
fortitude. 

Two  new  crops  that  are  fast  establishing  a  strong  position  in  our 
agriculture  are  alfalfa  and  soy  beans.  Both  are  good  soil  builders.  They 
fit  well  in  crop  rotations  and  make  splendid  feed  for  Kveetock. 

LIYBSTOGK 

Farm  animals  are  in  a  healthy  condition.  No  exceptional  conditions 
are  to  be  noted  except  that  hog  cholera,  the  most  uncertain  factor  in 
swine  production,  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  its  ravages,  due  to  better 
methods  of  control. 

HXTENSION   WOtlK 

The  Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  Agriculture  have  devoted 
considerable  time  to  agricultural  extension  work.  They  have  addressed 
75  meetings  of  the  various  agricultural  associations  and  have  given 
hearty  cooperation  to  all  the  various  agricultural  extension  agencies  of 
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the  State.  The  Director  attended  a  national  conference  at  Indianapolis 
in  the  interests  of  wheat  production  and  one  at  Manhattan  in  the 
interests  of  livestock  production.  He  attended  a  number  of  conferences 
of  the  Council  of  Defense  in  the  interest  of  production,  transportation, 
marketing,  farm  labor,  etc. 

Illinois  now  has  63  County  Farm  Bureaus,  58  of  which  employ 
County  Farm  Advisors  supported  by  Government,  State  and  county 
appropriations.  These  associations  are  proving  to  be  the  most  effective 
agricultural  extension  agencies  of  modem  times  and  will  be  most  potent 
factors  in  the  future  agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  Illinois. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

All  of  the  counties  of  the  State  should  have  farm  bureau  organiza- 
tions fostered  by  the  State  and  Nation.  They  are  slowly  but  surely 
changing  the  old  established  system  of  farming  from  one  of  ruinous 
soil  depletion  to  a  permanent  system  of  soil  building. 

Illinois  has  three  organizations  for  agricultural  extension  work ;  an 
extension  department  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  College;  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute  and  the  County  Farm  Bureaus.  The  Illinois  Farmers' 
Institute  and  the  County  Farm  Bureaus  should  in  time  be  consolidated. 
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Qeneral  office 

Game  and  Fish 

Roappropriated-. . . . 
Animal  Industry... 
Apiary  Inspection.. 

Plant  Industry 

Foods  and  Dairies. . 
Dairy  Extension . . . 

Total 


Appropria- 
tion. 


Bills 
passed. 


Balance. 


$32 
191 

9 
83 

1 

11 
99 
20 


,370 
,800 
,945 
,950 
,925 
,325 
,845 
,000 


$451,160 


} 


$  13,599 

141,788 

65,001 
1,388 
6,527 

75,197 
4,794 


$306,274 


$18,771 

59,977 

18,949 

537 

4,708 

24,648 

15,206 


$142,886 


DIVISION  OF  GAME  AND  FISH 

Ealph  F.  Bradford^  Superintendent 


The  receipts  of  this  division  practically  all  come  from  tlie  sale  of 
hunting  licenses,  only  $7,500  annually  coming  from  the  sale  of  fishing 
licenses. 

Of  the  190,000  hunting  licenses  issued  during  the  past  year,  more 
than  17,000  were  sold  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County  and  throughout  the 
State,  the  cities  furnish  the  buyers  of  hunting  licenses,  all  of  which  proves 
the  individual  sportsman,  contributing  his  dollar  for  a  hunting  license, 
provides  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Division  of  Game  and 
Fish,  while  most  of  the  funds  are  spent  in  trying  to  keep  the  commercial 
fishermen  from  emptying  the  rivers  of  fish,  in  one  year. 

About  ten  million  pounds  of  fish  were  shipped  by  about  twenty 
firms  to  points  outside  the  State  of  Illinois,  principally  to  New  York 
and  other  large  eastern  cities,  where  they  have  an  ocean  full  of  fish, 
during  the  year,  and  it  is  true  the  humble  and  much  abused  Illinois 
River  Carp,  becomes  a  fashionable  fish  after  express  is  paid  on  him  to 
New  York  Citv. 

I  would  recommend  that  if  a  way  can  legally  be  found  to  do  so,  a 
tax  of  a  cent  per  pound  be  placed  upon  all  Illinois  fish  shipped  outsidq 
the  State. 

Provision  should  be  made  whereby  tlie  use  of  more  than  three- 
hundred  yard  seines  would  be  |KTmitted  only  under  the  supervision  of 
an  employee  of  this  division,  and  then  only  when  a  back-stop  is  used. 

The  tables  submitted  give  an  idea  of  the  activities  of  the  division 
during  the  year. 

The  increased  revenue  in  this  division  is  made  possible  only  by 
the  activity  of  the  employees,  during  war  time,  when  so  many  thousands 
of  the  natural  hunters  of  the  State  are  away  serving  their  country. 

The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses  were  nearly  $6,000.00 
more  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  than  for  the  year  1917,  and 
$25,000.00  more  than  in  1916.  The  fishing  license  collected  from  the 
use  of  seines,  nets,  etc.,  increased  over  the  previous  year;  also  the  collec- 
tion of  fines  from  violators. 

The  Federal  Government  in  Julv  enacted  the  Misrratorv  Bird  Treaty 
Act  which  gives  effect  to  the  Treaty  of  1916,  between  the  United  States 
and  Cajiada,  and  it  would  seem  advisable  for  the  coming  Legislature 
to  make  the  Illinois  Game  Law  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
Federal  law,  as  by  so  doing  a  great  deal  of  controversy  as  well  as  some 
prosecutions  may  be  avoided. 
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This  division  is  continuously  in  receipt  of  requests,  for  migratory 
birds,  for  different  parts  of  the  State. 

The  State  Game  Farm  was  abandoned  several  years  ago  and  the 
division  cannot  furnish  the  birds  asked  for;  however,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  revenues  of  the  division  come  from  the  hunters,  it  might 
be  advisable  to  take  the  ground  owned  by  the  State,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Sangamon  River,  north  of  Springfield,  where  the  State  Laboratory  is 
located,  and  raise  a  large  number  of  birds  for  distribution  in  the  Game 
preserves  of  the  State.  With  a  supply  of  good  water,  the  lower  part  of 
this  land  would  provide  ideal  bass  ponds,  and  the  use  of  this  State  prop- 
erty by  the  Division  of  Game  and  Fish  could  be  fully  justified  by  the 
results  obtained. 

One  of  the  principal  drawbacks  to  the  work  of  this,  division,  in  law 
enforcement,  has  been  the  inadequate  supply  of  good  boats.  We  have 
rehabilitated  several  boats  but  in  order  that  proper  service  may  be  had 
by  employees,  the  question  of  new  boats  should  be  gone  into  thoroughly. 

A  proper  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Law 
can  only  be  had  by  employees  being  able  to  get  to  where  the  violations 
are,  and  the  use  of  boats  as  well  as  automobiles  is  absolutelv  necessarv 
in  order  to  get  results. 

Several  drainage  districts  were  pumped  dry  during  the  year  and  the 
fish  in  them  were  properly  looked  after  by  employees  of  the  division. 

The  work  along  the  Illinois  River  has  been  carried  on  with  con- 
siderable success  during  the  year,  though  the  results  obtained  are  far 
from  what  should  be  accomplished,  both  in  the  protection  of  game  as 
well  as  fish. 

The  Illinois  River  and  its  possibilities  in  dollars  and  cents,  in  rela- 
tion to  food,  should  receive  consideration  by  the  Legislature. 

By  reason  of  drainage  districts  created  along  this  river  and  the 
building  of  levees  in  connection  therewith,  a  great  deal  of  natural 
spawninsT  ground  /or  fish  has  been  con  verted  into  com  fields,  and  if 
this  work  continues  in  the  future  as  it  has  during  the  past  ten  years,  the 
Illinois  River  will  soon  be  a  canal.  Mile  after  mile  of  continuous  levee 
now  are  the  banks  of  this  river,  and  if  the  river  is  to  continue  as  a 
breeding  ground  for  commercial  fish,  it  is  essential  that  the  State 
purchase  tracts  of  ground  suitable  for  fish  propagation  and  designate 
them  State  Fish  preserves. 

This  question  should  receive  consideration  by  the  coming  Ijesrisla- 
ture  and  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  to  $100,000  should  be  made  for 
this  purpose. 

The  Spring  Grove  hatchery  during  the  past  year  hatched  and  put 
into  Lake  Michiiran  4.580,000  white  fish,  1.500,000  lake  trout,  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  Illinois  River  55,000  fingerling  bass  and  250,000  bass  fry. 
The  bass  ponds  at  Snrinsr  Grove  are  beiner  rebuilt  with  the  assistance  of 
the  engineer  of  the  Division  of  Waterways,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
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pose  that  after  the  completion  of  these  ponds,  the  output  of  bass  will 
be  largely  increased. 

Fish  rescue  work  was  carried  on  in  a  practical  way  wherever  it  was 
possible  to  do  so.  It  is  impossible  to  seine  a  great  many  of  the  sloughs 
and  low  i>laces  along  rivers  which  contain  fish  and  which  are  so  full  of 
logs  and  snags  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  nets  and  seines  in  them. 
During  the  year  one  carload  of  rescued  fish  was  put  in  the  river  at 
Prophetstown,  one  carload  in  the  waterway  at  Sheffield,  one  carload  at 
Pontiac,  one  car  at  Mattoon,  one  car  at  Decatur,  one  car  at  Colchester, 
one  car  at  Monticello,  one-half  car  at  Canton  and  one-half  car  at 
Maquon.  These  were  all  game  fish  gathered  from  low  places  where  it 
seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  the  fish  could  not  survive  the  winter.  In 
doing  this  work,  the  rough  fish  were  shipped  to  State  institutions  and 
thousands  of  small  game  fish  were  placed  in  the  rivers  adjacent  to  where 
the  work  was  being  done. 

During  the  year  Meredosia  Lake  was  declared  a  fish  preserve  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  this  fine  body  of  water  in  the  interest  of  fish 
propagation  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  could  be  done  in  a 
practical  way  towards  furnishing  State  institutions  with  fish  at  a  very 
low  price.  The  future  of  this  lake  should  prove  of  great  value  along  the 
lines  intended,  and  every  opportunity  should  be  given  to  demonstrating 
the  practicability  of  the  plan. 

The  following  results  were  obtained : 

Equipment |156  82 

Barrels.  Ice,  drayage,  sacks,  etc 77  06 

Labor    101  33 

1836  21 

The  fish  seined  were  disposed  of  as  follows: 

nilnois  state  Reformatory,  Pontiac.  2,230  pounds  dressed  fish  at  12  cents..  |267  60 

State  Hospital,  Alton,  680  pounds  dressed  fish  at  12  cents 69  60 

State  School,  Lincoln,  325  pounds  dressed  flsh  at  12  cents 89  00 

State  Hospital.  Bartonvllle,  220  pounds  dressed  flsh  at  12  cents 26  40 

State  Hospital,  Jacksonville.  4,097  pounds  dressed  flsh  at  12  cents 491  64 

1894  24 

At  the  time  the  fish  were  furnished  the  above  institutions,  the  same 
quality  of  fish  was  being  sold  at  wholesale  at  prices  ranging  from  12  to 
22  cents.  The  total  expense  involved  in  this  transaction,  including 
labor,  barrels,  ice,  equipment,  etc.,  was  $335.21  or  4.5  cents  a  pound. 

The  plant  at  Havana  should  be  provided  for  with  a  sufficient  appro- 
priation to  properly  take  care  of  the  boats  and  the  fisfi  car  owned  by 
the  State,  all  of  which  are  vers^  inadequately  cared  for  and  in  a  manner 
that  private  concerns  would  not  tolerate. 

Tn  the  Rock  and  Fox  Rivers  last  Fall,  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  taking  out  of  rough  fish  and  the  selling  of  them  at  a  very  cheap  price 
in  the  towns  along  these  rivers.  In  this  way,  more  than  40,000  pounds 
of  fish  were  taken  and  sold  to  the  individual  purchaser  at  from  five  to 
ten  cents  per  pound. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

JUNE  30.   1918 

RECEIPTS 

Sale  of  hunting  licenses $141,177  48 

Sale  of  fishing  licenses 7,508  40 

Permits  to  ship  game 256  00 

Fines ,   5,941  19 

Sale  of  confiscated  game 1,013  72 

Sale  of  boat 20  00 

1165,915  79 

EXPENDITURES 

Miscellaneous    $145,368  93 

Printing    2,588  68 

June  gasoline  and  traveling  expense  paid  after  July  1. .  2,321  31 

$150,278  92 

Profit     $5,686  87 

Confiscation  of  fish  sent  to  State  and  Charitable  Institutions,  172,822 

pounds  at  10  cents  per  pound $17,282  20 

Fish   rescued   and  sent   to   State   Institutions,    25,130   pounds   at   10 

cents  per  pound   2,513  00 

Fish  taken  out  of  Meredosla  Preserve,  dressed  and  shipped  to  State 

Institutions,  7,452  pounds  at  12  cents  per  pound 894  24 

Total  profit    $26,326  31 

The  fish  for  which  we  have  credited  the  receipts  of  this  Division 
were  disposed  of  as  follows: 


CONFISCATED  FISH  SHIPPED  TO  STATE   INSTITUTIONS  JULY   1,    1917,   TO 

JUNE  30,   1918 


Pounds. 

Elgin  Asylum 18,716 

St  Charles  School  for  Boys 9,142 

Jacksonville  State  Hospital 6,370 

Jollet  Penitentiary 38,373 

Soldiers'   Orphans'   Home 1.383 

Anna  State  Hospital 1,220 

Pontlac  Reformatory   7,349 

Lincoln  Colony 2.452 

Jacksonville  Blind 200 

Bartonvllle  State  Hospital 5,696 

Dunning  Hospital   2,124 

Jacksonville  School  for  Deaf. .  .  160 

Chester  Penitentiary    2,355 

Alton  State  Hospital 645 

Kankakee  State  Hospital 7,917 


Geneva  Training  School  for 
Girls   

Wilmington  Soldiers'  Widows 
Home    

Watertown  State  Hospital 

Chicago  State  Eye  and  Ear 
Dispensary    

Macomb  State  Normal 

Quincy  State  Soldiers'  Home . . . 


Pounds. 

3.820 

2.324 
1,099 

992 

75 

290 


107,701 
Consisting    of    carp,    buffalo, 
perch,    trout,    crapple,    etc., 
dressed   and    undressed,    at 
10  cents  per  pound $10,770  10 


CONFISCATED    FISH    SHIPPED    TO    OTHER    THAN    STATE    INSTITUTIONS 

JULY  1,  1917,  TO  JUNE  30,   1918 


Pounds. 

Working  Boys'  Home.  Chicago.  4,445 
Swedish     Old     People's     Home, 

Chicago    1,271 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor 3,135 

House   of  Good  Shepherd,   Chi- 
cago     * 2,204 

Home    for    Destitute    Crippled 

Children,   Chicago   1.818 

Phyllis  Wheatley  Home,  Chicago  450 
Colored  Home  of  Good  Shepherd, 

Chicago    405 

Jewish  Orphans,  Chicago 100 

Ruth  Club.  Chicago 100 

Home  for  Aged  Jews,  Chicago. .  390 

Orthodox  Jewish  Home,  Chicago  739 
Marks    Nathan    Orphan    Home, 

Chicago    575 

Columbus  Ex.  Hospital,  Chicago  475 

St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Chicago  550 

St.   Mary's   Hospital,   Chicago..  560 

Provident  Hospital.   Chicago...  1,626 

Salvation  Army,  Chicago 620 

St.  Patrick's  Academy.  Chicago  160 


Sisters  of  Poor  Clare.  Chicago. . 

Old  People's  Home,  Chicago. . . . 

St.  Joseph's  Home,  Chicago. . . . 

Home  for  Incurable,  Chicago . . 

Home  for  Friendless,  Chicago. . 

Municipal  Sanitarium.  Chicago. 

Hebrew  Sheltering  Home,  Chi- 
cago  

Cook  County  Hospital  and  Jail, 
Chicago 

City  Contagious  Hospital,  Chi- 
cago     

House  of  Correction.  Chicago . . 

Home  of  Friendless,  Springfield 

Overseer  of  Poor.  Springfield . . 

Lincoln  Colored  Home,  Spring- 
field      

Washington  Street  Mission, 
Springfield    

City   Prison,   Springfield 

Springfield  Hospita;!,  Springfield 

Charity  Ladies,   Murphysboro.  . 

Amanda  Smith  Home,  Harvey.  . 


PoundsL 
410 
100 
300 
525 
100 
2,775 

676 

1,750 

525 

2,450 

547 

600 

413 

175 

185 

290 

61 

2,319 
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SHIPPED  TO  OTHER  THAN  STATE  INSTITUTIONS— Concluded 


Pounds. 

Altenheim.    Forest   Park 1.161 

Nor^'egian   Old  People's  Home, 

Nor\*'ood  Park   874 

County  Infirmary,  Oak  Forest.  .  11,856 
St.      Francis      Hospital.      Blue 

Island     750 

County  Farm,  Petersburg 205 

Cass  County  Alms  House,  BluflT 

Springs     1,330 

Tazewell    County    Poor    Farm, 

Tremont     375 

St.  Joseph's  Home,  Peoria 175 

Schuyler    County    Farm,    Rush- 

vllle   935 

Charity,    Rushville    400 

Lake  County  Poor  Farm,  Ingle- 
side     175 

St.   Mary's   Hospital,   Galesburg  187 

Cottage  Hospital,  Galesburg. . .  280 

Free   Kindergarten,   Galesburg.  950 

County  Almshouse,  Galesburg. .  1,218 

Welfare  Home,  Decatur 150 

Mllliken  Home,  Decatur 200 

St.   Mary's  Hospital,  Decatur..  1,410 
Macon  County  Hospital.  Decatur  615 
Macon  County  Poor  Farm,  De- 
catur      655 

Salvation  Army,  Decatur 200 

Pythian  Home,   Decatur 160 

Warren     County     Poor     Farm, 

Monmouth   1,126 


Monmouth  Hospital,  Monmouth 
Burnham  Hospital,  Champajgn 
Champaign      County      Farm, 

Champaign    

Lake    Bluff    Orphanage,     Lake 

Bluff  

Ladies'  Aid  Society,   Bath 

Sangamon   County   Poor   Farm, 

Buffalo    

Warner  Hospital,  Clinton 

DeWitt     County     Poor     Farm, 

Clinton   

Poor  Farm,  Waterloo 

Granite   City  Hospital,   Granite 

City     

Eastern  Star  Home,  Macomb. . 

Graham  Hospital,  Canton 

County  Almshouse,  Canton .... 
Illinois  Masonic  Home,  Sullivan 
Lutheran  Orphanage,  Andover. 
St.  Francis  Hospital,  Macomb. . 
McDonough^  County  Farm,  Ma- 
comb      

McDonough  County  Orphanage, 

Macomb   

Woodland      Orphans'      Home, 

Quincy    

Piatt  County  Farm,  Monticello. 
Miscellaneous   


Pounds. 

383 

26 

195 

200 
50 

612 
150 

150 
267 

200 
200 
425 
160 
160 
280 
265 

135 

75 

176 

248 

2.035 


65,121 


RESCUED  FISH  SHIPPED  TO  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  JULY  1.  1917,  TO 

JUNE  30,  1918 


Prom  Work  Near  Quincy — 

Jacksonville  State  Hospital, 
Quincy  Soldiers  Home 


Pounds. 

7,500 
8,750 


From  Work  Near  Anna — 

Elgin   State   Hospital 

Kankakee  State  Hospital 

Jacksonville  State  Hospital . . 
Bartonville  State  Hospital.., 

Chester  Penitentiary 

Jacksonville  School  for  Deaf. 
Anna  State  Hospital 


1,600 
1,700 
1,000 

900 
1,000 

690 
7,190 


Total 


Pounds. 
11,250 


13,880 


26.130 


At  10  cents  per  pound |2,613  00 
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DIVISION  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

W.  W.  Wkioht,  Superintendent 
A.  T.  Peters,  Chief  Veterinarian 


The  work  of  the  Division  of  Animal  Industry  is  that  which  formerly 
devolved  upon  the  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  and  em- 
bodies the  enforcement  of  existing  live  stock  sanitary  laws  and  regula- 
tions and  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  operation  which  will  be  conducive  to 
a  safer  and  better  production  of  live  stock. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES 

With  this  end  in  view  the  division  has  for  some  months  past  been 
in  active  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
in  the  matter  of  the  investigation  and  control  of  outbreaks  of  infectious 
and  contagious  diseases  among  live  stock  and  suggesting  and  dem- 
onstrating better  live  stock  sanitary  conditions.  During  April,  May 
and  June,  1918,  295  cases  were  investigated;  1,576  farms  were  visited; 
41,695  miles  were  traveled;  and  5,485  conferences  were  held  witli 
veterinarians,  farmers  and  others.  This  work  has  been  carried  on  by 
twelve  Federal  inspectors  working  in  the  field. 

TUBERCULOSIS  REGULATIONS 

The  division  is  also  cooperating  with  Federal  authorities  in  the 
tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  herds,  there  being  approximately  six  veter- 
inarians engaged  in  this  work.  These  tests  are  administered  without 
expense  to  the  owners,  and  are  only  undertaken  where  entire  herds  are 
offered  for  test.  This  plan  for  accredited  tuberculosis-free  herds  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  United  States  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association,  and 
the  recognition  of  live  stock  sanitary  departments  of  otlier  states,  and  is 
conducted  in  states  whose  authorities  have  agreed  with  the  Federal 
department  for  its  operation.  In  this  way  cattle  herds  at  sixteen  State 
institutions  have  been  subjected  to  test  with  a  view  to  making  them  100 
per  cent  productive  and  safe.  In  addition  twenty-one  private  herds  have 
been  tested,  looking  toward  recognition  as  tuberculosis-free  herds,  two 
of  that  number  now  being  in  the  accredited  list,  by  reason  of  systematic 
tests  previously  administered  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  de- 
partment. 

STOCK  YARDS  INSPECTION 

Verv  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  from  the  division  of 
the  I'nion  Stock  Yards,  Chicngo,  into  five  zones,  each  in  charge  of  an 
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agent  of  the  Division,  for  ante  mortem  inspection  work.  This  not  only 
facilitates  the  work  in  behalf  of  commission  firms  and  owners,  but 
operates  as  a  humane  measure  in  the  handling  of  tagged  animals  early 
in  each  day's  business.  Inspection  maintained  in  the  Public  Stock 
Yards  within  the  State  has  resulted  as  follows : 

UNION  STOCK  YASDQ,  CHICAGO 

Cattle  inspected,  21,198;  cattle  passed,  8,262;  cattle  held  for  post 
mortem,  12,936. 

NATIONAL  STOCK  YARDS,  E.  ST.  LOUIS 

Cattle  inspected,  656 ;  cattle  passed,  649 ;  cattle  held  for  post  mor- 
tem, 7;  hogs  inspected,  9,045;  hogs  passed,  8,319;  hogs  condemned,  726. 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  PEORIA 

Cattle  inspected,  17,903 ;  cattle  passed,  17,879 ;  cattle  held  for  post 
mortem,  24. 

FEEDER  HOO   REGULxVTIONS 

Hegulations  effective  August  20,  1917,  provide  for  the  removal  of 
hogs  from  public  stock  yards  within  a  few  hours  after  purchase  subject 
to  quarantine  for  thirty  (30)  days  upon  arrival  at  destination.  These 
regulations  were  formulated  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  facili- 
tating the  feeding  of  hogs  looking  toward  an  increased  pork  production 
to  meet  war  demands.  This  purpose  has  not  only  been  served  as  shown 
in  the  following  table  by  the  number  of  swine  shipped  into  Illinois,  but 
investigations  conducted  by  the  division  have  revealed  the  fact  that 
such  shipments  have  introduced  no  centers  of  infection  among  swine 
within  the  State.  These  regulations  have  also  been  endorsed  by  the 
Federal  department,  which  has  also  recommended  the  adoption  of  blanks, 
etc.,  used  in  their  operation  in  Illinois,  by  the  live  stock  sanitary 
authorities  of  the  other  states. 


Ntimber 
of  ship- 
ments. 


Nunjber 
shipped. 


Number 
lost. 


Per- 
centage of 
loss. 


Union  Stock  Yard? 

National  Stock  Yards 

Kansas  City  Stock  Yards.. . 
South  St.  Paul  Stock  Yards 
Indianapoh^  Stock  Yards. . . 

Peoria  Stock  Yards 

Wichita,  Kans 


204 

22,449 

735 

2A6 

30,739 

1,496 

32 

5,703 

148 

33 

6,191 

47 

9 

1,161 

27 

2 

48 

14 

3 

994 

19 

3.2 
5.1 
2.5 

.7 
2.3 

.29 
2.1 


FEEDER  CATTLE  REGULATION'S 

The  Illinois  statutes  provide  for  the  handling  of  cattle  for  feeding 
purposes  in  such  a  way  that  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  these 
shipments  is  shown  from  year  to  year.  The  records  of  shipments  and 
the  disposition  of  the  cattle  for  the  year  is  as  follows: 
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Yards. 


i 


1 


1 


a 

o 

•a 


OQ 


v«* 


00 


s 


^1 


Umon,  Chicago 

National,  East  St.  Louis 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

South  Omaha,  Neb. 

South  St.  Paul,  Minn.... 

Miscellaneous 

Union,  Peoria 

Union,  LidianapoUs 

Independent,  St.  Louis.. 


28,867 

19,752 

21,636 

1,151 

3,839 

2,277 

77 

382 

130 


78,111 


12,521 

8,164 

10,657 

522 

1,455 

706 

64 

102 

73 


34,163 


5,652 

2,792 

2,650 

156 

428 

722 


105 
27 


12,430 


5,667 

2,783 

2.541 

156 

421 

719 


103 
27 


12,317 


78 
9 
8 


104 


9 


817 
268 
820 

18 
152 

12 


6 


1,088 


117 

74 

66 

9 

9 

6 


282 


36 

23 

171 


235 


1,060 

827 

670 

40 

128 

96 

6 

12 

11 


2,860 


LIVE  STOCK  DISEASES 

Tlie  following  cases  of  disease  among  live  stock  have  been  investi- 
gated by  representatives  of  this  division: 

Actinomycosis     1 

Adenoma   1 

Anemia  Parasitic    1 


Poison,   lead    

Pneumonia    

Pyemia   . ". 

Rabies    

Ringworm   

Scabies,  cattle   

Scabies,  sheep   . . . . . 
Tuberculosis,  bovine 

Thrush    

Warts     

Water,  impure 

Wireworms    


124 


Anthrax 24 

Cholera,  hog: 8 

Digestive  disorders 3 

Dourine,   alleged   1 

Feed,  improper 2 

Foot  and  mouth  disease,  alleged ...  2 

Gid    1 

Glanders  44 

Hemorrhagic  septicaemia   1 

Influenza   2 

Milk  sickness   2 

Poison,  forage   6 

This  phase  of  the  work  is  almost  negligible  in  normal  times  owing 
to  the  fact  that  no  field  force  is  maintained  and  investigations  are  only 
made  upon  the  request  of  the  owner  or  local  veterinarian. 

Furthermore,  these  matters  receive  comprehensive  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  inspectors  whose  work  has  previously  been  men- 
tioned. 

The  position  which  this  division  must  assume  and  maintain  in 
relation  to  similar  departments  in  other  states  is  a  most  important 
feature,  and  constant  eifort  towards  its  perfection  must  be  made.  The 
volume  of  this  portion  of  the  work  can  be  best  demonstrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures : 

SHIPMENTS  OF  LIVE  STOCK  TO  VARIOUS  STATES,  JULY  1,  1917, 

JUNE  30,  1918 


State. 

Num- 
ber of 
Rhip- 
ments. 

Cattle. 

Horses 

and 
mules. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Ooats. 

Dogs. 

Totel. 

Alabama 

900 
1 

676 
18 
17 
64 
24 

168 

1 

152 

8 

23 

378 

30 

20,802 

74 

12 

• 

21,066 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

11,001 

6 

34 

289 

400 

92 
27 

642 

11.787 

California 

41 

Canada-"  Federal" 

57 

Colorado 

2 
12 

669 

Connecticut 

451 
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SHIPliENTS  OP  LIVE  STOCK  TO  VARIOUS  STATES— Concluded 


State. 

Num- 
ber of 
ship- 
ments. 

CaUle. 

Horses 

and 
mules. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Ooats. 

Dogs. 

Total. 

Delaware 

6 

5 

08 

31 

19 

643 

880 

115 

608 

613 

6 

6 

30 
166 
18 
827 
2,231 
697 
389 
203 

29 

34 

District  of  Columbia 

6 

Florida 

1,473 

121 

76 

955 

1,593 

299 

8,965 

13,412 

56 
196 

14 
226 
434 

31 
136 

60 

1.659 

Qeori^ 

488 

Idaho .....     .    .  .     . 

121 

2,081 

7^ 

100 

1,339 

30 

1 

280 

Indiana 

7,039 
5,012 

Iowa 

Kanfffi!" 

1027 
10,849 
13,705 

Kentucky 

T>4uifftana , 

iiainA „ , . 

Karyland 

7 

18 

755 

267 

841 

667 

100 

101 

1 

4 

4 

9 

54 

61 

72 

152 

77 

8 

83 

1 

723 

150 

1,506 

77 

16 

1 

40 

8 

112 

912 

42 

12 
50 
332 
342 
181 
1,416 
158 
407 

i 

2,509 

920 

18,370 

1,096 

262 

103 

3 

5 
45 
79 
116 
1,423 
49 
64 

15 

Massachusetts 

56 

Michigan 

594 
261 
271 
821 

1 

2 
2 

3,483 

Minna<!ntA , , . .  r 

1,604 

Mississippi 

18,938 
4.756 

Missouri 

Montana 

486 

Nebraska 

574 

Nevada 

1 

1 

New  Hamoshire 

28 

1 

7 

87 

14 

99 

251 

234 

4 

396 

78 

522 

281 

50 

47 

1 

72 

21 

3 

856 

78 

28 

New  Jersey 

13 

31 

295 

177 

190 

137 

144 

1 

56 

1 

16,973 

354 

32,248 

361 

3 

•    17 

New  Mexico 

38 

New  York 

18 
119 
16 
26 
77 
4 
27 

254 

654 

310 

North  Dakota 

108 
162 

406 

Ohio , 

576 

Oklahoma ,  ^     x  . .      . .       .     . 

455 

9 

pAnii4<Tivi^ni4 

1 

483 

1 

South  Cardlina 

95 

49 

232 

72 

2 

17,146 

156 

809 

125 

4 

1,061 

33,570 

608 

TennA^fVM^ 

Utah 

53 

Vermont 

1 

VlrRlnia 

12 

47 

2,440 

2,153 

69 

36 

400 

520 

Washington 

68 

West  Virginia 

19 

106 

8 

6 

2,234 

16 

2,4«8 

5,362 

179 

1 

9 

Wyoming 

11,365 

11,262 

138,447 

4,055 

11,145 

2 

32 

167,943 

TUBEEOULIN  TESTING  OF  CATTLE 

Three  thousand  two  hundred  thirty-nine  tuberculin  tests  have  been 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  division.  Of  the  36,821  cattle 
tested  1,042  (2.8  per  cent)  reacted.  Of  688  reactors  slaughtered  sub- 
ject to  Federal  post  mortem  meat  inspection  regulations  574  (86  per 
cent)  showed  positive  lesions  of  tuberculosis,  of  which  number  76  (11 
per  cent)  were  condemned  as  unfit  for  food.  The  reactors  resulting  from 
tests  during  the  year  and  the  reactors  slaughtered  do  not  coincide  for 
the  reason  that  th6  law  of  this  State  does  not  provide  for  compulsory 
slaughter.  Beactors  are  slaughtered  at  the  option  of  the  owner  and 
the  proceeds  revert  directly  to  him,  no  reimbursement  being  provided 
by  Illinois  statute.  A  total  of  $8,340  was  paid  to  owners  of  horses 
aflfected  with  glanders.  This  reimbursement  covers  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
appraised  valuation  agreed  upon  with  the  owners. 
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STATE  BIOLOQICAL  LABORATORY 

This  appropriation  also  coyers  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
State  Biological  Laboratory  and  premises.  During  the  past  year  this 
laboratory  has  been  devoted  to  research  and  experimental  work  along 
the  lines  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  hog  cholera,  and  necrobacillosis,  to  the 
production  of  sufficient  anti-hog-cholera  serum  and  virus  to  immunize 
hogs  maintained  at  the  several  State  Charitable  Institutions  and  to  the 
making  of  diagnoses  by  microscopical  examinations  and  inoculation 
tests.  This  last  branch  of  the  laboratory  service  is  rendered  without 
expense  to  veterinarians  and  owners  of  live  stock  and  its  importance  in 
the  control  and  eradication  of  live  stock  diseases  will  be  readily  recog- 
nized. The  security  to  be  felt  from  the  knowledge  of  differential  diag- 
noses conducted  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  division  cannot  be 
overlooked  and  is  essential  to  its  intelligent  and  safe  operation. 

STALLION  RSaiSTRATION 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  new  stallion  registration  law  became  effect- 
ive July  1,  1917,  the  work  of  this  department  during  the  report  year 
ending  July  1,  1918,  was  heavier  than  usual,  such  unfinished  business 
as  still  remains  being  held  for  further  information  from  applicants. 

During  the  year  from  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918,  7,120  licenses 
were  issued  at  two  dollars  each ;  42  renewals  and  14  duplicate  licenses  at 
one  dollar  each,  and  232  transfers  at  fifty  cents  each.  In  a  *few  in- 
stances, money  for  return  postage  was  enclosed  in  the  remittance,  $1.54 
in  all. 

The  total  cash  receipts  for  the  year,  which  have  been  turned  into  the 
State  Treasury,  were  $14,413.54,  while  the  disbursements,  including 
printing,  amounted  to  $11,227.40. 

During  the  year,  3,563  pure-bred  stallions  and  1,778  grade  stallions 
were  licensed,  and  459  pure-bred  and  1,320  grade  jacks. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  APIARIES 

A.  L.  KiLDOW,  Chief  Inspector 


The  Division  of  Apiaries  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  State  In- 
spector and  fourteen  local  inspectors  working  "part  time''  on  a  basis 
of  per  diem  and  expenses. 

AMSRIOAN  FOUL  BROOD 

The  work  of  this  division  consists  largely  of  exterminating  the 
American  Foul  Broody  a  menacing  disease^  that  threatens  the  future  of 
the  bee  industry.  Thorough  inspection  has  kept  the  disease  in  check 
and  in  consequence  is  assisting  in  making  beekeeping  a  safe  and  profit^ 
able  industry.  Efficient  inspection  has  offered  encouragement  to  bee- 
keepers in  extending  their  efforts  to  greater  production  of  honey.  Six 
hundred  and  forty-five  apiaries^  representing  twelve  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  colonies  of  bees,  were  visited  during  the  period  July 
1,  1917,  to  July  1,  1918.  Disease  was  found  in  one  hundred  and  eighiy- 
four  apiaries.  Considerable  attention  was  given  to  Perry,  Franklin, 
Jackson,  and  Williamson  Counties,  where  bee  diseases  were  quite  pre- 
valent. Here  American  Foul  Brood  was  found  in  twenty-one  apiaries 
out  of  fifty-three  apiaries  visited  in  April  and  May,  Treatment  in  this 
section  was  badly  hindered  on  account  of  the  drought.  The  many  box 
hives  found  here  were  diflScult  to  inspect  or  treat.  These  hives  are  a 
detriment  to  good  beekeeping. 

BUROPEAN  FOUL  BROOD 

During  the  coming  spring  special  attention  will  be  given  to  this 
section.  There  appears  to  be  a  wave  of  European  Foul  Brood  passing 
through  the  middle  of  the  State,  while  scattering  calls  have  been  re- 
ceived from  other  parte  of  the  State.  All  complaints  have  received 
prompt  attention. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  the  bees  suffered  a  severe  winter 
loss,  and  with  the  summer's  drought  there  was  scarcely  any  increase  in 
numbers.  The  bees  in  northern  lUinpis  will  need  close  attention  this 
coming  winter  to  see  that  they  have  sufficient  supplies  to  tide  them  over. 

Two  new  Apiary  organizations,  to  improve  apiculture,  were  per- 
fected at  Oquawka  and  San  Jose.  One  field  meeting  was  held  at  San 
Jose. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  inspection  work : 
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INSPECTIONS  JULY  1.  1917.  TO  JUNE  80.  1018 


Date. 


Number 

of 
colonies. 


Number 

of 
apiaries 
Tlstted. 


Number 

of 
apiaries 
diseafed. 


Number 

of 
apiaries 

Am    t  m   J9« 


Number 

of 
apiaries 
bavinK 

B*  y<  B* 


Number 

of 

days. 


Remarks. 


1917 

July 

July 

August 

Auinist 

September*... 
September 

1918 
March 

Aprilt 

April 

May 

May 

June 

June 


228 
2,280 
2,463 
2,719 


300 
108 


464 
119 

2,145 
160 

1,580 


12,551 


II 
135 

48 
150 


I 


21 
3 


26 
17 
21 


9 
3 


23 
7 

135 
4 

108 


9 
8 

46 
3 

47 


645 


184 


13 
13 

8 


3 


8 
3 

83 
2 

19 


109 


18 

4 

13 


1 


13 

1 

28 


75 


14 

50i 

25 

47 

13 

15 

4 

3 

lOi 
12 
48 
10 
38i 


286} 


By  mspector. 
By  deputies. 
By  inspector. 
By  deputies. 
By  inspector. 
By  deputies. 


¥ 

By 


inspector. 

inspector. 

deputies. 

inspector. 

deputies. 

inspector. 

deputies.. 


*  Instruction^  at  State  Fair. 

t  Instructions,  deputies  and  office  work. 


REPORT  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY 

P.  A.  Glenn^  Chief  Inspector 


The  Division  of  Plant  Industry,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Chief 
Inspector  and  three  Plant  Inspectors,  enforces  the  provisions  of  the 
Plant  Inspection  Act  of  1917.  This  is  an  Act  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction into  and  the  dissemination  within  this  State  of  insect  pests  and 
diseases  injurious  to  the  plants  and  plant  products  of  the  State. 

Several  of  the  many  diseases  and  pests  of  orchards,  shade  trees 
and  farm  crops,  already  have  a  wide  distribution  over  the  State  and  in 
many  communities  seriously  handicap  successful  growing  of  fruits  and 
farm  crops.  Extensive  inspection  work  and  splendid  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  producers  have  checked  the  inroads  of  some  of  the  diseases. 
Many  serious  pests  have  been  intercepted  by  thorough  inspections  of 
nurseries  and  of  foreign  stock  imported  into  Illinois. 

INSPECTION   OP  NUfiSBRIES 

The  inspectors  have  inspected  a  total  of  323  nurseries,  varying  in 
size  from  a  fraction  of  an  acre  to  195  acres,  and  aggregating  approx- 
imately 2,463  acres.  Of  these,  31  were  small  fruit  nurseries,  having  a 
total  area  of  approximately  150  acres.  A  special  inspection  was  made 
of  70  of  the  principal  nurseries  for  San  Jose  scale  and  of  17  others  for 
white  pine  blister  rust.  The  nurseries  thus  receiving  two  inspections 
comprise  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  of  growing  nursery 
stock. 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  THE  NURSERIES  INSPECTED  WITH  RESPECT  TO  SIZE 

Number  of 
Acreage.  nurseries. 

100  acres  or  more 9 

50  acres  or  more,  but  less  than  100  acres 7 

25  acres  or  more,  but  less  than     50  acres 9 

10  acres  or  more,  but  less  than     25  acres 21 

5  acres  or  more,  but  less  than     10  acres 16 

2  acres  or  more,  but  less  than       5  acres * .  . . .  38 

1  acre     or  more,  but  less  than       2  acres 46 

Less  than  1  acre 78 

Total    223 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  insect  pests  found  in  the 
nurseries  and  the  number  of  times  each  was  made  the  subject  of  a  re- 
quirement before  issuing  certificates: 

Times. 

San  Jose  scale — AavidioUia  pernicioaus 72 

Forbes  scale  and  other  related  scales — Aapidiotua  sp 21 

Scurfy  scale — Chionaspia  americana 84 

Chionaapia  furfura   21 

Rose   scale — Diaapia  roacie ' 1 

Oystershell  scale — Lepidoaaphea  ap 29 

Woolly  aphis — Schizoneura  lanigera 28 

Willow  and  poplar  borer — Cryptorhynchua  lapathi 47 
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Times. 

Peach  borer — Saninoidea  exitioaa 9 

Other  tree   borers ., 82 

Azithracno8e~-OZa609porium  venetumsp    25 

Crown  grail — Pseudomanaa   tumefadena 10 

Pear  blUrht — B<icillua  amylovarua 14 

The  following  certificates  and  permits  were  i&t'ued : 

Certificatea — 

Nurseryman's  certificates    192 

Greenhouse  certificates    1 

Special   certificates    3 

Dealer's   certificates    63 

Total  certificates  issued 259 

Permita — 

To  outside  nurserymen  to  employ  agents 37 

To  agents  of  outside  nurseries 194 

To  agents  of  Illinois  nurseries 102 

Total  agents  permits  issued 296 

Total  permits  issued 833 

INSPECTION   OF   FOREIGN   STOCK   IMPORTED  INTO   lUJNOIS 

The  number  of  foreign  shipments  coming  into  Illinois  has  fallen 
off  greatly  during  the  last  year.  A  total  of  108  shipments,  consisting 
of  441  cases  and  666,679  plants  were  reported  to  the  office.  The 
number  of  shipments  reported  during  the  preceding  year  was  506. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  FOREIGN  SHIPMENTS  AS  TO  ORIGIN 


Country. 


Number  of 
aliipments. 


Number  of 
cases. 


Number  of 
plants. 


Seeds,  etc. 


HoUand.... 
BiiiUaiid.... 

Fnmoe 

Braid] 

Japan 

NewZeland 
Bermuda... 

Total... 


71 

339 

15 

28 

14 

54 

2 

11 

2 

8 

1 

1 

3 

5 

lOP 

441 

144,308 
256,779 
296,580 


14 
3 


666,679 


51b. 
1,000  ft.  canes 
2,251  lb. 


42,850  seeds 


Of  the  above  shipments  82,  containing  367  cases,  648,231  plants, 
and  2,256  pounds  of  seeds  were  inspected;  6  shipments  were  not  in- 
spected for  lack  of  help,  6  were  refused  by  consignees  and  could  not  be 
located,  5  were  released  without  inspection,  2  were  diverted  to  points 
in  other  states  and  7  were  not  reported  when  received. 

The  larva  of  a  rose  saw  fly  not  common  in  Illinois  was  found  in 
five  shipments  of  rose  stock  from  England.  All  the  canes  containing 
these  larvae  were  pruned  out  and  destroyed.  A  number  of  pupa«  of 
insects,  the  species  of  which  were  unknown,  were  intercepted.  No  nests 
of  the  Brown-tail  moth  larvae  or  egg  masses  of  the  Gipsy  moth  were 
found. 


INSPECTIONS   MADE   FOR  THE  PROTECTION   OF   NURSERIES 

Inspections  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  nurseries  in  four  important 
nursery  districts  in  order  to  protect  the  nurseries  so  far  as  possible  from 
becoming  infested  by  the  San  Jose  scale. 
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They  are  as  follows: 


Place. 


Premises 
inspected. 


Plants  iDspeeted. 


Trees. 


Shrubs. 


Yards  of 
hedge. 


Bloomlngton  and  Normal 

Onansa 

OlenTlew 

NaperrlUe 

Total 


127 

129 

71 

79 

5,639 
2,509 
5,323 
1,338 

4,972 

2,075 

10,651* 

879 

406 

14,899 

18,577 

5,750 

1,125 

290 

40 


7,214 


Place. 


Premises 
infested. 


Plants  infested. 


Trees. 


Shrabs. 


Yards  of 
hedge. 


Bloomington  and  Normal 

Onarga 

Glenview 

NapenrUle 

Total 


54 

1,196 

3 

85 

458 

16 

84 

267 

178 

61 

305 

282 

234 

2,218 

429 

3,101 
350 


8,451 


Notices  were  sent  to  173  property  owners  on  whose  premises  the  San 
Jose  scale  was  found  requiring  tiiat  the  infested  trees  be  either  sprayed 
or  destroyed  before  April  1,  1918.  Reports  received  up  to  the  present 
time  show  that  on  124  of  the  infested  premises  approximately  2,395 
trees,  1,654  shrubs  and  1,375  yards  of  hedge  were  sprayed,  and  973 
trees,  20  shrubs  and  1,968  yards  of  hedge  were  destroyed.  On  a  number 
of  premises  only  peach  trees  were  found  infested,  and  these  had  all 
winter-killed  thus  rendering  spraying  unnecessary.  The  work  at  Naper- 
ville  was  not  completed  and  the  inspectors*  reports  came  too  late  to 
render  treatment  practicable;  hence  no  notices  were  sent. 

As  a  result  of  a  complaint  coming  from  Colchester,  three  orchards 
were  inspected  in  that  vicinity,  including  the  orchard  of  the  complain- 
ant. All  were  found  to  be  badly  infested  by  the  San  Jose  scale,  and 
notices  were  issued  directing  that  they  be  either  sprayed  or  cut  down. 
Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  when  these  inspections  were  made, 
the  property  owners  were  given  till  April  1,  1919,  to  comply  with  the 
requirements. 

CEDAR  RUST 

On  complaint  of  Mr.  Charles  Head,  of  Quincy,  that  his  apple 
orchard  was  being  seriously  injured  by  the  cedar  rust,  coming  from  in- 
fected cedar  trees  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  his  orchard,  an  inspection 
was  made  of  his  orchard  and  of  28  premises  lying  within  a  radius  of 
one  mile. 

In  the  orchards  of  Mr.  Coe  and  Mr.  Head,  the  foliage  of  some 
varieties  of  apple  had  been  quite  seriously  injured  by  the  disease,  and 
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cedar  trees  to  the  number  of  approximately  3,000  growing  within  this 
area  were  generally  infected.  The  cedars  were  for  the  most  part  scattered 
through  woodlots  and  were  considered  of  no  particular  value.  A  few 
had  been  planted  along  fence  rows  and  around  buildings. 

Orders  were  issued  to  6  property  owners  having  cedars  growing 
within  one-fourth  mile  of  the  orchards  of  Mr.  Head  and  Mr.  Coe  to 
remove  the  cedars.  These  orders  were  complied  with,  resulting  in  the 
removal  ef  about  800  cedars. 

THE  BARBERRY   CAMPAIGN 

In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  a  campaign  has  been  waged  against  the -common 
barberries,  Berberis  vulgarus  and  Berberis  purpurea  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  it  from  the  nurseries  and  the  nursery  trade,  and  eventually 
from  the  State.  The  barberry  is  responsible  for  occasional  great  losses 
of  wheat.  Four  employees  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  given  the  status  of  employees  of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  have  been  operating  principally  in  the  northen  part  of  the 
State. 

Your  Chief  Inspector  directed  letters  to  all  the  nurserymen  and 
dealers  in  nursery  stock  asking  them  to  destroy  all  of  these  plants  grow- 
ing on  their  nurseries,  to  cease  growing  them,  and  to  either  cancel 
orders  which  they  had  booked  or  else  fill  them  with  the  harmless 
Japanese  barberry. 

The  nurserymen  have  almost  unanimously  complied  with  these  re- 
quests. A  few  of  the  common  barberries  have  been  reported  by  the 
inspectors  in  six  of  the  nurseries  thus  far  inspected,  but  these  have  been 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  orders  issued  from  this  office.  It  seems  certain 
that  we  have  succeeded,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  nurseries,  in  defi- 
nitely eliminating  these  plants  from  the  nursery  trade  in  Illinois. 

The  barberries  were  reported  as  being  very  heavily  infected  with  the 
black  stem  rust  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  as  far  south  as  Joliet. 
No  infections  have  been  reported  in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of 
the  State. 

Property  owners  have  as  a  rule  willingly  removed  the  plants  when 
advised  that  they  were  infected.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  issue  peremptory  notices. 

QUARANTINES 

Five  quarantines  have  been  issued.    They  are  as  follows: 
Quarantine  No.  1  and  Quarantine  No.  2,  amending  No.  1:    Pro- 
hibits the  shipment  into  Illinois  of  five-leafed  pines,  and   (except  by 
special  permit)  currants  and  gooseberries  from  the  New  England  States, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
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Quarantine  No.  3:  Prohibits  the  shipment  into  Illinois  from  all 
outside  sources  of  the  common  barberry,  Qerberis  vulgarus  and  Ber- 
hens  purpurea  on  account  of  the  black  stem  rust  of  wheat. 

Quarantine  No.  4:  Prohibits  the  shipment  into  Illinois  of  Christ- 
mas trees  from  the  New  England  States,  on  account  of  the  Gipsy  moth. 

Quarantine  No.  5:  Prohibits  the  importation  into  Illinois  froiri 
Massachusetts^  Connecticut,  Ehode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  of 
chestnut  trees  on  account  of  the  chestnut  bark  disease. 

NURSERY  INSPECTION  PEES 

Duriner  quarter  ending  Sept.  30,  1917 1748  90 

During  quarter  ending  Jan.    31,   1917 636  44 

During  quarter  ending  March   31,   1918 69  30 

During  quarter  ending  July  31,   1918 47  40 

Total    11.501  04 

Amount  transmitted  to  State  treasury 11,501  04 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  AND  EECOMMENDATIONS 

THE   NURSERIES  ^ 

The  condition  of  the  nurseries  is  fairly  satisfactory.  The  San  Jose 
scale  is  the  most  serious  insect  pest  which  we  have  to  guard  against^ 
and  owing  to  the  growing  prevalence  of  this  scale  it  is  becoming  more 
difficult  from  year  to  year  to  keep  the  nurseries  clean  and  to  afford  them 
adequate  protection.  Nurseries  endangered  by  this  insect  are  given  a 
special  inspection  late  in  the  season  in  order  to  rid  them  so  far  as 
possible  of  infested  stock  before  the  shipping  season  begins.  This  special 
inspection  must  necessarily  be  made  when  the  foliage  is  on  the  plants, 
The  foliage  is  in  the  way  and  shades  the  bark  of  the  plants,  making 
it  difficult  to  detect  infested  plants,  especially  when  the  infestation  is 
slight.  We  should  give  the  nurseries  a  thorough  winter  inspection  for 
scale  when  the  foliage  is  out  of  the  way.  Heretofore  we  have  not  been 
able  to  do  this  on  accoimt  of  lack  of  help. 

For  the  protection  of  the  nurseries  from  outside  sources,  inspections 
should  be  made  of  all  premises  surrounding  them  and  infested  premises 
cleaned  up.  When  the  scale  first  appeared  in  the  State  and  only  a  few 
nurseries  were  endangered,  this  could  be  done  quite  thoroughly.  At  the 
present  time,  owing  to  lack  of  inspectors,  only  a  very  limited  amount 
of  this  work  can  be  done.  During  the  last  season  work  of  this  kind 
was  done  in  only  four  localities.  In  one  of  them,  Naperville,  it  was 
only  partially  completed,  and  in  the  others  we  were  not  able  to  follow 
the  work  up  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

We  should  have  sufficient  help  and  equipment  to  enable  us  to  give 
nurseries  in  all  the  important  nursery  centers  the  protection  which  they 
need. 
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COMMERCIAL   ORCHARD  DISTRICTS 

In  the  commercial  ordiard  districts  of  the  State  there  are  many 
Osage  orange  hedges  and  neglected  orchards  which  are  infested  by  the 
San  Jose  scale.  The  presence  of  these  scale  breeding  orchards  and 
hedges  is  detrimental  to  the  commercial  orchards,  and  they  should  either 
be  destroyed  or  properly  cared  for. 

The  uncared-for  orchards  also  serve  as  breeding  places  for  the 
codling  moth,  which  is  much  harder  to  control  than  the  San  Jose  scale. 
The  fact  that  the  adults  of  the  codling  moth  are  active  flyers  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  fly  from  the  neglected  orchards  to  the  commercial 
orchards  in  large  numbers  and  thus  nullify  in  a  large  measure  the 
efforts  of  fruit  growers  to  protect  their  fruit.  What  is  true  of  these 
orchards  with  reference  to  scale  and  the  codling  moth  is  also  true  with 
reference  to  other  orchard  pests  and  diseases  of  fruits,  all  of  which  adds 
strength  to  the  proposition  that  such  orchards  ought  not  to  be  tolerated 
longer  in  the  fruit  growing  sections  and,  indeed,  in  any  part  of  the 
State. 

THE  OYSTER  SHELL  SCALE,   A   NEW   MENACE 

The  oystershell  scale  is  another  growing  menace  to  a  number  of 
important  ornamental  plants  and  shade  treees,  especially  to  poplar,  ash, 
willow,  lilac,  dogwood,  rosa  rogosa  and  a  few  others.  Complaints  and 
inquiries  have  come  to  the  office  lately  from  several  sources  in  regard 
to  it.  It  is  very  bad  in  places  in  Champaign  and  Urbana,  and  no  doubt 
it  is  getting  a  start  in  parks  and  lawns  in  many  places.  I  began  a  study 
of  this  insect  five  years  ago,  thinking  that  it  was  the  oystershell  scale 
of  the  apple  with  which  we  have  long  been  familiar;  but  have  discovered 
that  it  is  a  new  pest.  It  has  undoubtedly  been  introduced  from  some 
foreign  country  and  is  probably  not  generally  distributed.  Owing  to  its 
destructive  character  it  has  been  placed  in  the  same  class  as  the  San  Jose 
scale  as  a  nursery  pest.  A  survey  of  the  northern  half  of  the  State 
should  be  made  to  ascertain  how  extensively  it  is  disseminated,  and  to 
enable  the  department  to  deal  with  it  intelligently. 

THE   CEDAR  RUST 

The  cedar  rust  is  doing  much  damage  to  orchards  in  parts  of  the 
State  where  cedar  trees  grow  wild  in  wood  lots  and  along  highways. 
Specimens  of  leaves  of  apple  very  badly  infected  by  this  rust  were  sent 
to  my  office  from  Union  County,  one  of  the  chief  fruit  growing  counties 
of  the  State,  by  one  of  the  inspectors.  A  survey  of  the  fruit  growing 
sections  where  cedars  exist  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
any  cedars  which  are  endangering  orchards. 

THE   COMMON   BARBERRY 

The  common  barberry  is  a  menace^  to  small  grains.  Through  the 
voluntarv  cooperation  of  the  nurserymen  it  has  been  eliminated  from  the 
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nurseries  and  the  nursery  trade  in  this  State.    A  large  number  of  citizens 
have  also  eliminated  it  from  their  lawns;  but  much  of  it  still  exists. 

DANGER  OF   IMPORTATION   OF   NEW   PESTS 

The  danger  of  introducing  new  destructive  pests  in  shipments  of 
nursery  stock  from  foreign  countries  and  other  states  must  constantly 
be  guarded  against.  Previous  to  the  war  these  shipments  came  in  such 
large  quantities  that  our  inspectors  were  unable  to  inspect  more  than 
about  25  or  30  per  cent  of  them.  Even  under  present  conditions  we  have 
been  unable  to  make  these  inspections  as  promptly  as  they  should  be 
made.  Adequate  provisions  should  be  made  for  the  prompt  inspection  of 
all  foreign  shipments. 

Every  year  a  large  amount  of  ^orists'  stock  comes  from  foreign 
countries  with  large  balls  of  earth  on  the  roots.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
amine these  balls  of  earth  without  injuring  the  plants^  and  they  are 
likely  to  harbour  a  large  variety  of  new  insect  pests  which,  if  introduced 
into  this  country,  might  prove  very  destructive.  A  few  of  such  pests 
are  known  to  have  been  introduced  in  this  way.  There  is  a  growing 
feeling  among  inspection  officials,  economic  entomologists,  plant  patholo- 
gists and  horticulturalists  that  such  plants  should  be  excluded  from  the 
United  States. 

A  hearing,  which  your  Chief  Inspector  attended,  was  called  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  last  May  for  the 
discussion  of  this  subject;  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  those  who 
attended  the  meeting  was,  that  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  should 
at  once  quarantine  against  such  stock.  The  decision  of  the  board  has 
not  vet  been  made  known. 

COMPLAINTS    IN   REGARD   TO   INFESTED   PREMISES 

A  number  of  complaints  come  to  the  office  every  year  in  regard  to 
neglected  premises  that  are  infested  by  the  San  Jose  scale,  with  a  request 
that  the  owners  of  such  premises  be  compelled  to  clean  them  up.  In 
some  cases  these  complaints  relate  to  a  single  infested  property,  or  to  a 
limited  number  of  properties ;  in  other  cases  the  requests  relate  to  general 
condition  in  a  district  of  greater  or  less  extent.  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  oflBce  to  investigate,  when  possible,  complaints  which  relate  to 
specific  properties,  and,  when  conditions  disclosed  by  an  inspection 
warranted  it,  to  issue  orders  for  the  abatement  of  the  conditions  com- 
plained of ;  but  in  cases  of  complaints  relating  to  whole  communities  the 
oflRce  has  had  to  plead  lack  of  resources  to  undertake  clean-up  work  on 
such  a  large  scale. 

1  believe  that  this  policy  should  be  continued,  but  that  the  depart- 
ment should  be  in  a  position  to  aid  in  community  work  in  cases  where 
the  people  of  a  community  are  sufficiently  interested  to  insure  their 
effeotive  cooperation ;  and  when  it  is  evident  that  the  department  will 
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have  to  deal  only  with  a  relatively  small  number  of  individuals  who  are 
not  public  spirited  enough  to  cooperate  with  their  fellow  citizens. 

INEXPERIENCED  INSPECTORS 

To  intrust  the  very  important  work  of  inspecting  the  nurseries  so 
largely  to  inexperienced  help,  employed  temporarily  during  the  summer 
months,  is  to  be  regretted.  This  has  been  necessary  because  only  one  or 
two  permanent  inspectors  have  been  provided  for  and  has  resulted  in  a. 
notable  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  standard  and  efficiency  of  the  work 
done.  In  order  to  complete  the  annual  inspection  of  the  nurseries  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  before  the  15th  of  September,  as  the  law  requires, 
and  the  supplementary  inspection  for  scale  before  the  beginning  of  the 
shipping  season  we  should  have  at  .least  four  men,  and  these  should  all 
be  men  of  experience  permanently  employed.  The  work  herein  outlined 
will  more  than  keep  four  men  busy  during  the  entire  year. 

SALARIES 

The  salaries  of  inspectors  in  this  division  are  lower  than  in  other 
divisions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  As  a  result  vacancies  occur 
frequently,  tending  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the.  work.  Under  present 
conditions  it  is  difficult  to  get  high  grade  men  to  fill  them,  consequently 
have  had  to  rely  a  great  deal  on  temporary  help. 

The  number  of  permanent  employees  should  be  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  most  important  duties  in  the  field,  such  as  the  inspection 
of  the  nurseries,  the  inspection  of  imported  stock,  the  cleaning  up  of 
premises  in  the  vicinity  of  nurseries  and  orchards,  and  all  other  work, 
the  reports  of  which  may  become  the  basis  of  legal  action  on  the  part 
of  the  department.  Temporary  employees  can  be  frequently  used  to 
advantage  to  assist  the  permanent  men  and  for  other  duties  which  require 
only,  a  limited  amount  of  experience  and  technical  skill.  This  division, 
with  three  permanent  inspectors  and  one  temporary  inspector  for  emer- 
gency work,  can  do  satisfactorily  the  work  this  division  is  now  under- 
taking. 


DIVISION  OF  FOODS  AND  DAIRIES 

John  B.  Newman,  Superintendent 


The  organization  of  the  Foods  and^ Dairies  Division  consists  of  a 
superintendent,  18  inspectors,  1  bacteriologist,  1  analyst  and  8 
chemists.  This  division  enforces  the  provisions  of  the  pure  food  acts, 
the  dairy  containers  act,  the  cold  storage  act,  the  immature  veal  act, 
the  oleomargarine  act,  the  branding  act,  the  sanitary  food  act,  the 
butter  act,  the  stock  food  act,  the  paints  and  oils  act  and  the  fer- 
tilizer act,  all  acts  relating  to  adulteration,  sanitation,  misbranding 
of  foods,  paints  and  oils. 

Without  any  complaint,  your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
our  laboratory  force  has  been  drawn  on  over  fifty  per  cent  by  the 
Government  for  war  work.  These  positions  we  have  as  yet  been 
unable  to  fill.  In  place  of  nine  chemists  we  are  trying  to  get  along 
with  four.  We  have  had  three  bacteriologists  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  one  having  been  taken  by  the  Government,  and  one  by  one 
of  the  large  packers.'  Several  of  our  inspectors  have  gone  to  the 
war,  both  in  the  Army  and  Xavy,  in  the  food  inspection  and  camp 
sanitation"  work.  These  positions  have  been  filled  by  temporary  ap- 
pointments. 

A  trip  was  made  to  Washington  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
to  secure  some  chemists,  however  with  no  success.  The  division  will 
endeavor  to  get  along  .imtil  the  war  is  over  as  it  has  been  doing  since  the 
war  started.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  shift  somewhat  the  work  in 
the  fi<»ld  so  that  the  laboratory  is  not  over-run  with  samples.  It  takes 
considerable  time  to  break  in  the  new  inspectors,  but  fortunately  we 
had  quite  a  force  of  men  who  had  been  in  the  service  quite  a  while  nnd 
were  well  trained,  and  the  feeling  of  patriotism  and  the  desire  to  do 
something  extra  with  every  member  of  this  division  has  resulted  in 
these  men  making  up  somewhat  for  the  loss  of  those  whose  ])ositions 
are  vot  unfilled. 

Second,  the  quarters  of  the  Food  and  Dairy  Division  were  moved 
from  the  Manhattan  Building  on  South  Dearborn  Street  to  our  present 
quarters  in  1410  Kimball  Hall  Building,  Jackson  and  Wabash  Avenue. 
This  interfered  for  a  while  with  the  work  of  the  laboratorv,  as  it  is 
quite  a  task  to  install  a  laboratory  in  any  building  at  any  time.  All 
materials  have  gone  up  very  much  in  price.  Chemicals  and  scientific 
glassware  in  some  instances  cost  300  per  cent  more.    In  accordance  with 
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instructions  sent  us  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance  we  have  instructed  the  entire  force,  and  have  had 
uniform  cooperation  in  complying  with  these  instructions. 

We  have  not  spent  the  amount  of  money  that  was  appropriated, 
principally  for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  had  the  force  on  the  payroll 
or  expense  account.  Whereas,  there  was  a  smaller  number  of  samples 
analyzed  than  formerly,  there  have  also  been  made  a  larger  number  of 
inspections  and  reinspections.  The  moneys  collected  from  the  stock 
feed  licenses  and  the  testers'  licenses  have  been  greater  than  ever  before. 
W^e  have  started  and  got  in  operation  the  Cold  Storage  Law.  It  took  a 
little  time  last  fall  to  get  it  going,  but  it  is  working  nicely  now  and 
has  met  with  hearty  approval  by  the  consuming  public.  We  have  done 
very  little  with  the  Paint  and  Oil  Act  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  and  assigned  to  this  division  for  enforcement.  Neither 
have  we  been  able  to  do  much  with  the  Fertilizer  Act. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  law  should  be  amended  or  a  bill  of  some  kind  be  enacted  that 
will  allow  the  Sui)erintendonts  and  the  Directors  more  leeway — in  fact, 
sudi  leeway  that  it  would  be  })ossible  for  them  to  go  out  in  the  field  in 
competition  wath  commercial  houses  and  get  such  scientific  help  as  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  work  of  the  division  or  department.  We  will 
have  to  have  more  chemists;  an  assistant  bacteriologist;  a  chemist  who 
has  s|)ecialized  in  paints  and  oils ;  and  two  inspectors  who  have  special- 
ized in  paints  and  oils.  If  a  bill  were  passed  that  would  allow  the 
Superintendent  to  go  out  into  the  field  and  get  competent  chemists  h*^ 
could  get  to  fill  one  of  the  vacancies  now  existing,  a  chemist  who  had 
specialized  in  paints  and  oils,  and  a  chemist  who  had  specialized  in 
fertilizer  work.  We  can  get  along  without  any  more  chemists  than  the 
law  provides  for,  which  is  nine.  This  may  not  be  true,  however,  with 
reference  to  the  inspection  department.  We  have  always  had  more  work 
than  the  inspectors  could  attend  to,  and  now'  we  have  the  Fertilizer 
Law  and  the  Paint  and  Oil  Law  to  enforce  in  addition  to  the  other 
work.  The  Cold  Storage  Act  is  one  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  in- 
spection work — competent  and  persistent  inspection.  This  division 
should  have  an  inspector  for  every  county  in  the  State.  Such  counties 
as  would  not  need  the  entire  time  of  one  man  for  the  year  round, 
would  be  offset  by  the  work  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  in  other  densely 
populated  counties.  However,  no  such  inspection  force  is  anticipated 
but  it  is  hoped  one  for  every  Congressional  District  and  two  at  large 
will  l)e  provided  for. 

During  the  war  we  have  not  insisted  on  that  margin  of  safety  that 
we  used  to  insist  on  prior  to  the  war  in  the  salvaging  of  foods.  Now 
our  insf)ection  force  gives  a  lot  of  time,  and  the  laboratory  gives  a  lot 
of  time  in  salvaging  to  the  maximum  as  we  always  did  before,  and  then 
trying  to  find  some  way  of  treating  goods  that  formerly  had  been  dis- 
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carded.  Appreciating  the  need  of  every  ounce  of  food  we  have  worked 
this  out  and  saved  a  great  many  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  food. 

At  the  request  of  the  Federal  authorities  we  have  been  cooperating 
continuously  with  the  United  States  Food  Administration  here  in  Chi- 
cago, and  with  all  the  other  agencies.  The  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
at  Washington  has  accepted,  and  asked  all  the  Food  Administrations 
and  Food  Departments  of  the  various  states  to  accept — if  they  have  not 
already  a  law — the  egg  law  and  rules  and  regulations  of  our  State  and 
to  enforce  them  in  their  states.  The  work  in  this  State  has  resulted  in 
a  big  saving  to  the  producers  of  eggs  and  to  the  distributers,  and  not 
only  a  saving  but  a  larger  proportion  of  better  eggs  to  the  consumers, 
and  there  will  be  a  like  result  all  over  the  countrv. 

The  division  office  and  laboratorv  are  orpranized  fullv  under  the 

ft  <^  •' 

Code  Act  and  operating  entirely  satisfactorily. 

ANALYST^S  REPORT 

The  total  number  of  samples  analyzed  was  2,279.  Of  this  number 
125  were  done  for  the  Division  of  Purchases  and  Supplies,  a  few  for 
the  United  States  Food  Administration,  and  a  number  were  complaints 
of  various  food  material  which  were  investigated,  the  balance  being 
samples  taken  by  the  inspectors  of  this  division  in  the  regular  course 
of  their  duty. 

During  August  and  September,  1917,  work  in  the  laboratory  was 
practically  stopped.  The  laboratory  in  our  former  quarters  in  the  Man- 
hattan Building  was  dismantled  and  the  new  quarters  in  the  Kimball 
Building  were  established.  Owing  to  a  shortage  of  carpenters,  plumbers 
and  other  workmen  the  time  occupied  in  moving  and  getting  the  new 
laboratory  started  was  longer  than  it  would  be  under  normal  conditions. 

During  the  last  year  considerable  work  has  been  done  on  the 
library  of  the  department,  which  consists  of  matter  mainly  concerned 
with  the  chemical,  bacteriological  and  statistical  sides  of  the  subject  of 
foods.  The  library  has  been  growing  for  some  years  with  practically  no 
classification  of  any  sort  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  wanted 
items  without  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  labor.  At  present  it 
is  possible  to  find  a  given  subject  quickly  through  the  use  of  the  card 
catalogue  which  at  present  contains  about  12.000  cards  and  is  con- 
stantly increasing. 

SUMMARY  OP  WORK  FOR  YEAR  ENDING  JT7NE  30,   1918 

Made  26,386  inspections. 

Made  17,645  reinspections. 

Investigated  complaints  and  rendered  assistance  to  IT.  S.  Food 
Administration  in  412  cases. 

Condemned  as  unfit  for  human  food:  Canned  goods,  117,693  lbs.; 
shell  eggs,  5,738  doz. ;  liquid  eggs,  19,464  lbs.;  miscellaneous  foods, 
232,727  lbs. 
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Prosecuted  and  secured  convictions  in  565  cases  for  violations  of 
i  Food  and  Sanitarv  Laws. 

We  have  examined  and  licensed  1,254  applicants  for  testing  cream 
!  and  collected  therefor  and  turned  into  the  State  Treasury,  $1,254. 

We  have  examined  and  licensed  33  cold  storage  plants,  for  which 
there  was  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  $825. 

We  have  examined  and  licensed  10  ^g%  breaking  plants,  for  which 
there  was  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  $3,000. 

We  have  licensed  1,380  different  brands  of  stock  feed,  for  which 
there  was  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  $34,500. 


DIVISION  OF  DAIRY  EXTENSION 

Lewis  N.  Wiggins,  Superintendent 


The  Division  of  Dairy  Extension  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Dairymen^s  Association,  Illinois  Butter  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Illinois  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers  Association,  Illinois  Bankers 
Association;  College  of  Agriculture;  Urbana,  and  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  is  giving  assistance  in  all  parts  of  the  State  in  the 
organization  of  Cow  Test  Associations,  Bull  Clubs,  Calf  Clubs,  Dairy- 
men^s  Meetings,  etc.  It  is  cooperating  with  County  Advisors,  Fanners' 
Institutes,  Women^s  Clubs,  schools,  and  the  agricultural  departments  of 
manufacturers  of  dairy  feeds,  dairy  supplies,  and  railroads.  It  is 
using  every  known  agency  to  get  in  close  touch  with  all  the  dairy 
interests  of  the  State. 

COOPEBATION  OP  DAIRY  INTERESTS 

The  division  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  on  a  common 
ground  of  cooperation  the  various  separate  organizations  of  the  dairy 
industry.  We  have  acted  as  a  clearing  houce,  assisting  the  dairy  farmer, 
breeders  of  dairy  cattle,  manufacturers  of  dairy  products  and  the  con- 
suming public  of  dairy  products,  in  securing  information  and  help  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  dairy  industry. 

CONSUMER  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

The  division  has  succeeded  in  encouraging  the  consumer  of  dairy 
products  to  have  a  keener  appreciation  of  their  high  food  value.  The 
fundamental  importance  of  dairy  products  in  human  nutrition  makes 
it  imperative  that  this  essential  food  supply  be  furnished  to  the  con- 
sumer at  stabalized  prices  based  upon  the  cost  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution, with  a  fair  return  for  the  producer,  distributer  or  manu- 
facturer. We  have  acted  as  advisor  and  mediator  between  producer, 
consumer  and  distributer  of  dairy  products  and  have  succeeded  in 
equalizing  prices. 

DAIRY  MEETINGS 

More  than  seventy-five  dairy  meetings  have  been  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  State.  The  Division  has  organized  some  of  these  meetings 
and  in  others  has  cooperated  with  the  Illinois  State  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation, Farmers^  Institutes,  Calf  Clubs  and  other  farm  organizations. 
We  have  supplied  speakers  who  are  practical  and  expert  dairymen. 
These  meetings  have  been  a  great  benefit  in  stimulating  interest  and 
bringing  information  to  the  producer  and  consumer  of  dairy  products. 
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» 

DAIRY  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

The  division  has  organized  a  Dairy  Stock  Exchange.  We  secure  a 
listing  of  all  good  dairy  stock  offered  for  sale  and  get  in  touch  with  the 
dairymen  and  farmers  who  want  to  purchase  dair}-  stock.  We  assist  in 
making  sales  and  exchanges  of  benefit  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

STATE  INSTITUTION   DAIRY   HERDS 

The  division  is  assisting  in  the  building  up  of  the  dairy  herds  of 
the  State  institutions.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  herds  of  all 
State  institutions  should  be  brought  to  a  high  state  of  eflBciency  and 
should  serve  as  models  in  order  to  stimulate  dairy  interest  and  demon- 
strate in  a  practical  manner  the  commercial  advantages  of  efficient  dairy 
herds  and  their  management. 

COW  TEST  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  division  has  encouraged  the  organization  of  many  Cow  Tefet 
Associations.  Tliru  them  the  value  of  the  individual  cow  is  demon- 
strated. The  profitable  cows  are  kept  and  the  unprofitable  cows  are 
sold  for  beef.  Their  associations  foster  a  better  cooperative  spirit 
among  farmers  and  stimulate  interest  in  farm  management,  intelligent 
breeding  and  feeding  of  all  livestock. 

BULL  ASSOCIATIONS 

'  The  division  has  cooperated  in  the  organization  of  bull  associations. 
By  the  organization  of  bull  associations  the  Dairy  Farmer  may  obtain 
the  use  of  a  pure  bred  dairy  bull  at  a  lower  cost  than  by  individual 
ownership  of  the  scrub  bull.  The  pure  bred  dairy  bull  whose  ancestors* 
producing  ability  is  known  will  play  a  most  important  part  in  the 
vital  work  of  increasing  the  efficiencv  of  our  dairv  herds. 

CALF   CLUBS 

There  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  twentv-five  calf  clubs  in  the 
State.  We  have  assisted  many  of  them  in  holding  meetings  and  sales- 
These  clubs  have  done  a  great  deal  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
farms  the  necessities  and  advantages  of  modern  dairying. 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  FAIRS 

The  division  has  made  special  effort  to  have  dairy  experts  in 
attendance.  We  have  exhibited  charts  and  photographs  and  distributed 
literature.  Our  experts  have  explained  the  important  dairy  subjects  to 
visitors. 

At  the  Centennial  State  Fair  this  year  we  will  have  charge  of  the 
Dairy  Products  Building  and  have  made  extensive  arrangements  with 
the  Dairy  Husbandry  Department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  to 
assist  US  in  having  a  large  display  of  types  of  dairy  cattle.  We  will 
show  the  results  of  various  experiments  in  breeding,  feeding,  judging 
and  testing. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

I.  We  recommend  the  promotion  of  Calf  Clubs,  Cow  Test  Asso- 
ciations, Bull  Clubs  and  all  dairy  organizations. 

II.  We  recommend  the  organization  and  carrying  on  of  cam- 
paigns : 

(a)  To  stimulate  production  of  dairy  products  and  insure  a  highei 
quality. 

(b)  To  educate  the  public  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  relative 
food  value  of  all  dairy  products  and  to  stimulate  a  wider  use  of  dairy 
products  on  the  tables  and  in  the  kitchens  of  our  American  homes  which 
will  mean  a  healthier  and  cheaper  fed  nation. 

(c)  To  prove  the  commercial  advantages  of  using  pure  bred  dairy 
sires. 

(d)  To  bring  before  the  farmer  and  the  dairyman  the  necessity  of 
breeding  better  dairy  cattle  and  maintaining  their  herds  to  a  high  state 
of  production,  not  only  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  dairy 
products  in  this  country  but  to  be  prepared  to  supply  breeding  stock 
for  the  countries  of  our  Allies,  whose  dairy  herds  have  been  depleted 
by  the  war. 

III.  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  regional  milk  commis- 
sions under  the  supervision  of  this  division  to  determine  the  cost  of 
producing  and  distributing  milk  in  its  various  forms  in  territories 
where  controversies  arise  between  the  producer  and  distributer  and 
consumer  of  dairy  products. 

IV.  We  recommend  that  special  consideration  be  given  to  problems 
involved  in  more  economical  methods  of  production  and  distribution 
of  milk  with  a  view  that  this  necessary  food  be  supplied  to  the  public 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  the  return  of  cost  and  a 
reasonable  profit  to  those  engaged  in  the  industry. 

V.  We  recommend  that  the  dairv  herds  owned  bv  the  State  and 
county  institutions  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Division  of 
Dairv  Extension. 

During  the  year  1917-1918  we  have  not  undertaken  any  campaigns 
or  organizations  which  have  incurred  any  great  amount  of  expense. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  division  was  called  into  the  service  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  as  Associate  Manager  of  the  Central  Division, 
During  his  absence  from  this  division  he  was  not  paid  a  salary  and  only 
a  small  amount  of  the  appropriation  allotted  this  division  was  used 
during  the  years  1917  and  1918.  However,  we  are  now  so  well  or- 
ganized and  the  conditions  of  the  dairy  industry  are  so  vital  that  it  will 
be  necessary  within  the  year  1918-1919  to  use  the  entire  amount  of 
the  appropriation  and  even  then  we  feel  we  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
the  ever  increasing  demands  put  upon  us. 
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CONCLUSION 

We  especially  want  to  give  recognition  to  the  splendid  cooperation 
given  this  division  by  the  Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry,  College  of 
Agriculture,  Urbana;  Illinois  State  Dairymen's  Association;  Illinois 
Blinkers  Association;  Illinois  Butter  Manufacturers  Improvement  Asso^ 
elation;  County  Advisors;  and  many  individuals  who  have  given  their 
time  and  served  loyally. 

The  division  has  succeeded  in  building  a  greater  and  a  better  dairy 
agriculture  in  the  State  under  very  trying  and  unusual  economic  con- 
ditions. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Barney  Cohen,  Director 


This  department  has  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  functions  of  Hie 
Civil  Administrative  Code,  but  more  particularly  an  analysis  of  the  func- 
tions of  this  department,  that  those  functions  may  be  enforced  and 
administered  legally,  efficiently  and  economically. 

This  report  is  an  attempt  to  state  how  these  functions  have  been 
performed. 

Analysis  shows  that  the  general  function  of  The  Department  of 
Labor  is  to  "improve  working  conditions/'  In  fact,  the  entire  scope  of 
the  department  may  be  boiled  down  to  the  phrase,  "to  .improve  labor 
conditions." 

LAW  BNPOROBMBNT 

The  first  specific  function  is  that  of  law  enforcement.  The  original 
idea  seems  to  have  been,  in  enacting  labor  laws,  to  delegate  certain 
powers  of  inspection  and  prosecution  to  an  administrative  officer.  Later, 
by  the  Civil  Administrative  Code,  this  law-enforcing  power  was,  and 
now  ip,  centered  in  the  Director  of  the  department. 

EDUCATION 

Besides  the  law-enforcing  function.  The  Department  of  Labor  is 
required  to  compile  and  disseminate  labor  information ;  in  other  words, 
to  do  educational  work  in  the  field  of  labor.  The  relative  importance 
of  tliese  two  main  functions — first,  law-enforcement,  and  second,  educa- 
tional work — seems  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Director.  That 
they  are  the  two  main  functions,  seems  plainly  evident.  Their  relative 
importance,  however,  is  not  so  evident.  Strictly  following  administra- 
tive customs  which  were  traditional  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Civil  Administrative  Code,  means  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  of  this  department  is  to  be  devoted  to  law-enforcement  and  that 
the  educational  function  is  merely  incidental — or  at  most  supplementary. 

While  wishing  to  keep  away  from  any  too  radical  departure  from 
tested  methods,  the  Director  of  this  department  has  made  a  strong 
attempt  to  combine  these  two  functions,  so  that  law-enforcement  would 
be  ed^icaiional  rather  than  punitive.  It  would  seem  that  the  efficient 
administration  of  this  department  rests  entirely  upon  the  principle  that 
it  is  better  to  educate  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  know  and  observe  the 
law,  rather  than  punish  them  for  law-violation.  The  forty  inspectors  of 
this  department,  as  an  instance,  can  and  are  instructed  to  do  con- 
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structive  work  in  advising,  counseling  and  educating  those  with  whom 
they  come  in. official  contact,  rather  than  seek  opportunity  or  pretense 
to  prosecute. 

CUSTODY 

Additional  to  the  function  of  law  enforcement,  the  custodian  func- 
tion applies  in  The  Department  of  Labor  insofar  as  its  officials  are 
placed  in  charge  of  certain  rights  common  to  all  workers.  The  principal 
right  so  affected  is  the  right  to  pursue  regular,  useful  and  profitable 
employment.  This  right  is  one  which  is  inherent  in  the  individual,  in 
an  age  of  industry  such  as  this.  The  worker  has  nothing  but  his  skill 
to  sell ;  a  day  lost  or  put  in  at  wrong  employment  is  lost  to  him  forever. 
The  State,  therefore,  is  logically  responsible  to  give  to  the  worker  an 
opportunity  to  procure  work — work  that  will,  first  of  all,  be  of  benefit  to 
the  State,  and  second,  will  employ  him  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his 
capability  and  capacity  in  essential  industry. 

This  department,  therefore,  under  the  Civil  Administrative  Code, 
seems  to  be  th^  logical  custodian  of  the  employment  rights  of  the  worker. 

PURCHASE  AND  SUPPLY 

The  function  of  purchase  and  supply — a  fourth  function  required 
of  several  of  the  departments  under  the  Code — is  of  relatively  small 
importance  in  The  Department  of  Labor.  The  director  may  approve 
or  disapprove  any  request  for  purchase  made  by  any  division  in  his 
department.  Only  to  this  extent  is  the  department  concerned  in  the 
supply,  or  purchase  function,  which  is  of  such  great  importance  in 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings. 

QUASI-JUDICIAL  FUNCTION 

The  Civil  Adfuinistrative  Code  is  an  administrative  enactment, 
conferring  administrative  powers.  It  confers,  however — or  rather  trans- 
mits by  reenactment — quasi-judicial  and  certain  administrative  powers 
upon  five  officials  whose  admin  us trative  acts  are,  it  would  seem,  subject 
to  review  and  subsequent  approval  or  disapproval. 

Eecognizing  a  principle  of  law  which  is  almost  as  old  as  the  law 
itself,  the  judiciary  has  ever  been  left  free  from  accountability  to  ad- 
ministrative review.  This  judicial  freedom  seems  to  be  observed  in  the 
Civil  Administrative  Code.  In  The  Department  of  Labor,  the  five 
Industrial  Officers,  a  part  of  whose  work  is  held  to  be  quasi-judicial  in 
character,  are  left  free  from  administrativp  influence  in  their  interpreta- 
tion and  adjudication  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

SUMMARY  OF  FUNCTIONS 

It  is  then  evident  that  the  following  are  the  functions  of  The  De- 
partment of  Labor :  (1)  Law-enforcement;  (2)  education;  (3)  custody; 
(4)  purchase,  and  (5)  the  outside  quasi-judicial  function  inherent  only 
in  the  five  Industrial  Officers. 
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SPECIFIC  DUTIES  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  general  duties  of  the  different  divisions  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows:  The  General  Office  of  The  Department  of  Labor  is  designed 
to  care  for  all  accounting,  authorization  and  supervision  matters  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  eleven  divisions  comprehended  witliin  the  department. 
According  to  the  uniform  practice  required  by  the  Code,  all  claims 
against  the  department,  for  traveling  expense;  and  all  bills  for  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  various  offices  shall  come  to  the  General 
Office  for  approval  before  being  forwarded  to  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  Buildings  for  authorization,  or  to  The  Department  of  Finance 
for  payment. 

Each  division  is  required  to  make  certain  reports;  a  daily  report 
of  its  important  activities,  a  weekly  report  of  employees  on  duty,  a 
monthly  report  of  certain  expenditures,  and  by-yearly  and  yearly  reports 
as  required  by  statute,  or  such  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Governor. 

DIVISION   OF   LABOR  STATISTICS 

The  Division  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  successor  to  the  "Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,"  took  over  the  work  of  that  activity  on  July  1,  1917. 
There  were  no  important  changes  in  the  statistical  laws  formerly  en- 
forced by  the  Bureau  of  liabor  Statistics,  so  that  the  division  continues 
this  work  as  formerly  done  by  the  bureau.  Statistics  relating  to  acci- 
dents in  industry  throughout  the  State  are  here  compiled  and  tabulated 
and  the  information  transmitted  to  other  divisions  as  may  be  necessary. 
Compilations  made  by  the  remaining  divisions  of  the  department  are 
also  filed  in  the  Division  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  findings  made 
available  for  public  information,  and  for  the  consideration  and  guidance 
of  this  and  other  departments. 

EMPLOYMENT   OFFICES 

The  Division  of  Chicago  Free  Employment  Offices  maintains  an 
office  in  Chicago,  and  is  now  cooperating  with  the  United  States  Free 
Employment  Offices.  The  general  duties  of  this  division  are  to  provide 
to  all  applicants,  free  of  charge,  employment  suited  to  their  capabilities, 
when  possible;  and,  insofar  as  circumstances  permit,  to  make  a 
canvass  of  employers  needing  help  and  to  supply  them  with  workers  of 
the  kind  desired. 

Divisions  Four  to  Eight  include  the  Free  Employment  Offices  in 
East  St.  Louis,  Peoria,  Eookford,  Rock  Island,  and  Springfield.  The 
duties  of  each  Free  Employment  Office  noted  above  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Chicago  office.  Each  operates  in  the  territors'  assigned  to  it  by 
the  department,  and  cooperates  with  the  other  offices  and  with  the 
Federal  Employment  Service. 

EMPLOYMENT   ADVT80BY   BOARD 

The  Division  of  General  Advisory  Board  for  the  Free  Emplo^Tucnt 
Offices  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  entire  State  employment 
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service.  Its  duties  are  to  determine  certain  questions  of  policy,  to  plan 
for  the  coordination  and  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  offices  throughout 
the  State  to  as  great  a  degree  as  is  found  practicable;  and,  in  general, 
to  act  as  counsel  to  the  various  offices,  under  the  general  guidance  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Free  Employment  Agencies. 

CHIEF   INSPECTOR   OF   PRIVATE   EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

The  Division  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Private  Employment  Agencies 
enforces  the  various  laws  having  to  do  with  all  employment  agencies  in 
the  State  other  than  free  employment  agencies;  recommends  for  license 
such  agencies  as  comply  with  the  law  and  furnish  a  suitable  bond;  and 
acts. as  prosecutor  or  arbitrator  in  matters  of  dispute  where  patrons  of 
licensed  agencies  believe  themselves  wronged  or  aggrieved. 

FACTORY   INSPECTION 

The  Division  of  Factory  Inspection  is  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  ten  laws  designed  to  insure  the  healtli,  safety  and  comfort  of  workers. 
The  Chief  Inspector,  through  his  deputies,  inspects  all  establishments 
coming  within  the  scope  of  those  laws,  makes  prosecutions  where  neces- 
sary and  recommends  changes  as  needed  or  required. 

INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION 

The  Industrial  Commission  of  Illinois  is  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and,  together  with  its  arbi- 
trators and  conciliators,  attends  to  the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes. 

COOPERATION   WITH  EMPLOYERS 

In  all  our  dealings  with  the  employer  an  attempt  is  made  to  show 
how  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned  to  comply  with  the  laws  en- 
forced by  the  department.  It  has  been  found  that  what  little  opposition 
there  is  from  employers  comes  from  misunderstanding — either  the  in- 
tention or  the  manner  of  enforcement  of  the  law.  Employers  as  a  class 
are  by  no  means  hostile  to  law  enforcement,  but  wish  to  be  saved  undue 
expense  or  the  minor  troubles  incident  to  over-inspection.  Owing  to  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  inspectors  in  the  State,  there  is  little 
danger  of  over-inspection;  but,  owing  to  the  number  of  laws  enforced 
by  The  Department  of  Labor  and  to  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
them,  the  employer  occasionally  takes  the  stand  that  it  is  difficult  to 
know  what  to  do. 

The  Director  of  Labor  and  the  heads  of  the  various  divisions  have 
cooperated  with  employers  through  their  associations  and  otherwise  to 
keep  them  posted  on  what  constitutes  law  observance,  and  how  it  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  employer  to  observe  the  law.  As  an  instance  of 
how  this  works  out,  the  new  Child  Labor  Law,  which  became  operative 
July  1,  1917,  was  much  simplified  in  its  method  of  enforcement,  through 
a  practical  system  of  cooperation  by  the  Department  with  employers. 
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CENTRALIZATION  OF  AUTHORITY 

Tliere  is  now  a  tendency  among  employers  to  hold  some  one  officer 
in  the  firm  responsible  for  the  study  and  observance  of  labor  laws.  This 
has  helped  to  maintain  the  cordial  relations  existing  between  this  depart- 
ment and  employers,  to  a  considerable  degree.  If  the  work  of  hiring 
men,  women  and  children  is  turned  over  to  an  employment  manager  in 
the  plant,  and  this  manager  is  held  responsible  for  all  violations  of  the 
law  relating  to  such  employment  it  is  very  sure  that  he  will,  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  different  divisions  of  The  Department  of  Labor 
w^hich  have  to  do  with  employment  matters,  and  will  not  only  gain 
much  good  from  their  cooperation,  but  will  never  need  to  fear  the  results 
of  unexpected  inspection. 

NEED  OF  A   SYSTEM   OF   INDUSTRIAL  REPORTING 

The  department  is  in  receipt  of  a  considerable  number  of  inquiries 
for  lists  of  manufacturers  in  the  State,  information  on  the  number  of 
workers  employed,  together  with  classification  of  such  workers.  These 
inquiries  come  from  other  departments  and  divisions  under  the  Code, 
and  from  persons  and  industries  throughout  both  the  State  and  the 
Ujiited  States  generally. 

At  present  there  is  no  moans  at  the  command  of  the  department  by 
which  an  employer  can  be  compelled  to  furnish  an  industrial  census  of 
his  establishment,  and  previous  attempts  to  secure  such  information 
have  failed  mainly  because  employers  do  not  see  the  need  of  returning 
blanks  properly  filled  out.  An  industrial  survey  of  the  State  made  by  a 
persojial  canvass  does  not  seem  advisable,  because  of  the  cost  attached 
to  such  a  method  of  compiling  information.  Were  there  legislation 
making  it  mandatory  upon  the  employer  to  fill  out  information  blanks, 
giving  exact  information  of  the  number  of  workers  in  his  employ,  an 
industrial  census  could  be  made  once  a  year  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost.  Such  legislation  has  long  been  needed  and  the  need  for  such  a 
system  will  become  pressing  during  and  after  the  reconstruction  period 
following  the  war.  This  department  will  gladly  cooperate  with  other 
departments  in  attempting  to  secure  such  legislation. 

METHODS   OF   REPORTING   ACCIDENTS    BY   EMPLOYERS    IN    ILLINOIS 

By  an  act  effective  July  1,  1907,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  every 
employer  in  the  State  of  Illinois  employing  laborers,  mechanics,  jniners, 
clerks,  or  other  servants,  or  employees  of  any  character,  to  make  an  im- 
mediate report  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  every  fatal  accident, 
and  also  to  make  a  report  of  every  nonfatal  accidcjit  by  which  the  one 
injured  was  incapacitated  for  thirty  days  or  more. 

Under  an  act  which  became  effective  Januarv  1,  1910,  known  as 
'^An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  of  Eraployees,^^ 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  owner,  lessee,  superintendent  or  person  in  charge 
—5  A  C 
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of  any  factory,  mercantile  establishment  or  work  shop  in  'the  State  of 
Illinois,  to  send  an  immediate  report  of  all  fatal  accidents  to  the  Chief 
State  Factory  Inspector.  This  act  further  provides  that  between  the 
15th  and  25th  of  every  month,  such  employers  shall  report  injuries 
occurring  to  tlieir  employees  during  the  previous  calendar  month,  en- 
tailing a  loss  of  time  of  fifteen  successive  days  or  more. 

A  subsection  of  that  section  provides  that  the  reporting  of  accidents 
as  provided,  releases  any  employer  making  such  reports  from  reporting 
to  any  other  State  officer,  board  or  commission. 

Under  an  act  enforced  July  1,  1917,  known  as  the  "Workmen^s 
Compensation  Act,'^  it  is  made  the  duty  of  every  employer  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  operating  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  to  make  an 
immediate  report  of  all  fatal  accidents  to  the  Industrial  Commission, 
and  further  provides  that  such  employer  shall  report  to  the  Industrial 
Commission,  between  the  15th  and  25th  of  each  month,  all  accidental 
injuries  to  employees,  entailing  a  loss  to  the  worker  of  moreythan  one 
week's  time.  A  part  of  that  section  provides  that  the  making  of  reports 
as  provided  in  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  shall  release  the  em- 
ployer under  provisions  of  said  act  from  making  such  a  report  to  any 
other  officer  of  the  State. 

Compliance  with  the  law  for  reports  as  provided  by  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  and  the  Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  Act,  seems  to 
relieve  the  employer  of  the  need  of  reporting  under  the  1907  law, 
although  that  law  has  never  been  directly  repealed.  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  being  the  latest  of  these  acts  passed  and  requiring  a 
report  on  the  loss  of  time  of  the  least  number  of  days  and  seeming  to 
cover  all  of  the  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  etc.,  affected  by  the 
Health,  Safety  and  Comfort  Act,  seems  to  take  away  certain  reportorial 
requirements  from  the  latter.  Accident  reports  as  now  made  to  the 
Industrial  Commission  are,  also  reported,  in  part,  to  the  office  of  the 
Factory  Inspector  and  further  cooperation  between  those  offices  is 
planned. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mining  Act  requires  an  immediate 
report  of  all  fatal  accidents,  through  the  Division  of  Inspection,  The 
Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  a 
report  on  all  nonfatal  accidents  entailing  a  loss  of  thirty  days  time  or 
more  in  coal  mines  is  assembled  for  that  department. 

A  section  of  the  Public  Utilities  Act  requires  that  every  public 
utilitv  shall  make  report  of  accidents  to  the  Public  TJtility  Commission. 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  there  is  considerable  conflict  in  the  laws 
governing  accident  reporting.  Confusion  consequently  results,  as  the 
employer  is  not  certain  to  whom  a  report  is  to  be  forwarded,  and  often 
is  in  doubt  as  to  what  accidents  are  to  be  reported.  The  department 
plans  to  ask — after  consultation  with  all  departments  concerned — ^for  a 
law  coverinor  a  simplified  system  of  accident  reporting.  This,  if  ob- 
tained, will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both  employer  and  employed 
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and  make  possible  accurate  deductions  of  conclusions  having  to  do  with 
accidents  in  industry. 

PBOPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASE  LAW 

After  seven  years  operation  the  Occupational  Disease  Law — enforced 
by  the  Division  of  Factory  Inspection — owing  to  its  original  sound  con- 
struction, has  suflfered  no  change.  The  division  physicians.  Dr.  Harold 
K.  Gibson  and  Dr.  George  L.  Apfelbach,  from  an  experience  embracing 
those  years,  feel  that  this  law  has  been  very  effective  in  the  prevention 
of  industrial  disease,  for  the  reason  that  ample  police  power  is  given  to 
the  division  for  its  enforcement. 

Nevertheless,  the  physicians  feel  that  this  law  could  be  improved  by 
the  following  changes : 

1.  Section  2  should  include,  in  addition  to  the  substances  mentioned 
therein,  **Benzine,  benzol,  naptha,  nitro-benzol,  aniline,  trinitro-toluene, 
dinitro-toluene,  methyl  alcohol,  nitric  acid,  'mercury,  carbon  disulphide, 
hydroflouric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  picric  acid,  nitrous  gases.^' 

2.  The  Department  of -Public  Health  and  the  Illinois  Division  of 
Factory  Inspection  partly  duplicate  each  other's  work,  and  for  this 
reason  Section  4  should  read,  "It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  any 
licensed  physician  who  should  make  examinations  as  provided  in  Section 
3  of  this  Act,  to  make  an  immediate  report  thereof  to  the  Illinois 
Division  of  Factory  Inspection  upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  said 
division  upon  request.'* 

Further,  change — "Provided,  that  the  failure  of  any  such  physician 
to  receive  the  blanks  of  the  Illinois  Division  of  Factory  Inspection  for 
making  such  report,  shall  not  excuse  the  physician  from  making  the 
report  as  herein  provided."  Change  Section  5,  as  follows:  'TPhe 
Division  of  Factory  Inspection  shall,  through  its  medical  inspectors, 
receive  the  reports  of  physicians  making  such  medical  examination  and 
keep  an  accurate  record  thereof." 

3.  A  section  should  be  introduced  into  the  Occupational  Disease 
Law  requiring  all  physicians  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  report  to  the 
Division  of  Factory  Inspection  the  occurrence  of  all  diseases  which,  in 
their  opinion,  arc  due  to  occupation,  and  also  to  make  it  obligatory  ov 
the  part  of  hospitals  to  furnish  such  information  to  the  division. 

4.  Repeated  violation  of  the  reporting  requirement  by  any  physician 
should  be  made  sufficient  cause  for  revocation  of  his  license  to  practice 
medicine.  Such  evidence  should  be  filed  with  The  Department  of 
Registration  and  Education  for  that  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  above  changes  in  the  Occupational  Disease  Law, 
it  is  also  recommended  that  compensation  be  paid  for  disability  arising 
from  industrial  disease  as  specified  in  section  2.  Such  compensation 
would  be  provided  by  a  change  in  the  compensation  law  of  this  State. 
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COMPULSORY   SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

In  an  ideally  perfect  commonwealth,  in  which  the  enforcement  of 
school  attendance  is  made  compulsory,  and  where  it  is  found  possible 
strictly  to  enforce  the  law,  there  is  little  doubt  that  violations  under 
the  child  labor  law  would  be  remarkably  few,  if  not  entirely  absent. 
Such  a  method  would  be  dealing  with  the  problem  of  child  labor  at  its 
very  source. 

REORGANIZATION   OP  INDUSTRY   AFTER  THE   WAR 

The  Department  of  Labor  has,  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  had 
ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  various  causes  that  affect  the  demand 
for  labor.  The  six  Free  Employment  Agencies,  the  Division  of  General 
Advisory  Board  for  those  offices,  and  the  Division  of  Chief  Inspector  of 
Private  Employment  Agencies  and  of  Factory  Inspection  come  in  the 
closest  possible  contact  with  workers  and  actual  industrial  conditions. 
Labor  supply  and  demand — the  geographical  shift  of  labor — ^the  turn- 
over in  labor  because  of  many  jobs  open,  from  which  a  choice  can  be 
made — these  factors,  particularly,  in  the  labor  market  are  met  at  first 
hand  by  these  divisions. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  marked 
reorganization  of  industry  after  the  war.  While  prediction  often  results 
in  wrong  deductions,  yet  the  wealth  of  material  assembled  by  the  various 
divisions  of  this  department  is  so  suggestive  that  it  would  seem  safe 
to  make  some  definite  comments  and  to  deduce  some  few  probabilities. 
These  are  set  forth  below. 

WOMEN   IN   INDUSTRY 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  the  present  extension — both  of  the 
number  of  women  in  industry  and  in  the  field  in  which  they  work— will 
continue  after  the  war.  The  reasons  for  this  seem  to  be  psychological, 
as  well  as  educational  and  economic.  Among  the  psychological  reasons 
which  warrant  the  belief  that  women  will  continue  in  industry  after 
the  war,  is  the  probability  that  where  they  have  taken  up  a  class  of 
work  formerly  done  exclusively  by  men,  because  the  nation  need  A  such 
work  done  and  there  were  no  men  to  do  it,  a  mental  barrier  has  been 
broken  down.  This  barrier  will  probably  not  again  be  raised.  Women 
will  doubtless  continue  to  work  as  elevator  operators,  and  in  machine 
shops — in  many  cases — at  heavy  work  formerly  done  almost  exclusively 
by  men.  Women  who,  previous  to  the  war,  were  content  to  work  in 
stores  or  offices  for  a  comparatively  small  wage,  once  having  secured 
double  or  triple  the  same  wage  at  a  kind  of  work  which,  though  un- 
pleasant, puts  a  sure  and  increased  reward  in  the  pay  envelope,  will  not 
be  content  to  go  back  to  the  lower  wages  paid  the  routine  worker. 

INTENSIVE  TRAINING 

The  educational  angle  must  almost  be  considered.  Both  women 
and  men  have  been  educated  by  necessity  and  forced  training  to  take 
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positions  of  increased  responsibility.  As  far  as  men  are  concerned, 
this  is  well  shown  in  the  field  of  military  training.  Officers  in  the 
United  States  Army  in  the  time  of  peace  were  compelled  to  undergo  four 
years^  training  before  being  rewarded  by  appointment  to  the  lowest 
rank  as  a  commissioned  officer. 

In  war  times,  intensive  training  has  made  it  possible  to  graduate 
a  second  lieutenant  after  three  months^  training.  Somewhat  the  same 
condition  exists  in  industry  during  war  time.  Intensive  industrial 
training  has  been  more  or  less  systematically  given  to  unskilled  workers 
who  otherwise  would  have  remained  at  routine  work.  This  intensive 
training  for  human  material  which  otherwise  would  have  remained  in 
an  inactive  untrained  state,  has  done  two  important  things.  First,  it 
has  produced  skilled  labor  in  considerable  numbers.  Second,  it  has 
created  a  class  which  will  never  be  content  to  go  back  to  routine  work 
— because  of  the  low  rate  which  is  paid  to  such  labor.  In  cases  coming 
within  the  scope  or  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  department,  common 
laborers  have  been  able  to  make  a  daily  wage — after  intensive  training 
of  some  sort — which  almost,  if  not,  wholly  equals  their  weekly  stipend 
during  the  pre-war  period. 

WAGE  READJUSTMENT 

The  economic  condition  is  to  be  considered  more  from  the  em- 
ployer's point  of  view,  as  he  will  undoubtedly  again  seek  to  secure  labor 
in  a  cheap  market.  This  motive  will  probably  be  basic  in  the  matter 
of  wage  readjustment.  On  the  one  hand  there  will  be  the  worker  who 
has  become  accustomed  to  a  substantial  salary;  on  the  other  hand  will 
be  the  employer  who  has  felt  that  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor,  he 
has  been  compelled  to  pay  what  is  to  him  a  remarkably  high  wage. 
These  two  opposing  forces  doubtless  will  open  anew  the  wage  question 
the  moment  that  the'  labor-placing  agencies  find  that  there  is  an  excess 
of  labor  over  the  demand. 

The  entire  subject  of  reorganization  of  industry  after  the  war  has 
been  taken  up  informally  with  other  departments,  and  there  is  now 
under  consideration  a  more  or  less  defined  plan,  beginning  with  the 
caring  for  wounded  and  incapacitated  soldiers  by  the  combined  work 
of  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  The  Department  of  Labor.. 
In  dealing  with  prospective  general  unemployment,  the  employment 
divisions  of  this  department  are  available.  As  the  need  is  made  mani- 
fest, the  machinery  of  the  Free  Employment  Agencies  will  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  not  only  of  returned  soldiers,  but  of  those  also  who  find 
it  necessary  to  make  a  shift  because  of  changing  conditions,  after  we 
have  won  the  war. 

REPLACEMENT  OF  MALE  WORKERS  BY  FEMALE 

Early  in  September,  1917,  it  was  noted  from  reports  coming  to  The 
Department  of  Labor  that  the  opinion  was  generally  prevalent  that  a 
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shortage  of  labor  existed  in  many  lines  and  that  such  shortage  was 
destined  to  become  acute. 

All  the  divisions  ^were  accordingly  instructed  to  report  any  demand 
for  labor  not  normal,  such  reports  to  be  in  addition  to  the  ones  ordinarily 
filed  with  the  department. 

February  1,  a  statement  was  issued  to  the  press  concerning  the 
alleged  labor  sliortage.  It  was  found,  from  thorough  investigation,  that 
the  shortage  at  that  time  was  not  general  throughout  the  State,  but 
rather  was  confined  to  certain  classes  of  labor.  It  was  further  held  by 
some  who  were  in  close  touch  with  labor  conditions  that  there  was  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  certain  employers  to  make  systematic  replace- 
ments of  male  workers  with  female,  such  replacements  often  being  made 
at  a  lower  salary,  basing  such  action  on  the  alleged  '^unprecedented 
shortage  of  labor.'^ 

As  it  was  recognized  that  there  would  be  soon  an  actual  shortage  of 
labor,  and  that  these  wholesale  replacementa  should  not  be  attempted 
immediately,  but  should,  where  necessary,  be  brought  about  gradually,  a 
statement  was  issued  to  the  press  about  February  1,  giving  the  result 
of  systematic  investigation  of  the  labor  demand  and  supply. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  article  given  to  the  press  at  the 
time  stated  showing  the  condition  of  the  labor  supply  at  that  time. 

"In  the  attempt  to  get  the  most  systematic  and  authoritative  in- 
formation possible,  The  Department  of  Labor,  about  January  15,  began 
specific  inquiries  of  those  of  its  activities  in  the  closest  touch  with  labor 
and  labor  conditions.    The  replies  are  now  in  and  tabulated. 

"General  superintendents  of  free  employment  agencies  were  asked 
to  report  specifically  the  labor  conditions  in  their  respective  localities, 
not  only  as  to  the  so-called  shortage  of  labor,  but  as  to  either  the  actual ' 
or  prospective  replacement  of  male  workers  with  females. 

"Inspectors  of  private  employment  agencies  and  all  businesses 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  laws  enforced  by  the  Factory  Inspection 
Division  were  called  upon  to  secure  from  all  of  the  employment  agencies 
in  the  State,  and  from  factory  managers  as  called  upon,  any  information 
that  would  be  of  value  covering  either  labor  shortage  or  labor  replace- 
ments.   Up  to  the  present  time  more  than  175.  reports  have  been  received. 

'basically,  it  is  found  that  the  usual  shortage  of  labor  has  re- 
mained substantially  the  same,  or  been  intensified  from  a  slight  to  a 
considerable  degree  in  those  industries  where  a  shortage  customarily  and 
commonly  exists.  For  instance,  the  usual  shortage  in  domestic  labor 
and  in  farm  help  has  remained  stationary  in  some  localities,  while  in 
others  it  has  been  extremely  marked.  Where  crops  are  large  and  the 
yield  unusual  there  was  frequently  noted  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
usual  demand, and  consequent  scarcity  of  farm  labor.  Where  factories 
were  absorbing  available  female  labor,  this  in  many  cases  affected  the 
problem  of  domestic  help  accordingly. 
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"Again,  locality  has  had  considerable  to  do  with  tlie  sliortage  of 
general  labor.  This  has  been  a  matter  of  wages  and  locality  to  some 
extent,  as  communities  within  the  immediate  radius  of  unusual  manu- 
facturing operations  have  drawn  in  many  cases  heavily  from  associated 
industries. 

"Reports  from  Chicago  state  that  nothing  apparent  as  yet  has  been 
noted  generally  in  connection  with  the  shortage  of  labor,  particularly 
unskilled  labor.  To  the  contrary,  there  actually  exists  a  surplus  of  this 
class.  The  actual  shortage  appears  to  be  machinists,  tool  and  die 
workers  and  molders.  Eeplacements  of  male  and  female  workers  have 
not  occurred  to  a  noticeable  degree,  one  estimate  being  *les8  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.^ 

"A  report  from  Rockford  advises  that  the  usual  conditions  obtain, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  workers  have  been  released  from  Camp 
Grant  and  shortage  exists  in  certain  trades — tool  makers,  machinists 
and  molders.  There  are  some  minor  replacements — estimated  not  to 
exceed  two  per  cent,  no  general  replacements  being  planned. 

"Reports  from  Rock  Island  are  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  short- 
age in  ordinary  factory  labor,  but  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for 
skilled  labor  in  factory  work  which  has  not  been  filled.  Replacements 
of  male  by  female  workers  have  taken  place  in  some  instances  where 
male  workers  were  of  draft  age.  Notably,  instances  of  replacement  are 
seen  in  the  use  of  girls  in  core  rooms  in  foundaries,  and  in  some  cases 
in  the  lighter  work  in  shops.  Such  replacements  range  from  three  to 
above  50  per  cent  in  the  case  of  some  few  individual  businesses. 

"Prom  Peoria  it  is  learned  that  there  is  no  marked  shortage  of 
labor,  and  but  one  case  has  come  to  notice  where  women  replaced  men 
at  unskilled  labor. 

"Springfield  reports  show  that  the  only  shortage  has  been  in  rail- 
road and  factory  work,  in  some  cases.  There  have  not  been  sufiRcient  to 
warrant  a  statement  that  an  actual  shortage  exists.  There  have  been  no 
replacements  noted. 

"East  St.  Ijouis  reports  a  shortage  in  labor  which  possibly  might  be 
corrected  by  a  slight  increase  in  wages,  as  eastern  commercial  centers 
have  made  higher  bids  for  unskilled  l«^bor.  An  actual  shortage  there- 
fore exists.     Replacements  of  male  by  female  workers  are  negligible^ 

"Detailed  reports  made  by  private  employment  agencies,  mostly 
located  in  Chicago,  are  almost  uniform  when  classified  according  to  the 
kind  of  work  in  which  the  agency  specializes.  There  seems  to  be  great 
uniformity  in  the  demand  reported  from  all  sources  for  female  elevator 
operators  to  replace  male.    Theatrical  agencies  report  no  change. 

"Agencies  specializing  on  domestic  help  almost  invariably  report  an 
unusual  shortage. 

"TJiere  seems  to  be  what  is  termed  ^a  medium  shortage* — the  supply 
being  somewhat  more  uncertain  than  usual  for  office  workers,  railroad 
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labor  and  woodmen.  A  marked  shortage  of  machinists  and  foundry 
workers  seems  to  exist. 

"One  authority  states  that  the  question  of  women  taking  the  places 
of  men  has  been  exaggerated  ten-fold,  and  that  he  does  not  know  of  a 
single  instance  where  an  employer  has  put  a  woman  to  work  in  place  of 
a  man  v/ho  has  joined  the  army.  Opposed  to  this,  an  agency  finds  a 
tendency  towards  filling  positions  with  women,  particularly  in  hanks, 
and  similar  lines  of  business. 

"Such  is  the  best  information  obtainable  by  this  department  as  to 
shortage  which  is  held  to  exist  in  labor  ranks.  From  this  the  manu- 
facturer will  be  able  to  deduce  how  both  the  actual  or  apparent  labor 
fihortase  mav  affect  his  business  and  as  to  what  the  tendencies  are  as  to 
the  replacement  of  male  with  female  workers." 

Indications  began  to  show  in  May  that  replacements  were  becoming 
more  common,  and  in  order  to  determine  exactly  what  percentage  of 
replaccinents  wore  being  made,  inspectors  for  the  Division  of  Factory 
Inspection  were  required  to  turn  in  detailed  information  on  all  plants 
visited,  listing  the  number  of  employees  at  the  time  of  inspection,  the 
number  one  year  previous,  and  the  number  of  replacements  of  male 
workers  by  female,  made  within  the  year.  This  system  installed  at  that 
time  is  kept  up,  and  has  proved  a  ver}'  satisfactory  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  percentage  of  replacements  being  made  in  the  State. 

Industries  employing  133,093  workers  were  found,  during  the 
month  of  June,  1918,  to  have  made  805  replacements  of  males  by 
females.  This  covered  6,242  industries  inspected,  and  showed  a  replace- 
ment ratio  of  approximately  3/5  of  1  per  cent,  indicating  that  earlier 
estimates  of  a  more  general  character  had  overestimated,  rather  than 
underestimated,  the  number  of  replacements.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  this  ratio  will  show  an  increase,  as  these  investigations  are  continued. 

PUBLICITY   WORK 

The  department  has  been  quite  successful  in  securing  favorable  pub- 
licity whenever  necessary.  The  papers  throughout  the  State  appear  to 
be  more  interested  in  the  work  of  one  or  two  otlier  departments  than 
in  that  of  The  Department  of  Labor.  As  an  instance,  the  extremely 
valuable  information  constantly  being  secured  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  finds  a  ready  welcome  in  the  columns  of  the  various  State 
newspapers,  as  a  large  percentage  of  the  subscribers  are  farmers  and 
are  liberal  and  steady  patrons  of  the  advertisers  of  the  various  period- 
icals. Health  matters  are  of  particular  interest  to  the  public  at  the 
present  time,  thus  making  the  dissemination  of  health  information  one 
of  comparative  ease.  Labor  news  and  proposed  changes  in  labor  laws 
of  interest  to  the  workers  particularly,  do  not  seem  to  be  of  such  interest 
to  the  press. 

Despite  the  comparative  difficulty  of  securing  notices  of  labor  con- 
ditions— ^a  difficulty  made  more  striking  by  the  demand  of  the  public 
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lor  war  news — thanks  are  due  many  of  the  newspapers  throughout  tlie 
8tate  for  cooperation  in  disseminating  matter  of  interest  to  workers  in 
tlie  various  lields  of  industry.  Particular  thanks  are  due  Kobert  E. 
Woodmansee,  Secretary  of  .tlie  Springlield  Federation  of  Labor  and 
publisher  of  the  Illinois  Tradesman,  for  cooperation  in  opening  the 
columns  of  his  paper  for  labor  news  and  notices  of  the  doings  of  this 
department.  The  labor  press  throughout  the  State  has  likewise  been 
uniformly  courteous  and  obliging.  This  kindly  spirit  of  cooperation 
shown  by  Mr.  Woodmansee  and  other  publishers  is  much  appreciated. 
Local  newspapers  in  the  various  industrial  centers  where  State  employ- 
ment agencies  are  located  have  also  been  particularly  obliging  in  giving 
jmblicity  to  the  constructive  doings  of  tlie  various  State  employment 
agencies. 

Press  bulletins  are  issued  at  least  once  every  month,  and  occasionally 
bi-monthly,  and  distributed  to  the  various  newspapers  in  the  State. 
These  bulletins  have  dealt  with  both  general  and  specific  labor  topics 
and  have  at  all  times  been  in  strict  compliance  with  paragraphs  10  to 
16  of  section  43  of  the  Civil  Administrative  Code,  which  provides — ^as 
follows  in  section  12 — that:  "The  Department  of  Labor  shall  acquire 
and  diffuse  useful  information  on  subjects  connected  with  labor  in  the 
most  general  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  word.'' 

ATTENDANCE  AT  LABOR  MEETINGS   AND  CONVENTIONS 

The  department  has  cooperated  closely  with  the  work  of  organiza- 
tions making  a  study  of  labor  problems  which  arise  from  time  to  time, 
and  has  been  represented  at  various  manufacturers'  and  employers' 
associations.  The  Director  has  attended  a  number  of  conventions,  the 
j)rincipal  one  being  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  convention  held 
at  Bulfalo,  November  20,  1917. 

The  press  of  the  United  States  and  particularly  the  State  press, 
gave  wide  publicity  to  the  attitude  of  Illinois  toward  labor  to  the 
effioiency  of  the  Civil  Administrative  Code  in  providing  further  health, 
safety  and  comfort  for  workers,  and  especially  to  the  attitude  of  this 
department  toward  the  laboring  man. 

COOPERATION    WITHIN   THE   DEPARTMENT 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the  cooperation 
the  Director  has  had  in  his  task  of  coordinating  the  various  divisions 
under  a  new  administrative  plan.  Cooperation  by  both  code  officers  and 
division  heads  and  employees  has  been  not  only  willingly  but  freely  and 
continuously  given.  Much  of  the  success  of  The  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  place  it  has  taken  in  industrial  affairs  is  due  to  this  cooperation 
and  willing,  able  help. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918 


Appropria- 
tion. 


Bills 
authorised. 


Balance. 


General  Office  and  Division  of  Labor  Statistics 

Chicago  Free  Employment  Office 

East  St.  Louis  Free  Employment  Office 

Peoria  Free  Employment  Office 

Rockford  Free  £mplo3rment  Office 

Rock  Island-M(dine  Free  Employment  Office 

Springfield  Free  Employment  Office 

General  Advisory  Board  for  tbe  Free  Employment  Offices.. 

Chief  In^Mctur  of  Private  Employment  Agencies 

Factory  inspection 

Industrial  Commission  of  Illinois 

Total 


$20,600  00 

53,030  00 

6,758  00 

6,678  00 

6,270  00 

6,660  00 

6,445  00 

5,300  00 

16,921  00 

99,050  00 

147,375  00 


SS75,096  00 


$  11,106  00 

45,767  00 

6,567  00 

6,348  00 

5,962  00 

5,767  00 

6,159  00 

1,991  00 

14,850  00 

81,984  00 

119,872  00 


$306,382  00 


$  9,494  00 

7.263  00 

19100 

330  00 

308  00 

868  00 

286  OO 

3,309  00 

2,062  00 

17,075  00 

27,603  00 


$68,714  00 
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W.  C.  Lew^ian^  State  SupeHntendent  of  Free  Employment  Offices 


Up  to  July  1,  1917,  when  the  Civil  Administrative  Code  became 
operative,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  had,  as  a  considerable  part  of 
its  work,  the  supervision  of  private  employment  agencies  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Act  creating  free  employment  offices  in  certain  cities.  When 
the  Code  became  operative  the  supervision  of  private  employment 
agencies  became  tlie  work  of  a  separate  division.  The  superintendence 
of  the  free  employment  offices  was  made  the  duty  of  a  Code  officer 
styled,  "Superintendent  of  Free  Employment  Offices.^'  In  order  to  avoid 
possible  confusion  because  of  the  similarity  of  designation  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Chicago  Free  Employment  Offices,  the  term  "State''  is 
usually  affixed  to  this  title. 

The  duties  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Employment  Agencies 
are  fixed  by  the  Director.     Such  duties  embrace: 

(1)  The  general  superintendence  of  the  Free  Employment  Offices 
at  Chicago,  Rockford,  Eock  Island-Moline,  Peoria,  Springfield  and 
East  St,  Louis. 

(2)  Cooperation  with  the  general  and  local  advisory  boards. 

(3)  Supervision  of  reports  and  tabulations  as  required. 

(4)  Cooperation,  to  such  degree  as  may  be  deemed  advantageous 
for  the  good  of  the  service,  with  other  agencies,  agency  organizations^ 
public  organizations,  and  the  like. 

(5)  Supervision  of  the  distribution  of  labor,  including  the  supply 
of  seasonal  labor  to  the  trades,  farms,  factories  (such  as  canning  fac- 
tories) so  as  to  protect  the  interests  of  both  employer  and  employed. 

(6)  In  general,  protection  of  the  interests  of  all  concerned  in  em- 
ployment matters. 

COOPERATION  V^ITH  THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

A  provisional  plan  for  bringing  together  the  activities  of  the  State 
Employment  Office  in  Chicago  and  those  of  the  Government  Employ- 
ment Service  in  Chicago  was  begun  July  1,  1917.  This  plan  had  to  do 
only  with  the  recruiting  of  common  labor. 

The  State  at  that  time  was  maintaining  a  branch  office  on  the  west 
side  for  this  purpose,  and  was  doing  a  very  successful  business.  The 
working  out  of  the  new  plan  resulted  in  the  abandonment  by  the  State 
branch  of  the  old  quarters  it  had  occupied  and  the  joint  rental  with  the 
Federal  service  of  quarters  at  105  South  Jefferson  Street,  which  were 
dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  October  1,  1917.    It  was  under- 
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stood  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  this  branch  should  be  borne 
equally  by  the  State  and  Federal  Governments.  From  tliis  arrangement 
the  State  benefitted  by  being  able  to  occupy  better  quarters  and  jslI  the 
same  tijne,  reduce  expenses.  The  Government  was  made  a  partner  in 
a  going  business,  merely  by  assuming  a  part  of  the  expense  of  operation. 

From  the  time  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  services  was  completed 
until  early  in  February  there  had  been  no  appreciable  gain  in  the  busi- 
ness of  this  branch.  At  that  time  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  requested  that,  as  a  war  measure,  all  the  public  employment 
activities  be  consolidated. 

On  February  12  a  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago  attended  by  the 
Director  of  the  State  Department  of  Labor,  the  General  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Free  Employment  Offices,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Free 
Employment  Offices,  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  offices 
and  the  District  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  at  which  tentative  arrangements  were  made  to  make  the  em- 
ployment service  of  the  State  and  that  of  the  Federal  Government 
cooperative  in  Illinois. 

It  was  also  decided  that  the  necessities  of  the  war  industries  re- 
quired that  additional  offices  should  be  established  in  Illinois.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  all  the  offices  in  the  State,  except 
those  already  regularly  organized  under  the  State  laws,  should  be  borne 
by  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  until  such  times  as  legisla- 
tion could  be  had  which  would  enable  the  State  to  bear  a  part  of  such 
expense. 

FEDERAL  OFFICES   ESTABLISHED 

The  state  Superintendent  of  Free  Employment  Offices  and  the 
District  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  after 
a  careful  examination  of  conditions  at  each  point,  established  offices  in 
Danville,  Decatur,  Bloomington,  Joliet,  Galesburg,  Aurora  and  later 
in  Cairo,  LaSalle,  Elgin,  Freeport,  and  Waukegan.  About  42  branch 
offices  were  established  in  Chicago. 

In  establishing  the  new  down-state  offices,  meetings  were  arranged, 
to  which  were  invited  leading  employers,  business  men,  representatives 
of  organized  labor  and  civic  societies.  The  attendance  at  these  meetings 
ranged  from  30  to  200.  At  each  place  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  act  as  an  advisory  board  and  to  recommend  the  employees  who  were 
to  have  charge  of  the  offices. 

Nothing  of  a  political  nature  was  permitted  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion carried  on  at  any  of  these  meetings,  nor  was  any  inquiry  made 
as  to  the  political  affiliations  of  those  chosen  to  act  as  members  of  the 
advisorv  boards. 

The  arrangements  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service  also 
contemplated  the  establishment  of  a  great  central  office  in  the  down-town 
district  of  Chicago  to  be  controlled  jointly  by  the  two  services.     The 
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rapid  development  of  the  business  of  the  State  oflBce  in  Chicago  had 
already  ma(Je  removal  to  more  commodious  quarters  necessary  and  at 
the  time  the  request  for  consolidation  was  received,  such  quarters  in 
a  suitable  location  were  being  sought.  Because  of  this  fact  the  State 
Employment  Service  in  Chicago  was  not  put  to  any  inconvenience,  or 
to  any  expense  that  would  not  have  been  incurred  had  no  arrangement 
for  joint  operation  with  the  Federal  Employment  Service  been  entered 
into. 

CENTRAL  EMPLOYMENT   OFFICE  ESTABLISHED 

The  location  finally  chosen  for  the  new  cooperative  ofiBce  is  ideal. 
It  comprises  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  floors  at  116,  122  North  Dearborn 
Street,  near  the  busy  corner  of  Bandolph,  having  a  frontage  of  68  feet 
and  a  depth  of  80  feet,  and  alley  on  the  north  side  which  makes  the 
problem  of  ventilation  an  easy  one.  Much  of  the  preliminary  work  had 
been  done  before  a  working  agreement  with  the  Federal  service  had 
already  been  completed.  The  completion  of  this  agreement  was  no  easy 
task.  The  representatives  of  the  State  felt  that  because  of  the  great 
business  the  State  already  had  established  and  was  bringing  into  the 
new  concern  that  it  should  predominate  in  the  management.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federal  service  felt  that  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  the  larger  institution  and  was  prepared  to  spend  large  sums 
of  money  for  the  extension  and  development  of  the  work  which  the 
State  could  not  do,  that  it  should  predominate.  The  agreement  finally 
reached  provides  that  in  the  management  each  service  shall  have  equal 
power.  It  places  the  actual  management  of  the  main  offices  in  Chicago 
in  the  hands  of  the  (Jeneral  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Office, 
acting  for  the  State,  and  Examiner  in  Charge  acting  for  the  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service  with  equal  authority. 

It  refers  all  questions  upon  which  they  cannot  agree,  to  a  commis- 
sion composed  of  the  Director  of  Labor,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Free  EmplojTuent  Offices,  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Illinois  Free  Employment  Offices — ^who  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission— and  the  District  Superintendent  of  the  TJ.  S.  Employment 
Service  and  the  Federal  Director  of  Labor  for  Illinois.  Together  these 
officials  act  as  a  board  of  adjustment. 

The  agreement  also  provides  for  dissolution  of  the  contract  should 
the  arrangement  prove  unsatisfactory.  But  it  does  not  provide  for  the 
disposal  of  property  which  may  be  jointly  owned  by  the  two  services. 
A  copy  of  the  articles  of  agreement  as  drawn  by  Professor  F.  S.  Deibler, 
CTiairman  of  the  General  Advisory  Board  of  the  Illinois  Free  Employ- 
ment Offices  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  General  Advisory  Board. 

PLACING    THOSE    DISCHARGED    AND    PAROLED    FROM    STATE    INSTITUTIONS 

According  to  law,  it  is  the  "duty  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
through  its  several  free  employment  offices  to  seek  to  provide  proper 
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employment  for  discharged  convicts  or  prisoners/'  This  law — originally 
enacted  as  a  humanitarian  measure — ^proved  of  great  service  to  the  State 
and  Nation  during  the  war.  Many  industries  engaged  in  war  work 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportimity  of  securing  men,  either  whose 
term  had  expired  or  who  were  paroled  to  go  to  work. 

Beginning  with  formal  cooperation  between  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Labor  there  was  finally  evolved 
an  excellent  humanitarian  and  industrial  method  of  placing  men,  which 
resulted  in  satisfaction  in  practically  99  cases  out  of  100. 

The  following  is  a  form  of  notification  sent  the  individual  previous 
to  his  release: 

"We  are  informed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, that  you  are  about  to  be  released  from  the 

If  it  is  your  intention  to  return  to County  or  its  ad- 
jacent territory  in  an  endeavor  to  obtain  employment,  we  would  suggest 
that  you  complete  the  enclosed  application  blank,  outlining  your  quali- 
fications and  past  employment  in  detail,  returning  same  to  this  office 
at  your  earliest  convenience,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  take  up  the  matter 
with  some  employer  in  your  behalf. 

The  law  provides  that  we  use  every  means  at  our  command  to  aid 
and  assist  persons  released  from  penal  institutions  to  obtain  employment, 
in  order  to  afford  them  the  opportunity  to  again  become  self-reliant. 

Trusting  that  you  will  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  we  are, 
Yours  truly, 

Illinois  Free  Employment  Offices 


Oeneral  Superintendent, 
Late  in  the  year  a  still  more  efficient  system  was  put  in  operation, 
the  various  free  employment  offices  forwarding  bulletins  as  issued 
directly  to  the  wardens  of  the  institutions  at  Joliet  and  Menard  and  to 
the  Superintendent  at  Pontiac.  It  was  found  that  by  having  these  bulle- 
tins on  file  at  the  institution,  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  could 
indicate  to  the  men  when  talking  to  them  more  clearly  the  various  kinds 
of  work  being  opened  up  to  them  through  the  industrial  parole. 

On  May  31,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  approximately  100 
available  men  leaving  their  institutions  because  of  good  behavior  and 
that  many  of  these  were  mechanics  and  stood  ready  to  "do  their  bit.^' 
In  many  cases  these  placements  resulted  in  an  opportunity  for  resuming 
work,  without  the  necessity  of  hunting  for  it,  and  immediate  result  was 
the  accumulation  of  enough  money  to  make  the  worker  self-reliant  and 
able  to  put  aside  the  temptation  which  might  come  from  lack  of  funds. 
Beference  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles,  will  show  in  detail  how  cooperation  in  the  matter  of  industrial 
parole  has  been  effected.  Thanks  are  due  Will  Colvin,  Charles  P.  Hitch, 
and  their  fellow  members  of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  and 
Editor  Searles,  of  the  Rock  Island  News,  in  insuring  successful  admin- 
istration of  the  parole  law  as  it  affects  The  Department  of  Labor. 
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RESULTS  ACCOMPLISHED 

All  the  Free  Employmeut  Offices  of  this  State  have  made  fine 
records  during  the  last  year.  The  records  of  some  of  tliem  have  been 
phenomenal.  If  the  same  opportunity  could  have  been  enjoyed  without 
the  attending  handicaps^  the  achievements  of  these  offices  must  have 
astonished  the  public  employment  world.  And  when  it  is  remembered 
that  on  July  1,  1917,  some  of  them  were  practically  unorganized,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  for  new  forces  to  take  hold  and  gain  the  confidence 
of  both  employers  and  workers,  their  fine  showing  for  this  short  time 
is  all  the  more  suprising. 

The  great  demand  for  help  experienced  in  employment  work  has 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  this  service  in  the  Chicago  office.  In  that 
office  every  man,  except  General  Superintendent  Boyd,  employed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  has  left  the  service  of  the  State  either  to  enter 
the  army  or  to  take  positions  with  the  United  States  Employment  serv- 
ice, or  in  the  emplo}Tnent  department  of  other  large  concerns  at  salaries 
with  which  the  State  could  not  compete.  Some  went  to  work  for  private 
concerns  at  salaries  double  those  paid  by  the  State. 

The  constant  changing  of  employees  greatly  handicapped  the  serv- 
ice in  the  Chicago  office.  To  handle  the  employment  business  of  factories 
and  many  departments  of  other  businesses  successfully,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  placement  clerk  to  be  acquainted  with  needs  of  the  particular 
employer  to  whom  help  is  being  sent. 

INDIVIDUAL   PLACEMENT   SERVICE 

Many  employers  depend  upon  some  one  clerk  to  supply  them  with 
their  help.  This  clerk  is  acquainted  with  the  class  of  business  done  by 
the  employers  who  depend  upon  him.  He  knows  the  working  conditions, 
the  hours  and  the  pay,  and  can  give  the  applixiant  all  the  information 
about  the  place  that  he  will  want  before  sending  a  man  to  the  job.  This 
saves  trouble  both  for  the  employer  and  the  applicant  for  work.  It  saves 
the  employer  from  the  trouble  of  examining  applicants  for  work  who 
have  none  of  the  qualifications  for  the  jobs  he  has  open,  and  it  saves 
the  worker  from  spending  carfare  running  after  jobs  which  he  has  no 
chance  of  getting. 

With  a  new  and  inexperienced  ])lacoment  clerk  doing  placement 
work  it  is  more  or  less  haphazard.  He  will  send  men  to  jobs  too  far 
from  their  homes  to  make  steady  employment  at  that  place  desirable 
and  consequently  that  job  is  merely  used  by  the  applicant  as  a  grub- 
stake while  he  is  in  search  for  another  position  in  a- location  more  easily 
accessible. 

No  employer  likes  to  change  help  any  more  than  he  can  avoid  and 
the  more  help  that  .doesn't  "stick,"  sent  from  an  employment  office,  the 
less  the  employer  likes  that  office. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  go  further.  The  placement  clerk  must 
know  the  trade  to  which  the  applicant  claims  to  belong  and  be  able  to 
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give  him  a  technical  examination  to  determine  whether  he  is  suflSciently 
skilled  to  fill  some  particular  position.  Several  placement  clerks  during 
the  last  year  proved  their  skill  in  meeting  the  employers*  needs  by 
answering  the  calls  themselves  and  landing  jobs  much  more  remuner- 
ative than  they  had  been  holding  with  the  State. 

SCARCITY   OF   COMPETENT   HELP 

Some  of  the  diflBculties  under  which  the  State  has  labored  might 
have  been  lessened  had  it  been  possible  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
office  mor^  promptly.  But  there  seemed  to  be  ao  way  around  the  set 
rules  and  red-tape  incident  to  the  employment  of  help  in  the  lesser 
positions  of  the  State.  A  requisition  is  made  for  an  employee,  certifica- 
tion asked  for.  A  certification  is  made.  In  about  a  week  the  person 
certified  declines  the  place,  and  the  routine  starts  over  again. 

While  this  office  was  furnishing  thousands  of  people  every  month 
for  other  employers  it  was  utterly  unable  to  keep  its  own  roster  full,  and 
was  running  shorthanded  all  the  time.  And,  too,  a  system  of  promotion 
less  cumbersome  should  be  adopted.  A  man  or  a  woman  who  has  spent 
18  or  20  years  in  an  emploATuent  office  has  forgotten  a  great  many  of  the 
things  they  learned  in  the  grade  or  the  high  school,  but  are  much  more 
competent  to  do  the  work  required  in  that  office  than  any  boy  or  girl 
just  leaving  the  high  school  or  college.  But  they  are  not  able  to  compete 
with  them  in  the  examinations  for  the  positions.  A  clerk  in  a  Free 
Employment  office  is  different  from  all  other  clerks  employed  in  other 
departments  of  the  State.  Of  him  is  not  required  a  knowledge  of  debits 
and  credits.  What  is  required  of  him  is  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
office  itself,  and  that  office  is  the  only  school  where  this  knowledge  can 
be  acquired. 

COST  OF  MAINTENANCE 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  various  employment  offices  has  been 
remarkably  low  considering  the  amount  of  good  done,  the  number  of 
positions  filled  and  the  cooperation  given  the  employers.  In  some  cases 
industries  would  have  been  seriously  crippled  had  not  the  manager  of 
a  local  office  interested  himself  in  the  need  for  immediate  placements 
and  secured  workers  to  help  out  the  manufacturer.  More  than  all  else, 
practically  all  of  the  workers  in  every  capacity  in  the  various  offices 
have  performed  services  which  would  have  brought  them  considerable 
more  money  elsewhere. 

The  table  showing  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  various  offices  is 
shown  below. 

COST  OF  MAINTENANCE  FOR  ALL.   STATE  FREE   EMPLOYMENT   OFFICES 

July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918 

Chlcagro    145,767       Rock  Island-Moline 5,767 

Bast  St.  Louis 6,667       Springfield    6,159 

Peoria 6,348                                                                

Rockford    5,962               Total 176.570 
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The  table  following  shows  a  total  of  205,17&  positions  filled  in  the 
State.  This  makes  the  cost  of  each  placement  $0,325.  As  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  this  shows  a  saving  to  the  State  of  34  cents  per 
placement,  the  previous  per  capita  cost  being  $0,665  as  shown  in  the  last 
report. 

INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  POSITIONS  FILLED 

Comparing  the  number  of  positions  filled  during  the  time  this 
report  covers  with  positions  filled  the  previous  year,  gives  the  following 
statement:  ^ 

Positions  filled  during:  the  time  covered  by  this  report 205,178 

Positions  fiUed  during  the  time  covered  by  last  report 110.879 

Gain  in  number  of  positions  filled 94,299 

TOTAL,  OP   PLACEMENTS   OP  ALL   OPPICES  POR  THE   TWELVE   MONTHS 

ENDING  JUNE  30,  1918 


Applica- 
tions from 
employers 

Number 
asked  for  by 
employers. 

New 

registration. 

Renewals 

Number 
referred  to 
positions. 

Number 

positions 

filled. 

Chicago- 
Male 

40,598 
14,370 

173,173 
10,528 

111,616 
18,753 

46,318 
8,072 

151,727 
20,563 

125,586 

Female 

15,107 

Total 

54,968 

183,701 

130,369 

54,390 

172,290 

140.643 

East  St.  Louis- 
Male 

1,686 
7,611 

7,205 
8,251 

3,683 
1,544 

971 
6,022 

4,633 
7,274 

4,328 

Female ..,,, 

7,037 

Total 

9.297 

15,456 

5,227 

6,993 

11,907 

11,365 

Peorlan- 

Male    

7,398 
3,685 

14,664 
3,793 

3,169 
448 

7,409 
3.243 

10,517 
1,903 

10,468 

Female ...» 

3,489 

Total 

11,083 

18,457 

3,617 

10,652 

12,420 

13,967 

Rockford— 

Male 

4  612 
4,512 

10.178 
5.364 

10,424 
3,565 

1,298 
1,540 

6,739 
3,680 

6.224 

Female 

3.341 

Total 

9,124 

15,542 

13,989 

2,838 

10,419 

9,.565 

Rock  Island- 
Male 

8,824 
2,757 

33,787 
4,038 

13,045 
1,663 

9,578 
1,406 

21,027 
2,693 

19,710 

Female 

2,391 

Total 

11,581 

37,825 

13,708 

10,984 

23,720 

22,101 

Sprinsfleld— 

5,130 
2,076 

8,415 
2,391 

3,070 
865 

5,170 
1,290 

7,220 
1,818 

6,423 

Female ... 

1,124 

Total 

7,196 

10,806 

3,925 

6,460 

9,038 

7,547 

Total  males 

68,238 
35,011 

247,422 
34,365 

141,007 
26,838 

70,744 
21,573 

201,863 
37,931 

172,689 

Total  females 

32,489 

Grand  total 

103.249 

281,787 

170,845 

92,317 

239,794 

206,178 

— 6  A  C 
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Charles  J.  Boyd,  General  Superintendent 


The  bare  statement  that  a  total  of  140,043  positions  were  filled  by 
this  division  during  the  report  year  ending  June  30, 1918,  gives  but  scant 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  work  done.  It  is  saie  to  say  that  at  no 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  were  problems  ajffecting  employ- 
ment of  such  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  the  State  and 
the  Nation.  On  the  efficiency  shown  in  making  placements  has  depended, 
to  a  great  degree,  the  entire  efficiency  of  the  Nation  while  engaged  in  a 
work  secondary  only  in  importance  to  life  itself. 

Two  things  have  made  possible  the  large  number  of  placements, 
the  low  cost  of  individual  placement,  and  the  general  satisfaction  of  both 
those  placed  and  those  to  whom  workers  were  directed.  First,  a  com- 
prehensive system  has  been  built  up  from  actual  experience  in  employ- 
ment work;  and  second,  there  was  continuous  and  careful  work  under 
heavy  pressure. 

The  success  of  this  division  has,  in  some  considerable  part,  been 
due  to  the  plan  in  force  under  the  Civil  Administrative  Code,  by  which 
the  director  is  given  authority  over  all  employment  agencies,  direct 
supervision  over  all  agencies  being  exercised  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. Matters  of  general  policy  for  each  individual  office  are  laid 
down  by  the  Advisory  Board,  whose  investigations  are  of  the  greatest 
value  in  determining  what  principles  are  to  govern  placements.  This 
form  of  organization  makes  it  possible  for  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Chicago  Division  to  secure  excellent  cooperation  and  be  able,  at  all 
times,  to  put  problems  of  unification  and  policy  up  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent and  the  Advisory  Board.  This  has  been  of  great  practical 
benefit,  and  the  cooperation  at  all  times  has  Ix^en  both  intimate  and  of 
exceedins:  value  to  this  division. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 

The  unusual  industrial  conditions  which  have  obtained  in  Chicago, 
«s  well  as  throughout  the  United  States,  are  a  matter  of  common  know- 
ledge and  observation  everywhere;  so  it  is  believed  to  be  hardly  necessary 
to  detail  the  conditions  of  industr}-  during  the  year  which  this  report 
covers.  It  is,  probably,  sufficient  to  say  that  while  the  demand  has  been 
continuous  for  practically  every  kind  of  labor,  yet  the  employment  situa- 
tion has  been  gi-eatly  complicated  by  the  fact  that  right  placement  has 
become  of  first  importance.     When  there  is  an  over  supply  of  labor, 

ordinan^  care  in  placement  is  often  sufficient  to  do  justice  both  to  em- 
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ployer  and  employed.  When  there  are  a  dozen  firms — most  of  them 
outside  of  the  State— calling  insistently  for  workers,  it  requires  a  pro- 
portionately high  degree  of  care  in  making  exactly  the  right  placements. 
With  practically  no  precedent  for  a  guide,  judgment  must  be  relied 
upon  in  making  the  right  distribution  of  labor.  During  the  year  it  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  division  to  use  all  employers  alike,  giving  preference, 
however,  to  the  call  for  labor  within  the  State.  A  State  oflBoe,  it  is  felt, 
should  give  the  industries  of  the  State  first  call  and  aim  to  care  for 
labor  demands  within  the  State  first. 

It  may  here  be  suggested  that  some  plan  of  reciprocal  arrangement 
among  groups  of  states  probably  can  be  worked  out  after  we  have  won 
the  war.  Chicago  is  close  to  Wisconsin  on  the  north  and  Indiana  on 
the  southeast,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  kind  of  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  with  these  two  states  particularly,  whereby  certain 
grades  of  labor  could  be  exchanged,  so  that  migratory  and  seasonal  labor 
could  be  drawn  from  a  large  area  in  a  manner  that  would  benefit  all 
of  the  states  entering  into  such  form  of  reciprocal  interchange. 

NEED  FOB  STATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  who  are  of  the  belief  that  the  worker 
is  adequately  served  by  other  than  the  State  managed  agencies.  Without 
entering  on  an  academic  discussion  of  this  subject,  it  may  be  respect- 
fully suggested  that  in  case  any  one  entertains  such  a  doubt,  that  he 
take  the  opportunity  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  the  offices 
of  a  busy  State  ooHtrolled  employment  agency  and  note  at  first-hand 
the  work  that  is  done  which  confers  triple  good — to  the  individual  in 
search  of  profitable  employment,  to  the  employer  who  is  in  need  of 
workers  and  to  the  State  in  its  efforts  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Civil  Administrative  Code  in  "advancing  opportunities  for  profit- 
able employment.*^ 

The  field  for  the  State  controlled  agency  not  only  exists  but,  rightly 
cultivated,  is  a  means  of  decreasing — not  increasing — ^State  expendi- 
tures. By  making  proper  placements  by  wholesale  not  only  is  a  great 
deal  of  money  saved  to  the  individuals  served,  but  dependency  is  lessened 
at  the  proper  place — the  fountain  head. 

FREE   EMPLOYMENT   SYSTEM    INSURANCE   AGAINST   UNUSUAL    CONDITIONS 

Just  80  long  as  usual  conditions  obtain,  when  there  is  a  fair  amount 
of  work  and  approximately  the  necessary  number  of  workers  available, 
no  labor  disputes  or  industrial  troubles  of  any  kind — ^when  industry  is 
jogging  along  in  a  steady  manner  without  any  unusual  events  to  disturb 
conditions — ^the  State  controlled  agency  may  be  called  upon,  for  a  time, 
merely  for  routine  work  in  making  placements. 

Just  so  soon,  however,  as  unusual  conditions  of  any  kind  manifest 
themselves,  the  State  controlled  agency  acts  as  an  insurance  against 
idleness  on  the  part  of  the  worker  and  financial  loss  on  the  part  of 
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industry.  When  industry  exceeds  its  normal  call  for  workers,  or  when 
the  required  standard  for  workers  varies  as  applicants  present  them- 
selves, the  value  of  the  service  offered  by  the  State  controlled  agency 
manifests  itself  most  strongly. 

In  conforming  to  the  principle  that  the  public  agency  provides 
insurance  against  unemployment,  special  efforts  must  be  put  forth  to 
care  for  people  put  out  of  work. by  any  crisis  that  may  arise.  In  such 
case,  it  is  necessary  to  know  where  people  fit  in  so  that  permanent 
placements,  satisfactory  both  to  worker  and  industry,  may  be  made. 

CLIENT  SYSTEM 

This  division  has  built  up  a  highly  satisfactory  method  known  as 
the  "Client  System."  Employees  are  required  to  perfect  themselves  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  certain  industries  for  which  either 
aptitude  or  training  fit  the  one  doing  the  placing.  To  illustrate,  a  man 
or  woman  who  has  had  considerable  clerical  training,  is  able  both  to 
talk  intelligently  and  understandingly  with  those  making  applications 
for  clerical  positions,  and  also  to  grasp  the  opportunities  which  exist  in 
various  industries  for  that  class  of  labor. 

Other  employees  develop  into  good  wholesale  placement  men  and 
are  able  to  learn  quickly  the  needs  of  large  firms  for  this  class  of  labor 
and  frequently  develop  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  sift  out  from  a 
large  number  of  applicants  those  particularly  fitted  for  some  particular 
firm^s  needs.  Another  employee  becomes  skilled  in  individual  place- 
ments and  is  able  to  carry  in  mind  a  large  number  of  persons  who  are 
developing  rapidly  and  are  able  to  take  up  work  of  greater  responsibility 
as  the  opportunity  offers. 

By  educating  and  training  the  division  employee  along  special  lines 
it  is  possible  to  develop  specialists  who  look  out  for  the  interest  of  both 
the  applicant  and  the  employer  and  bring  them  together  in  such  a 
satisfactory  manner  that  permanent  placements  become  a  matter  of 
routine.  Under  suoh  conditions  the  "client  system'*  becomes  of  great 
value  and  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  both  the  employer  and  to  those  who 
are  placed  through  its  means.  As  a  general  proposition  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  employer  wishes  to  talk  with  some  one  who  knows  his  particular 
needs,  so  that  he  will  not  be  compelled  to  ^o  over  the  same  ground 
during  the  year  with  different  employees  doing  placement  work. 

INDIVIDUAL  SERVICE 

A  problem  constantly  presenting  itself  is  that  of  the  applicant  who 
tries  to  "elbow  in**  to  a  place  and  who  must  be  tactfully  dealt  with  in 
order  to  make  him  take  a  certain  position  and  stay  at  work  in  it.  Many 
excellent  workers  lack  all  knowledge  of  the  right  method  to  be  employed 
for  marketing  their  service  and  display  considerable  ignorance  as  to  the 
demand  for  the  particular  service  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  render. 
When  the  routine  placement  clerk  recognizes  such  a  condition,  he  directs 
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the  applicant  to  the  superintendent,  who  gives  the  matter  of  a  suitable 
position  special  attention,  following  an  interview  with  the  applicant. 
It  is  often  possible  in  a  short  interview  to  put  an  applicant  on  the 
right  track,  advising  him  where  he  will  find  the  best  market  for  his 
services  and  recommend  that  he  use  the  ordinary  virtues  of  patience, 
attention  and  industry  in  giving  the  new  job  to  which  lie  is  sent  a  fair 
trial.  Whenever  it  has  been  possible  to  give  this  individual  service, 
results  have  been  noteworthy. 

.  The  applications  for  employment,  as  kept  on  file,  show  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  qualifications  of  the  one  applying  for  work.  On  the 
reverse  side,  there  is  room  for  a  record  of  approximately  30  positions,  as 
these  may  be  filled.  Unless  the  work  is  of  a  peculiarly  transient  char- 
acter, when  the  applicant  has  been  sent  to  several  jobs  and  returns  for 
another  placement,  a  personal  talk — ^with  close  attention  to  the  indi- 
viduals needs — often  results  in  a  special  placement,  which  takes  the 
worker  from  the  ranks  of  transient,  changeable  labor  to  the  rank  of  a 
steadily-employed,  satisfied  worker. 

Particularly  when  the  list  of  positions  secured  shows  that  the  appli- 
cant is  going  down  instead  of  up  in  the  wage  scale  or  in  the  desirability 
of  position,  individual  attention  is  given. 

HANDICAP  SECTION 

The  work  of  the  handicap  section  of  the  division  is  one  that  is 
replete  with  human  interest.  With  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  demand 
for  workers,  there  has  been  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  industrial 
stream  a  large  number  of  handicapped  individuals  who  have  taken 
courage  to  ask  for  employment.  One  instance  may  be  noted  as  typical 
and  replete  with  human  nature.  The  division  placed  a  deaf  and  dumb 
girl  in  a  clerical  position  where  her  affliction  would  not  be  a  particular 
handicap  in  her  work.  For  some  considerable  time,  nothing  was  heard 
from  the  placement.  Eventually  she  called  at  the  office  and  inquired  if 
it  would  be  possible  to  secure  a  position  for  a  man — a  deaf  mute  who 
understood  the  work  required  in  stitching  shoes.  It  was  found  that  the 
place  could  easily  be  procured  for  such  a  worker  and  the  placement  was 
made.  Soon  after,  the  interest  the  voung  ladv  had  evidenced  in  the 
placement  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  two  were  married  as  soon  as 
the  man  secured  employment. 

TRAINING  MEN  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

It  is  the  experience  of  every  business  that,  besides  training  em- 
ployees for  their  own  use,  many  employees  secure  training  and,  having 
made  themselves  wholly  efficient,  are  able  to  secure  better  positions  at 
higher  salaries  elsewhere.  This  division  has  been  no  exception  to  this 
general  rule.  Owing  to  the  particular  nature  of  the  work,  employees 
soon  learn  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  employment  business,  and  a  bid  is 
made  for  their  services  by  various  industries  which  plan  on  putting  in 
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employmont  departments.  Employees  who  do  stay  despite  the  com- 
paratively low  salaries  paid  by  the  division,  remain  because  of  their 
great  interest  in  the  work,  rather  than  for  the  remuneration  received. 

The  demand  for  men  and  women  skilled  in  employment  work  s^ma 
to  be  constantly  increasing.  Xearly  every  large  concern  has  its  own 
employment  service,  and  it  is  this  branch  of  their  service  that  keeps  the 
factory  going,  in  many  cases.  As  soon  as  a  business  secures  an  efficient 
employment  manager  it  is  possible  to  reduce  labor  turn-over  and  to  hire 
at  much  less  cost,  both  in  the  expenditure  necessary  to  secure  workers, 
and  also  at  less  cost  in  breaking  them  in  to  new  work. 

Matiy  industries  are  taking  the  power  of  discharging  employees 
from  foremen,  so  that  a  worker  w^ho  does  not  fit  in  in  one  department 
of  an  industry  may  be  given  another  chance  elsewhere  with  the  same 
firm.  In  some  cases  several  transfers  are  made  before  the  worker  finally 
lands  in  the  right  niche  w^here  his  quah'fications  are  profitable  to  his 
employer. 

"the   satisfied   customer  LIST^' 

Every  business  house  of  any  importance  takes  just  pride  in  its 
"Satisfied  Customer  List'^ — a  list  of  customers  whose  dealings  with  the 
firm  have  been  of  such  a  nature  that  they  not  only  continue  as  customers, 
but  are  pleased  at  all  times  to  recommend  the  firm  which  has  given 
them  satisfaction.  The  Chicago  Free  Employment  Office  has  succeeded 
in  maintaining  both  satisfactory  and  efficient  relations  with  a  large 
number  of  representative  firms  transacting  business  in  Chicago  and  ad- 
jacent territory.  The  "Satisfied  Customer  List'^  contains  the  names 
of  firms  arranged  according  to  their  needs,  based  on  the  300  classifica- 
tions of  workers,  the  names  being  assembled  according  to  the  loose-leaf 
system. 

The  number  of  firms  whose  names  are  listed  in  this  reference  book 
range  from  one  to  two  in  number,  in  minor  classifications,  to  several 
hundred  in  occupations  where  there  is  a  continuous  and  steady  demand 
for  help.  The  number  of  firms  listed  under  the  headings  given,  that 
are  in  the  market  for  some  particular  class  of  workers,  and  are  recorded 
as  "satisfied  customers/^  is  shown  below: 

Assemblers,  81 — (that  is,  81  "satisfied  customers^^  are  in  the  market 
for  assemblers); — bakers,  18;  blacksmiths,  49;  bookkeepers,  21;  boys, 
156 ;  cabinet  makers,  52 ;  carpenters,  226 ;  chauffeurs,  62 ;  clerks,  270 ; 
cooks,  185;  die  makers,  21;  drill  press  operators,  54;  electricians,  76; 
engineers,  92 ;  elevator  operators,  143 ;  factory  hands,  101 ;  farm  hands, 
280;  firemen,  284;  handymen,  468;  janitors,  76;  lathe  hands,  108; 
machine  operators,  228;  molders,  30;  packers,  216;  painters,  118;  press 
feeders,  140;  punch  press  hands,  74;  stenographers,  41;  salesmen,  35; 
sheet  metal  workers,  26;  shipping  room  help,  216;  steam  fitters,  15; 
tinners,  54;  tool  makers,  37;  waiters,  86;  watchmen,  94. 
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This  list  embraces  the  lines  for  which  the  largest  call  for  workers 
exists. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  the  clients  listed  above  call 
for  workers  by  the  hundreds — and  in  some  cases  thousands — it  is  evident 
what  a  great  influence  the  Division  has  in  bringing  together  the  employer 
who  has  something  to  offer,  and  the  worker  who  wishes  employment. 

In  many  cases  the  larger  industries  are  not  in  actual  competition 
with  each  other  for  labor  as  different  firms  have  widely  differing  facili- 
ties for  training  workers.  As  a  consequence,  the  needs  of  firms  even  in 
similar  lines  are  often  quite  different.  One  large  manufacturing  plant 
— a  steady  patron  of  this  Division — calls  for  laborers,  while  another 
plant  of  substantially  the  same  size  and  manufacturing  a  product  some- 
what similar,  is  always  in  the  market  for  young  men  who  can  be  trained, 
and  also  for  clerical  help. 

Two  large  mail  order  houses — steady  patrons — are  continuously  in 
the  market  for  practically  the  same  kind  of  help,  but  being  located  in 
different  sections  of  the  city,  one  pulls  from  the  north  side  and  the  other 
from  the  west  and  south  sides,  so  there  is  little  actual  competition,  as 
workers  are  usually  drawn  from  different  localities.  One  of  the  large 
publishing  houses  keeps  a  constant  order  for  a  certain  kind  of  clerical 
help — that  prefering  to  work  downtown  rather  than  in  some  less  centrally 
located  part  of  the  city. 

MAKING   EMPLOYMENT   PERMANENT 

An  employment  agency  wrongly  administered  can  do  much  harm  in 
encouraging  change  in  employment  where  such  change  is  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  employer  and  the  employed.  There  is  always  a  class 
of  workers  who  feel  that  only  as  they  change  positions  from  time  to 
time  that  they  can  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  higher  salaries. 
In  many  such  cases,  the  employer's  side  of  the  question  is  entirely  over- 
looked by  the  shifting  worker,  and  an  employee  of  this  character  will 
always  take  a  chance  and  "try  out"  a  new  position — sometimes  even  at  a 
less  salary — particularly  when  the  future  is  brightly  pictured  by  the 
new  employer. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  employers  are  extremely  careful  to  dis- 
charge even  trained  employees  the  moment  a  slight  lull  comes  in  busi- 
ness, so  that  these  employees  are  thrown  on  the  market  often  at  shc^rtest 
possible  notice.  Where  an  employment  agency  depends  upon  fees  re- 
ceived, for  its  existence,  this  makes  a  condition  which  is  favorable  to  the 
"change  jobs"  system.  The  public  emplojinent  agency,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  interested  in  permanent  placements,  as  there  is  always  a  great 
amount  of  original  work  to  be  done,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
public  agency  both  to  keep  the  individual  worker  from  shifting  about 
at  his  own  sweet  will,  and  also  to  encourage  the  employer  so  to  shape 
lis  business  that  he  can  profitably  retain  his  employees  over  a  lull.  •  This 
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makes  for  stability  in  employment  and  is  one  of  the  most  potent  reasons 
for  continuing  State  employment  service. ' 

DISTRIBUTION   OP   LABOR 

War  emergencies  have  brought  about  a  condition  which  has  made 
it  at  times  diflficult  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  State  in  retaining  the 
service  of  skilled  employees  within  its  borders.  The  demands  of  far-off 
businesses  and  the  lure  of  the  distant  is  taken  full  advantage  of  by 
foreign  businesses  wishing  employees.  The  employee  is  appealed  to 
through  his  emotions,  and  the  advantages  of  work  imder  an  environ- 
ment different  from  that  he  has  known.  In  many  cases  the  routine  of 
home  life  is  entirely  broken  up  and  the  worker  finds  that  the  addition 
coming  from  increased  wage  is  more  than  offset  by  other  expenses,  so 
that  the  supposed  gain  proves  to  be  a  substantial  loss.  With  low  paid 
employees  there  is  often  some  pride  in  receiving  a  larger  salary,  even 
though  the  net  is  less,  and  this  pride  is  skillfully  appealed  to  by  those 
bidding  for  workers  for  foreign  employers. 

This  human  element  complicates  distribution  of  labor  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Were  it  possible  to  talk  over  each  individual  case 
with  workers  who  have  the  idea  that  much  more  money  is  to  be  made 
somewhere  else,  it  is  possible  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  unprofitable 
drift  in  labor  could  be  stopped.  As  it  is,  however,  the  worker  frequently 
considers  the  salary  increase  alone,  only  to  find  that  as  much  net  could 
have  been  made  without  leaving  the  State. 

With  the  classification  of  industries  into  essential  and  non-essential, 
the  problem  of  distribution  of  labor  became  still  more  complicated.  It 
has  always  been  the  aim  of  this  division  to  use  common  sense  in  protect- 
ing home  industries  and  to  offset  the  drift  which  is  bound  to  occur,  by 
stabilizing  labor  conditions  within  the  State  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
possible. 


DIVISION  OF  EAST  ST.  LOUIS  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  OFHCE 

Stewart  Campbell,  Superintendent 


OwiDg  to  the  industrial  conditions  wliich  have  obtained  in  East  St. 
Louis  during  the  report  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  the  employment 
problem  has  been  one  of  unusual  difficulty.  The  locality  served  by  this 
agency  has  experienced  as  many  kinds  of  industrial  conditions  as  usually 
are  found  in  a  period  of  from  five  to  ten  years.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  contend  with  shortage  of  labor,  a  shift  in  the  kind  of  employment 
desired  by  workers  and  also  the  kind  of  workers  asked  for  by  employers ; 
there  has  been  a  considerable  replacement  of  male  workers  by  females, 
and  lastly,  the  city  has  had  the  problem  of  the  idle,  able-bodied  who  do 
not  care  to  work  continuously,  if  at  all. 

DECREASE  IN   COST   OF   MAINTENANCE 

Despite  these  conditions,  this  office  has  been  able  to  operate  at  a 
decrease  in  expense  of  $478.14,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
twelve  months  of  the  preceding  year.  • 

During  this  time  we  have  had — 
9,297  applications  from  employers. 

15,456  employees  asked  for  by  employers. 
5,227  new  registrations. 
6,993  renewals. 

11,907  persons  referred  to  positions. 

11,365  positions  filled. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  labor  shortage  which  has  existed  nnd 
which  has  steadily  increased  during  the  past  twelve  months,  this  office 
has  been  able  to  make  an  increase  in  the  number  of  actual  placements 
made.  More  than  11,750  positions  have  actually  been  filled,  but  only 
11,365  are  certified  as  being  filled,  as  we  have  not  had  time  to  check 
back  on  all  persons  referred  to  positions. 

WOMEN   WORKERS 

We  have  been  able  to  accomplish  this  on  account  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  women  securing  positions  which  has,  to  a  great 
extent,  equalized  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  applications  from  men. 
During  the  past  year  women  have  been  placed  in  positions  which  one 
year  previous  would  neither  have  been  considered  by  women  workers  or 
by  employers.  There  has  been  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  workers 
towards  the  class  of  work  that  women  can  do  and  also  in  the  attitude 

of  employers  towards  women  workers.    Women  have  been  placed  by  this 
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oflBce  in  clerical  positions,  as  elevator  operators,  in  factory  work — ^both 
light  and  heavy — and  during  the  last  few  months  capable  women  have 
been  placed  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  divisions  of  the  rail- 
roads. 

Employers  of  women  have,  in  positions  where  women  replaced  men, 
made  proper  provisions  for  such  change,  and  have  as  a  rule  paid  the 
women  the  salary  formerly  paid  men.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to 
such  cases,  these  exceptions  being  made  more  by  the  larger  industries 
than  by  the  smaller  employer. 

PROBLEM   OP  THE  IDLE 

The  "daily  shortage  report* '  of  this  office  shows  that,  at  the  close 
of  each  day^s  business,  there  remain  a  great  number  of  positions  which 
it  is  unable  to  fill.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  every  man 
who  is  able  and  capable  of  working  is  employed,  as  such  is  not  the  case, 
as  there  are  in  East  St.  Louis  many  men  who  are  idle,  who  in  fact' 
make  no  pretense  of  working.  Also,  there  is  another  class  of  men  who 
are  satisfied  to  spend  two  or  three  days  of  each  week  at  some  kind  of 
labor,  remaining  idle  the  balance  of  the  time. 

LABOR  SHORTAGE 

The  great  shortage  of  labor  in  this  locality  is  attributable  to  a  great 
many  causes,  but  chiefly  to  three,  which  are  as  follows :  First,  the  enor- 
mous number  of  men  who  have  departed  to  enter  some  branch  of  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States;  second  the  enlargement  of  in- 
dustries and  increase  in  output;  and  third,  the  immense  number  of  men 
which  have  left  this  industrial  district  for  work  on  Government  projects 
in  the  eastern  and  southern  states.  The  last  has  really  worked  the 
greatest  hardship  upon  local  industries. 

Referring  again  to  an  important  faotor:  There  are  a  great  many 
idle  men  in  this  city,  who  are  doing  absolutely  nothing  towards  pro- 
ducing something  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  or  the  country  in 
general;  also  there  still  are  some  who  are  remaining  in  non-essential 
positions.  This  last  state  of  affairs  will  be  corrected  in  tlie  near  future, 
but  some  one  should  possess  the  authority  to  force  chronic  idlers,  who 
are  above  the  age  of  thirty-one,  to  seek  productive  employment. 

The  same  condition  exists  in  nearbv  towns,  but  not  to  the  extent  it 
does  in  East  St.  Louis. 


DIVISION  OF  PEORIA  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  OFHCE 

Thomas  Metts,  Superintendent 


Beference  to  the  general  table  in  the  report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent shows  in  detail  the  activities  of  this  division  for  the  report  year 
ending  June  30,  1918. 

WAR  INDUSTRIES 

In  making  placements,  industries  engaged  in  filling  war  contracts 
-have  been  shown  the  most  consideration.  In  many  cases  applicants 
have  asked  to  be  directed  to  war  industries  in  preference  to  others. 
Higher  wages  are  being  paid  than  in  ordinary  times;  also,  in  most 
cases,  *T)unk  and  board"  is  furnished — ^which  is  a  considerable  induce- 
ment to  many  grades  of  labor. 

Building  operations  in  this  locality  are  almost  at  a  standstill  owing 
to  shortage  of  labor,  difficulty  in  securing  material  and  the  high  cost 
of  everything  entering  into  construction  work. 

This  city  is  the  home  of  a  large  manufacturing  company  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  "tanks,"  which  are  playing  such  a  prominent  part 
in  the  world  war.  The  company  manufacturing  this  product  is  working 
day  and  night,  operating  three  shifts  of  eight  hours  each.  This  plant  is 
being  enlarged  and  on  its  completion  will  necessitate  the  emplo3rment 
of  a  large  number  of  workers  who  must  be  drawn  from  other  sections  of 
the  country.  This  office  is  preparing  to  meet  this  demand  when  it 
occurs,  through  cooperation  with  the  other  State  Free  Emplo\Tnent 
Agencies  and  from  other  sources. 

PUBLICITY 

Considerable  favorable  publicity  has  been  obtained  both  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  newspapers  and  by  personal  work.  The  newspapers 
have  commented  favorably  at  different  times  on  the  work  being  done  by 
this  office  and  have  shown  a  friendly  spirit  of  cooperation  for  which  the 
thanks  of  the  division  and  the  department  are  due. 

It  has  been  found  excellent  policy  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all 
employers  in  the  city.  Once  the  employer  realizes  the  great  value  of 
the  service  a  State  office  can  render,  he  becomes  a  steady  patron  and  a 
satisfied  customer.  One  satisfactory  placement  leads  to  others;  a  satis- 
fied customer  makes  a  good  advertisement. 

The  office  has  cooperated  with  various  organizations  and  institutions 
in  the  city  and  through  such  cooperation  lias  been  able  to  increase  the 
normal  amount  of  business  transacted  to  a  considerable  degree. 
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Petek  T.  Anderson,  Superintendent 


In  submitting  this,  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Division  of  Eock- 
ford  Free  Employment  Office,  as  a  division  under  the  Civil  Administra- 
tive Code,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  unusual  general  conditions  have 
become  specialized  in  employment  service,  and  that  where  the  ordinary 
business  man  has  found  many  peculiar  conditions  arise,  these  changes 
from  the  ordinary  have  centered  in  the  employment  placing  ser\'ice  main- 
tained by  this  agency. 

In  the  territory  allotted  to  this  employment  office  the  usual  em- 
ployment problems  have  arisen,  and  in  addition  there  has  been  the 
problem  of  cantonment  service  and  the  changes  of  industry  incident 
thereto. 

INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  REGISTRANTS 

It  is  believed  that  the  reason  for  tlie  increase  in  the  service  work  of 
this  division  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  office  has  attempted  to  render 
real  service.  The. ordinary  licensed  employment  agency,  in  territory 
such  as  this,  is — by  the  very  nature  of  things — mainly  interested  in  the 
fee  procured  from  the  one  placed.  The  success  of  the  paid  agency  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  number  of  placements  and  the  fees  secured  there- 
from. Service  costs  extra  effort  and  as  a  consequence  only  as  a  paid 
agency  is  remarkably  successful  and  maintained  by  broad-guage  men 
will  it  maintain  a  service  for  its  applicants. 

It  requires  a  little  more  work  and  a  more  careful  attention  to 
details  to  treat  all  applicants  with  courtesy  and  not  be  satisfied  with 
merely  a  perfunctory  inquiry  as  to  what  kind  of  work  they  feel  they 
must  have.  Sometimes  the  applicant  has  an  entirely  wrong  idea  of  the 
labor  market  and  his  fitness  for  offered  positions.  Sometimes  he  is 
anxious  to  go  to  work  at  once,  when  by  waiting  a  few  days  he  might  be 
kept  in  mind  for  better  positions  that  are  opening  up.  Sometimes  the 
applicant  is  inclined  to  bargain  and  jockey  around  for  several  weeks 
putting  the  office  to  considerable  trouble,  and  only  after  some  time  is 
it  learned  that  such  applicant  was  never  in  the  market  for  work  but 
was  merely  going  through  the  motions  of  hunting  for  it. 

Dealing  with  the  employment  placement  problem,  so  as  to  get  at 
the  fundamentals,  rather  than  merely  to  take  requests  for  employment 
at  their  surface  value  seems  to  be  necessary  in  making  an  office  of  this 
character  a  success.  Employees  in  this  office  have  invariably  been  in- 
structed to  use,  not  only  courtesy,  but  tact  and  discretion  in  handling 
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applications  and  always  to  remember  that  the  one  placed  is  vitally, 
affected  by  the  placement,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad — well  or  poorly 
done. 

In  a  city  of  the  size  of  Rockford,  it  is  possible  to  keep  in  fairly 
close  touch  with  the  larger  employers.  Particularly  in  times  covered  by 
this  report  the  wage  question  has  been  of  great  importance  and  inci- 
dentally the  distance  of  the  workers^  home  from  the  place  of  employ- 
ment and  the  standard  of  health,  safety  and  comfort  maintained  for  him 
by  the  employer.  Only  insofar  as  an  employment  manager  makes  it  his 
business  to  keep  close  track  of  all  these  matters  affecting  employment 
and  not  only  to  make  them  the  basis  for  placements  but  the  basis  for  a 
word  of  counsel  now  and  then  to  the  employer,  can  such  employment 
superintendent  hope  to  make  more  than  an  ordinary  success  of  his  office. 
The  organization  of  employment  offices  under  the  Code  is  so  carefully 
drawn  that  even  ordinary  service  will  be  of  considerable  value,  but  in 
order  to  make  it  of  great  value,  the  superintendent  and  his  helpers  must 
give  service  in  every  sense  that  the  word  implies. 

''turn-ovbb.'' 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  now  among  agency  managers  about 
"tum-over^^ — a  subject  in  which  both  industrial  and  state  agency  man- 
agers are  vitally  interested.  Once  the  reason  for  "turn-over"  is  de- 
termined, the  rest  is  comparatively  easy.  It  may  be  that  the  employer 
is  paying  too  small  a  wage;  the  plant  may  be  located  too  far  from  the 
residence  district;  foremen  may  be  discourteous,  incompetent  or  lack 
tact;  a  competitor  may  be  systematically  taking  help  from  a  rival,  and 
in  fact  dozens  of  other  causes  may  contribute  to  a  large  "turn-over.'^ 
Whatever  the  cause  may  be  it  is  up  to  somebody  to  determine  it  and  to 
remove  such  cause,  and  not  attempt  to  remedy  it  merely  by  hiring  more 
men  and  trusting  to  luck  that  they  may  stay  on  the  job. 

cantonment  problems 

The  work  of  this  division  has  been  greatly  modified  during  the  year 
which  this  report  covers,  by  problems  which  arose  in  connection  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  cantonment  at  Camp  Grant.  This  has  been  an  im- 
portant problem  for  many  reasons.  First,  in  a  time  of  great  manu- 
facturing activity,  there  has  been  a  comparative  lull  in  building 
operations.  Second,  there  is  seldom  an  adequate  supply  of  workers  of 
the  class  desired  in  the  locality  where  cantonment  buildings  are  being 
erected,  and  as  a  consequence  labor  must  be  drawn  from  outside  sources. 
Third,  a  special  difficulty  we  have  found  in  connection  with  this  division 
has  been  that  of  getting  credit  for  employees  sent  to  do  cantonment 
work.  Under  the  general  system  maintained  in  all  offices  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  The  Department  of  Labor  of  this  State,  a  card  is  given 
to  the  applicant  for  work  with  the  request  that  he  or  his  foreman  send 
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this  card  to  the  agency  when  he  is  placed  so  that  his  name  may  be 
checked  off,  and  the  agency  receive  credit  for  his  placement. 

So  simple  a  matter  as  getting  applicants'  cards  returned  to  this 
office  has  been  found  to  be  a  considerable  problem  in  connection  with 
workers  directed  to  cantonments.  Of  the  many  hundreds  of  workers 
so  directed,  comparatively  few  cards  were,  for  a  time,  returned,  so  that 
this  office  was  practically  left  without  credit  for  their  placement.  In 
some  cases  where  a  check-up  was  made,  it  was  found  that  applicants 
directed  to  the  job  were  employed  either  at  the  work  for  which  they  were 
recommended  or  on  other  work  in  the  cantonment.  Owing  to  the  rush 
of  work  in  the  office  it  was  found  impractical  to  make  a  very  thorough 
check-up;  this  however,  did  not  prevent  the  office  from  continuing  to 
send  men  as  required. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  was  that  of  securing  enough  help,  but 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  different  State  Employment  Offices  it  was 
possible  to  secure  a  large  number  of  workers  in  the  different  trades,  as 
thev  were  needed  in  construction  work. 

MIGRATORY  LABOR 

War  conditions  have  been  responsible  for  one  important  develop- 
ment in  employment  service,  as  the  workers  have  seemed  more  willing  to 
migrate,  and  there  has  been  a  drift  from  the  small  towns  to  larger  ones, 
and  from  towns  of  moderate  size  to  the  cities,  and  also  a  reverse  flow 
from  the  cities  to  the  smaller  towns.  Where  an  applicant  is  willing  to 
leave  the  city  in  which  he  is  located,  and  particularly  where  he  is  a 
specialist  of  some  kind,  a  method  of  consolidating  in  one  list  the  names 
and  preferences  of  such  workers  is  of  great  value  in  State  employment 
work. 

Excepting  the  men  called  by  the  regular  draft,  the  locality  covered 
by  this  division  lost  comparatively  few  workers.  The  loss  by  draft  has 
been  more  than  overcome  bv  hundreds  who  came  into  this  district  from 
small  towns,  where  work  was  scarce  and  where  the  building  trades  were 
at  a  standstill.  Migration  from  other  places  is  keeping  up  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  This  office  was  advised  by  a  citizen  in  one  of  the 
nearby  districts  that  our  agency  had  placed  all  the  former  idlers  in  his 
town.  No  doubt  the  same  condition  holds  in  regard  to  other  surround- 
ing towns. 

NEWSPAPER   COOPERATION 

Thanks  are  due  the  newspapers  in  this  employment  district  for  their 
courteous  and  efficient  cooperation  in  giving  publicity  to  both  the  needs 
and  the  accomplishments  of  this  office.  ^Tien  there  has  been  an  unusual 
demand  for  labor,  newspapers  have  gratuitously  called  attention  to  that 
need,  and  where  the  office  has  been  successful  in  accomplishing  good 
work,  special  attention  has  been  called  to  such  accomplishments,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  local  newspapers.    When  the  relation  of  the  employ- 
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ment  problem  to  the  newspapers  is  considered,  this  kindly  cooperation 
on  their  part  is  worthy  of  all  favorable  comment.  In  all  cases  such 
press  notices  as  are  published  are  submitted  to  the  superintendent  for 
verification  and  suggestion  before  being  made  up.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  the  local  press  for  its  splendid  cooperation  in  this  very 
important  work. 

PLACEMENT  OF  BOYS  ON  FARMS 

Approximately  twenty  placements  followed  by  check-ups  were  made, 
supplying  boys  for  work  on  farms,  during  tlie  last  summer.  The  ad- 
vantage of  farm  work  for  boys  is  quite  marked  where  they  have  any 
leaning  towards  that  class  of  work,  as  they  are  able  to  return  home  after 
the  summer  on  the  farm  with  a  considerable  wage,  practically  all  of 
which  is  net,  there  being  no  expenditure  other  than  for  necessary  inci- 
dentals. 

Besides  the  placement  of  boys  on  farms,  others  have  shown  a  marked 
leaning  towards  factory  work,  and  those  over  16  have  been  extensively 
employed  in  a  number  of  plants  here.  Good  reports  in  all  cases  have 
been  received  from  such  placement. 

BUILDING  TRADES — ^FACTORY   WORK 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  year  has  been  a  very  poor  one  for  building 
work,  there  has  been  little  difficulty  in  placing  workers  in  all  trades, 
either  at  their  own  trade  or  in  some  similar  line.  Carpenters,  brick- 
layers, sheet  metal  workers,  roofers,  steam  fitters  and'  electricians  found 
ready  employment  at  Camp  Grant. 

The  demand  for  factorv  workers  hn<a  been  continuous  and  fairlv 
good  at  all  times.  The  only  shortage  apparent  is  for  tool  makers, 
machinists,  and  skilled  workers  in  allied  technical  lines.  Tip  to  June 
30,  the  factories  were  fairly  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  help. 

PLACEMENT  OF  FEMALE  WORKERS 

There  has  been  a  general  tendency  to  use  female  labor  wherever 
possible  and  there  are  plants  in  Eockford  employing  as  many  as  300 
females,  the  results  on  the  whole  proving  satisfactory.  Female  labor  is 
used  to  a  great  extent  in  knitting  factories,  wire  works,  specialty  plants 
and  the  like.  This  relieves,  to  a  great-  extent,  the  shortage  of  male 
workers  created  by  draft  and  otherwise.  Domestic  labor  has  during  the 
entire  year  proved  to  be  in  very  good  demand  with  comparatively  small 
supply. 

FARM   WORK 

During  the  spring  of  1918  more  workers  registered  for  employment 
than  were  called  for  by  the  farms.  A  considerable  percentage  of  those 
registering  were  obliged  to  take  other  work.  The  wages  offered  were 
fairly  good,  and  in  some  cases,  were  as  much  as  could  be  expected. 
However,  workers  invariably  feel  that  farm  la])or  is  not  being  paid  on 
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the  same  basis  as  common  labor  in  the  cities.  If  it  were,  the  claim  is 
made  that  a  single  man  today  employed  on  a  farm  would  get  $75  and 
$80  per  month,  assuming  the  amount  of  board  as  $10  per  week.  This 
would  be  the  same  as  40  cents  per  hour,  ten  hours  per  day. 

Shortages  occur  at  times  for  men  who  are  called  for  to  work  one  or 
two  months  until  winter  sets  in. 


DIVISION  OF  ROCK  ISLAND  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE 

Fred  W.  Einck,  Superintendent 


From  July  1,  1917,  to  October  1,  1917,  the  energies  of  this  oflBce 
were  devoted  mostly  to  supplying  what  is  known  as  common  labor — that 
is,  workers  for  contractors  and  local  firms,  municipal  street  work,  etc. 
Beginning  with  the  first  of  October,  a  more  energetic  canvass  was  made 
of  the  factories  in  this  locality  to  ascertain  their  needs  in  regard  to 
skilled  workmen,  machinists,  toolmakers,  and  other  skilled  lines  of 
factoiy  work,  particular  attention  was  also  given  to  the  Eock  Island 
Arsenal  and  a  little  later  to  those  firms  engaged  in  war  contracts,  so 
that  the  period  from  June  1,  1917,  to  June  1,  1918,  the  whole  energies 
of  this  oflSce  have  been  devoted  principally,  or  we  miglit  say  largely, 
to  supplying  skilled  workmen  to  our  various  shops  for  war  work  at  the 
same  time. 

We  have  been  supplying  a  very  great  number  of  workmen  for  com- 
mon labor  in  the  construction  of  new  factories  and  also  the  construction 
of  additions  for  the  shops  at  the  Eock  Island  Arsenal.  The  demand  for 
this  line  of  labor  has  been  enormous  the  last  few  months  and  we  have 
been  unable  to  supply  all  the  help  that  has  been  needed  for  this  line 
of  work. 

The  particular  method  employed  has  been  that  of  keeping  in  daily 
touch  with,  and  securing  daily  information  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  all 
businesses  looking  to  this  office  for  help. 

A  few  facts  will  show  some  reasons  why  our  business  tripled  in  the 
past  nine  months  over  the  period  from  July,  1916,  to  April,  1917,  and 
has  since  kept  up  the  same  pace : 

First,  the  great  demand  for  labor  and  the  steady  increase  of  wages 
caused  by  the  war. 

Second,  publicity  as  a  factor  in  getting  results.  The  Department 
of  Labor,  as  much  as  any  other  mercantile  establishment,  needs  to 
advertise  its  business,  which  this  division  has  done  through  the  friendly 
coopft-ation  of  the  newspapers  in  the  Tri-Cities,  that  is,  have  published 
weekly  and  monthly  reports  of  the  business  done,  and  aims  never  to 
miss  an  opportunity  to  get  to  the  press  when  there  is  news  of  interest 
pertaining  to  this  business. 

Through  these  methods,  we  have  hundreds  of  applications  from 
employers  and  employees,  and  the  chronic  knocker  has  become  our  best 
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booster^  and  today  we  are  known -in  every  industrial  and  business  estab- 
lishment in  this  section  as  the  clearing  house  for  labor. 

Third,  keeping  in  constant  touch  with  the  requirements  of  the 
employer;  convincing  him  that  The  Department  of  Labor  is  an  aux- 
iliary branch  of  his  business ;  that  he  is  paying  taxes  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  same  and  its  up  to  him  to  make  use  of  our  services. 

Fourth,  keep  up  the  good  fellowship  feeling  with  those  seeking 
employment,  as  it  is  essneital  to  have  their  cooperation  in  order  to  fill 
places.    The  following  is  our  motto  placard  in  our  office: 

IF  YOU  DO  NOT  FIND  THE  JOB  YOU  WANT  OX  OUR 
DAILY  BULLETIN, 

MAKE  YOUR  WANTS  KNOWN  AND  WE  WILL  MAKE 
EVERY  EFFORT  TO  FILL  YOUR  WISHES. 
NO  TROUBLE  TO  ANSWER  QUESTIONS. 
FREE  SERVICES  TO  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYEE. 

OFFICE  OPEN  FROM- 
7 :00  A.  M.  TO  5 :00  P.  M. 
Fifth,  last,  but  not  least,  is  to  guard  the  State  fund  as  if  it  were 
your  own  personal  account. 


DIVISION  OF  SPRINGHELD  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  OFHCE 

A.  D.  BuRBANK,  Superintendent 


It  is  felt  that  this  office  has  done  effective  work  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  report,  especially  in  having  gained  the  confidence  of  em- 
ployers in  Springfield,  and  of  those  desiring  positions,  to  an  extent  far 
greater  than  could  have  been  anticipated  a  year  ago. 

Such  statement  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  employers  of  labor  in 
Springfield,  toward  this  office  will  be  borne  out  by  referring  to  many 
of  them,  who  have  used  this  office  during  the  past  year  to  an  extent 
that  they  have  not  considered  possible  in  the  past. 

STANDING   OF   OFFICE 

As  evidence  of  the  standing  that  this  office  has  gained  in  the  opinion 
of  other  than  employers,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  number  of  ministers 
in  this  city  have  referred  to  the  work  of  this  office  in  their  sermons  .or 
addresses,  directing  the  members  of  their  respective  churches  to  make 
application  to  this  office  when  in  need  of  work,  and  have  commended 
the  good  work  that  has  been  handled  tlirough  this  office. 

The  work  of  this  division  has  also  been  commended  by  working 
people  and  by  the  Associated  Charities  of  this  city  for  work  in  assisting 
many  people  to  obtain  work,  especially  where  some  of  these  people  have 
have  considered  it  impossible  to  do  things  which  we  have  made  them 
realize  they  could  do  to  advantage.  Some  people  in  this  condition  have 
been  assisted  to  obtain  very  responsible  positions.  In  otlier  ways  this 
office  has  assisted  employers  and  employees.  For  example,  in  adjusting 
the  wage  difficulty,  as  the  division  was  called  upon  by  the  Western 
Certridge  Company,  National  Zinc  Company  and  others,  to  take  up  the 
matter  of  wage  adjustment. 

GOVERN^MENT   COOPERATION 

The  cooperation  of  the  Government  with  this  office  has  been  of  im- 
portance. The  appearance  of  the  office  has  been  much  improved.  Also 
the  class  of  laborers  applying  have  shown  a  decided  improvement.  The 
filing  system  adopted  has  been  a  great  assistance  in  checking  up  appli- 
cants for  employers.  The  system  of  reporting  that  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  State  Department  of  Labor  is  a  wonderful  improvement  over 
the  old,  and  should  be  commended.  The  instructions  received  by  The 
Department  of  Labor  as  to  taking  care  of  the  finances  have  been  of 
benefit  as  well. 
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This  oflSce  has  been  very  helpful  in  taking  care  of  families  where 
the  wife  has  been  obliged  to  work,  by  giving  them  work  by  the  day  or 
hour.  We  have  been  taking  care  of  a  great  many  old  men  that  can  do 
only  short  and  odd  jobs. 

Farmers  are  calling  on  this  oflBce  for  help  in  consideration  of  the 
service  they  have  obtained. 

The  office  has  a  great  many  communications  on  file  from  employers 
of  some  of  the  largest  concerns,  thanking  us  for  labor  supplied;  also 
letters  from  employees  thanking  us  for  positions  obtained  for  them. 
These  are  considered  among  the  best  commendations  possible. 

PUBLICITY 

Through  visitation  among  the  labor  organizations,  advertising  labor 
orders,  and  news  notices  placed  in  the  daily  papers,  the  public  has  be- 
come acquainted  with  this  office.  In  the  past,  there  were  some  that 
did  not  even  know  there  was  such  an  office  in  existence,  and  did  not 
understand  that  all  services  were  free. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  felt  that  the  Springfield  service  has  not  reached 
the  mark  set,  but  the  entire  personnel  of  the  office  is  constantly  striving 
to  improve  the  work  of  this  division.  In  the  effort  excellent  cooperation 
is  .being  received  from  all  concerned. 


DIVISION    OF    GENERAL    ADVISORY    BOARD    FOR    THE 

FREE  EMPLOYMENT  OFHCES 

F.  S.  Deibler,  Chairman 
A.  H.  B.  Atwood,  Secretary 
Oscar  G.  Mayer 
Mrs.  Raymond  Robins 
John  H.  Walker 


The  Greneral  Advisory  Board  held  its  first  meeting  during  the 
present  year  in  the  oflBce  of  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
Free  Employment  Offices  on  January  21.  The  meeting  was  called  by 
Mr.  Cohen,  the  Director  of  The  State  Department  of  Labor,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  new  board.  The  only  new  member  of  the 
board  was  Mr.  Deibler,  who  was  appointed  to  fill  the  position  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  J.  E.  Williams,  who  had  served  as  chairman 
of  the  board  since  it  was  established  by  the  act  (1916)  which  reorganized 
the  State  Free  Employment  Offices.  The  board  completed  its  organiza- 
tion at  this  meeting  by  selecting  Mr.  Deibler,  Chairman,  and  Dr.  At- 
wood,  Secretary. 

The  board  has  held  five  regular  meetings.  In  addition  the  chair- 
man and  secretary  have  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  Director  of 
The  State  Department  of  Labor  and  with  other  officials  of  the  service, 
as  well  as  with  officials  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

Provision  was  made  by  the  last  General  Assembly  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  investigators  to  assist  the  board  in  making  constructive  sug- 
gestions for  the  improvement  of  the  employment  service  in  the  State. 
The  most  important  employment  work  in  the  State  has  been  connected 
with  the  problems  growing  out  of  war  conditions.  The  investigators 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year  assisted  in  handling  the  problem  of 
finding  an  adequate  supply  of  farm  labor.  This  work  was  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Council  of  Defense.  More  recently  two  of  the 
investigators  have  been  devoting  their  time  to  gathering  information 
concerning  the  needs  of  essential  industries  in  the  State  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Community  Labor  Board.  The  Federal  Community 
Labor  Board  of  Chicago,  of  which  Dr.  Atwood  of  the  General  Advisory 
Board  is  a  member,  had  to  determine  the  labor  requirements  of 
essential  industries  in  the  Chicago  district.  From  the  reports  to  this 
board,  the  employment  service  has  been  kept  advised  of  the  needs  of 
establishments  working  on  war  orders. 

The  Advisory  Board  has*  felt  that  some  study  should  be  made  of 
the  problem  of  placing  handicapped  employees,  particularly  returned 
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soldiers  and  sailors.  For  the  employment  service  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem intelligently  an  investigation  of  the  extent  to  which  handicapped 
persons  can  be  fitted  in  profitable  emplo}Tnent  was  necessary.  This  in- 
vestigation is  now  under  way. 

The  most  important  change  that  has  been  taken  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  State  employment  service  is  the  completion  of  a  cooperative 
agreement  between  the  Illinois  Free  Employment  Offices  and  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  Steps  were  taken  by  the  General  Advisory 
Board  in  January,  1916,  to  effect  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the 
oflScials  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  by  which  duplication 
of  employment  agencies  would  be  eliminated  and  greater  efficiency  de- 
veloped in  the  conduct  of  the  work.  A  memorandum  was  signed  by 
Secretary  Wilson  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
General  Advisory  Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  provided  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  cooperating  labor  exchanges  in  the  State. 

While  this  memorandum  had  been  mutually  agreed  upon  and  signed 
by  the  respective  parties  to  the  agreement,  the  necessary  steps  for  actual 
operation  of  the  agencies  under  the  agreement  had  not  been  taken.  The 
attention  of  the  General  Advisory  Board  was  given  to  this  problem  at 
once  and  after  several  meetings  with  the  officials  of  the  United  States 
Employment  service,  the  following  agreement  for  the  administration  of 
the  cooperative  system  was  formulated  and  adopted : 
^'An  Agreement  between  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  of  the' State  of  Illinois  for  the  Operation  of 
Cooperative  Public  Employment  Exchanges  in  the  State  of  Illinois: 
In  adopting  the  following  plan  for  a  cooperative  employment  service 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  both  governmental  parties  to  this  arrangement 
are  agreed  first,  that  our  fighting  forces  on  land  and  sea  must  be  sup- 
ported by  an  efficient  industrial  army  adequate  to  care  for  their  needs 
by  the  production  of  equipment  and  supplies  and  that  all  loyal  citizens 
are  eager  to  contribute  their  aid  and  support  toward  the  creation  of  such 
an  industrial  army;  and,  second,  that  at  all  times,  there  is  need  for 
an  effective  public  employment  service  in  order  to  aflford  the  employer 
and  employee  an  adequate  means  of  satisfying  their  respective  wants, 
and,  furthenhore,  that  this  service  can  be  most  efficiently  rendered  by 
centralizing  employment  activities  imder  one  joint  and  cooperative 
management^  thus  avoiding  useless  duplication  of  labor  and  producing 
maximum  results  from  the  moneys  expended  by  the  respective  govern- 
ments. 

Therefore,  it  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  between  the  District  Super- 
intendent for  the  Chicago  District  No.  7,  and  the  Director  of  Employ- 
ment for  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  and  the  Director  of  Labor,  and  General  Advisory  Board 
of  Free  Employment  Offices  in  behalf  of  tiie  Department  of  Labor  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  that,  subject  to  the  statutes  and  regulations  governing 
employment  activities  of  the  two  governmental  bodies  entering  this 
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agreement,  the  following  plan  of  operating  cooperative  public  employ- 
ment exchanges  in  the  State  of  Illinois  be  established. 

1.  The  system  of  cooperative  exchanges  shall  be  supervised  and  ad- 
ministered by  a  Board  of  Managers.  This  Board  shall  consist  of  the 
District  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  District  Xo.  7,  and  the  Director 
of  Emplo}Tnent  for  Illinois  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Labor  Department,  the  Superintendent  of  Free 
Employment  Offices  and  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Advisory  Board  of 
Free  Employment  Offices  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Labor. 

2.  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  establish  cooperative  public  em- 
plo}Tnent  exchanges  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  are  consistent 
with  this  agreement,  and  with  the  laws  and  regulations  governing  each 
party  hereto.  Subject  to  the  above  limitations,  the  Board  shall  super- 
vise and  determine  the  policy  of  operating  the  entire  system  of  cooper- 
ative employment  exchanges  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  may  extend 
and  expand  the  service  to  include  outlying  and  rural  districts  in  the 
State;  it  may  provide  for  securing  information  concerning  opportunities 
for  and  conditions  of  emplo}'ment,  and  make  such  other  provisions  as 
are  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  employment  service  within  the  State. 
The  Board  of  Managers  may  make  provision  within  any  cooperative 
employinent  office  for  such  divisions  of  the  work  as  the  conditions  from 
time  to  time  warrant. 

3.  In  the  Chicago  Office,  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  assign  the 
operation  of  the  cooperative  employment  service  in  the  city  to  the 
Examiner  in  Charge  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  the 
General  Superintendent  of  Illinois  Free  Employment  Offices.  All  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  shall  be  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Examiner  in  Charge.  All  employees  of 
the  Illinois  Free  Employment  Offices  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  General  Superintendent  of  Illinois  F.ree  Employment 
Offices.  The  Examiner  in  Charge  and  the  General  Superintendent 
shall  conduct  the  office  in  accordance  with  the  policies  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Managers.  Any  differences  of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  in- 
ternal management  of  the  office  or  as  to  the  general  policy  of  operation 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Managers  for  adjustment. 

4.  Amendments  or  additions  to  this  agreement  may  be  made  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

5.  In  case  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  operation  of  the  cooperative 
system  herein  established,  this  agreement  may  be  terminated  in  the 
following  manner:  Should  the  United  States  Emplovment  Service  de- 
sire to  withdraw  from  the  agreement,  the  proper  authorities  of  that 
service  shall  give  the  Director  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  00  days 
notice  to  that  effect.  Should  the  Illinois  Department  of  Labor  wish  to 
withdraw,  the  Director  of  the  Department  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  General  Advisory  Board  of  Free  Employment  Offices  of  the  State 
shall  give  90  days  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service.  In  either  case,  such  adjustment 
concerning  the  unexpired  term  of  the  lease  of  the  cooperative  offices 
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within  the  State  shall  be  made  as  will  protect  the  employment  service 
of  the  Illinois  Free  Employment  Offices.  It  is  understood  that,  as 
applied  to  the  Chicago  Office,  The  State  Department  of  Labor  shall  have 
the  option  of  assuming  the  unexpired  lease  of  this  office/' 

(Signed). 

Under  this  agreement  the  State  and  Federal  Employment  services 
are  now  cooperating-  The  Board  of  Managers  consist  of  Mark  L.  Craw- 
ford and  Dr.  P.  L.  Prentis  for  the  Federal  Service  and  Barney  Cohen 
and  W.  C.  Lewman  for  the  State  Emplovment  service  with  F.  S.  Deibler 
as  chairman. 

As  a  result  of  this  agreement  the  large  central  employment  office, 
occupying  three  floors,  and  housing  the  administrative  offices  of  both  the 
Federal  and  State  services,  the  Women's  Section  and  the  Section  for 
Skilled  Men,  has  been  opened  in  the  heart  of  the  business  district 
of  Chicago.  Other  officers  have  opened  in  Chicago  and  in  other  cities 
and  towns  within  the  State.  The  necessities  of  the  war  have  made  it 
possible  greatly  to  expand  and  improve  the  work  of  the  employment 
offices  throughout  the  country.  Illinois  has  benefited  by  this  expansion, 
and  the  employment  offices  in  the  State  will  be  in  a  position  to  profit  by 
the  experiences  under  this  cooperative  system  after  the  war. 


CHIEF  INSPECTOR  OF  PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

Joiix  J.  McKenna,  Chief  Inspector 


Following  is  the  first  annual  report  of  the  busijiess  of  the  Division 
of  Private  Employment  Agencies,  608  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Room  332, 
for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1917,  and  ending  June  30,  1918. 

Tliere  were  licensed  to  transact  business  as  private  employment 
agencies,  during  the  period  this  report  covers,  a  total  of  309  individuals 
or  firms,  285  of  which  are  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  other  24  being 
located  as  follows: 

Peoria,  1 ;  Bloomington,  1 ;  Galesburg,  1 ;  Evanston,  9 ;  Elgin,  3 ; 
Lake  Forest,  1 ;  Winnetka,  1 ;  Highland  Park,  3 ;  Wilmette,  1 ;  Reddick, 
1;  Cairo,  1;  Danville,  1. 

The  309  agencies  have  paid  into  this  division,  as  license  fees  for 
the  year  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918,  the  sum  of  $14,875,  all  of 
which  has  been  forwarded  to  the  ofl5ce  of  the  Director  of  Labor,  as  the 
law  requires. 

In  conducting  the  business  of  this  division,  besides  myself  as  Chief 
Inspector,  there  are  eight  deputy  inspectors  or  investigators  and  one 
stenographer,  who  also  acts  as  bookkeeper  for  the  division.  One  of  the 
deputies  acts  in  the  capacity  of  complaint  clerk,  each  one  of  the  deputies 
taking  a  turn  in  this  capacity;  the  other  seven  are  assigned  to  outside 
work  as  inspectors  or  investigators.  One  of  the  persons  assigned  is  a 
woman. 

Each  of  the  inspectors  report  daily  between  8  and  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  again  between  1  and  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Each 
inspector  makes  a  daily  report  of  the  number  of  agencies  visited  each 
day  and  all  the  business  pertaining  to  the  same. 

deputies'  inspbotions  and  investigations 

The  following  is  a  report  of  investigations  and  inspections  made 
by  the  deputies  during  the  year  covered  by  this  report: 

Dally  reports   11.550  Special  Investigations  of  detective 

Bimonthly  reports 1,864  agencies,     lyceum     and     chau- 

Speclal     Investigations     of     labor  tauqua      bureaus     and     news- 
conditions    304           paper  advertisements 600 

Total   number   of   inspections 

and  investigations 14,808 

0LA8SIFI0ATI0N  OP  AGENCIES 

The  309  agencies  are  classified  as  follows : 

Theatrical  agencies 70  Clerical  agencies  26 

Domestic  agencies 79  General  employment  agencies 81 

Barbers'  agencies   S  Teachers'  agencies 16 

Automobile  agencies 2  Engineering  and  technical  agencies.  2 

Hotel  employment  agencies 6  Nurses'  agencies  16 

Labor  agencies 58 
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Tlie  division  inspectors  report  that,  upon  investigation  of  the  books 
of  the  several  agencies,  they  find  593,482  persons  secured  positions 
during  the  year  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918: 

Theatrical  agrencles 167,457       Teachers'  agencies 3,694 

Domestic  agencies 37,639  Engineering  and  technical  agen- 

Barbers*  agencies    4,854           cies    1  376 

Automobile  agencies 4,966       Nurses'  agencies   7.'977 

Hotel  employment  agencies....  10,532                                                                  

Labor  agencies 274,887  Total    number   of   positions 

Clerical  agencies   34,043                    secured    593.482 

General  employment  agencies. .  46,057 

COMPLAINTS 

A  record  is  also  kept  showing  the  number  of  complaints  filed  at 
this  office  during  the  year,  against  the  agencies  and  how  they  are 
adjusted.    Complaints  were  made  as  follows : 

Theatrical   agencies    8       Clerical  agencies 46 

Domestic  agencies 91       General  employment  agencies 382 

Barbers'  agencies  , 3       Miscellaneous   13 

Automobile  agencies   2                                                                      

Hotel  employment  agencies 12               Total    977 

Labor  agencies 420 

692  complainants  received  full  refunds  amounting  to $2,309  35 

111  complainants  received  3-5  refunds  amounting  to 260  11 

5  complainants  received  3-4  refunds  amounting  to 40  10 

9  complainants  received  1-2  refunds  amounting  to 105  25 

2  complainants  received  1-4  refunds  amounting  to 4  00 

4  complainants  received  10%  refunds  amounting  to 35  00 

93  complainants  received  other  positions  without  further  charge 

30  complainants  received  refunds  of  railroad  fare  amounting  to 223  65 

18  complainants  had  no  claims 

13  complainants  miscellaneous  nature 

977  $2,977  36 

Total  number  of  complaints  received,  977. 
Total  number  of  complaints  adjusted,  977. 

Everything  is  settled.    No  cases  pending  on  June  30,  1918. 

The  fact  that  there  are  complaints  against  the  agencies  does  not 
always  mean  an  intentional  wrong,  simply  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  agent  and  the  complainant.  During  the  year  all  complaints 
between  agencies  and  complainants  have  been  adjusted  at  this  office 
and  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  resort  to  the  courts  to  settle  a 
single  case. 

A  system  of  investigating  newspaper  ads  pertaining  to  private 
employment  agencies  has  been  adopted.  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
instructed  this  division  to  purchase  the  prominent  daily  papers  each 
day.  Each  deputy  is  assigned  to  a  certain  paper  to  investigate  and 
inspect  the  ads  each  morning.  This  is  the  first  work  to  be  done,  tlie 
examination  of  the  advertisement  assigned  to  them  pertaining  to  labor 
concerning  the  business  of  this  division.  Where  violations  pertaining 
to  the  law  of  private  employment  agencies  are  concerned,  the  persons  so 
violating  are  notified  to  appear  to  show  cause.  Everywhere  violations 
are  found,  it  is  made  the  policy  of  the  division  that  such  violations  are 
adjusted  before  any  new  investigations  are  made.  Hence  there  are  no 
accumulations  of  violations.  With  this  method  we  have  discovered  at 
least  15  persons  doing  business,  each  of  whom  has  been  required  to 
take  out  a  license.  Without  the  system  in  force,  such  unauthorized 
agents  would  have  been  able  to  work  without  discovery. 
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It  has  been  made  a  point  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  this  division 
to  conduct  its  affairs  as  though  it  were  the  Chief  Inspector's  business. 

SPECIFIC   METHOD   OF   HANDLING   COMPLAINTS 

This  office  maintains  a  uniform  method  of  handling  complaints, 
which  might  be  termed  the  '*human  interest  method/*  A  complaint, 
as  an  instance,  is  made  by  an  aggrieved  patron  of  a  licensed  agency, 
transacting  considerable  business.  Misunderstanding  has  arisen  between 
the  patron  and  the  agency  over  the  amount  of  the  fee  or  about  the 
service  rendered. 

The  first  step  invariably  is  to  listen  carefully  to  the  complaint  and 
to  secure  all  necessary  details  with  which  to  make  an  adjustment.  Hav- 
ing heard  the  complainant  out,  he  is  asked  if  he  is  willing  to  meet  a 
representative  of  the  agency,  in  case  it  is  necessary.  Usually  the  com- 
plainant is  willing,  particularly  if  he  feels  he  has.  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint. If  not,  it  is  a  pretty  sure  indication  that  the  matter  complained 
of  is  slight  or  not  well  grounded. 

Once  in  possession  of  the  facts  as  alleged  by  the  complainant,  the 
agency  complained  of  is  notified  either  to  send  a  representative  to  the 
division  office  or  to  meet  otherwise  with  the  complainant  and  the  adjust- 
ing inspector  (usually  the  Chief  Inspector.) 

At  the  arranged  meeting  the  agency  is  commonly  advised,  that  the 
sum  under  consideration  is  so  small  that  the  agency  can  not  afford  to 
have  a  dissatisfied  customer  advertising  their  business  adversely.  The 
complainant  is  advised  that  in  the  conduct  of  even  the  best  businesses 
that  mistakes  will  happen  and  unconscious  errors  be  committed.  In  this 
manner,  the  basis  is  laid  for  an  amicable  settlement.  The  complainant 
feels  that  his  complaint  is  being  given  due  attention  by  the  division, 
while  the  adjuster  for  the  complaint  often  is  able  to  satisy  both  parties 
and  secure  an  amicable  settlement  without  ever  alluding  to  a  court  of 
law. 

Those  seeking  positions  through  the  licensed  agencies  have  learned 
that  their  complaints  will  receive  prompt  attention  and  justice,  and  the 
licensed  employment  agencies  have  learned  that  the  division  is  not  asking 
or  exacting  from  them  anything  more  than  strict  compliance  with  the 
law. 

The  present  law  is  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  both  the 
employment  agency  and  the  applicant.  The  best  and  strongest  part  of 
the  law  is  that  The  Department  of  Labor  can  refuse  or  revoke  a  license. 
This  power  of  revocation  of  the  law  i^  what  brings  about  prompt  action. 

FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Hegarding  financial  expenditures  for  this  division,  the  report  shows 
that  various  economies  have  been  instituted.  Seductions  have  been  made 
in  telephone  charges,  postage,  transportation  and  office  expense. 


DIVISION  OF  FACTORY  INSPECTION 

Egbert  S.  Jones,  Chief  Inspector 


The  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Chief  State  Factory  Inspector 
(the  first  under  the  Civil  Administrative  Code),  for  the  report  year 
ended  June  30,  1918,  aims  to  present  a  concise  statement  of  the  activi- 
ties of  this  division  in  the  enforcement  of  the  ten  State  statutes  under 
its  jurisdiction.  These  laws  are:  (1)  The  child  labor  law,  (2)  garment 
law,  (3)  blower  law,  (4)  structural  law,  (5)  health,  safety  and  comfort 
law,  (6)  occupational  disease  law,  (7)  women^s  ten  hour  law,  (8)  wash 
house  law,  (9)  butterine  and  ice  cream  law,  and  (10)  the  basement  law. 

The  functions  of  the  Division  of  Factory  Inspection  are  those  of 
law  enforcement.  The  old  idea  of  factory  inspection  administration 
was,  in  the  main,  that  of  penalizing  the  employer  who  transgressed  the 
law.  The  law  was,  for  a  time,  supposed  to  be  corrective — a  penalty  to 
be  enforced  after  the  law  had  been  violated. 

In  the  last  report  of  this  division  (then  a  department),  made  by  the 
then  Chief  Factory  Inspector  (now  Director  of  Labor),  the  following 
suggestive  paragraph  occurred : 

"The  new  division  of  Factory  Inspection  will  use  every  eflEort  to 
supply  all  necessary  information  and  keep  both  employers  and  workers 
thoroughly  posted  as  to  all  requirements  of  old  and  new  laws.  The  aim 
of  the  division  will  be  to  work  constructively,  rather  than  aggressively, 
with  all  concerned,  and  to  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  both  the  industries 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the  workers  in  those  industries,  that  the 
function  of  constructive  administration  may  be  carried  out  with  care  and 
justice.^^ 

When  the  Civil  Administrative  Code  became  operative  July  1, 
1917,  and  the  present  Chief  Inspector  took  charge,  the  foregoing  pro- 
posed change  in  administrative  method  was  used  as  a  guide.  Convictions 
under  the  law,  it  was  felt,  would  mean  that  the  employer  had  been  in 
ignorance  of  the  law;  at  least  there  would  be  some  thought  in  his  mind 
as  to  whether  he  might  be  able  to  "get  b/*  with  a  minor  violation. 
Looking  at  the  whole  matter  of  factory  administration  from  the  con- 
structive point  of  view;  educating  the  employer  to  the  fact  it  is  always 
to  his  advantage  to  comply  with  the  law;  that  law  observance  pays 
better  than  law  violation — these  points  of  view;  helped  to  clear  the  entire 
system  of  many  faults  and  to  gain  and  hold  the  warmest  friendship  of 
many  employers  who  have  hitherto  looked  askance  at  much  labor  legis- 
lation, g 
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Inspectors  visiting  daily  many  mercantile  establishments,  work- 
shops, engineering  works,  factories  and  offices,  gain  a  great  deal  of 
technical  knowledge  concerning  working  conditions.  It  has  been  the 
aim  of  this  division  to  make  the  inspector  helpful  to  both  employer  and 
employed — ^to  act  as  a  helper  rather  than  an  investigator  whose  aim 
was  prosecution.  Not  every  employer  welcomes  constructive  criticism — 
particularly  after  he  has  expended  considerable  money  for  a  device, 
machine  or  plan  which  fails  to  comply  with  the  law. 

The  remedy  for  such  condition  is  easily  obtained — before  the  change 
is  made.  This  division  gladly  acts  as  disinterested  counsel  and  will 
detail  a  competent  inspector  at  any  time  where  changes  are  considered, 
that  such  changes  may  be  made  so  as  to  comply  thoroughly  with  the 
law. 

SUMMARY  OF  INSPECTIONS  JULY  1,  1917,  TO  JUNE  30,   1918 

The  statistical  tables  and  summaries  covering  all  figures,  where 
not  quoted  in  full,  are  tabulated  and  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Chief 
Inspector,  being  arranged  so  as  to  give,  in  detail,  the  work  accomplished 
under  the  various  laws. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  establishments 
visited  and  the  total  number  of  inspections  made  in  the  entire  State  for 
the  report  year.  In  certain  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  visit  the  same 
establishments  a  number  of  times  for  supplementary  inspections,  rein- 
spections  and  checkups,  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  various  laws: 


Law  enforced. 


Under  the  provi<U(ms  of  the— 

Child  labor  law,  Cook  County 

Child  labor  law,  outside  Cook  County . 
Child  labor  law,  entire  State 


Women's  ten  hour  law.  Cook  County 

Women's  ten  hour  law,  outside  Cook  County. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 
visited. 


Number 

of 

mspec- 

tious. 


Women's  ten  hour  law,  entire  State 

Garment  law,  entire  State 

Structural  law,  entire  State 

Blower  law,  (including  basement  blower  law)  entire  State 

Wash  house  law,  entire  State 

Health,  safety  and  comfort  law,  Cook  Count v 

Health,  safety  and  comfort  law,  outside  Cook  County 


Health,  safety  and  comfort  law,  entire  State. 
Total  for  the  entire  State 


40,930 
21,907 


16,371 
9,616 


3,838 
2,671 


50,043 
21,926 


21,499 
9,622 


3,838 
2,671 


62,837 


25,987 

2  211 

565 

413 

646 


6,409 


194,301 


77,969 


31,121 

2,787 

688 

618 

646 


6,409 


228,782 


women's  ten  hour  law 

The  above  law  prohibits  the  empldj^ment  of  women  for  more  than 
ten  hours  in  any  one  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  Employers  as  a  class 
are  willing  to  comply  with  the  efforts  of  this  department  in  its  enforce- 
ment. 
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It  will  be  noticed  in  the  appended  table,  that  16,371  establishments 
were  visited  21,499  times  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County.  In  cities  and 
towns  outside  of  Cook  County  in  tlie  State  of  Illinois,  the  number  of 
establishments  visited  totaled  9,016,  making  the  grand  total  of  estab- 
lishments visited,  25,98T,  calling  for  31,121  inspections. 

CHILD  LABOR  IN  TUB  GARAIBNT  TRADE 

The  aim  of  this  department  has  been  to  discourage  the  employment 
of  children  in  tliis  industry.  An  occasional  attempt  to  maintain  in- 
dustry on  the  basis  of  decade-old  customs  is  found,  but  on  the  whole 
this  law  is  well  observed. 

A  total  number  of  2,211  establishments  were  inspected,  calling  for 
2,787  inspections.  It  was  found  that  the  number  of  girls  under  16 
years  was  1,476,  while  only  436  boys  were  found  employed.  Violations 
to  the  number  of  171  were  reported. 

CHILD  LABOR 

With  the  enactment  of  tlie  child  labor  law,  considerable  difficulty 
was  found  at  first  in  getting  the  exact  meaning  to  those  interested. 
The  issuance  of  employment  certificates  particularly,  called  for  con- 
siderable educational  work.  To  facilitate  the  work,  a  set  of  rules  or 
comments  on  the  law  was  prepared  and  widely  distributed.  Each  school 
superintendent  in  the  State  was  mailed  a  copy  and  others  were  sent 
to  inquirers  upon  request. 

Eeference  to  section  and  page  in  the  instructions  makes  it  possible 
to  refer  to  the  printed  pamphlet,  "Child  Ijabor  Law  of  Illinois,'^  a  20- 
page  booklet  issued  by  this  division. 

The  instructions  read,  in  part: 

Certificates  must  be  signed  by  the  minor.  Signature  of  minor  on 
margin  will  do.    See  page  10  of  pamphlet. 

Proof  of  age  accepted  must  be  shown  in  certificate.  Shown  on 
margin  proof  of  age  failed,  unless  you  have  forms  with  blank  space  pro- 
vided for  same.  See  pages  7,  8,  and  9.  Proof  of  age  must  be  in  the 
order  named;  a  subsequent  proof  is  not  sufficient  unless  you  have  filed 
evidence  that  the  preceding  proof  is  not  obtainable. 

Not  more  than  eight  hours  per  day;  section  9,  page  13. 

Not  before  7:00  a.  m.  nor  after  7:00  p.  m. 

Not  more  than  six  days  per  week ;  section  10,  page  14. 

Prohibited  employment;  section  10,  page  14. 

No  child  under  14  may  be  employed  at  any  time  at  any  work  for 
wages  except  as  hereinafter  noted.  Section  1,  page  1,  so  completely 
covers  the  prohibited  occupations  and  so  specifically  prohibits  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  14  that  few  occupations  are  left;  even  though 
the  latter  proviso  in  section  1  were  applied  there  would  be  very  few 
occupations  notably  agricultural  and  domestic  that  would  be  left  in 
.which  they  could  be  employed  legally.  *^hen  school  is  not  in  session,'* 
means  the  summer  vacation  period  and  not  morning,  evening,  Saturdays 
and  holidays;  these  are  only  considered  recess  periods. 
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Employment  certificates  may  be  issued  only  by  superintendents  of 
public  schools,  (district,  city  or  township),  or  '*a  person  authorized  by 
him  in  writing."  Or  ''where  tliere  is  no  superintendent  by  A  person 
appointed  by  tiie  School  Board  or  other  school  authority/*  Section  4, 
page  4. 

Physical  examination  shall  be  made  free  of  charge  by  a  physician 
provided  by  school  authorities  or  the  Municipal  Health  Department. 
If  the  Municipal  Health  Department  does  not  or  will  not  furnish  a 
physician  it  is  then  mandatory  on  school  authorities  to  appoint  and  pay 
such  physician.  The  law  does  not  permit  the  examination  by  ANY 
physician,  but  requires  A  duly  authorized  physician.  Section  4,  page  4. 
Section  6,  page  7. 

Certificates  issued  under  the  old  law  prior  to  July  1,  1917,  are  valid 
under  the  State  law,  provided  the  minor  WAS  WORKING  thereunder 
when  the  new  law  became  effective,  (July  1,  1917),  but  if  the  minor 
had  such  certificate  and  was  not  employed  on  that  date,  such  certificate 
is  not  vaild.     Section  14. 

Employment  certificates  may  be  issued  OXi I'  to  minors  between 
14  and  16  years  af  age,  who  have  records  from  private,  parochial  or 
public  schools,  showing  that  they  have  attended  school  at  least  130  days 
either  between  their  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  birthdays,  or  in  the  year 
preceding  the  application  for  their  first  employment  certificate,  and  who 
have  completed  a  course  equal  to  the  fifth  grade,  and  who  can  read  and 
write  simple  sentences  in  English,  providing  that  such  minors  have 
complied  with  all  the  other  requirements  as  to  proof  of  age,  etc.  Section 
5,  page  6. 

Employer's  statement  must  be  specific  as  to  nature  of  employment, 
showing  exactly  the  nature  of  work  to  be  performed  and  the  hours  of 
its  performance  so  that  examining  physician  can  readily  determine 
whether  or  not  minor  is  physically  fit  to  perform  the  duties  set  forth 
therein.     Section  5  (d),  page  5. 

Certificates  must  be  mailed  to  employers  and  never  delivered  to  the 
minor.     Section  6,  page  9. 

When  a  minor  changes  employment  a  new  certificate  must  be  issued 
and  a  new  physical  examination  shall  be  made.     Section  7,  page  12. 

Duplicates  of  employment  certificates  must  be  mailed  promptly  to 
this  ofiice. 

While  reference  to  tables  maintained  in  the  oflRce  show  the  different 
industries  classified  into  seven  groups,  the  foregoing  summary  gives 
the  number  of  establishments  visited  in  the  enforcement  of  the  child 
labor  law  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County,  as  40,930.  In  considering  the 
figures,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  some  cases  establishments 
were  visited  several  times.  Tlio  total  number  of  children  coming  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  were  11,447  males  and  4,756  females.  The 
percentage  of  children  to  the  total  number  of  workers  in  establishments 
is  shown  as  being  1.8  per  cent. 

Outside  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
21,907  establishments  were  inspected;  the  number  of  inspections  being 
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21,926.  The  total  number  of  children  employed  was  3,182 ;  2,266  males 
and  916  females.  The  percentage  of  children  to  the  total  number  of 
workers  is  therefore  nearly  1  per  cent 

In  ,the  entire  State  62,837  establishments  were  visited,  requiring 
71,969  inspections. 

Certificates  issued 

In  towns  outside  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County,  certificates  were 
issued  as  follows: 

For  employment  in  manufacturing,  3,135  males,  1,495  females; 
total  4,630.  Mercantile  certificates,  1,043  males,  298  females;  total 
1,341.  For  public  utilities,  453  males,  41  females;  total  494.  Miscel- 
laneous, 456  males,  195  females;  total  651.  This  makes  a  grand  total 
of  7,116  certificates  issued  outside  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County. 

Eecord  is  kept  of  the  nativity  of  applicants  for  certificates,  this 
record  in  detail  shows  as  follows : 

America,  21,022;  Austria,  572;  Africa,  7;  Armenia,  3;  Australia, 
1 ;  Belgium,  53 ;  Bohemia,  145 ;  Brazil,  9 ;  Bulgaria,  1 ;  Canada,  26 ; 
Denmark,  18;  England,  161;  France,  21;  Finland,  6;  Germany,  203; 
Greece,  6;  Hungary,  166;  Holland,  49;  Italy,  331;  Ireland,  17; 
Lithuania,  7;  Luxemberg,  2;  Norway,  55;  Novia  Scotia,  1;  Poland, 
317;  Palestine,  1;  Russia,  642;  Eoumania,  34;  Sweden,  84;  Scotland, 
62 ;  Sicily,  5 ;  Switzerland,  8 ;  Syria,  2 ;  Turkey,  3 ;  Wales,  6.  Total  in 
State  of  Illinois  24,046. 

The  number  of  certificates  issued  in  the  city  of  Chicago  totaled 
16,901.  In  towns  and  cities  outside  of  Chicago  7,116  certificates  were 
issued,  or  24,046  for  the  entire  State. 

health^  safety  and  comfort  UlW 

This  is  a  law  enforced  bv  the  division  which  embodies  the  idea  of 
'^comfort"  as  well  as  "protection'^  in  industry. 

Two  reasons  make  the  enforcement  of  this  law  call  for  skilled  work 
in  inspection.  First,  a  preconceived  idea  on  the  part  of  the  industrial 
manager  as  to  what  is  the  proper  definition  of  "oomforf';  second,  the 
cost  of  necessary  changes. 

A  campaign  of  education  has  been  maintained  by  this  division  to 
educate  both  employers  and  employed  as  to  what  constitutes  working 
comfort.  To  obviate  the  high  cost  of  changing  conditions  to  comply 
with  the  law,  the  department  has  advised  the  employer  to  secure  ap- 
proved plans  before  making  essential  changes  in  his  plant,  that  the 
law  may  be  complied  with  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  These  methods  are 
working  out  most  satisfactorily. 
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TABLE     I— RESULTS     OF     INSPECTIONS     ACCORDING     TO     THE     HEALTH, 
SAFETY  AND  COMFORT  ACT  FROM  JULY  1,  1917,  TO  JUNE  30,   1918. 
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20,552 

Analysis  of  all  orders  under  the  health,  safety  and  comfort  act 
for  the  report  year -of  this  report  shows  that  building  inspections  to  the 
number  of  1,832  were  made  throughout  the  State;  sanitation  orders, 
1,930;  power  orders  3,400;  dangerous  machinery,  698;  dangerous 
machinery  parts,  12,692,  total  20,522  orders  issued. 

SAFETY  MUSEUM 

Past  reports  have  listed  devices  for  the  safeguarding  of  workers 
in  various  lines  of  industry,  cover  guards  for  dangerous  machinerv', 
devices  for  structural  work,  wash  room  equipment,  metal  polishing 
devices  and  safety  appliances. 

Besides  actual  devices  a  large  number  of  photographic  views  taken 
by  the  inspecting  photographer  are  on  file  and  are  used  in  educational 
work. 

The  safety  museum  is  open  every  day,  except  Sundays  and  legal 
holidays,  from  8.30  a.  m.  until  5  p.  m. ;  Saturdays  from  9  a.  m.  until 
12  m. 

WASH   HOUSE  LAW 

The  number  of  inspections  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  wash 
house  law  totaled  646,  of  which  154  were  new  orders;  reinspections  were 
made  to  the  number  of  492,  and  in  286  instances  the  requirements  of 
the  department  were  fully  complied  with ;  subjoined  table  gives  the 
results  of  the  work  of  the  department  under  this  law. 
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STRUCTURAL  SAFETY  LAW 

Owing  to  the  comparative  inactivity  of  building  operations,  the 
division  has  been  able  to  keep  close  track  of  the  work  of  builders  coming 
within  the  scope  of  this  act. 

A  total  of  533  jobs  were  inspected  in  Chicago  and  Cook  County  by 
the  deputy  inspectors  specializing  on  this  class  of  work.  This  called 
for  664:  inspections,  117  oflBcial  orders  being  issued.  Accidents  to  the 
number  of  19  were  reported,  of  which  6  resulted  in  the  loss  of  life. 

Outside  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County  32  jobs  were  inspected  34 
times,  and  two  nonfatal  accidents  were  reported. 

VENTILATION 

Two  inspectors  at  present  are  detailed  to  enforce  this  section  of  the 
health,  safety  and  comfort  law.  Previous  reports  have  outlined  duties 
of  these  inspectors  and  also  have  given  extended  comments  on  the  various 
mechanical  devices  used  to  insure  proper  ventilation. 

The  year's  tabulations  show  that  54  first  inspections  were  made 
and  72  orders  issued ;  in  32  cases  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  orders 
for  1,500  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  person.  In  all,  199  establishments 
were  visited  and  236  workrooms  inspected.  These  inspections  safe- 
guarded the  conditions  surrounding  3,428  employees. 

The  subject  of  ventilation  is  one  which  is  of  great  importance  at 
the  present  time  because  of  increase  in  workers  in  many  industries.  A 
high  degree  of  engineering  skill  is  required  to  set  the  requirements  for 
ventilation  and  insure  freedom  from  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases 
which  are  sure  to  follow  overheating  of  workrooms  and  inadequate  venti- 
lating facilities.  When  o\^rcrowding  is  added,  only  a  continuous  plan 
of  inspecting  can  insure  disease  prevention. 

RESULTS  OP  INSPECTIONS   ACCORDING  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OP 

THE   BLOWER   LAW 

Under  the  blower  law,  369  establishments  were  inspected,  entailing 
654  visits;  3,578  wheels  were  inspected  and  21  were  found  to  be  unpro- 
tected. It  was  necessarv  to  issue  77  ofTicial  orders.  This  does  not  in- 
elude  many  verbal  orders  given  by  the  deputy  inspectors  for  the  correc- 
tion of  minor  violations. 

Fifty-nine  inspections  were  made  outside  of  Chicago  and  Cook 
County,  547  wheels  being  iusj)ected.  Eight  were  found  to  be  unpro- 
tected.    Twentv-two  official  orders  were  issued. 

In  the  entire  State  of  Illinois,  613  inspections  were  made  to  improve 
working  conditions  of  4,024  employees. 

BUTTEltlNE  AND  ICE  CREAM  LAW 

In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  inspection,  it  has  been  found 
practicable  to  rely  upon  the  good  ofllcos  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  helping  to  enforce  the  above  law.     The  Division  of  Foods 
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and  Dairies  enforces  a  comprehensive  law  covering  the  product.  The 
law  to  be  enforced  by  the  Division  of  Factory  Inspection  provides  for 
proper  drainage,  plumbing  and  ventilation  of  rooms  or  buildings  and 
for  cleanliness  in  manufacture.  The  law  enforced  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  provides  for  wholesomeness  and  cleanliness  of  the  prod- 
uct. As  a  clean  and  wholesome  product  can  only  be  manufactured 
under  cleanly  surroundings,  and  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
conducts  searching  investigations  and  inspections  to  determine  the 
cleanliness  of  the  finished  product,  duplicate  inspections  have  been 
avoided  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report  by  having  product 
inspections  cover  the  field. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS   IN  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASE  ACT 

A  question  constantly  asked  by  the  public,  as  well  as  by  those 
technically  and  professionally  interested,  is:  "To  what  extent,  if  any, 
has  the  war  affected^  the  occupational  disease  hazard  in  this  State  ?*' 

Considerable  apprehension  has  been  felt  concerning  conditions  in 
those  industries  whose  peculiar  character  bring  them  within  the  scope 
oif  the  occupational  disease  act.  Such  concern  is  felt  because  of  the 
following  reasons: 

First,  the  general  demand  for  speeding  up  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  smelting  industries,  thereby  lengthening  the  hours  of  labor. 
Short  periods  of  exposure,  particularly  in  the  dusty  lead  trades.  For 
example,  the  dry  sanding  of  paint  incident  to  the  finishing  of  the 
interior  of  passenger  cars  is  almost  a  necessity  in  the  prevention  of 
morbidity. 

Second,  the  loss  of  shop  discipline,  due  to  a  constantly  changing 
personnel  of  foreman  and  employees.  Undoubtedly  this  factor  will 
make  itself  manifest.  The  senior  division  physician  recently  had 
occasion  to  inspect  a  large  accumulator  plant,  which  in  the  pre-war 
period  was  remarkably  free  from  lead  poisoning,  the  inspection  being 
called  for  by  two  cases  of  plumbism  reported  in  a  thirty  day  period. 
A  momentary  inspection  of  the  pasting  room  revealed  the  cause  of  the 
lead  poisoning;  a  new  and  inexperienced  foreman,  floor  with  five  days^ 
accumulation  of  red  lead  and  several  uncovered  containers.  Excuse: 
^'Inability  to  secure  suflScient  labor  to  keep  the  room  clean."  Following 
these  two  cases  of  plumbism  yet  further,  it  developed  that  both  men 
had  been  rejected  by  their  draft  boards  for  being  .underweight.  It  is 
evident  that  should  the  war  be  prolonged  this  feature  will  be  a  factor 
in  a  possible  increased  morbidity  in  the  extra  hazardous  trades. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

The  employment  of  children  in  the  hazardous  trades  is  prohibited 
by  statute  but  unfortunately,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  women.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  national  bill  abolishing  the  use  of.  white  phosphorous 
in  the  match  industry,  Illinois  has  had  a  relatively  small  number  of 
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women  employed  in  the  industries  within  the  scope  of  the  occupational 
disease  act.  While  the  division  has  been  questioned  relative  to  the 
employment  of  women  in  several  industries  coming  under  the  act, 
notably  dry  color  and  paint,  it  has  been  able  to  discourage  such  efforts, 
almost  without  exception.  Women  in  general  are  greatly  more  sus- 
ceptible to  industrial  poison  than  men,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of 
lead.  Our  single  plant  in  the  State,  where  women  are  employed  in  the 
handling  of  lead  in  a  dry  form,  has  been  productive  of  some  of  the 
most  severe  cases  of  plumbism  we  have  seen. 

In  the  brass  trades,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  plants,  where  girls 
are  employed  as  core-makers,  the  question  of  female  labor  has  not  arisen 
to  any  extent,  but  the  time  is  evidently  not  far  distant  when  the  adapt- 
ability of  women  for  brass  finishing  (polishing  and  buffing)  will  bo 
seriously  in  question.  The  employment  of  women  in  the  brass  foundries 
should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

COMPARISON  OF   CONDITIONS 

While  the  period  is  too  short  for  logical  deductions,  the  figures  are 
here  presented,  showing  the  morbidity  from  industrial  poisoning  of 
every  character  for  the  war  and  pre-war  period.  During  the  twelve 
months  from  July  1,  1916,  to  July  1,  1917,  there  were  reported  to  this 
department  185  occupational  poisonings  from  the  various  industries  to 
which  this  law  applies,  covering  approximately  11,000  employees.  As 
against  this  our  figures  for  the  first  war  year,  i.  e.  July  1,  1917,  to 
July  1,  1918,  show  a  total  of  105  cases.  Although  these  figures  are  by 
no  means  discouraging,  it  is  felt  that  not  enough  time  has  elapsed  under 
the  altered  conditions  upon  which  to  base  conclusions.  However,  it 
would  seem  inevitable  that  any  changes  making  for  longer  hours  and 
less  intelligent  personal  supervision  of  the  workers  in  these  trades  would 
result  in  a  greatly  increased  morbidity  of  those  concerned.  As  to  the 
results  were  women  to  be  largely  employed  in  these  trades,  it  is  only  to 
turn  to  the  reports  of  the  British  Factory  Inspectors,  which  show  such 
morbidity  among  women  in  certain  industries,  notably  munitions  and 
aeroplane  finishing,  as  to  make  their  employment  prohibitive. 

NEW  DISEASE  HAZARDS 

A  hitherto  almost  unknown  occupational  poisoning  in  this  State 
entailed  by  the  war,  and  one  which  will  demand  most  careful  super- 
vision and  study,  is  the  distallation  of  coal  tar  and  manufacture  of 
anilin  dyes  upon  a  commercial  scale.  While  the  one  large  dry-color 
factory  in  the  -State  engaged  in  this  work  may  be  said  scarcely  to  have 
passed  the  experimental  stage,  enough  anilin  poisoning  has  been  en- 
countered to  warrant  the  belief  that  this  work  will  demand  the  most 
adequate  supervision  and  hygienic  measures. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  during  the  year  to  carbon- 
inonoxide  poisoning,  among  the  plants  where  large  numbers  of  tractors 
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and  engines  operated  by  gasoline  and  kerosene  are  tested.  This  hazard 
has  been  practically  eliminated  where  adequate  ventilatilig  measures 
have  been  installed. 

SUMMARY  OF  ALL  OCGUPATIOXAL  DISEASE  INSPECTIONS 

The  results  of  the  medical  investigations  made  by  tlie  two  divisional 
physicians,  together  with  reports  made  by  firms  filing  data  under  the 
occupational  disease  law,  have  been  compiled  and  tabulated  according 
to  months.  Occupational  diseases  are,  for  the  purpose  of  record,  classi- 
fied under  Class  A,  "Lead  Poisoning,"  and  Class  B,  "Other  Poisonings.'' 

Under  Class  A,  151  firms  were  inspect^ed  or  reported,  there  being 
a  total  of  8G  sick  and  77,908  well  covered  by  these  reports. 

Under  Class  B,  94  firms  were  inspected  or  reported,  there  being  a 
total  of  19  sick  and  36,693  well  employees  covered  by  these  inspections 
and  reports.  - 

Total  number  of  firms  inspected  or  reporting  is  245;  the  total 
number  of  sick  and  well  being,  respectively  105  and  114,601. 

It  will  be  noted  that  lead  is  the  most  insidious  poison  used  in  the 
industries.  It  is  used  more  frequently  than  any  other  industrial  poison 
in  manufacture  and  is  absorbed  by  the  system  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time  before  the  worker  affected  is  incapacitated. 

It  also  renders  the  one  affected  incapable  of  work  for  long  periods 
of  time  and  frequently  makes  it  impossible  for  the  worker  to  return  to 
industry  of  any  kind,  the  basis  having  been  laid  for  serious  constitu- 
tional disease. 

RESULTS  OF  PROSECUTIONS 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  division  to  use  educational  and  con- 
structive measures  in  informing  employers  as  to  their  status  under  the 
law  rather  than  relying  upon  prosecutions  as  a  means  for  securing  ob- 
servance. Despite  this,  there  will  continue  to  be  more  or  less  flagrant 
violations  which  call  for  skilled  prosecution  as  a  corrective  measure. 
This  plan  will,  it  is  felt,  eventually  reduce  the  number  of  prosecutions 
necessary.  Education  and  not  prosecution  has  been  the  motto  of  the 
division.  It  is  tliought  that  prosecutions  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
by  these  methods — thorough  education  of  both  employer  and  employed 
and  their  combined  cooperation  with  tlie  division. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  records  show  that  196 
cases  were  prosecuted  in  the  city  of  Chicago  for  various  violations  of 
the  laws  enforced  by  the  division.  Violations  of  the  child  labor  law 
constituted  the  majority  of  cases ;  conviction  being  secured  in  129  cases ; 
with  fines  totaling  $695.00  and  costs  totaling  $596.25. 

Prosecutions  under  the  women's  ten-hour  law  are  next  in  number. 
The  division  brought  suits  in  60  instances,  which  resulted  in  fines 
total  in «:  $457.50  and  $293.25  costs. 
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Outside  of  Chicago  199  prosecutions  of  violators  of  the  child  labor 
law  resulted  in  fines  amounting  to  $1,106  and  costs  assessed  at  $685.65. 

Under  the  women^s  ten-hour  law,  66  cases  were  prosecuted,  the 
fines  being  $519.00  and  costs  $312.85. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago,  besides  196  cases  successfully  prosecuted, 
covering  the  various  laws,  47  cases  were  discharged  for  various  reasons, 
most  discharges  resulting  from  inability  to  secure  evidence  considered 
positive  or,  in  other  cases,  the  interpretation  of  the  particular  law  was 
such  as  to  result  in  the  dismissal  of  the  case. 
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Compensation  acts  in  this  country  date  back  only  to  1911.  It  is 
true  that  before  this  time  compensation  acts  had  been  passed  in  some 
states,  but  these  were  either  declared  unconstitutional  or  were  found  to 
be  unworkable  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  enacted.  The  first  work- 
able constitutional  act  was  passed  in  1911.  Since  that  time  compensa- 
tion acts  have  been  enacted,  and  are  now  in  force,  in  thirty-seven  of  the 
forty-eight  states  of  the  union.'  The  administrative  scheme  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  acts  in  these  thirty-seven  states  varies.  Twenty- 
two  states  have  industrial  boards  or  commissions;  four  states  have  a 
single  commissioner;  one  state  has  five  commissioners,  each  having 
charge  of  a  certain  district,  and  in  ten  states  the  law  is  administered 
by  the  courts,  but  in  two  of  these  states  a  dispute  must  first  be  submitted 
to  a  state  officer  before  the  courts  have  jurisdiction. 

In  the  method  of  securing  pajonent  of  compensation,  different  plans 
exist  in  different  states.  Five  states  have  a  monopolistic  state  managed 
insurance  fund.  Employers  make  contributions  to  this  state  fund  and 
the  compensation  payments  are  paid  therefrom.  In  the  state  of  Ohio, 
which  has  this  plan,  all  employers  subject  to  the  terms  and  provision* 
of  the  compensation  act,  are  required  to  contribute  to  this  fund,  except 
that  those  employers  that  are  financially  able  to  carry  their  own  risks- 
may  be  exempted  from  this  contribution.  Nine  states  have  a  state  fund 
in  competition  with  private  managed  insurance  companies.  An  em- 
ployer in  these  states  may  contribute  to  the  state  fund,  or  take  out , 
insurance  in  a  privately  managed  insurance  company,  and  employers 
who  are  able  to  carry  their  own  risks  may  still  do  so.  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  California  are  examples  of  this  plan.  In  states  that  da 
not  have  the  state  fund,  the  statute  generally  makes  some  provision 
giving  the  Industrial  Commission  more  or  less  authority  to  compel  the 
employer,  either  to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  ability  to  pay- 
compensation,  or  insure  his  liability  in  some  insurance  company. 

The  first  compensation  act  in  Illinois  was  passed  in  1911.  This 
act  was  administered  by  the  courts.  In  1913  an  Industrial  Board  of 
three  members  was  created  and  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
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act.  In  1917  the  membership  was  increased  from  three  to  five,  and  the 
name  changed  to  the  Industrial  Commission.  Prior  to  1917  the  com- 
pensation act  was  elective.  Election  was  presumed  if  the  employment 
was  hazardous  unless  there  was  an  affirmative  rejection.  In  non-hazard- 
ous employments  an  affirmative  election  was  necessary,  but  these  different 
methods  of  indicating  acceptance  or  rejection  did  not  change  the  elective 
quality  of  the  act.  In  hazardous  occupations  the  rejection  of  the  act 
removed  from  the  employer  in  a  common  law  personal  injury  suit,  the 
defenses  of  assumption  of  risk,  fellow  servant  and  contributory  negli- 
gence. In  1917,  the  act  was  made  compulsory  as  to  hazardous  occu- 
pations. 

The  compensation  principle  has  been  satisfactory  to  both  employer 
and  employee.  I^cither  would  wish  to  return  to  the  old  system  with  its 
long  delays,  large  expense  and  great  uncertainty.  Probably  no  one  thing 
was  more  provocative  of  ill  feeling  between  employer  and  employee  than 
the  on  I  personal  injury  suit.  The  clear  proof  of  the  general  satisfaction 
of  the  compensation  principle  is  that  the  last  laws  enacted  in  this  State 
were  '^agreed"  measures,  agreed  on  and  drafted  by  representative  of 
employers  and  employees. 

One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  compensation  adminis- 
tration is  the  status  of  the  railroad  employee.  The  Federal  Employers 
Liability  Act,  and  not  the  State  Compensation  Act  controls  when  the 
injured  employee  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  at  the  time  of  the 
injury.  This  excludes  most  of  the  railroad  employees  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  compensation  act. 

The  Federal  Employers  Liability  Act  is  not  a  compensation 
measure.     It  is  a  common  law  action  with  certain  defenses  removed. 

« 

In  1908,  when  it  was  passed  by  Congress,  it  was  considered,  and  really 
was,  a  great  step  in  protecting  the  rights  of  injured  employees.  Today 
in  the  light  of  our  experience  with  compensation  law^s,  it  is  an  inade- 
quate measure  for  the  result  intended.  Eecovery  is  based  on  negligence, 
and  nearly  all  the  old  evils  of  personal  injury  litigation  still  exist  in  its 
administration. 

The  theory  of  compensation  laws  is  that  all  industries  shall  care 
for  their  injured  employees  and  the  dependents  of  those  who  are  killed, 
and  tliat  the  expense  of  so  doing  shall  be  a  charge  on  the  industr}-,  the 
same  as  the  expense  of  providing  for  broken  and  worn-out  machinery. 
The  experience  of  thirty-seven  states  has  demonstrated  that  this  theory 
is  a  correct  one,  and  is  satisfactory  to  both  employer  and  employee.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  large  majority  of  railroad  employees  are  not 
included  in  a  law  embodying  this  theory. 

Several  remedies  have  been  proposed  to  bring  about  this  desired 
result,  a  Federal  Compensation  Act  applying  to  railroad  employees  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce,  an  act  of  Congress  saving  to  railroad 
employees  a  right  of  recovery  under  the  state  compensation  act,  and 
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other  reiiiedies,  dil!eriiig  in  detail,  but  all  having  the  same  object — ^the 
application  of  the  compensation  principle  to  such  employees. 

It  is  probable  that  Congress  would  pass  such  an  act  were  it  not  for 
the  disagreement  among  railroad  employees  themselves  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  measure.  Some  of  the  railroad  organizations  have  gone  on 
record  in  favor  of  such  -a  law,  and  some  have  taken  an  opposite  course. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  disagreement  exists.  The  large  verdicts 
obtained  in  some  cases  under  the  Federal  Employers  Liability  Law  has 
doubtless  contributed  to  opposition  to  the  change  to  the  compensation 
principle.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  in  some  cases  more  will  be  recovered 
under  the  liability  law,  but  usually  then  only  after  several  years  of 
litigation,  delay  and  great  expense.  The  fact  that  hundreds  of  men 
are  injured  who  receive  no  compensation  whatever  seems  to  be  lost  sight 
of  by  those  who  oppose  a  change  for  such  reasons. 

A  great  evil  under  the  present  system  exists  in  that  it  frequently 
occurs  that  the  question,  as  to  whether  the  employee  injured  is  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  is  a  difficult  question  to  decide.  The  injured 
employee  does  not  know  whether  he  should  sue  under  the  Federal  Act  or 
file  a  claim  for  compensation.  Frequently  in  this  perplexity  he  does 
both,  with  the  attendant  delay  and  expense. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  railroad  employees  will  shortly  agree,  as  have 
other  organizations  of  employees,  that  the  compensation  principle  is  the 
correct  one,  and  when  there  is  such  an  agreement,  in  all  probability, 
a  law  will  be  passed  by  Congress  extending  this  principle  to  railroad 
employees  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

Another  unsatisfactory  condition  in  compensation  administration 
has  happily  been  remedied  by  legislation.  On  May  21,  1917,  the  United 
State  Supreme  Court  handed  down  an  opinion  in  the  case  of  Southern 
Pacific  Company  v.  Jensen.  Jensen  was  killed  while  engaged  in  un- 
loading a  steamship  in  New  York.  The  New  York  Industrial  Commis- 
sion granted  his  widow  and  two  children  compensation.  The  court 
decided  in  this  case  that  the  compensation  law  of  New  York  was  not 
applicable,  as  the  maritime  law  governed. 

This  decision  invalidated  many  awards  granting  compensation 
under  the  act,  and.  rendered  it  impossible  in  future  cases  to  grant  com- 
pensation in  such  cases.  Congress  remedied  this  situation  by  passing 
in  October,  IQIT',  a  bill  amending  the  United  States  Judicial  Code,  by 
saving  in  such  cases  to  claimants  the  rights  and  remedies  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  of  any  state.  This  law  corrected  the 
evil  and  was  most  satisfactory  to  those  interested  in  the  administration 
of  compensation  laws. 

Tliere  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  compensation  act  should  not 
apply  to  non-hazardous  as  well  as  hazardous  occupations.  It  is  true 
that  more  accidents  happen  in  hazardous  occupations  and  it  is  also  true 
that  in  many  cases  the  employee  received  a  larger  wage  because  the 
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occupation  is  hazardous.  It  is  small  consolation  to  the  employee  injured 
in  a  non-hazardous  occupation  that  the  number  of  accidents  happening 
is  not  so  great  in  the  line  in  which  he  is  employed,  as  in  other  occupa- 
tions. The  needs  of  compensation  are  just  as  great.  There  are  doctor's 
bills  to  pay,  and  usually  a  family  to  provide  for,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  compensation  act  should  not  cover  such  cases.  The  fact  that 
fewer  accidents  do  occur  in  such  occupations,  renders  the  burden  a  lighter 
one  for  the  employer,  and  he,  no  less  than  the  employee  engaged  in  a 
hazardous  occupation,  should  count  this  as  an  expense  of  administration. 

In  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  an  employer  is 
governed  by  the  compensation  act.  This  produces  a  state  of  uncertainty 
in  the  administration  of  the  law  and  works  a  hardship  upon  the  em- 
ployer, as  he  does  not  know  whether  he  is  bound  by  the  provisions  of 
the  compensation  act  or  not.  Many  of  the  states  have  a  provision  in 
their  compensation  act  that  every  employer  who  employes  more  than  a 
certain  number  of  men  shall  be  under  the  act.  It  is  thus  easy  for  an 
employer  to  determine  whether  he  is  bound  by  the  act  or  not  and  it  is 
much  easier  for  the  Industrial  Commission  to  administer  an  act  contain- 
ing such  a  provision. 

Some  of  the  states  grant  compensation  for  occupational  diseases. 
There  seems  to  be  no  logical  reason  why  a  man  disabled  by  an  occupa- 
tional disease  should  not  be  compensated  the  same  as  a  man  disabled  by 
accident.  The  experience  of  other  states  has  shown  that  occupational 
diseases  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  industrial  accidents.  Some 
problems  in  administration  occur  which  do  not  occur  in  accident  cases, 
but  the  experience  of  other  states  has  proven  that  such  obstacles  are  not 
insurmountable.  All  the  arguments  in  favor  of  compensation  for  acci- 
dental injuries  apply  to  occupational  diseases,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
much  fewer  in  number  is  an  argument  for,  rather  than  against,  their 
inclusion  within  the  compensation  act. 

The  expenses  connected  with  the  allowance  of  compensation  in 
death  cases  are  much  greater  than  they  should  be.  The  law  provides 
that  the  compensation  in  case  of  death  shall  be  paid  at  the  option  of  the 
employer,  either  to  the  personal  representative  of  the  deceased  employee, 
or  to  his  beneficiaries;  also  that  the  payment  of  compensation  by  the 
employer  to  the  personal  representative  of  the  deceased  employee  shall 
relieve  him  of  all  obligations  as  to  the  distribution  of  such  compensation 
60  paid.  No  authority  is  given  in  the  act  to  the  Industrial  Commission 
— ^unless  it  can  be  inferred — ^to  determine  who  the  beneficiaries  are,  or 
to  whom  the  compensation  shall  be  paid.  The  employer,  in  order  to 
protect  himself,  insists  upon  administration,  and  no  fault  can  be  found 
with  him  for  so  doing.  We  thus  have  the  expenses  of  administration 
which  seem  entirely  unnecessary,  as  the  compensation  is  paid  the  bene- 
ficiaries' in  small  weekly  installments.  We  think  the  law  should  be 
amended  so  that  there  might  be  no  question  of  the  power  of  the  commis- 
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sion  to  designate  the  beneficiaries  and  if  there  are  more  than  one,  to 
designate  the  respective  amounts  that  should  be  paid  each  beneficiary. 
The  employer  can  then  with  full  protection  pay  the  beneficiaries  direct 
and  save  this  expense.  In  1917  the  number  of  industrial  accidents 
resulting  in  death,  reported  to  the  commission,  was  492.  It  oan  thus 
be  readily  seen  the  large  amount  of  money  that  could  be  saved  these 
usually  needy  beneficiaries,  if  the  expense  of  administration  could  be 
thus  saved. 

The  number  of  disputes  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  com- 
pensation act  has,  since  the*  formation  of  the  Industrial  Board,  steadily 
increased.  In  1914  there  were  1,502  cases  of  this  kind;  in  1916,  1,515; 
in  1916,  2,247;  in  1917,  3,288;  and  if  the  same  ratio  of  increase  occurs 
during  the  balance  of  the  year  that  has  occurred  thus  far,  there  will  be 
6,166  such  cases  during  the  year  1918. 

In  1914  seventeen  per  cent  of  these  cases,  that  are  first  tried  by  an 
arbitrator,  were  reviewed  by  the  board.  During  the  year  1915,  1916  and 
1917  there  was  each  year  the  same  percentage  of  cases  in  which  petitions 
for  review  were  filed — twenty-two  per  cent.  With  the  same  ratio  for  1918 
there  will  be  1,136  petitions  for  review  filed,  making  the  total  hearings 
by  the  arbitrators  and  the  commission  for  the  year,  6,302.  In  consider- 
ing the  work  done  by  the  commission,  to  this  number  must  be  added  the 
hearings  on  lump  sums  and  settlements.  In  1917  there  were  2,485 
such  cases,  and  in  1918,  with  the  same  ratio  of  increase  that  has  occurred 
thus  far,  there  will  be  3,182  cases  of  this  kind,  making  a  total  number 
of  hearings  annually  of  9,494.  This  does  not  take  into  account  the 
large' number  of  cases  that  are  handled  informally,  of  which  no  record 
is  kept. 

When  the  Industrial  Board  was  organized,  five  years  ago,  the  com- 
pensation act  was  new  and  not  well  understood  by  either  employer  or 
employee.  For  that  reason  the  members  of  the  board  considered  it 
desirable  to  write  an  opinion  in  each  case,  their  idea  being  to  discon- 
tinue the  writing  of  formal  opinions  as  soon  as  the  meaning  of  the 
act  became  better  known.  The  present  Industrial  Commission  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  writing  of  formal  opinions  in  every  case  was 
no  longer  necessary.  The  increased  volume  of  business  rendered  the 
task  an  onerous  one,  and  the  necessity  for  so  doing  seemed  to  no  longer 
exist. 

The  number  of  petitions  for  review  filed  in  the  year  1917  was  712. 
As  before  stated  the  probable  number  in  1918  will  be  1,136.  The 
nature  of  compensation  eases  demands  that  they  be  speedily  disposed 
of.  By  the  saving  of  time  gained  in  not  writing  opinions,  together 
with  other  measures  adopted,  this  result  has  been  accomplished,  and 
the  average  time  now  taken  by  the  Commission  in  disposing  of  a  case 
on  review  is  only  slightly  in  excess  of  sixty  days  from  the  time  the 
petition  for  review  is  filed.  We  expect  to  still  further  reduce  this  time 
during  the  coming  year. 
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The  number  of  review  cases  heard  by  the  commission  since  July 
1,  1917,  is  1,135.  On  July  1,  1917,  there  were  pending  about  450  peti- 
tions for  review.  There  are  now  about  125  cases  pending  on  review, 
twenty  of  which  we  are  unable  to  try  at  present  for  the  reason  that  the 
beneficiaries  are  alien  enemies  or  because  of  some  other  reason  existing, 
which  renders  it  impossible  to  try  the  case  at  the  present  time.  We 
have  thus  only  about  one  hundred  cases  pending  on  review  which  can 
be  tried  at  the  present  time.  As  about  eighty  petitions  for  review  are 
filed  each  month,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  work  is  up  to  date  as  near  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  it  so.  • 

Another  step  taken  by  the  present  commission  was  the  establishing 
of  a  medical  section*  with  Dr.  P.  B.  Magnuson  as  the  Medical  Super- 
visor. The  need  of  such  a  step  as  this  had  been  long  apparent.  Medical 
questions  arise  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  tried.  In  fact,  the  extent 
of  the  disability  is  usually  the  disputed  question.  So  frequently  in 
death  cases,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  injury  sustained  was 
the  cause  of  death.  Experience  has  pr<5ven  that  in  order  to  decide 
these  questions  intelligently  the  advice  and  help  of  a  competent  disin- 
terested physician  is  necessary.  Determining  the  disputed  question  of 
the  extent  of  the  disability  by  expert  testimony  is  in  most  cases  not 
satisfactory.  In  such  eases  the  unbiased  opinion  of  the  medical  director 
is  of  great  value. 

Doctor,  now  Major  P.  B.  Magnuson,  has  been  for  some  time  in 
Washington  assisting  the  Surgeon  General  in  war  work,  and  his  place 
has  been  taken  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Shackleton.  Dr.  Shackleton  spends  each 
afternoon  in  the  office  of  the  commission  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Graves  spends 
each  forenoon.  We  thus  have  a  doctor  present  at  all  times  to  examine 
injured  claimants,  to  give  advice  on  medical  questions,  and  to  give 
assistance  in  numerous  other  ways. 

Not  only  in  disputed  oases  is  a  medical  department  of  assistance, 
but  also  in  the  case  of  lump  suras  and  settlements,  which  are  usually 
agreed  matters.  The  employer  or  insurance  company  agree  to  settle  a 
case  with  an  employee  for  a  certain  sum  and  the  employee  is  willing 
to  accept  this.  The  employee  in  such  cases  usually  has  neither  a  doctor 
nor  a  lawyer.  The  law  provides  that  these  settlements  can  not  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  the  commission.  In  many  of  these  cases  the 
question  of  the  extent  of  the  applicanf  s  disability  must  be  determined 
in  considering  whether  the  settlement  should  be  approved.  The  advice 
of  the  medical  section  in  such  cases  is  of  great  assistance. 

Not  only  in  the  decision  of  disputed  questions  concerning  the 
extent  of  disability  is  a  medical  section  useful,  but  also  in  obtaining 

*Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Administrative  Code,  subdivisions  of  activi- 
ties were  commonly  called  "departments."  When  the  Code  applied  the  term 
"department"  specifically  to  each  of  the  nine  ^eat  groups  of  activities,  the  use  of 
the  term  in  the  old  sense,  to  designate  a  minor  subdivision,  caused  considerable 
confusion.  To  obviate  any  misunderstandings  caused  by  faulty  terminology,  the 
term  "section"  was  formally  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  to  designate  a 
subdivision  of  a  division,  the  order  of  classification  being  shown  in  the  following 
Instance:     "Department  of  Labor,  Division  of  Factory  Inspection,  Medical  Section." 
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better  medical  service  for  injured  employees.  Nothing  is  so  costly  as 
cheap  medical  service.  Employers  and  insurance  companies  are  real- 
izing this,  and  most  of  them  are  furnishing  the  best  service  that  can 
be  obtained.  The  assistance  and  tlie  advice  of  the  Medical  Supervisor 
is  of  great  value  in  bringing  this  about. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  confronting  the  administration  of 
Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  is  the  reconstruction  of  injured  work- 
men. A  workman  injured  in  such  a  manner  that  he  can  not  perform 
the  work  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  frequently  considers  him- 
self a  hopeless  cripple,  and  that  his  usefulness  is  forever  gone.  Wonder- 
ful results  have  been  accomplished  in  Canada  and  European  countries 
in  the  retraining  of  injured  soldiers.  Many  men  who  have  lost  an  arm 
and  are  thus  unable  to  do  the  work  they  previously  did,  are  trained  for 
other  work,  by  which  they  make  more  money  than  they  did  before  they 
lost  their  arm,  and  are  trained  in  some  work  in  which  they  are  made 
one  hundred  per  cent  men.  This  reconstruction  work  should  be  con- 
nected with  the  medical  work  and  made  a  part  thereof.  The  injured 
man  should  be  studied  in  regard  to  his  mentality,  education,  experience, 
natural  aptitude,  and  his  trend  of  mind  and  the  condition  of  the  labor 
market.  Together  with  his  physical  rehabilitation  he  should  receive 
the  training  along  the  lines  it  is  proposed  to  fit  him  for.  This  training 
assists  much  in  the  man's  recovery,  as  his  mind  is  occupied  with  the 
future  and  not  entirely  with  the  present. 

The  United  States  Government,  aided  by  the  experience  of  Canada 
and  European  countries  in  the  retraining  of  injured  soldiers,  has  out- 
lined an  elaborate  system  for  doing  this  work,  and  the  experience  thus 
gained,  and  the  facilities  thus  provided  should  be  used  for  the  assist- 
ance of  injured  workmen,  as  the  problem  is  the  same.  Society  has  not 
done  its  duty  by  the  injured  workman  by  merely  paying  him  his  com- 
pensation and  leaving  him  to  fight  out  the  battle  alone,  for  which  in  the 
ordinary  case  he  has  not  had  the  proper  training. 

We  are  confidently  expecting  in  this  State  that  the  facilities  pro- 
vided for  injured  soldiers  will  be  open  to  injured  workmen,  and  that 
when  the  need  of  them  for  injured  soldiers  has  gone  by,  that  all  these 
facilities  will  be  used  for  the  retraining  and  reconstruction  of  injured 
workmen.  Our  medical  department  ha&  done  much  and  is  still  doing 
much  to  bring  this  result  about. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Compensation  Act  was  to  abolish  the 
old-time  claim  agent,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  need  of  the  injured 
employee,  induced  him  to  accept  a  sum  in  settlement  far  less  than  that 
which  he  was  entitled  to  receive.  The  Compensation  Act  provides  that 
no  relea.se  or  settlement  shall  be  valid  unless  approved  by  this  commis- 
sion. While  the  investigation  of  these  settlements  entails  a  vast  volume 
of  work,  the  results  have  been,  in  most  cases,  satisfactory.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  a  few  employers  and  insurance  companies  are  still  en- 
deavoring to  pursue  the  old  tactics  of  delay,*  and  endeavoring  to  defeat 
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just  claims  for  compensation.  These  efforts,  even  if  they  are  not  suc- 
cessful, deprive  the  employee  of  the  compensation  at  a  time  when  he 
needs  it  most,  and  entail  expense  in  collecting  this  compensation. 

When  the  employer  or  insurance  company  refuses  to  pay  compensa- 
tion, it  is  usually  necessary  for  the  employee  to  engage  a  lawyer,  and 
frequently  secure  the  assistance  of  physicians  as  expert  witnesses.  In 
many  of  these  cases  the  amount  of  compensation  is  small  and  the 
expense  connected  therewith  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount 
that  ca^  be  recovered.  In  some  cases  compensation  is  refused  when 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  it,  and  many  of  the  defenses  raised  are 
80  trivial  that  it  can  be  seen  that  the  only  object  of  contesting  such 
cases  is  delay.  We  trust  that  the  number  of  such  employees  and  in- 
surance companies  will  speedily  diminish. 

During  the  year  there  were  reported  to  the  commission  36,432 
accidents,  492  of  which  were  fatal.  This  includes  only  accidents 
covering  more  than  a  week^s  disability,  in  other  words,  compensable 
accidents,  no  compensation  being  paid  for  the  first  week. 

These  accidents  have  been  tabulated  according  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Compensation  Insurance  Cost 
of  the  International  Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and 
Commissions,  insofar  as  these  recommendations  were  applicable  to  the 
industries  of  this  State. 

On  account  of  the  conflicting  jurisdiction  of  State  and  Federal  laws 
very  few  of  the  accidents  occurring  to  employees  of  the  various  inter- 
state railroads  were  reported  to  the  Commission,  so  that  the  total  does 
not  represent  the  entire  number  of  accidents  in  the  State. 

These  accident  reports  are  not  only  of  value  for  statistical  pur- 
poses but  also  serve  as  a  check  on  compensation  payments.  When  com- 
pensation payments  are  made  a  duplicate  receipt  is  sent  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  a  check  is  kept  of  compensation  payments  in  this  manner. 

Not  considering  the  amount  paid  out  in  lump  sums  and  settle- 
ments, treated  in  another  part  of  this  report,  during  the  year  1917  there 
was  paid  in  compensation,  $2,975,470  and  in  medical  and  funeral  bills 
$393,524,  a  total  of  $3,368,994. 

LUMP  SUMS  AND  SETTLEMENTS 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  compensation  is  payable  in  in- 
stallments of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  average  weekly  wage,  except 
that  it  may  be  paid  in  lump  sum  upon  the  order  of  the  commission. 
There  is  a  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of  injured  employees  to  en- 
deavor to  procure  the  compensation  in  a  lump  sum,  due  to  some  extent 
to  doubt  that  the  employer  will  continue  the  payments  in  installment, 
and  to  a  larger  extent  to  the  fact  that  attorneys  who  represent  injured 
men  in  contested  proceedings  are  reluctant  to  accept  payment  for 
services  rendered  in  very  small  installments. 
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We  have  undertaken  an  investigation  to  determine  whether  com- 
pensation paid  in  a  lump  sum  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  used  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  recipients  thereof.  In  many  cases  we  find  the  condition 
in  life  greatly  improved  because  of  the  fact  that  the  injured  man,  or 
widow  of  a  deceased  employee,  was  able  to  so  use  the  funds  coming  to 
their  hands  as  to  enable  them  to  invest  it  profitably,  either  in  business 
or  securities.  On  the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  cases  wherein 
lump  sum  settlement  is  made,  involve  but  a  small  amount,  not  exceed- 
ing $200.00,  no  particular  advantage  was  found  to  have  accrued  by 
such  payment.  But  it  is  probably  true  that  the  money  would  not  have 
been  better  conserved  had  it  been  paid  in  installments. 

The  commission  is  particularly  careful  in  approving  lump  sum 
settlements  and  makes  a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the  facts  in 
every  case.  Where  the  money  is  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  investing  in 
business,  a  man  familiar  with  such  enterprises  is  sent  to  the  site  of  the 
proposed  investment — ^usually  a  little  store  for  retail  merchandise  of 
one  sort  or  another — and  a  complete  check  of  the  business  and  its  possi- 
bilities made,  and  an  inventory  of  the  stock  taken  .  Then  an  investiga- 
tion is  made  as  to  the/ standing  of  the  petitioner  and  whether  or  not 
suflBcient  business  ability  is  possessed,  before  approval  is  given.  In 
other  cases  where  the  intention  of  the  petitioner  is  to  purchase  a  home, 
an  inspection  of  the  premises  is  made,  its  value  appraised,  whether  it  is 
in  a  district  which  is  improving  or  otherwise  is  ascertained,  and  all 
these  facts  are  reported  to  the  commission,  which  acts  in  accordance 
therewith.  Sometimes  the  compensation  is  wanted  in  lump  sum  for 
the  purpose  of  returning  to  the  "old  countr}^"  In  these  cases  steps 
are  taken  to  advance  only  so  much  as  is  necessary  of  the  fund  to  pay 
the  passage  over,  and  foreign  exchange,  which  can  be  cashed  at  the 
destination,  is  given  for  the  balance. 

Only  recently  an  injured  man  estranged  from  his  wife  and  family 
and  not  supporting  them,  was  compelled  by  reason  of  the  interest  of  the 
county  probation  officer,  to  receipt  for  compensation  in  a  lump  sum 
and  to  pay  it  over  to  his  wife.  The  most  frequent  reason  urged  for 
settlement  in  lump  sum  is  to  discharge  indebtedness  incurred  during 
the  period  of  disability.  In  these  cases  all  of  the  creditors  are  inters 
\iewed,  the  petitioner's  standing  in  the  community  is  ascertained,  and 
if  the  bills  are  legitimate  and  if  it  would  be  a  hardship  upon  the 
creditors  to  wait  longer,  approval  is  given.  Sometimes  payment  of  the 
bills  in  the  presence  of  our  examiner  is  exacted. 

The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  compensation  allowed 
on  settlement  contracts  and  lump  sums  since  the  formation  of  this 
commission : 

1913  I  90,222  24   1915  $  700.690  05   1917  $1,536,742  84 

1914  534,273  39   1916  1.208,890  09   1918  1,829,197  78 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  1918,  nearly  $2,000,000  has  been 
awarded  or  approved  by  the  Industrial  Commission  for  lump  sums  or 
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settlement  contracts.  There  are  a  great  many  reasons  why  this  seem- 
ingly enormous  sum  has  had  the  approval  of  this  commission.  In  the 
first  place  our  experience  has  shown  that  the  cost  of  probating  death 
claims  has  been  tremendous.  A  bond  is  required  from  year  to  year, 
services  of  attorneys  are  needed  until  final  account  is  made  in  the  Pro- 
bate Court,  and  these,  added  to  the  court  costs  and  other  taxes,  add  to 
the  burden  of  the  injured  parties^  dependents.  For  this  reason,  relief 
is  often  asked  in  the  shape  of  a  lump  sum  settlement.  The  question  of 
attorney  fees  many  times  is  the  primary  reason  for  other  lump  sum 
petitions  being  filed  before  this  commission.  Attorneys  who  have  put 
in  their  time  trying  cases  before  an  arbitrator,  and  again  on  review,  are 
entitled  to  fair  treatment  by  this  commission,  and  oft  times  a  partial 
lump  sum  settlement  has  been  granted  to  cover  incidental  expenses  of  the 
dependents  and  in. particular  to  pay  the  attorney  fee,  which  would  be 
impossible  where  the  payments  are  made  weekly  over  an  eight-year 
period. 

During  the  last  year  this  commission  has  been  petitioned  in  a 
great  many  cases  by  the  employer  directly,  and  in  a  vast  number  of  other 
cases  employers  have  joined  in  the  petition  asking  for  the  amounts  due 
to  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum.  This  activity  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
can  easily  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  exacting  a 
heavy  excess  profits  tax  from  the  employer,  and  by  the  further  fact  that 
evidently  it  is  the  wish  to  the  employer  to  meet  all  these  claims  now 
at  a  time  when  business  is  flourishing,  rather  than  to  take  a  chance  on  a 
possible  depression  after  the  war.  There  has  been  still  a  further  neces- 
sity for  lump  sum  settlements  because  of  conditions  in^posed  upon  us 
by  the  war.  A  great  many  of  our  young  men  have  joined  the  army 
either  by  enlisting  or  through  the  draft,  and  have  petitioned  this  com- 
mission with  the  consent  of  the  employer  that  a  settlement  be  made 
before  their  entrance  into  the  army. 

ARBITRATION   SECTION 

The  past  year  was  one  of  the  important  milestone  in  the  history 
of  workmen's  compensation  legislation  in  this  State.  It  marked  the 
adoption  of  the  compulsory  feature  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  first  Illinois  act  was  passed  upon  by  the 
Supreme  Court  which  held  that  inasmuch  as  any  employer  or  employee 
had  the  right  to  elect  whether  or  not  they  would  be  bound  by  its  pro- 
visions, it  did  not  abridge  the  right  to  contract. 

The  fact  that  after  the  lapse  of  such  a  short  time  the  Legislature 
amended  the  act  so  as  to  make  it  apply  automatically  and  without  the 
right  of  election  to  all  employers  and  their  employees  engaged  in  the 
so-called  ^^hazardous  employments,''  speaks  volumes  for  the  firm  hold 
such  legislation  has  taken  upon  those  interested.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
that  no  employer  so  affected  has  questioned  by  court  action,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  compulsory  provision.     - 
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« 

The  effect  of  this  provision  was  to  bring  within  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  a  very  great  number  of  employers  engaged  in  hazardous  busi- 
nesses who  had  elected  not  to  provide  and  pay  compensation.  These 
industries  were  principally  coal  mines  and  common  carriers  with  a  fair 
representative  of  manufacturing  establishments.  We  believe  these  in- 
dustries^ experience  under  the  act,  has  had  the  effect  of  eliminating  any 
misapprehension  or  fear  they  may  have  entertained,  otherwise  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  some  one  of  them  would  have  attacked  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  amendment. 

Necessarily  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
accidental  injuries  for  which  compensation  was  payable.  There  has 
also  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  disputed  claims  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
greater  number  of  these  cases  now  arise  at  points  in  the  State  other  than 
in  Chicago.  In  1917,  45  per  cent  of  the  disputed  claims  grew  out  of 
accidents  occuring  outside  of  Chicago — in  1918,  60  per  cent  of  the  claims 
liad  their  origin  and  were  tried  at  such  points.  This  is  partially  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  building  and  allied  trades  are  practically 
idle  on  account  of  the  war  situation  and  this  seriously  affects  the  bumber 
of  men  employed  in  Chicago. 

Applications  for  arbitration  growing  out  of  accidents  occuring  in 
Chicago  are  now  heard  and  an  award  entered  in  slightly  more  than 
thirty  days  on  an  average.  In  cases  arising  at  points  in  the  State,  out- 
side of  Chicago,  this  time  is  a  little  greater,  but  every  case  filed  is  set 
in  less  than  six  weeks,  unless  the  parties  agree  that  it  be  not  set.  Under 
our  practice,  arbitration  agents  down  State  travel  on  itineraries,  and  a 
man  is  in  every  county  where  hearings  are  to  be  held,  at  least  once  a^ 
month.  In  some  of  the  larger  centers  of  population  the  arbitration 
agent  might  have  from  one  to  three  weeks  settings  on  a  single  trip. 
More  cases  originate  in  East  St.  Louis  and  the  cities  in  that  immediate 
vicinity  than  in  any  other  point  outside  of  Chicago. 

The  proceedings  before  the  arbitrator  are  as  simple  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them.  An  injured  employee  whose  right  to  compensation  is 
denied  by  the  employer  is  furnished  with  the  necessary  blanks  for  arbi- 
tration proceedings,  and  in  the  event  it  is  his  intention  to  prosecute  his 
6wn  claim  without  the  assistance  of  an  attorney,  he  is  instructed  as  to 
filling  out  the  same  and  filing  it.  Such  claims  must  be  filed  in  duplicate 
and  one  copy  is  sent  to  the  respondent,  so  that  he  may  be  informed  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  alleged  dispute  and  the  claim  made.  Subsequently 
it  is  set  for  hearing  and  a  notice  thereof  sent  to  each  side  not  less  than 
ten  days  before  the  date  of  same. 

Chicago  cases  are  always  set  in  the  board  rooms — down  State  cases 
are  set  in  the  court  house  in  the  county  seats,  city  hall  in  other  cities, 
and  the  town  hall  or  other  public  building  in  the  smaller  communities. 

— 9  A  C 
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The  use  of  such  hearing  rooms  is  always  procured  without  expense  to 
the  commission. 

When  the  parties  answer  ready,  the  arbitrator  by  a  process  of  asking 
certain  questions,  determines  exactly  what  facts  are  in  dispute  and  the 
parties  thereafter  confine  their  proof  to  such  disputed  questions.  The 
usual  procedure  is  for  the  arbitrator  to  ask  whether  the  relation  of  em- 
ployer and  employee  exist — whetlier  it  is  agreed  that  the  employer 
and  employee  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Workmen^s  Com- 
pensation Act — whether  it  is  agreed  that  an  accidental  injury  oc- 
curred, arising  out  of  and  in  the  couse  of  the  employment — whether 
notice  thereof  was  given  the  employer  within  thirty  days,  and  whether 
demand  for  compensation  was  made  within  six  months — and  what  the 
wages  of  the  employee  were.  Most  frequently  the  dispute  is  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  disability.  The  commission  provides  a  reporter 
at  every  hearing  at  its  own  expense.  The  witnesses  are  sworn  and  testify. 
After  all  the  evidence  is  in,  the  arbitrator  informs  the  parties  that  he 
will  enter  an  award  and  will  file  it  with  the  commistfion.  When  this  has 
been  done,  a  copy  thereof  is  immediately  sent  the  parties  by  registered 
mail.  The  majority  of  disputes  turn  upon  questions  of  fact,  but  fre^ 
quently  questions  of  law  are  involved. 

Either  party  to  a  proceeding  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  award  of 
the  arbitrator,  may  within  fifteen  days  of  his  receipt  of  the  copy  of  the 
arbitrator's  award,  or  such  further  time  not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  as  the 
oonamission  may  grant,  file  a  petition  for  review  of  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrator  and  must  file  a  stenographic  report  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  arbitratior  within  twenty  days  of  his  receipt  of  the  copy  of  the  award, 
or  such  further  time  not  exceeding  thirty  days  as  the  commission  may 
grant.  The  matter  is  thereupon  referred  to  the  commission  and  is  set 
for  hearing  upon  review  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  original  pro- 
ceedings. ITie  proceedings  are  de  novo,  and  additional  evidence  may  be 
presented. 

There  are  absolutely  no  charges  or  costs  connected  with  proceedings 
before  an  arbitrator  or  before  the  commission,  except  a  charge  of  five 
cents  per  hundred  words  for  the  original  and  three  cents  per  hundred 
words  for  copies  of  stenographic  reports  of  proceedings  before  the  arbi- 
trator, or  commission  on  review. 

A  great  many  cases  arise  in  which  the  dispute  or  misunderstandings 
are  informally  called  to  the  attention  of  the  commission.  Wliere  it 
appears  the  misunderstandings  may  be  the  result  of  ignorance  of  the 
law  on  the  part  of  either  party,  an  investigation  is  made  to  ascertain  the 
facts  and  the  parties  are  informed  of  the  results  thereof,  and  where 
there  is  no  possibility  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  rights  and  liability  of  em- 
ployee or  employer,  tlic  application  of  the  law  to  the  facts  is  explained 
and  usually  amicable  adjustments  result.  No  formal  record  is  kept  of 
these  cases  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  any  figure  in  reference 
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thereto,  but  the  fact  is  they  require  the  almost  constant  attention  of  an 
investigating  force  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  at  other  points  the  investi- 
gations are  made  by  the  arbitration  agents  as  they  travel  from  place  to 
place. 

SECURITY  SECTION 

No  Compensation  Act  is  stronger  than  the  section  of  the  law  govern- 
ing security.  Therefore,  the  duty  devolves  upon  the  body  charged  with 
the  administration  of  such  law  to  make  the  security  section  as  strong  as 
it  possibly  can  be  made.  The  first  method  of  securing  the  payment  of 
compensation  is  as  follows : 

"File  with  the  board  a  sworn  statement  showing  his  financial  ability 
to  pay  the  compensation  provided  for  in  this  act,  normally  required  to 
be  paid.^' 

Under  our  present  paragraph,  all  that  can  be  required  is  an  affidavit 
showing  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  employer  at  the  time  of 
filing  same.  With  compensation  payments  stretching  over  a  period  of 
eight  years  and  more,  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  no  employer  can 
unquestionably  state  what  his  financial  ability  will  be  six  or  eight  years 
hence;  consequently,  the  very  theory  of  all  compensation  laws  may  be 
defeated  and  the  injured  employee,  or  his  dependents,  become  a  charge 
on  the  community  unless  some  safeguard  is  enacted  into  the  law.  We 
believe  that  an  employer  who  is  not  financially  able  to  secure  permission 
to  carry  his  own  risk  should  be  compelled  to  insure.  Under  the  present 
law,  the  only  penalty  placed  upon  these  employers  is  the  option  allowed 
the  employee  to  proceed  at  common  law  for  damages  with  the  defenses 
removed  or  under  the  Compensation  Act.  This  option  must  be  exercised 
by  the  employee  within  thirty  days,  and  not  one  employee  has  taken 
the  somewhat  questionable  advantage  offered  by  the  option  within  the 
past  five  years'  operation  of  this  act.  Furthermore,  in  serious  accidents 
the  employee  is  usually  under  the  doctor's  care  and  in  such  a  precarious 
physical  condition  during  the  first  thirty  days  that  the  option  time  passes 
without  his  knowledge.  We  therefore  believe  that  such  employers  should 
be  compelled  to  insure,  with  a  stringent  penalty  inflicted  for  failure 
to  do  so. 

Up  to  this  time  496  employers  have  obtained  permission  to  carry 
their  own  risk,  while  44,265  have  insured  their  liability  with  some 
licensed  insurance  company,  and  2,008  have  refused  to  comply  with  the 
order  of  the  commission  to  provide  security  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation. 

The  second  sub-paragraph  of  Section  26  reads  as  follows: 

"Furnish  seeuri^,  indemnity  or  a  bond  guaranteeing  the  payment 
by  the  employer  of  the  compensation  provided  for  in  this  Act  normally 
required  to  be  paid.'' 

This  paragraph  has  been  invoked  by  only  one  employer  in  the  past 
five  years  of  the  operation  of  this  Act,  and  with  the  amendment  sug- 
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gested  above,  could  be  repealed,  as  the  bond  mentioned  has  been  found 
nearly  as  costly  as  compensation  insurance,  with  the  employer  still 
paying  his  own  losses. 

The  third  sub-paragraph  of  Section  26  reads  as  follows: 

"Insure  to  a  reasonable  amount  his  normal  liability  to  pay  such 
compensation  in  some  corporation,  association  or  organization  author- 
ized, licensed  or  permitted  to  do  such  business  in  this  State/* 

Insuring  the  payment  of  compensation  in  some  insurance  company 
is  the  most  popular  method  and  is  resorted  to  by  ninety-eight  per  cent 
of  the  employers  under  our  Act. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  commission  over  insurance  companies 
writing  workmen's  compensation  insurance  is  somewhat  limited.  We 
have,  however,  endeavored  to  make  the  policies  issued  by  the  companies 
as  clear  and  as  free  from  technicalities  as  possible  and  have  suggested  a 
number  of  changes,  which  the  companies  have  seen  fit  to  adopt.  We 
believe  that  the  State  should  be  given  the  same  power  over  the  fixing  of 
rates  that  is  possessed  by  many  other  states.  Rates  should  be  based 
upon  the  past  experience  of  cost  of  compensable  accidents  for  each  in- 
dustry. The  cutting  of  rates  by  competition  should  not  be  permitted, 
as  this  is  an  evidence  that  either  the  rate  was  too  high  in  the  first  place, 
before  the  cut  was  made,  or  that  the  company  cutting  the  rate  is  doing 
so  at  the  cost  of  adequacy,  which  subsequently  means  the  loss  of 
financial  stability.  Compensation  rates  in  Illinois  vary  from  ten  to 
forty  per  cent  in  the  same  industry.  This  is  not  caused  altogether  by 
competition  but  by  discrimination,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
employers  in  the  same  line  of  business  should  pay  different  rates,  imleps 
the  difference  is  caused  entirelv  bv  the  merit  ratine  svstem.  Credits 
should  not  be  allowed  under  this  system  unless  approved  by  the  State 
Commission  or  someone  other  than  the  paid  employees  of  the  com- 
panies. The  maximum  amount  of  credits  should  be  determined  for 
each  classification  of  industry,  and  the  closest  cooperation  should  exist 
in  this  respect  between  the  National  Workmen's  Compensation  Service 
Bureau  and  the  State,  with  the  State  the  final  arbiter  in  disputed 
ratings.  This  is  a  field  where  Illinois  is  far  behind  her  sister  states 
and  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  this  condition  immediately. 

The  vast  period  of  readjustment  which  will  ensue  after  the  war 
cannot  but  have  its  effect  upon  compensation  payments,  because  these 
payments  stretch  over  a  period  of  eight  years  and  more  in  many  cases. 
In  order  that  the  injured  employee,  or  his  widow,  should  have  these 
payments  made  as  secure  as  human  foresight  can  make  them,  we  believe, 
that  this  commission  should  be  given  the  authority  to  order  the  com- 
muted value  of  any  compensation  payments  lasting  more  than  one 
year's  time  to  be  paid  into  a  State  or  National  bank  and  distributed  by 
such  bank  in  weekly  payments.  This  would  avoid  the  possibility  of  the 
employee  losing  his  compensation,  for  it  is  possible  that  many  of  the 
most  hazardous  of  enterprises,  now  prolific  of  accidents,  vrill  experience 
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not  a  little  difficulty  in  breasting  the  readjustment  period.  The  em- 
ployer could  have  no  objection  to  this  amendment,  for  it  is  in  effect 
bringing  up  to  the  present  a  liability  which  exists,  and  proper  credit 
is  given  the  employer  by  the  commutation  allowed.  This  would  also 
obviate  the  necessity  of  approving  lump  sum  settlements  because  of  the 
possible  insolvency  of  the  employer,  a  question  which  has  bothered  this 
commission  not  a  little  hjgretofore  in  passing  upon  such  cases. 

LEGAL  SECTION 

The  courts  have  held  that  the  Industrial  Commission  is  not  a  court, 
but  an  administrative  body  exerciiing  quasi  judicial  functions.  This 
is  as  we  think  it  should  be,  as  an  industrial  commission  ought  not  to 
be  a  court. 

However,  in  the  decision  of  compensation  cases  legal  questions 
must,  of  necessity,  arise.  The  principal  legal  question  arising  is  whether 
an  accident  arose  "out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment.^^  The 
legal  question  also  frequently  arises  as  to  whether  an  employer  is 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Compensation  Act.  This  has  been 
discussed  in  another  part  of  the  report  Inasmuch  as  the  compensa- 
tion act  does  not  apply  to  railroad  employees  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce at  the  time  of  the  injury,  the  question  arises  in  many  cases  as  to 
whether  the  employee  was  so  engaged. 

Another  question  arising  is  whether  the  person  claiming  compen- 
sation is  an  employee  or  an  independent  contractor.  Where  an  em- 
ployee is  loaned  by  one  employer  to  another,  it  is  sometimes  a  difficult 
question  to  decide  who  is  the  employer.  The  question  of  dependency, 
while  perhaps  primarily  a  question  of  fact,  sometimes  becomes  a  legal 
one. 

Another  question  that  has  become  of  great  importance  during  the 
last  year,  is  the  right  of  alien  enemies  to  maintain  proceedings  for 
compensation.  As  this  question  has  only  recently  arisen,  the  principle 
underlying  such  cases  was  not  well  known,  but  must  be  ascertained  in 
order  to  deal  with  this  matter,  as  this  question  frequently  arises  in 
compensation  cases. 

The  Attorney  General  has  assigned  us  a  legal  adviser,  Harry  A. 
Newby,  of  Chicago.  He  has  an  assistant  who  spends  all  his  time  at 
this  office,  and  Mr.  Newby  exercises  supervisory  control  over  this  work. 
The  assistance  of  this  department  has  been  invoked  very  frequently  for 
opinions  and  advice  on  legal  propositions  by  members  of  the  commission 
and  its  employees,  and  the  public  generally.  A  large  number  of  formal 
opinions  have  been  rendered  us,  as  well  as  a  larger  number  of  informal 
ones.  A  very  able  and  exhaustive  opinion  was  given  on  the  status  of 
alien  enemies  as  litigants.  This  work  has  been  of  much  benefit  to  us 
in  constniing  the  Act. 

Over  one  hundred  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
rendered  construing  the  Compensation  Act,  and  several  thousand  de- 
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cigions  have  been  given  by  the  Industrial  Commission.  No  complete 
digest  of  these  decisions  exist  and  it  is  diflBcult  for  a  litigant  to  de- 
termine what  has  been  the  ruling  of  the  commission  on  a  given  question. 
The  legal  department  has  been  at  work  for  some  months  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  digest,  which  will  give  not  only  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
and  Appellate  Courts,  but  also  every  decision  rendered  by  this  Com- 
mission. It  is  our  present  plan  to  have  this  published,  and  by  supple- 
ments to  keep  it  up  to  date.  This  will  be  on  file  and  accessible  to 
anyone  desiring  to  secure  information  as  to  any  phase  of  the  Compensa- 
tion Act  concerning  which  there  has  been  a  decision. 

This  work  will  be  of  great  vhlue  to  all  those  interested  in  com- 
pensation cases.  The  preparation  of  such  a  work  is  a  laborious  one,  as 
is  well  known  to  anyone  who  has  ever  undertaken  such  work,  but  we 
feel  that  the  value  of  such  a  work  kept  up  to  date  will  amply  com- 
pensate for  the  time  and  labor  expended. 

MEDICAL  SECTION 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  medical  department  eight  and  one- 
half  months  ago,  a  total  of  676  cases  have  been  examined  and  reported 
upon. 

During  our  work  since  September  15  of  last  year  a  number  of 
cases  have  come  under  our  observation  which  belong  to  different  special- 
ties of  medical  practice,  such  as  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  ear.  X-ray  examinations,  laboratory  diagnosis  and  in- 
ternal medicine,  and  such  cases  have  either  been  referred  direct  to  such 
specialists  or  we  have  had  consultations  with  them,  in  order  that  the 
work  of  our  department  may  be  of  the  highest  possible  standard. 

In  a  number  of  cases  which  had  already  been  heard,  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  review  and  interpret  the  medical  testimony,  and  have 
made  several  courtesy  examinations  for  Industrial  Boards  of  other 
states. 

It  has  been  the  studious  endeavor  of  this  department  to  encourage 
a  feeling  of  mutual  confidence  between  employers  and  employees,  and 
to  promote  friendly  relations  between  them  wherever  it  seemed  neces- 
saiT,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  these  instances  have  been  decidedly 
in  the  minority,  in  comparison  with  the  total  number  of  cases  which 
we  have  handled. 

Our  experience  for  the  past  few  months  has  brought  very  forcibly 
to  our  minds  what  has  been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  well 
informed  scientific  circles,  but  what  has  probably  been  little  noticed 
and  less  understood  by  the  general  public,  and  that  is  the  totally  in- 
adequate facilities,  either  public  or  private,  for  properly  taking  care  of 
a  certain  class  of  industrial  accident  cases  of  common  occurrence,  for 
the  lack  of  which  a  surprisingly  large  ^oportion  of  our  workmen  are 
totally  incapacitated  from  returning  to  their  former  occupations,  and 
a  great  many  of  them  from  returning  to  any  form  of  self-sustaining 
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labor.     This  class  is  known  as  reconstruction  cases  and  embraces  both 
physical  and  mental  disabilities. 

It  is  now  well  and  generally  known  that  hundreds  of  just  such  cases 
are  of  daily  occurrence  abroad,  due  to  the  war,  but  while  it  is  not  as 
well  known,  it  is  no  less  a  fact  that  their  counterpart  are  now  and  have 
been  occurring  as  regularly,  and. in  almost  equal  numbers,  among  the 
working  classes  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  contemplated  by  the  Federal  Government  to  establish  hos- 
pitals in  this  country  to  take  care  of  men  permanently  unfitted  for 
military  service.  They  will  be  brought  here  as  soon  as  possible  after 
l>eing  wounded,  and  placed  in  these  reconstruction  hospitals  in  the 
districts  from  which  they  came  originally. 

If  our  industrial  accident  cases  could  be  handled  in  the  same  way^ 
it  would  be  a  wonderful  advance  over  the  present  system  of  caring  for 
them. 

It  is  now  planned  by  the  Government  to  have  a  large  hospital  in 
the  Chicago  district,  the  capacity  of  which  will  probably  be  not  less 
than  2,000  beds,  and  other  similar  hospitals  at  different  points  through- 
out the  United  States  for  the  care  of  wounded  soldiers.  These  hospitals 
will  be  equipped  with  everything  to  make  it  possible  for  the  surgeons 
and  medical  men  to  do  the  highest  quality  of  work.  All  forms  of 
hydrotherapeutic  apparatus,  electrical  apparatus,  massage  rooms  and 
muscle  training  rooms,  gymnasiums  and  curative  work  shops  will  be 
incorporated.  The  general  plan  is  that  men  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
surgeons,  who  will  take  charge  of  the  strictly  surgical  part  of  their 
treatment  and  after  they  begin  to  recover  sufficiently,  massage  and 
electrical  treatments  will  be  established  in  all  cases  where  it  is  ad- 
visable. From  this  treatment  they  gradually  work  into  the  muscle 
training  division,  and  these  two  branches  of  treatment  overlap. 

Taking  a  typical  case  as  an  example:  A  man  who  has  had  the 
nerve  which  controls  the  pulling  of  his  feet  shot  away,  so  that  he  has 
'^foot  drop,"  which  it  is  not  possible  to  handle  in  any  way  except  by 
tendon  transplantation.  The  tendon  transplantation  will  be  performed 
and  the  man's  foot  and  leg  put  up  in  a  cast,  to  hold  the  tendon  in  place- 
while  healing.  When  healing  is  completed,  the  case  will  be  removed 
and  the  man  have  prescribed  for  him  massage  treatment.  When  the 
tissues  around  the  ankle  joint  become  softened  hy  this  treatment,  and 
the  muscles  are  somewhat  strengthened,  he  will  be  assigned  to  treatment 
in  the  muscle  training  division,  at  the  same  time  continuing  hi& 
massage.  In  this  way,  after  a  tendon  which  formerly  pulled  the  foot 
in,  has  been  transplanted  and  attached  to  the  tendon  which  raised  the 
foot,  instead  of  the  man  being  told  to  raise  his  toes,  he  will  be  in- 
structed in  pulling  his  foot  in,  which,  of  course,  under  the  new  condi- 
tions, will  raise  the  foot,  since  the  pulling  of  that  individual  muscle  had 
been  changed.     He  will  gradually  accustom  his  mind  to  the  fact  that 
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when  he  uses  his  luuscle,  his  toes  will  come  up  and  he  regains  control 
of  the  foot  in  this  way. 

From  the  muscle  training  division,  after  he  has  learned  how  to 
use  this  muscle,  he  will  pass  into  the  gymnasium,  where  the  muscle  will 
be  strengthened  by  exercise  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  each  day,  but 
the  rest  of  the  time  he  will  have  nothing  to  do,  unless  we  find  something 
that  he  can  improve  himself  at,  and  at  this  stage  he  passes  into  the 
curative  work  shop. 

The  curative  work  shops  ordinarily  consist  of  machine  shops,  wood- 
w^orking  shops,  leather-working  shops,  or  the  like,  which  are  especially 
fitted  with  small  appliances  attached  to  the  regular  machinery  used  in 
every  shop  of  this  kind;  the  only  change  made  is  in  its  control,  to  give 
special  parts  of  the  body  special  exercise.  In  this  man's  case,  he  might 
be  put  on  a  machine  which,  under  ordinary  working  conditions,  would 
have  a  pedal  which  pushed  down,  but  inasmucli  as  we  want  to  strengthen 
certain  muscles,  we  would  have  an  attachment  on  this  machine  where 
the  pedal  would  be  pulled  up  by  raising  the  toe.  We  accomplish,  in 
this  way,  an  interest  for  the  man  in  learning  a  trade  at  which  he  will 
afterwards  be  able  to  make  a  living,  and  unconsciously  he  is  training 
the  muscles  which  we  are  trying  to  develop,  so  that  by  the  time  he  is 
ready  for  discharge,  he  has  not  only  a  cure  established,  but  has  learned 
something  useful  in  the  way  of  making  a  living  in  civil  life. 

These  things  are  not  theories,  but  are  being  put  into  practice. 
There  are  several  hospitals  in  the  east  now  in  the  course  of  construction 
with  this  equipment  already  ordered  to  be  installed.  It  would  seem  a 
great  pity  to  sacrifice  this  equipment  and  special  training  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  It  will  no  doubt  be  of  public  interest  to  know  that  the 
casualties  in  this  war  amount  to  25  per  cent,  and  the  normal  casualties 
in  the  steel  industry  alone  amount  to  17.2  per  cent  for  the  number  of 
men  employed,  making  only  a  difference  of  7.8  per  cent  between  the 
casualties  in  the  normal  steel  industry  and  in  war.  In  Illinois  alone  we 
have  between  50,000  and  60,000  accidents  a  year.  Between  5,000  and 
6,000  of  these  are  reviewed  by  the  Illinois  Industrial  Commission  every 
year,  and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing  proportionately  to  the 
increase  in  population,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  cases 
which  come  before  the  Commission,  are  only  those  which  are  in  dispute. 

Illinois  is  the  third  industrial  state  in  the  Union.  We  are  in 
*the  habit  of  paying  a  man  his  compensation  and  then  forgetting  all 
about  him.  In  these  times  he  cannot  live  long  on  the  money  ho  gets 
for  a  permanent  total  disability,  or  the  loss  of  a  leg  or  arm,  and  he  is 
not  necessarily  totally  disabled  for  al]  work  just  because  he  happens  to 
be  totally  disabled  for  the  emplo}Tnent  that  he  has  been  accustomed 
to.  The  man,  however,  is  not  usually  of  the  type  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  without  s<5me  guidance,  and,  consequently  becomes  a  charge 
on  the  public  and  charity  and  a  burden  to  himself  and  his  family.  The 
employer  having  paid  money  which  the  law  demands,  forgets  him,  as 
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does  the  insurance  company,  and  the  community  is  short  one  self- 
supporting  individual. 

Since  the  Government  is  starting  this  work  and  getting  the  organ- 
ization completed,  and  will  have  the  equipment  installed  to  do  the  work, 
it  would  seem  a  pity  to  discard  it  at  the  end  of  the  war  when  it  could 
be  used  to  such  tremendous  advantage,  and  the  plan  which  Doctor 
Magnuson,  our  Medical  Supervisor,  has  in  mind  is  that  the  State  of 
Illinois  construct  a  hospital  of  suflScient  size  to  care  for  all  future  needs, 
which  should  probably  be  not  less  than  2,000  beds.  This  hospital  would 
be  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Illinois,  which  would  have  on  its 
staff  the  most  competent  medical  and  surgical  men  in  the  State,  but  the 
hospital  would  be  open  for  the  reconstruction  of  all  patients  in  the  State 
who  wished  to  go  there  for  treatment,  and  these  patients  would  receive 
the  most  skilled  treatment  in  place  of  the  unskilled  variety  which  they 
now  receive.  In  this  way,  the  disability  would  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
possible  minimum.  The  men  could  then  be  put  through  the  same  course 
of  treatment  which  the  Federal  Government  is  now  contemplating, 
would  receive  the  compensation  which  is  provided  by  law,  and  during 
their  convalescence  could  start  their  reeducation  in  lines  in  which  they 
would  become  100  per  cent  efficient,  with  their  disability. 

We  must  care  for  both  injured  soldiers  and  injured  workers  follow- 
ing the  war;  there  is  no  question  but  what  it  behooves  us  to  conserve 
this  labor  as  much  as  possible  and  make  those  injured,  capable  of  earn- 
ing a  part  or  full  livelihood.  The  whole  institution  could  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  the  men  could  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 

There  is  a  large  opportunity,  also,  for  the  University  to  establish 
a  course  in  massage,  electro-therapy  and  hydrotherapy,  as  well  as  social 
service  in  connection  with  this  work,  and  put  those  branches  on  a  sub- 
stantial and  reputable  basis.  Medical  men  need  the  assistance  of  this 
class  of  medical  aids.  This  line  of  work  is  very  essential  to  the  proper 
treatment,  especially  of  injuries,  and  should  be  put  on  a  reputable  basis. 
The  reason  why  more  medical  men  do  not  use  masseurs  at  present,  is 
because  it  is  impossible  to  get  enough  good  ones  to  do  the  work. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  Illinois  to  do  something  that  is  worth 
while. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  this  State  will  realize  the  importance 
of  the  problem  and  devise  some  plan  by  which  injured  workmen  may 
have  the  advantage  of  these  reconstruction  aids. 

SECTION   OF   MEDIATION   AND   CONCILIATION 

On  July  1,  1917,  the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  was  abolished  and 
the  duties  of  that  board  conferred  upon  this  commission.  Inasmuch  as 
the  duties  connected  with  the  enforcement  of  the  arbitration  act  differ 
radically  from  the  duties  involved  in  the  administration  of  the  "Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  the  Commission  felt  that  it  should  secure  the 
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be0t  advice  obtainable  in  regard  to  the  proper  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes, as  well  as  study  the  experience  of  other  states. 

Accordingly,  several  conferences  were  held  with  men  of  experience 
in  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes.  Investigation  was  made  of  com- 
panies having  already  established  a  system  for  the  settlement  of  such 
disputes,  and  the  reports  of  other  states  were  examined  in  order  to  best 
determine  the  plans  that  should  be  adopted  in  this  section. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  convinced  the  commission  that  the 
best  results  could  not  be  obtained  by  arbitration,  but  could  much  better 
be  obtained  by  mediation  and  conciliation.  We  accordingly  denominated 
this  department  the  "Department  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation,^'  now 
called,  "Section  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation."  The  commission  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  forced  settlement  of  labor  disputes  while  per- 
haps necessary  in  some  cases,  was  not  the  proper  solution  of  these 
troubles.  The  time  involved  in  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  in  this 
way  would  be  enormous,  even  if  the  results  were  satisfactory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mediation  of  labor  disputes  furnished  a 
friendly  and  sometimes  speedy  settlement  of  such  difficulties  and  after 
they  were  so  settled,  usually  both  parties  to  the  controversy  were  satis- 
fied, as  it  was  their  own  agreement  to  which  they  had  given  their  con- 
sent. 

The  result  of  one  year's  experience  has  strongly  confirmed  our  judg- 
ment as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  course.  In  no  ease  has  arbitration  been 
resorted  to.  In  nearly  every  case  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  diffi- 
culty has  been  obtained,  and  in  practically  every  case  thus  settled,  both 
sides  of  the  controversy  were  satisfied  with  the  settlement.  We  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  best  results  could  be  obtained  by  the  appointment 
of  two  mediators  and  conciliators,  one  representing  the  employers  and 
one  of  the  employees.  We  were  satisfied  from  our  investigations  that 
better  results  could  be  accomplished  by  two  men  than  could  be  accom- 
plished by  one  man,  whose  experience  and  training  would  almost  of 
necessity  cause  him  to  lean  either  to  the  side  of  the  employer  or  employee, 
or  if  he  did  not  do  so,  of  having  one  party  to  the  controversy  think  that 
he  did. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea,  Ernest  Withall,  representing  the  em- 
ployers, and  Bobert  Osborne,  representing  the  employees,  were  selected 
for  this  work.  These  men  have  worked  together  in  harmony  and  have 
succeeded  in  settling  a  large  number  of  labor  disputes.  With  the  excep- . 
tion  of  two  controversies,  the  Commissioners  have  not  been  compelled 
to  give  their  time  to  any  great  extent  to  this  work.  If  any  credit  is 
due  for  the  way  this  work  has  been  accomplished,  it  is  due  to  the  two 
mediators  themselves  and  we  cheerfully  give  them  this  credit. 

The  Arbritation  Act  provides  that  'Tft  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
mayor  of  every  city,  and  the  president  of  each  incorporated  town  or 
village,  whenever  a  strike  or  a  lockout  involving  more  than  twenty-five 
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employees  shall  be  threatened  or  has  actually  occurred  within  or  near 
such  city,  incorporated  town  or  village,  to  immediately  communicate 
the  fact  to  the  Board  of  Arbitration." 

Fifteen  hundred  letters  were  sent  to  the  mayors  and  presidents  of 
village  boards,  calling  their  attention  to  this  provision  of  the  statute  and 
asking  them  to  notify  the  Commission  of  any  threatened  labor  trouble 
cr  disturbance.  The  cooperation  of  these  officials  to  whom  these  letters 
were  sent  has  been  most  gratifying.  It  has  been  no  uncommon  experi- 
ence during  the  last  year  to  receive  a  telegram  from  a  mayor,  have  our 
mediators  on  the  job,  and  have  the  whole  controversy  settled  before  it  is 
generally  known  that  any  such  controversy  exists.  The  ill  feeling 
aroused  by  strikes  is  happily  absent  in  such  cases,  and  the  possibility 
of  assisting  the  parties  to  the  controversy  in  arriving  at  an  amicable 
conclusion,  is  much  greater  where  this  work  can  be  undertaken  at  the 
first  suspicion  of  trouble.  We  have  ample  assurance  that  in  general  the 
settlements  made  have  been  satisfactory  to  both  parties  concerned.  In 
several  instances  we  have  received  unsolicited  letters  from  both  sides 
thanking  us  for  our  efforts  in  bringing  about  a  settlement. 

The  Commission  and  Mediators  sat  with  the  United  States  Medi- 
ation Board  in  the  consideration  of  the  Stock  Yards  controversy — a 
controversy  covering  all  the  plants  of  the  packers  located  not  only  in 
Chicago,  but  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  This  controversy 
was  happily  terminated  by  the  agreement  of  both  sides  to  submit  the 
matter  to  Judge  Samuel  Altschuler,  who  heard  the  testimony  and 
entered  a  decision. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases  conferences  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees were  brought  about,  where  there  had  never  been  conferences 
before.  In  many  of  these  cases  we  have  been  told  that  the  employers 
proposed  to  settle  their  controversies  in  this  manner  in  the  future.  It 
frequently  develops  in  such  a  conference  that  there  is- no  basis  whatever 
for  a  complaint,  and  when  the  full  facts  are  presented,  the  parties  mak- 
ing such  complaint  agree  that  this  is  so.  We  believe  that  such  con- 
ferences go  far  towards  settling  labor  disputes.  In  fact,  in  many  cases 
less  difficulty  has  been  obtained  in  arriving  at  an  agreement  after  such 
a  conference  is  held,  than  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  sucb 
a  conference. 
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GENERAL  OFHCE 


The  Department  of  Miues  aud  Minerals  was  organized  immediately 
after  July  1,  191?,  under  the  Civil  Administrative  Code,  by  which  it 
was  given  the  authority  to  exercise  the  rights,  powers  and  duties  vested 
by  law  in  the  State  Mining  Board,  the  State  Mine  Inspectors,  the 
Miners^  Examining  Commission,  the  Mine  Fire  Fighting  and  Koscue 
Station  Commission,  and  was  also  granted  various  other  powers,  rights 
and  duties. 

Under  this  department  has  been  organized  the  following  divisions: 

(1.)  General  Office, 

(2.)  Inspection, 

(13.)  Miners^  Examination, 

(4.)  Mine  Eescue  and  First  Aid, 

(o.)  Economic  Investigation. 

The  General  Office  Division  has  charge  of  the  clerical  work  of  all 
other  divisions,  except  the  Mine  Rescue  and  First  Aid,  and  through 
it  all  statistical  reports  are  collected  and  tabulated  and  printed  in  one 
volume  known  as  the  Annual  Coal  Eeport.  Under  this  division,  too, 
is  held,  by  the  Mining  Board,  of  which  the  Director  is  executive  officer, 
all  examinations  of  persons  seeking  certificates  of  competency  as  inspec- 
tors of  mines,  mine  managers,  hoisting  engineers  and  mine  examiners. 

The  Division  of  Inspection  is  composed  of  twelve  State  Inspectors, 
one  Inspector  for  eacli  of  the  twelve  districts  into  which  the  State  is 
divided,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  all  mines  in  their  respective  districts 
at  least  once  in  every  six  months,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  The  division 
is  also  empowered  to  investigate  all  fatal  and  serious  accidents  at  the 
mines,  to  collect  and  forward  to  the  General  Office  all  reports  required 
by  law  to  be  made,  and  have  authority  to  enforce,  through  the  proper 
channel,  all  laws  respecting  the  operation  of  coal  mines. 

•  The  Miners*  Examination  Division  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
examining  all  persons  seeking  certificates  of  coi^etency  as  coal  miners, 
and  may  exercise  and  discharge  the  rights,  powers  and  duties  vested  by 
law  in  the  Miners'  Examining  Commission,  constituting  the  Miners* 
Examining  Board,  as  provided  by  law  amended  and  in  force  July  1, 
1913.  The  work  of  this  division  is  done  by  the  Miners'  Examining 
Board,  composed  of  four  members  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  Mine  Rescue  and  First  Aid  Division  is  charged  with  the  duties 

of  fighting  mine  fires  and  of  saving  lives  and  property  jeopardized  by 

fires,  explosions  or  other  accidents  in  coal  mines  of  the  State,  and  to 
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give  instructions  in  rescue  and  first  aid  to  injured  persons.  To  this 
end  there  were  created  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved 
March  4,  1910,  three  rescue  stations  to  serve  the  Northern,  the  Central 
and  the  Southern  coal  fields  of  the  State. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Act,  stations  were  established  at 
LaSalle,  Springfield,  and  Benton.  In  December,  1914,  sub-stations  were 
provided  at  Harrisburg  and  Herrin,  and  in  the  following  February 
one  at  Duquoin.  These  were  made  regular  stations  July  1,  1917.  Each 
of  these  six  stations  is  in  charge  of  a  Superintendent  who  is  ready  at  all 
times  to  respond  to  a  call  for  help. 

The  Division  of  Economic  Investigation  was  organized  soon  after 
July  1,  1917,  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  James  Taylor,  of  Peoria,  as 
Investigator.  Among  the  most  important  duties  of  this  Division  is  to 
make  inquiries  into  the  economic  conditions  affecting  the  mining,  quarry- 
ing, metallurgical,  day,  oil  and  other  mineral  industries,  and  to  assist 
in  the  investigation  of  mine  disasters, 

WORK  ACCOMPLISHED 

The  General  Office,  soon  after  July  1,  1917,  through  the  Inspection 
Division,  began  the  collection  of  reports  of  coal  operators.  These  reports 
were  tabulated  and,  with  the  reports  of  Miners'  Examiners  and  Mine 
Eescue  and  First  Aid  Commissions,  were  published  in  the  Annual  Coal 
Report  of  1917. 

The  clerical  force  is  now  compiling  and  tabulating  the  reports  of  the 
various  divisions,  which  will  be  published  in  the  report  of  1918.  The 
reports  of  inspection  of  mines  have  been  checked  on  cards  and  the 
reports,  where  important,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  operator  and 
request  made  that  he  comply  with  all  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Inspector. 

A  plan  of  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  entered 
into  by  Mr.  John,  the  Director,  has  been  of  benefit  to  the  department, 
the  bureau  being  ready  at  all  times  to  render  any  and  all  assistance  in 
their  power. 

The  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  through  the  Division  of 
Inspection,  has  rendered  very  valuable  assistance  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  Explosive  Act,  as  it  applies  to  coal  mines  of  this  State, 
and  also  in  matters  p^itaining  to  the  production  of  coal  at  this  time, 
when  production  means  so  much  to  the  welfare  of  our  country  in  this 
great  struggle  for  humanity. 

Evan  D.  John^  Director. 


DIVISION  OF  INSPECTION 


The  work  done  by  the  State  Mine  Inspectors  during  the  year  is 
detailed  by  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  records  in  the  General 
Office. 

Number  of  inspections  of  mines 1,588 

Number  of  days  worked  inspecting  mines 1.666 

Number  of  days  worlced  at  other  duties  such  as  investigating  accidents, 
testing  scales,  investigating  complaints,  office  work  and  other  miscellaneous 
services    1,736 

This  report  is  not  for  a  full  year,  as  no  specific  work  report  was 
received  for  July  and  August  for  two  districts,  and  none  for  July  from 
two  other  districts,  the  new  inspectors  not  having  been  appointed  at  that 
time. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  coal 
mines"  of  this  State,  especially  in  the  ventilation  and  the  general  con- 
ditions of  the  mines  as  to  safety  of  the  employees  and  safeguarding  the 
property. 

New  methods  put  into  practice  during  the  year  are  beginning  to 
bear  fruit. 

All  complaints  coming  to  the  General  Office  about  inspections, 
whether  such  complaints  come  from  employer  or  employee,  are  given 
immediate  attention,  and  in  every  case  found  necessary,  an  investigation 
is  held.    In  nearly  all  cases  these  investigations  have  given  satisfaction. 

Beports  on  all  serious  mine  accidents  will  be  covered  in  the  Annual 
Coal  Beport,  hence  are  omitted  here. 

The  State  Mine  Inspectors  have  received  some  very  valuable  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  because  of  a  cooperative  plan 
which  was  arranged  by  Mr.  John,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Mines 
and  Minerals,  and  the  bureau. 

The  Division  of  Inspection  is  doing  its  best,  through  its  officers  and 
employees,  to  assist  in  the  production  of  coal  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
make  the  mines  as  safe  as  possible  to  the  end  that  the  lives  of  men  may 
be  conserved  and  serious  and  fatal  accidents  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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The  following  is  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Division  of  Mine 
Bescue  and  First  Aid,  and  is  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 

Immediately  following  the  organization  of  the  Division  of  Mine 
Bescue  and  First  Aid,  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and 
Minerals  changed  the  sub-stations  at  Ilarrisburg,  Benton,  and  Duquoin 
into  stations,  and  appointed  a  superintendent  for  each  station. 

The  Mine  Bescue  Station  teams  at  Springfield,  Benton,  La  Salle, 
Harrisburg,  Duquoin,  and  Herrin  have  responded  to  the  following  calls : 

EXPLOSIONS 

July  26,  1917,  explosion  at  By-Products  Coke  Corporation,  Mine 
No.  18.  Benton  Mine  Bescue  team.  Four  miners  burned  btlt  not 
seriously. 

November  29,  1917,  explosion  at  Mine  No.  11,  Old  Ben  Coal  Cor- 
poration, Christopher.  lierrin,  Benton  and  Duquoin  Mine  Bescue 
teams. 

December  5,  1917,  explosion  Zcigler  Mine,  Bell  and  Zoller  Coal 
Company,  Zeigler.     Herrin  Mine  Bescue  team. 

February  1,  1918,  explosion  at  Peabody  Mine  No.  21,  Stonington. 
Three  miners  killed.    Springfield  Mine  Bescue  team. 

February  23,  1918,  explosion  at  Citizens  Coal  Mining  Company, 
Mine  A,  Springfield.    Four  men  killed.    Springfield  Mine  Bescue  team. 

FIREB 

August  25,  1917,  fire  sealed  off  at  Franklin  Coal  &  Coke  Company 
Mine  No.  1,  Boyalton.    Benton  Mine  Bescue  team. 

September  26,  1917,  fire  scaled  off  at  O'Gara  Coal  Company,  Mine 
No.  1,  Harrisburg.    Harrisburg  Mine  Bescue  team. 

September  28,  1917,  fire  sealed  off  at  Chicago  &  Carterville  Coal 
Company,  Mine  A.     Herrin  Mine  Bescue  team. 

October  24,  1917,  fire  sealed  off  at  Chicago-Carterville  Coal  Com- 
pany, Mine  A.    Herrin  Mine  Bescue  team. 

November  8,  1917,  fighting  fire  at  South  Mine  of  Lincoln  Mining 
Company,  Lincoln.    Springfield  IMine  Bescue  team. 

November  9,  1917,  fire  sealed  off  at  Benton  Coal  Company's  Mine, 
Benton  Mine  Bescue  team. 

November  22,  1917,  fighting  fire  at  Jeffrey  Mine,  Herrin.  Herrin 
Mine  Bescue  team. 
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January  7,  1918,  fire  sealed  off  at  Cambria  Mine,  Carterville  &  Big 
Muddy  Coal  Company.    Herrin  Mine  Bescue  team. 

January  25,  1918,  fire  sealed  off  at  Chicago-Carterville  Coal  Com- 
pany, Mine  B,  Herrin.     Herrin  Mine  Eescue  team. 

February  2,  1918,  fire  sealed  off  at  the  Weaver  Mine,  W.  P.  Rend 
Coal  Company,  Herrin.    Herrin  Mine  Eescue  team. 

February  23,  1918,  fighting  fire  in  motor  pit  at  Mine  No.  9,  Madi- 
son Coal  Corporation.  The  Herrin  ^line  Eescue  team  assisted  the  local 
team. 

March  31,  1918,  fire  sealed  off  at  Majestic  Mine,  Duquoin.  Du- 
quoin  Mine  Eescue  team. 

May  19-28,  1918,  fighting  fire  at  Mine  No.  10,  C.  &  E.  I.  Coal 
Properties,  Nokomis.  Benton  Mine  Eescue  team  assisted  by  Thomas 
English,  Superintendent,  Springfield  Mine  Eescue  Station. 

May  26,  1918,  fire  sealed  off  at  Mine  No.  1,  O'Gara  Coal  Company, 
Harrisburg.    Harrisburg  Mine  Eescue  team. 

May  29,  1918,  fire  sealed  off  at  East  Side  Mine,  Coulterville.  Du- 
quoin Mine  Eescue  team. 

June  14,  1918,  fire  sealed  off  at  Weaver  Mine,  W.  P.  Eend  Coal 
Company,  Herrin.    Herrin  Mine  Eescue  team. 

June  17,  1918,  fire  sealed  off  at  Mine  No.  12,  O'Gara  Coal  Com- 
pany, Harrisburg.     Harrisburg  Mine  Eescue  team. 

FIRE  SEALS  OPENED 

October  21,  1918,  opened  fire  seals  at  Mine  A,  Chicago-Carterville 
Coal  Company.    Herrin  Mine  Eescue  team. 

November  11,  1917,  oi)ened  fire  seals  at  Mine  A,  Chicago-Carterville 
Coal  Company.    Iferrin  Mine  Eescue  team. 

November  31,  1918,  opened  fire  seals  at  Mine  No.  1,  O'Gara  Coal 
Company.    Harrisburg  Mine  Eescue  Team. 

January  27,  1918,  opened  fire  seals,  Zeigler  Mine,  Bell  and  Zoller 
Coal  Company.  Herrin  Mine  Eescue  team,  cooperating  with  the  two 
teams  from  Dewmaine  and  two  local  teams. 

February  24,  1918,  opened  fire  seals  at  Mine  B,  Chicago-Carterville 
Coal  Company.    Herrin  Mine  Eescue  team. 

February  24,  1918,  opened  fire  seals  at  West  Mine,  Johnston  City 
Coal  Company,  Johnston  City.    Herrin  Mine  Bescue  team. 

March  16,  1918,  opened  fire  seals  at  Weaver  Mine,  W.  P.  Eend  Coal 
Company,  Herrin.  Herrin  Mine  Eescue  team.  Ordered  re-sealed  be- 
cause of  great  pressure  of  gas. 

May  25,  1918,  opened  fire  seals  at  Majestic  Mine,  Duquoin.  Du- 
quoin Mine  Eescue  team. 

June  8,  1918,  opened  fire  seals  at  Searles  Mine,  Johnston  City. 
Herrin  Mine  Eescue  team. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  detailed  work  the  superintendents  and 
Mine  Rescue  teams  of  the  various  stations  rendered  other  valuable 
services  to  the  people  of  the  State  who  reside  near  the  stations. 

CERTIFICATES   ISSUED 

During  the  past  year,  426  certificates  have  been  issued,  as  follows: 

One  hundred  forty-three  to  miners  completing  the  mine  rescue 
course ; 

One  hundred  forty-four  to  miners  completing  the  first  aid  course; 

One  hundred  thirty-nine  to  women,  boy  and  girl  scouts  completing 
the  first  aid  course. 

Ribbon  badges  have  been  given  to  51  boys  and  girls  under  16  years 
of  age  completing  the  first  aid  course. 
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Hepplewhite-Gray . 

Clanny 

Koehler 

Evan  Thomas 

Mnesler 

Marsaut 

•      Davis 

Ever  Ready 

HubbeU 

Pulmotor 


8 
1 
6 

4 

1 
1 
1 

2 
5 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


21 

10 

1 


8 
1 
6 
4 

1 
1 
1 

2 
4 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


14 

15 

1 


S 
1 
6 
4 

1 
1 
1 

2 
8 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 


10 
9 
1 


7 
1 


2 
1 
1 
1 


1 

24 

9 

1 


6 
1 


2 
1 
1 
1 


1 
12 


6 
1 


3 
1 


1 
1 


FINANCIAL.  REPORT— JUDY  1.  1917.  TO  JULY  1,  1918 


Salaries  of  six  superintendents  $9,000  00 

Weekly  team   training 2,678  00 

Wages  of  teams  at  flres 1,792  50 

Wages    of    substitute    helmet 

men   1,040  39 

Traveling  expenses  297  73 

BYelght  and  drayage 190  66 

Express    117  41 

Office  supplies  22  51 

Postage   136  71 

Rent  (Herrln,  Harrisburg,  Du- 

quoin  stations) 900  00 

Telephone    326  45 

Telegraph    4  26 

Coal    460  26 

Light    201  08 


Water   115  9S 

Gas  6  00 

Household  supplies  131  64 

Library  12  36 

Laundry  69  00 

Medical  and  hospital  supplies.  81  60 

Oxygen  breathing  apparatus..  1,119  20 

Oxygen   891  13 

Soda    864  87 

Goggles  36  30 

Ever-ready    lamps    and    bat- 
teries     347  69 

Repairs  672  39 

Equipment    110  21 

Total   120.970  97 


STATION   STAFF 

Alex.  Skelton^  Superintendent,  Mine  Rescue  Station,  La  Salle. 
Thomas  English,  Superintendent,  Mine  Bescue  Station,  Springfield. 
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James  Weir,  Superinteudeiit,  Mine  Kescue  Station,  Benton. 
Thomas  Kogers,  Superintendent,  Mine  Kescue  Station,  Herrin, 
James  Kobertson,  Superintendent,  Mine  Kescue  Station,  Duquoin* 
James  McNabb,  Superintendent,  Mine  Eeseae  Station,  Harrisburg* 
Each  of  the  six  stations  has  a  local  team  of  five  miners,  who  have 
undergone  a  physical  examination  by  a  physician.  The  teams  practice 
mine  rescue  work  not  less  than  two  hours  a  week. 

Enough  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  danger  of  oxygen  breatli- 
ing  apparatus  when  worn  by  men  not  in  the  best  physical  condition,  or 
not  in  steady  training  as  apparatus  wearers.  The  weight  of  the  appara- 
tus, ranging  from  40  to  50  lbs.,  its  limited  time  of  oxygen  supply — one 
and  one-half  to  two  hours — and  the  probability  of  a  valve  going  wrongs 
make  usage  in  serious  work  by  one  man,  or  even  three  men,  far  "too 
dangerous  to  be  attempted.  No  fewer  than  five  men  in  a  team  should  be 
permitted  to  engage  in  any  apparatus  work,  even  such  as  putting  up  a 
brattice  not  far  from  fresh  air.  It  is  far  better  to  be  over-zealous  iu 
taking  every  precaution  than  to  risk  the  lives  of  one  or  two  men  sent 
in  to  undertake  what  is  presumed  to  be  a  small  job. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  average  miner  and  operator  that  oxygen 
apparatus  is  of  such  simple  construction  that  any  reasonably  strong 
person  could  don  a  set  after  a  few  lessons,  manipulate  it  with  ease  and 
safety,  and  be  competent  to  enter  a  mine  for  exploration  or  life-saving 
purposes,  is  entirely  wrong.  Because  of  this  general  belief,  far  more  is 
expected  of  the  apparatus  wearers  than  is  possible  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  and  favorable  circumstances  do  not  customarily 
prevail  in  mine,  disasters. 

Not  only  is  it  essential  that  each  member  of  a  mine  rescue  team  be 
trained  to  such  a  degree  that  he  is  automatically  familiar  with  the 
manipulation  of  his  apparatus,  but  he  should  have  trained  sufficiently 
with  the  team  to  be  a  coordinate,  quickly  responsive  factor  of  it,  so  aa 
to  act  with  assurance  in  emergencies. 

Harriett  Peid, 
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DIVISION  OF  MINERS'  EXAMINATIONS 


In  conformity  with  the  law,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Miners' 
Examining  Board  to  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship  for  the 
report  year  ending  June  30,  1918. 

In  looking  over  our  report  it  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been  quite 
an  influx  of  men  into  the  State,  and  coming  as  they  do  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  it  is  felt  that  the  Miners'  Examining  Board  should 
exercise  the  greatest  care  po.^sible  in  issuing  certificates.  However,  with 
as  much  care  as  possible  taken,  there  are  some  who  swear  falsely,  and 
<3are  not  for  the  consequences.  Of  the  several  cases  we  have  had  in 
-court  this  year  there  has  been  one  conviction  and  that  was  in  Christian 
County.  It  is  one  thing  to  get  evidence  against  flagrant  violators  of  the 
law,  and  still  another  to  convict. 

During  the  months  of  February  and  March,  1918,  there  were  a 
few  places  where  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  carry  out  the  regular  schedule 
on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  smallpox,  namely:  llarrisburg,  Feb- 
ruary 6;  Herrin,  February  9;  llarrisburg,  March  9;  West  Frankfort, 
March  11;  Herrin,  March  12. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  Miners'  Examining  Board 
in  pursuit  of  their  duties,  traveled  approximately  fifteen  thousand  miles 
>during  the  year. 

It  has  been  found  difficult  to  guard  against  applicants  coming  before 
flie  board  and  securing  certificates  by  various  means  to  defeat  the  pur- 
pose of  the  law.  A  number  of  such  cases  has  been  brought  to  attention 
of  this  board,  and  proceedings  started  in  each  case,  with  the  result  that 
certificates  so  secured  were  revoked.  In  one  instance  a  fine  was  imposed 
in  a  County  Court. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  task,  it  is  found,  to  make  some  of  the  applicants 
understand  Ihe  provisions  of  the  law  and  to  comply  with  same. 

The  following  table  shows  dates  and  places  where  examinations 
were  held,  the  number  who  registered,  the  number  of  certificates  issued, 
and  the  amount  of  revenue  collected : 
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Date. 

Meeting  place. 

Number 
of  appli- 
cants. 

Number 
rejected. 

Number  of 

certificates 

issued. 

Revenue 
collected. 

1917 
July  13-14 
16 

Eldorado 

133 

104 

161 

101 

106 

87 

42 

57 

44 

124 

83 

148 

68 

155 

134 

180 

61 

36 

98 

71 

43 

57 

68 

134 

46 

60 

111 

27 

50 

44 

18 

107 

115 

135 

246 

199 

94 

132 

22 

67 

169 

45 

21 

17 

84 

94 

67 

64 

40 

56 

21 

71 

70 

44 

30 

92 

170 

174 

68 

132 

50 

104 

71 

47 

46 

117 

139 

85 

102 

95 

129 

13 
13 

*       14 
9 
7 

13 
8 

15 

120 
91 

147 
92 
99 
74 
34 
42 
44 

115 
78 

135 

63 

150 

118 

163 

51 

33 

87 

67 

35 

52 

51 

114 

46 

58 

101 

25 

38 

37 

14 

89 

102 

115 

198 

165 

78 

115 

16 

52 

146 

40 

21 

16 

72 

68 

57 

54 

30 

39 

19 

63 

58 

38 

23 

79 

129 

136 

59 

110 

33 

73 

62 

30 

39 

75 

117 

49 

87 

63 

97 

$240  00 

West  Frankfort 

182  00 

17-18 

Uerrin 

294  00 

19 

DuQuoin 

184  00 

20 

Belleville 

198  00 

21 

Collinsvi  lie 

148  00 

24 

SDrinevallev 

68  00 

25 

Canton 

84  00 

26 

Peoria 

88  00 

27-28 

Danville 

9 
5 

13 

5 

6 

16 

17 

10 

3 

11 

14 

8 

5 

7 

20 

230  00 

30 

Taylorville 

156  00 

31 

Aug.        1 
3-4 

Springfield 

270  00 

Staunton 

126  00 

7-8 

Ilarrisburg 

300  00 

10-11 

Benton 

236  00 

13-14 

Hytrin 

326  00 

15 

Duq  uom 

102  00 

16 

Ceniralia 

66  00 

17 

Belleville 

174  00 

21 

Pana 

114  00 

24 

Sprinevallev 

70  00 

25 

Peoria 

104  00 

27 

Danville 

102  00 

29-30 

SDrincfleld 

228  00 

Sept.       5 
6 

Macomb 

92  00 

Canton 

2 
10 

2 
12 

7 

4 
18 
13 
20 
48 
34 
16 
17 

6 
15 

1 

116  00 

6-7 

Hamsburg 

202  00 

7 

Peoria 

HS  00 

10 

Danville 

76  00 

14 

SorinfEfield 

74  00 

17 

Taylorville 

28  00 

20 

Staunton 

178  00 

21 

Belleville 

204  00 

24 

Hamsburg 

230  00 

25 

Benton 

396  00 

27 

Herrin 

330  00 

28 

Dtiquom 

156  00 

29 

ColUiLsville 

230  00 

Oct.         2 

Harrisburg 

32  00 

3 

Benton 

104  00 

4 

J  Icrrin 

292  00 

5 

Percy 

80  00 

5 

Duquoin 

42  00 

6 

Centralia 

1 

12 
26 
10 
10 
10 
17 

2 

8 
12 

6 

7 
13 
41 
38 

9 
22 
17 
31 

9 
17 

7 

42 
22 
36 
15 
32 
32 

32  00 

8 

Belleville 

144  00 

9 

Staunton 

136  00 

10 

Snrincflcld 

114  00 

11 

Soringfield 

108  no 

12 

Pana 

60  00 

13 

Danville 

78  00 

15 

Coal  City 

38  00 

22 

Spri  nirvalley 

126  00 

23 

Peoria 

116  00 

24 

Macomb 

76  00 

Nov.        1 

Danville 

46  OO 

2-3 

Harri.sbure 

158  00 

5-6 

Benton 

258  00 

7-8 

Herrin 

272  00 

9 

DuQUoin 

118  00 

13 

Bellovillo 

220  00 

14 

ColIinsviUe 

66  00 

15 

Staunton 

146  00 

16 

Taylorville 

124  00 

20 

Peoria 

60  00 

21 

Sprmgvalley 

78  00 

23 

Canton 

150  00 

27 

Sprmgfleld 

234  00 

Dec.       4 

Benton 

98  00 

5 

Hamsburg 

174  00 

6 

West  Frankfort 

126  00 

7 

Herrin 

194  00 
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Date. 

Meeting  place. 

Number 
of  appli- 
cant. 

Number 
rejected. 

Number  of 

certificates 

issued. 

Revenue 
collected. 

1917 
Dec.       8 

Duquoln 

k 

37 
92 
52 
70 
60 
76 
145 
58 
60 
17 

64 
38 
83 
68 
55 
49 

104 
68 
48 
47 
66 
61 
99 

126 
59 
15 

11 
20 
15 
16 
14 
23 
46 

6 
16 

3 

9 
17 
18 
7 
8 
11 
11 
20 

26 
72 
37 
54 
46 
53 
99 
52 
44 
14 

55 
21 
64 
61 
47 
38 
93 
43 
48 
88 
47 
47 
83 
104 
44 
9 

52  00 

13 

BellevlUe 

144  Od 

14 

ColUnsville .\ 

74  00 

17 

Staunton 

108  00 

18 

Nokomis 

92  00 

19 

Snrinefleld 

1(^00 
196  00 

21 

Danville 

21 

Peoria 

104  00 

22 

SDrinKvallev , 

88  00 

28 

^»  okoipis .       , 

28  00 

1918 

Tori.             7 

Duquoin 

110  00 

8 

Christopher 

42  00 

9 

E  Idoraoo 

128  OO 

11 

West  FmpWnrt 

122  00 

12 

HerrJn. . ." 

94  00 

15 

ColhnsvlUe 

76  00 

-  16 

Belleville 

186  00 

17 

Staunton 

86  00 

18 

Taylorville 

86  00 

21 

Danville 

9 
19 
14 
16 
22 
15 

6 

76  00 

22 

Peoria 

94  00 

28 

Snringvalley 

94  00 

24 

Canton 

166  00 

25 

SDnnefleld 

206  00 

Feb.        4 

Duquoln 

88  00 

5 

Chnstopher 

18  00 

6 

♦HarrlsDure " 

8 

West  Frankfort 

79 

82 

47 

94  00 

9 

*Herrin 

11 

ColUnsville 

65 
34 
67 
80 
82 
45 
36 
67 
81 
33 

15 
7 
12 
16 
10 
12 
4 
12 
23 
13 

40 
27 
55 
64 
22 
33 
82 
55 
58 
20 

80  00 

12 

Litchfield 

54  00 

13 

SDnnefleld 

110  00 

15 

Danville 

128  00 

16 

LaSalle 

44  OO 

18 

Peoria 

66  00 

22 

Rock  Island 

64  00 

26 

Canton 

110  00 

Mar.       7 

Duquoin 

116  00 

8 

Christopher 

40  00 

9 

♦Hamsbrujf 

11 

♦West  Frankfort 

12 

♦Horrin 

14 

BellevlUe 

129 
63 
81 

171 
66 
86 
55 
28 
28 

138 
65 
67 

158 

283 
91 
60 
97 

121 
•    47 
27 
13 
27 
69 
.S5 

137 
67 

115 
17 

195 

169 

118 

28 
17 
28 
60 
24 
24 
24 

8 

4 

49 
22 
18 
61 
47 
85 
20 
86 
48 
25 
17 

6 
10 
21 
15 
40 
21 
47 

4 
25 
52 
25 

101 
46 
53 

121 
42 
62 
31 
20 
24 
89 
43 
49 
92 

186 
56 
40 
61 
78 
22 
10 
8 
17 
48 
40 
97 
46 
68 
13 

170 

117 
98 

208  00 

15 

Collinsvllle 

02  00 

16 

Litchfield 

106  00 

19 

Sonnffield 

242  00 

20 

T*ana.   - . , .  r 

84  00 

21 

Danville 

124  00 

23 

LaSalle 

62  00 

25 

Peoria 

40  00 

26 

Canton 

48  00 

27 

Harrisburg 

178  00 

April       3 
4 

Duquoin 

66  00 

Harrisburg 

96  00 

6 

West  Fruikfort 

184  00 

8-9 

Herrin 

872  00 

10 

Sesser 

112  00 

12 

Collinsvllle 

80  00 

17 

Litchfield 

122  00 

18 

Sorinefleld 

156  00 

20 

Danville 

44  00 

22 

LaSalle 

20  00 

23 

Peoria 

16  00 

24 

Canton 

84  00 

May       7 

8 

Sprinefleld 

96  00 

Litchfield 

80  00 

9 

Belleville 

194  00 

10 

Duquoin 

92  00 

u 

Christopher 

136  00 

15 

Mumhysboro 

26  00 

16 

Herrin 

840  00 

17 

West  Frankfort 

284  00 

18 

Harrisbnre 

186  00 
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Date. 

Heetinc  place. 

Number 

ofappU- 

eanCs. 

Number 
rejected. 

Number  of 

certificates 

iasoed 

Reyenue 
coUeoted. 

1918 
May      20 
21 

DaiiTiUe 

81 
21 
35 
68 
18 
81 
67 

127 
76 

113 

69 

33 

7 

4 

22 
22 

13 

4 

0 

24 

5 

15 

12 

47 

20 

28 

19 

14 

4 

18 
17 
26 
44 
13 
66 
55 
80 
56 
85 
50 
19 
8 
4 
18 
18 

86  00 

LaSalle 

84  00 

22 

Peoria 

52  00 

June       4 

SDiinefield 

88  00 

5 

Decatur 

26  00 

6 

Litchfield 

182  00 

7 

CoUiosviile 

110  00 

12 

Benton r ......... . 

160  00 

13 

HarrislMirK 

112  00 

14 

Marion 

170  00 

15 

DuQUoin 

100  00 

17 

Danville 

88  00 

18 

LaSalle 

6  00 

19 

Rods  Island 

8  00 

21 

Peoria 

4 

4 

86  00 

22 

Streator 

86  00 

Total 

12,170 

2,502 

9,578 

810,156  00 

e  Indicates  no  examination. 

Total  number  of  candidates  examined 12,170 

Total  number  of  candidates  rejected 2,502 

Total  number  of  certificates  issued 9.578 

Revenue  collected 819,156  00 

Rejections  classified  as  follows— 

Lack  of  evidence : 776 

Lack  of  English  language 758 

Lack  ofexprience 703 

Less  than  2  years  at  face 127 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  mining  laws 228 

Refused  to  take  oath 1 

Total  rejections 2,B0a 

Number  of  men  claiming  to  have  lost  oertiflcatea  by  fire,  theft  etc 242 

Number  of  certificates  issued  to  miner's  sons  under  21  years  of  age. 418 

Yours  truly, 

Wm.  Hall,  President 
W.  H.  Turner. 

Jos.  C.   VlANO. 

Jno.  a.  Tuttle,  Secretary, 

Miner's  Examining  Board. 


DIVISION  OF  ECONOMIC  INVESTIGATION 


Under  the  present  law  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Economic  In- 
vestigation is  limited  to  investigation  only. 

The  work  of  the  division  was  begun  early  in  September,  1917,  and 
with  some  interruptions,  continued  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June 
;;(),  1918. 

In  the  course  of  these  investigations  no  two  of  the  metal  mines  were 
found  in  which  identically,  or  even  approximately  the  same  policies  and 
methods  were  established  and  followed  throughout. 

Each  management  has  its  own  ideas  and  plans  as  to  methods  of 
installation  and  operation  of  their  plants  and  the  preparation  of  the 
products. 

In  this  work  it  has  been  the  endeavor  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
all  who  have  to  do  with  the  management  of  these  properties  tlie  necessity 
of  the  better  methods  of  operation,  that  the  product  might  be  conserved 
and  economic  waste  eliminated.  It  is  found  that  there  is  a  very  large 
number  of  mines  other  than  coal  in  the  State,  and  that  the  mineral 
resources  are  varied  and  widely  distributed. 

The  following  list  will  give  an  idea  of  the  mineral  mines,  quarries, 
oil  and  gas  wells,  etc.,  in  operation  at  the  present  time : 

There  are  233  natural  gas  wells  in  this  State;  34  mineral  water 
springs;  4  companies  producing  asphalt;  22  natural  gas  gasoline  pro- 
ducers; 28  potteries;  10  cement  rock  mines;  6  silica  (Quartz)  mines; 
14  Silica  (Abrasive)  pits;  11  silica  (Tripoli)  mines;  36  clay  mines; 
23  lime  producers;  11  Fleurspar  mines;  200  sand  and  gravel  pit;  11 
sandstone  quarries;  1  g5q)sum  mine;  270  brick  and  tile  works;  1  Barytis 
mine;  245  petroleum  producers;  4  manufacturers  of  by-product  coke 
and  14  coal  mines  are  Pyrite  producers. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  investigation  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  State  the  division  has,  through  the  investigator,  taken  part  in  a 
number  of  special  coal  mine  investigations — such  as  mine  explosions, 
fires,  complaints  of  various  kinds.  These  were  made  in  conjunction  with 
mine  Inspectors  of  the  Division  of  Inspection,  at  request  of  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals. 

During  the  year  in  the  study  of  problems  relating  to  safety  in  coal 
and  metal  mine  operations  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  increased 
dangers  of  mine  explosions  and  the  waste  of  coal  that  can,  and  will, 
result  from  the  present  system  of  drilling  oil  and  gas  wells  through  coal 
seams  of  the  State. 
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The  opinion  is,  therefore,  here  set  forth  that  the  law  relative  to  the 
drilling  of  oil  and  gas  wells  should  be  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  mine  coal  and  other  mineral  resources  with  a  greater  degree 
of  safety  to  the  employees  working  in  the  mines  and  with  less  liability 
of  loss  to  the  companies  operating  the  mines,  also  to  conserve  the  product 
of  the  mines  in  the  fields  that  are  being  at  present  operated  for  oil  and 
gas  purposes. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  whole  matter  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Act  entitled,  "An  Act  in  relation  to  sinking,  filling  and  operating  of 
oil  and  gas  wells,  approved  and  in  force  May  16,  1905,'*  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Mining  Investigation  Commission  for  their  con- 
sideration and  for  the  preparation  of  the  amendments  that  are  required 
to  make  mining  conditions  more  safe. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  continue  investigations  before  the  division 
is  able  to  make  complete  recommendations  in  connection  with  mineral 
mines  of  the  State. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

James  Taylor. 
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Director, 

July  1,  1917,  to  January  4,  1918. 


The  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  is  one  of  nine 
departments  created  by  the  Civil  Administrative  Code. 

It  exercises  the  rights,  powers  and  duties  formerly  vested  by  law 
in  various  commissions  and  boards  having  supply  and  custodial  func- 
tions,  and  exercises  such  other  administrative  powers  as  are  specifically 
conferred  by  sections  49  to.  52  of  "An  Act  in  relation  to  the  civil 
administration  of  the  State  Government,  and  to  repeal  certain  acts 
therein  named.*^ 

This  report  is  one  made  by  the  Acting  Director,  to  the  Governor, 
in  compliance  with  the  law.  The  various  division  refports  are  made  by 
their  appropriate  head  or  heads,  and  are  transmitted  with  this  report, 
the  whole  constituting  the  first  annual  report  of  the  department  as  a 
department. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   THE   DEPARTMENT 

The  administration  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Build- 
ings was  in  the  hands  of  Director  Leslie  D.  Puterbaugh  but  a  few*  days 
over  the  first  half  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Civil  Administrative  Code, 
his  unexpected  and  untimely  death  taking  place  January  4, 1918. 

The  character  of  the  man  and  his  attitude  towards  his  fellow-men, 
and  towards  life,  were  ably  reflected  in  his  administrative  methods.  His 
long  experience  and  wide  acquaintance  with  men  and  affairs  enabled 
him  quickly  to  coordinate  the  various  divisions  under  his  supervision,  so 
that  from  the  first  day  the  entire  organization  began  working  smoothly 
and  harmoniously — and  towards  a  single,  definite  point. 

Director  Puterbaugh^s  method  of  management  was  both  simple  and 
effective.  Realizing  that  he  had  efficient  men  about  him,  thoroughly 
trained  in  their  respective  lines,  he  immediately  placed  upon  their 
shoulders  the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  their  respective  divisions. 

In  the  plan  of  making  each  division  head  responsible  for  the  suc^ 
cessful  conduct  of  his  division,  not  only  did  good  results  immediately 
show,  but  these  continued  after  his  hands  had  dropped  the  guiding  reins. 
No  changes  of  any  substantial  nature  were  considered  necessary — even 
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in  contemplation — in  order  to  continue  the  work  of  the  department,  but 
on  the  contrary  every  officer  was  enabled  to  carry  on  his  projected  activi- 
ties, scarcely  without  interruption. 

In  the  administration  of  departmental  matters  since  the  Acting 
Director  has  had  charge,  there  has  been  no  break  in  either  the  friendly 
and  cordial  relations  existing  in  the  department  or,  it  is  hoped,  in  the 
efficiency  which  marked  the  work  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  organi- 
zation of  departmental  affairs. 

FUNCTIONS   OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Analysis  of  the  functions  of  The  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings  shows  that  the  principal  functions  of  the  department  are  those 
having  to  do  with  first,  custody  or  trusteeship;  and  second,  supply. 

Defining  more  specifically  these  duties,  such  definition  shows  that 
the  custodian  or  trust  function  is  made  up  of  three  minor  functions, 
those  of  (a)  superintendence,  (6)  maintenance  and  (c)  construction. 

Under  (a)  superintence,  the  Director,  (for  the  department) — super- 
intends and  supervises,  and  acts  as  custodian  of  public  works  and  build- 
ings of  the  State. 

Under  (&)  maintenance,  the  Director  keeps  all  public  works  and 
buildings  of  the  State  in  fitting  condition,  as  by  repair,  renewal,  alter- 
ation, and  the  like. 

Under  (c)  construction,  the  Director  plans,  constructs  and  erects 
monuments,  memorials  and  buildings — a  specific  requirement  being  that 
of  inspecting  all  materials  used. 

Coming  to  the  second  principal  function — supply — ^this  makes  neces- 
sary that  the  department  purchase,  contract  for,  rent  or  lease,  for  the 
use  of  the  State,  both  supplies  of  all  kinds  and  real  property. 

The  scope  of  the  authority  and  extent  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  may  be  fairly  indicated  by  general  figures  dealing  with 
the  different  functions.  The  real  estate  owned  by  the  State  of  Illinois 
represents  a  value  of  approximately  four  millions  of  dollars,  comprising 
over  twelve  thousand  acres  of  land.  The  buildings  and  improvements 
upon  the  real  estate  represent  a  value  of  approximately  over  twenty 
millions  of  dollars.  The  maintenance  cost  of  these  properties  will 
average  from  two  to  three  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  improvements, 
annually,  in  order  to  meet  ordinary  repairs  and  up-keep.  The  supply 
functions  during  the  past  year,  represent  an  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately five  millions  of  dollars. 

As  trustee^  therefore,  the  Department  has  the  direction  of  main- 
tenance of  over  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars  in  property  values. 

As  custodian  of  all  the  realty  of  the  State  and  as  purchasing  agent 
of  all  supplies*  necessary  to  the   State,  the   Department  of  Public 

*  other  than  stationery  and  offices  supplies  distributed  through  the  oflloe  of  th« 
Secretary  of  State. 
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Works  and  Buildings^  ranks^  it  is  felt,  as  one  of  the  most  necessary  as 
well  as  one  of  the  largest  of  the  departments  under  the  Code. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PLAN 

This  department  is  one  which  calls  for  administration  by  men 
trained  particularly  in  the  technique  of  their  business  or  profession. 
Purchasing  agents^  architects^  engineers  and  printers  are  successful 
only  as  they  have  technical  ability  supplemented  by  right  training  as 
a  basis  for  their  work.  There  is  no  possible  substitute  for  training  and 
.skill  as  basic  requirements  for  successful  work  in  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  various  divisions  embraced  in  this  department. 

The  heads  of  the  divisions  of  this  department  have  proved  them- 
selves peculiarly  adapted,  by  reason  of  training  and  capacity  for  con- 
structive work,  to  administer  the  trusts  imposed  by  law  in  them.  With- 
out a  single  exception  each  division  head  has  conducted  his  division  in 
not  only  a  creditable,  but  a  noteworthy  maimer. 

• 

DIVISION  OF  PURCHASES  AND  SUPPLIES 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Purchases  and  Supplies  is  one  which, 
by  reason  of  the  entire  lack  of  spectacularism  of  all  purchasing  work, 
might  be  overlooked  for  particular  commendation.  Yet  on  the  pur- 
chasing agent  of  any  large  business — even  one  transacting  one-thou- 
sandth as  much  business  as  the  State  of  Illinois — depends,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  The  work  itself  is  highly  technical ; 
each  supplier  has  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  goods  he  offers 
for  sale,  and  the  purchasing  agent  must  have  as  accurate  knowledge  of 
thousands  of  lines  as  the  supplier  has  of  one. 

State  purchasing,  rightly  done,  is  much  more  difficult  than  com- 
mercial purchasing.  Suppliers  often  study  carefully  to  make  the  State 
pay  a  long  price  where  possible,  and  only  conscientious  skill  can  offset 
the  skill  of  the  supplier.  Henry  H.  Kohn  rounds  out  a  year  as  head 
of  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Supplies  with  a  record  of  remarkable 
work — a  record  which  should  be  as  thqroughly  appreciated  by  every 
citizen  of  the  State,  as  it  is  by  every  State  oflBcer  who  knows  his  capa- 
bility. 

DIVISION  OF  ARCHITECTURE,   CONSTRUCTION  AND  INSPECTION 

This  division  requires,  for  efficient  administration,  that  the  archi- 
tectural work  be  segregated  into  one  section  and  the  engineering  work 
into  ai\bther.  Each  of  these  sections  is  headed  by  a  Supervisor.  The 
specific  duties  are  given  in  detail  on  page  180. 

Both  sections  of  the  Division  of  Architecture,  Construction  and 
Inspection  called  for  peculiar  gifts  in  reorganization,  following  the 
demoralized  conditions  which  existed  when  matters  were  taken  in  charge 
under  the  Civil  Administrative  Code.    Both  Edgar  Martin,  Supervising 
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Architect,  and  F.  J.  Postel,  Supervising  Engineer,  have  dealt  ably  with 
conditions  as  they  found  them,  and  have  developed  their  respective  fidds 
to  a  point  where  training  and  efficiency  soon  made  a  commendable 
showing.  Not  only  does  this  reconstruction  work  call  for  unremitting 
labor  and  unwearing  personal  investigation,  but  constanlty  the  most 
extreme  patience  is  necessary  in  dealing  with  misunderstanding  outside 
the  department.  Quite  frequently  technical  men  are  unskilled  in  ad- 
justing the  human  side  of  engineering  or  architectural  affairs,  but  such 
has  not  been  the  case  with  the  Supervisors  of  this  division. 

DIVISION   OF   HIGHWAYS 

War  conditions  have  not  prevented  active  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Highways  and  Chief  Highway  Engineer.  When  the 
$60,000,000  l)ond  issue  reaches  the  construction  stage — (as  the  measure 
will  be  favorably  passed  upon  by  the  voters,  it  is  felt  sure)— the  Division 
of  Highways  will  l)e  ably  prepared  to  deal  with  every  possible  difficulty 
that  can  arise,  in  maiiv  instances  in  State  Government  the  technical 
departments  are  obliged  to  follow,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  public  needs 
and  to  serve  the  people  adequately.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  Illinois. 
Despite  the  offers  of  higher  salaries  made  to  many  of  the  engineers, 
loyalty  has  kept  them  at  the  less  remunerative  work  in  the  State  service. 
Both  S.  E.  Bradt,  Superintendent  of  Highways,  and  Clifford  Older, 
Chief  Highway  Engineer,  have  given  efficient  and  loyal  service.  Both 
bring  thorough  and  technical  training  to  their  work  and  have  extended 
the  benefits  of  their  knowledge,  not  only  through  the  activities  of  the 
department,  but  through  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials — ^an  organization  whose  influence  is  of  great  value  in  the  de- 
velopment of  highway  engineering. 

DIVISION    OF   WATERWAYS 

The  able  report  of  the  Suijerintendent  following  reflects  in  both 
content  and  presentation  the  competency'  of  the  head  of  this  division. 
Wm.  L.  Sackett,  Superintendent,  Division  of  Waterways,  is  an  inde- 
fatigable worker,  with  keen  insight  into  very  impo;'tant  questions  which 
are  coming  up  in  construction  with  deep  waterway  problems.  His 
report  leaves  nothing  to  be  said  on  the  status  of  the  work  of  the  division, 
and  reflects  his  ability  and  grasp  in  a  masterly  manner. 

DIVISION  OF  PARKS 

Work  done  in  connection  with  Starved  Rock  Park  calls  fOr  par- 
ticular commendation.  Despite  the  large  number  of  visitors,  ooniplaints 
have  been  so  few  as  to  be  negligible,  while  high  praise  has  been  given 
Frank  D.  Lowman,  Superintendent  of  Parks,  from  many  sources,  for 
economv  and  efficiencv  in  administration  of  his  division  affairs. 
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DIVISION  OF  PRINTING 

'J'he  Division  of  Printing  is  one  which  comes  in  intimate  contact 
with  all  State  departments.  The  opportunities  for  error  are  myriad  inr 
number.  The  ofhce  of  Superintendent  of  Printing  calls  for  accuracy  iB 
knowledge  of  "the  art  preservative  of  all  arts,"  and  requires  marked 
business  ability  in  making  purchases.  Rarely  are  these  qualifications 
found  in  one  man,  as  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
printing  trades  by  no  means  is  an  assurance  of  skill  in  purchasing. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  Division  of  Printing,  Hiram  L.  Williamson^ 
as  shown  in  his  accompanying  report,  has  executed  his  official  duties  with- 
high  technical  skill  combined  with  marked  administrative  ability  itt 
protecting  the  State — ^both  by  securing  low  contracts  and  in  getting- 
value  received  for  money  expended.  Savings  have  resulted  by  thousands 
of  dollars;  while  system  in  organization  has  not  only  protected  the 
State's  interests,  but  has  added  materially  to  the  value  of  the  printing- 
supplied. 

ADVISORY  BOARDS 

The  thirty-one  names  of  the  list  of  tlie  five  Advisory  Boards  of  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  make  a  roster  of  high  intel- 
lectuality and  rare  general  and  technical  attainments — a  personniel  of 
which  any  state  might  well  be  proud.  Serving  without  other  remunera- 
tion than  that  of  appreciation  of  work  well  done,  the  members  of  the 
various  Advisorv  Boards  have  held  themselves  in  readiness  for  consulta- 
tion  and  counsel.  Their  fellow-officials  of  the  department  have  high 
appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Boards,  and  feel  that  the  counsel  and  assistance  rendered  hy  these  skilled 
advisors,  who  have  taken  up  vital  questions  and  considered  them  with 
professional  skill  and  patience,  have  been  invaluable. 

WAR    TIME    CONDITIONS    AND    HOW    THESE    AFFECTED    THE    DEPARTMENT* 

With  the  upheaval  caused  by  war-time  conditions  there  has  been  a. 
corresponding  change  in  matters  affecting  the  administration  of  a  de- 
partment such  as  this.  The  legal  maxim,  "Inter  arma  legis  silent/* 
applies  with  as  great  force  to  the  laws  of  trade  and  property  as  to  govern- 
mental law.  In  the  time  of  war  trade  laws  and  customs  go  by  the  board, 
so  making  necessary  considerable  resource  in  both  purchase  and  custody 
in  order  to  maintain  efficiency  even  at  its  normal  standard. 

When  markets  compete  for  buyers,  buyers  set  the  price  and  hunt 
the  purchaser;  when  buyers  compete  for  goods,  the  supplier  sets  the 
price  and  hunts  for  a  source  of  supply.  The  State  has  been  obliged,  in 
many  instances,  to  hunt  the  supplier,  instead  of  having  the  supplier 
anxious  to  make  a  sale.  Almost  without  exce])tion  the  price  of  com- 
modities has  sky-rocketed;  sometimes  to  a  point  almost  prohibitive. 
Yet,  even  a  cursory  review  of  the  report  of  the  divisions  concerned  with 
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purchasing  proves  that,  despite  war-time  conditions,  the  showing  made 
has  been  even  more  than  satisfactory.  This  has  been  due  largely  to  two 
causes — ^pre-war  contracts  and  skill  in  bu^dng.  An  attempt  also  has 
been  successfully  made  to  make  State  business  worth  while  to  the  leading 
suppliers,  during  war-time,  so  that  State  accounts  are  now  looked  upon 
as  among  the  most  desirable. 

Construction  and  custody  functions  avoided  the  effect  of  demoral- 
izing conditions  by  a  carefully  thought  out  plan  of  taking  a  moderate 
course,  making  needed  replacements  against  the  time  when  the  cost  of 
supplies  would  be  more  moderate  and  labor  would  be  more  plentiful,  and 
at  a  time  when  it  would  not  be  necessarv  to  draw  cither  materials  or 
men  from  industries  concerned  in  war-need  production. 

In  the  Division  of  Highways,  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  that 
activity  as  specifically  commented  upon  by  Engineers  Bradt  and  Older, 
is  given  on  page  190. 

On  the  whole,  there  has  been  no  demoralization  due  to  war  condi- 
tions, such  as  resulted  in  manv  industries,  in  connection  with  any  func- 
tion  of  the  department.  Technical  workers  of  high  capability,  are,  it 
would  seem,  competent  to  deal  with  the  worst  possible  industrial  condi- 
tions which  can  arise.  Much  credit  is  due  as  well,  to  the  uniform 
patience  and  courtesy  of  those  with  whom  the  various  divisions  come 
in  intimate  contact.  All  have  united  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
has  helped  greatly  in  "getting  results." 

,  ANTICIPATION  OF   AFTER-THE-WAR  PROBLEMS 

Even  at  the  time  this  report  is  prepared,  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  Buildings  is  giving  some  consideration  to  the  problems  which 
are  sure  to  arise  once  the  war  is  won.  Just  as  much  of  the  success  of 
management  the  past  year  has  depended  upon  the  foresight  of  the 
Director  of  the  Department  and  the  officials  of  its  Divisions  in  antici- 
pating conditions  which  were  many  months  ahead,  so,  it  is  hoped,  the 
Department  will  be  similarly  prepared  to  cope  with  after-the-war  prob- 
lems. 

Construction  matters,  now  at  a  standstill,  will  take  on  a  different 
aspect  once  men  are  discharged  from  the  Service  and  released  from 
war  work.  Purchase  and  supply  functions  will  experience  a  decided 
change,  it  is  safe  to  predict.  Anticipation  of  the  changes  which  will 
result  are  now  being  considered,  that  the  State  may  be  guarded  both 
at  its  source  of  supply  and  in  its  building  and  construction  work. 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT— DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC    WORKS    AND 

BUILDINGS 

FOR   TBAR   BNDINO   JUNB   30,    1918 


Appropri- 
ation. 


Bills 
passed. 


Balance. 


General  Office 

Centennial  plans,  etc 

Division  of  Purchasing  and  Supplies 

Division  of  Architecture,  Construction  and  Inspection 
Division  of  Highways 

State  aid  roads  and  bridges 

Federal  aid 

Watervavs 

Illinois  &  Michigan  Canal 

Repairing  Bridgcs^tc,  on  Canal 

Division  of  Parks  and  Buildings- 
Parks 

Lincoln  Monument 

Lincoln  Homestead 

Fort  Massac  Park 

Starved  Rock  Park 

Fort  Chartres  Park 

Division  of  Printing— expense , 


43,160 

100,000 

81,235 

53,150 

170,240 

1,194,063 

663,000 

59,330 

30,000 

20,000 

3,300 

6,050 

4,500 

1,444 

10,350 

12,250 

19,845 


13,421,917 


\     27,123 

779 

18,286 

27,141 

125,400 

1,036,705 


37,230 
28,912 
11,667 

1,248 
3,830 
2,855 
1,057 
9,357 


19,006 


11,350,613 


\      16,037 

99,221 

12,949 

26,009 

44,831 

1,157,358 

663,000 

22,094 

1,068 

8,338 

2,052 

2,220 

1,645 

887 

993 

12,250 

887 


$2,071,304 


Thomas  G.  Vennum, 

Acting  Director. 


DIVISION  OF  PURCHASES  AND  SUPPLIES 


The  Division  of  Purchases  and  Supplies  became  operative  July  1, 
1917,  during  the  existence  of  the  greatest  war  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

It  has  endeavored  to  protect  the  State's  interests  at  all  times  and 
in  doing  so  has  received  valuable  and  continuous  assistance  from  the 
divisions  and  executive  offices  of  the  nine  departments  created  by  the 
Civil  Administrative  Code.  It  therefore  desires  to  acknowledge  with 
thanks  its  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  extended. 

All  complaints  and  requests  for  information  have  been  given  care- 
ful and  courteous  attention.  Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  division 
to  make  manufacturers  and  dealers  feel  that  State  business  is  good 
business  and  well  worth  their  serious  consideration. 

EFFECT  OF  WAR  CONDITIONS  ON  PURCHASING 

While  every  branch  of  business  has  been  changed  by  war-time  con- 
ditions, yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  purchasing  function  has  been  affected 
to  a  greater  degree  than  have  other  functions  necessary  to  the  life  of  a 
working  enterprise.  Some  of  these  reasons  may  be  briefly  considered 
here. 

Every  competent  and  experienced  purchasing  agent  attempts  to 
procure  and  maintain  standardized  specifications  covering  all  products 
he  regularly  buys  or  may  be  called  upon  to  buy.  These  specifications, 
classified,  indexed  and  ranked  according  to  tests,  are  always  immediately 
available  when  it  is  necessary  to  order.  Only  by  ascertaining  quality  well 
in  advance  of  the  time  of  purchase  for  a  large  number  of  lines,  can  the 
purchasing  agent  hope  to  get  "value  received."  He  must  study  how  the 
supplies  stand  up  in  the  course  of  consumption,  and  add  the  information 
so  procured  to  the  specifications  on  file,  making  careful  comparisons  of 
"test  by  use,"  with  claims  made  by  the  supplier.  In  this  manner  there  is 
gradually  accumulated  a  most  exact  knowledge  of  items,  lines  and  sup- 
pliers' strong  and  weak  points. 

With  the  advent  of  the  world  war  and  with  the  priority  shown  the 
United  States  Government  as  a  preferred  purchaser,  information  labor- 
iously secured  was,  almost  over  night,  rendered  of  latent  value,  for  the 
buyer  was  obliged  to  take  such  supplies  as  were  on  the  market,  when  he 
could  get  them.  In  many  lines  the  bars  were  let  down,  the  manufacturer 
having  a  ready  market  for  everything  he  had  to  offer,  so  that  the  standard 
specification  in  certain  cases,  became  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  purchaser 
being  compellad  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  could  get. 
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Besides  eliange  in  quality  in  time  of  delivery  often  worked  great 
hardship  on  the  purchaser.  Only  constant  reference  to  the  market  made 
it  possible  to  avoid  depletion  in  supplies. 

These — and  other  modifying  conditions — ^have  affected  all  pur- 
chasing, and  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  the  work  of  this 
division. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  the  purchases  made  and 
supervised  by  this  division  amounted  to  approximately  $4,908,875.50. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  listing  prices  covering  all  purchases  made 
during  the  year  this  division  has  been  in  existence  but  the  following 
brief  statement  gives  a  fair  idea  how  commodities  have  increased  in 
cost  since  July  1,  1915 : 

Contract  prices  paid  for  supplies  for  the  State  institutions,  July, 
1915,  to  April,  1918 : 

GROCEEUES — DIVISION  NO.  1 

Sugar,  granulated  cane  (car  lots)  increased  in  1918  as  compared 
with  1915  prices,  28.3  per  cent;  beet  sugar,  27.4  per  cent;  sugar  C  No. 
6,  36.4  per  cent;  sugar,  powdered,  25.5  per  cent;  sugar  cubes,  28.2  per 
cent;  sugar  gingerbread,  68.1  per  cent;  syrup,  glucose,  136.3  per  cent; 
molasses,  113.3  per  cent;  syrup,  caro,  cane  flavor,  82.3  per  cent;  molasses, 
163.7  per  cent;  syrup,  karo,  52V2  pound  cans,  157.8  per  cent. 

GROCERIES — DIVISION  NO.  2 

Baking  powder,  cream  of  tartar,  1  lb.  cans,  76.1  per  cent;  same 
5  lb.  cans,  82.08  per  cent;  baking  powder  phosphate,  87.5  per  cent; 
same,  5  lb.  cans,  1^7.6  per  cent;  cream  of  tartar,  lb.  80  per  cent;  coffee, 
lb.  4.54  per  cent ;  tea,  4.08  per  cent. 

GROCERIES — DIVISION   NO.   3    (DRIED  FRUITS ) 

Raisins,  loose  muscatel,  31.1  per  cent;  same,  Cal.  sultana  seedless, 
39.6  per  cent;  Fame,  choice,  seeded  muscatel,  23.0  per  cent;  currants, 
243.5  per  cent;  prunes,  .57  per  cent;  apricots,  132.00  per  cent;  apples, 
122.76  per  cent;  peaches,  208.42  per  cent;  figp,  white,  185.40  per  cent; 
figs,  black,  190.12  per  cent;  (per  pound). 

GROCERIES — DIVISION  NO.  4    (CANNED  GOODS) 

Milk,  evaporated,  doz.,  109.91  per  cent;  salmon,  doz.,  97.38  per 
cent;  sardines  in  olive  oil,  case,  41.23  per  cent;  sardines,  in  mustard, 
124.71  per  cent;  apricots.  No.  2i/^,  doz.,  64.28  per  cent;  apricots,  No.  8, 
109.13  per  cent;  apples,  No.  10,  93.47  per  cent;  peaches  No.  2i/^,  doz., 
47.58  per  cent;  peaches  No.  8,  doz.,  89.32  per  cent;  peaches  No.  8,  water 
peeled,  doz.,  92.98  per  cent;  cherries,  white  No.  2^4,  doz.,  25.74  per 
cent;  cherries,  red,  No.  10,  doz.,  69.15  per  cent;  pears.  No.  2^^,  doz., 
80.  per  cent ;  pears,  No.  10,  doz.,  42.07  per  cent :  raspberries,  red.  No.  2, 
doz.,  95.96  per  cent;  pineapple.  No.  21/2,*  80.60  per  cent;  beans,  string- 
less  No.  2,  doz.,  128.57  per  cent;  same,  No.  10,  doz.,  115.27  per  cent; 
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corn,  No.  2,  doz.,  75.62  per  cent;  tomatoes,  No.  3,  doz.,  105.88  per  cent; 
tomatoes.  No.  10,  doz.,  290.36  per  cent;  peas,  No.  2,  doz.,  107.51  per 
cent;  peas.  No.  10,  doz.,  164.61  per  cent;  peas.  No.  3,  doz.,  116.06  per 
cent;  pumpkin,  No.  3,  doz.,  79.10  per  cent;  pumpkin.  No.  10,  doz., 
69.74  per  cent;  kidney  beans,  doz.,  109.91  per  cent;  pineapple,  grated, 
No.  21/^,  doz.,  45.39  per  cent;  rhubarb.  No.  10,  doz.,  113.63  per  cent. 

GROCERIES — DIVISION  NO.  5 

Barley,  lb.,  123.36  per  cent;  farina,  case,  92  per  cent;  farina^  lb., 
130.09  per  cent;  Ealston's  wheat  food,  case,  100  per  cent;  rolled  oats, 
90  pound  sacks,  136.91  per  cent;  rolled  oats,  90  lb.  bags,  136.07  per 
cent;  rolled  oats,  case,  27.77  per  cent;  hominy,  pearl,  lb.,  217.67  per 
cent;  hominy,  grits,  lb.,  214.50  per  cent;  hominy  flakes,  lb.,  185.88 
per  cent;  macaroni,  lb.,  159.25  per  cent;  noodles,  fine,  lb.,  136.87  per 
cent;  noodles,  wide,  lb.,  136.87  per  cent;  corn  meal,  white,  lb.,  127.61 
per  cent;  corn  meal,  yellow,  lb.,  119.57  per  cent;  rice,  lb.,  113.49  per 
cent;  beans,  navy,  bu.,  151.70  per  cent;  beans,  kidney,  bu.,  56.66  per 
cent;  beans,  lima,  lb.,  172.04  per  cent;  peas,  scotch,  bu.,  180.43  per  cent; 
peas,  split,  lb.,  61.57  per  cent;  Ealston's  wheat  food,  lb.,  63.96  per  cent; 
flour,  95  per  cent,  patent,  bbl.,  141.09  per  cent;  flour,  soft  wheat,  bbl., 
139.13  per  cent. 

GROCERIES — ^DIVISION  NO.  6 

Potatoes,  car  lots,  bu.,  25  per  cent. 

GROCERIES — ^DIVISION  NO.  7 

Crackers,  soda,  lb.,  147.54  per  cent;  crackers,  oyster,  lb.,  142.86 
per  cent;  crackers,  graham,  lb.,  99.85  per  cent;  crackers,  flake  Saratoga, 
lb.,  158.33  per  cent;  crackers,  butter,  lb.,  71.07  per  cent;  ginger  snaps, 
lb.,  120.  per  cent;  cheese,  young  American,  lb.,  41.93  per  cent;  cheese, 
twin,  30-35  pounds,  lb.,  45.76  per  cent;  cheese,  brick,  lb.,  37.93  per 
cent;  mincemeat  in  3  gal.  kits,  lb.,  64.97  per  cent;  mincemeat,  in  barrels, 
lb.,  92.85  per  cent;  apple  butter,  5  pound  tins,  doz.,  40.41  per  cent; 
same,  30  pound  pails,  lb.,  100  per  cent;  same,  %  bbls.,  lb.,  92.95  per 
cent;  peach  butter,  30  pound  pails,  lb.,  88.23  per  cent;  peach  butter, 
%  bbls.,  lb.,  81.25  per  cent;  jam,  case,  52.77  per  cent;  jelly,  case,  73.68 
per  cent. 

Butterine,  2  lb.  prints,  lb.,  112.47  per  cent;  butterine,  60  pound 
tubs,  lb.,  120.97  per  cent;  meats — cured — ^bacon,  lb.,  126.30  per  cent; 
corned  beef,  cut  from  rump,  lb.,  90.02  per  cent;  corned  beef,  cut  from 
brisket  and  plate,  lb.,  101.11  per  cent;  beef,  dried,  lb.,  36.95  per  cent; 
beef  tongue,  smoked,  lb.,  9.37  per  cent;  cook  oil,  lb.,  217.02  per  cent; 
hams,  lb.,  85.98  per  cent;  head  cheese,  lb.,  103.43  per  cent;  lard  com- 
pound, 60  lb.  tubs,  lb.,  207.48;  same  250  lb.,  tierces,  lb.,  200.80  per  cent; 
lard,  pure,  60  lb.  tubs,  lb.,  192.65  per  cent;  lard,  pure,  in  tierces^  lb., 
196.57  per  cent;  pork,  pickled,  bbl.,  13.16  per  cent;  pork  shoulders,  salt, 
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lb.,  95.72  per  cent;  bologna,  lb.,  94.40  per  cent;  frankfurters,  lb.,  62.39 
per  cent;  liver  sausage,  links,  lb.,  57.40  per  cent;  pork  sausage,  links,  lb., 
98.75  per  cent;'pork  sausage,  bulk,  lb.,  92.85  per  cent;  sausage,  summer^ 
lb.,  40.54  per  cent;  shoulders,  sweet  pickled,  lb.,  106.33  per  cent;  sides, 
dry  salt,  lb.,  141.12  per  cent;  hams,  California,  lb.,  99.04  per  cent; 
hams,  skinned,  lb.,  97^  per  cent. 

Meats — fresh,  beef,  fore  quarters,  lb.,  121.66  per  cent;  beef,  hind 
quarters,  lb.,  87.87  per  cent;  beef  chucks,  lb.,  206.12  per  cent;  beef 
hearts,  lb.,  70.21  per  cent;  beef  liver,  lb.,  25.72  per  cent;  beef  tongue, 
lb.,  31.25  per  cent;  lamb,  lb.,  139.25  per  cent;  mutton,  lb.,  131.32  per 
cent;  pork  butts,  lb.,  76.99  per  cent;  pork  loins,  lb.,  91.45  per  cent;  pork 
shoulders,  lb.,  93.68  per  cent. 

DRY  GOODS 

Duck,  unbl.,  10  oz.,  36"  yd.,  241.88  per  cent;  same,  12  oz.,  36"  yd., 
145.45  per  cent;  gingham,  30^/»  to  31%"  yd.,  244.64  per  cent;  gingham, 
26"  yd.,  200.80  per  cent;  muslin,  bandage  36",  aurora  C,  yd.,  187.35 
per  cent;  muslin,  bleached,  fruit  of  loom,  4/4  yd.,  147.61  per  cent; 
muslin,  bleached,  5/4  pepperel,  yd.,  91.07  per  cent;  same,  7/4  yd.,  158.53 
per  cent;  same,  S/4  yd.,  132.75  per  cent;  same,  9/4  yd.,  127.27  per 
cent;  same,  10/4  yd.,  120.22  per  cent;  muslin,  Indian  head,  4/4  yd., 
109.94  per  cent;  muslin,  unbleached,  5/4  pepperel,  yd.,  147.80  per  cent; 
same,  6/4  yd.,  216  per  cent;  same,  7/4  yd.,  173.68  per  cent;  muslin, 
unbleached,  8/4  pepperel,  yd.,  127.77  per  cent;  muslin,  unbleached,  std., 
LL  4/4  yd.,  329.09  per  cent;  muslin,  unbleached,  9/4  yd.,  pequot,  124.56 
per  cent;  shirting,  hickory,  hamilton  stripe,  yd.,  179.76  per  cent;  shirt- 
ing, light  for  aprons,  yd.,  255.26  per  cent;  sheeting,  bleached,  42",  yd., 
221.94  per  cent;  pillow  tubing,  bleached,  45",  yd,.  182.14  per  cent; 
denim,  9  oz.,  yd.,  229.16  per  cent ;  percale,  yd.,  242.18  per  cent ;  flannel, 
9  oz.,  33",  yd.,  111.42  per  cent ;  flannel.  10  oz.,  36",  yd.,  174.45  per  cent; 
flannel,  outing,  SYo  oz.,  27",  yd.,  110  per  cent;  cotton  duck,  8  oz.,  36", 
yd.,  190.56  per  cent;  brown  khaki,  yd.,  38.46  per  cent;  table  cloth,  half- 
bleached.  66",  yd.,  38.55  per  cent:  same.  75",  yd.,  56.27  per  cent;  towel- 
ing, unbleached,  15",  yd.,  56.56  per  cent;  crash,  bleached,  17"  yd., 
45.06  per  cent;  turkish  towels,  doz.,  183.58  per  cent;  huck  towels,  doz., 
61  per  cent;  wash  rags,  doz.,  31.14  per  cent. 

LAUNDRY  SOAP 

Soap,  laundry,  lb.  114.89  per  cent;  scourine,  lb.34.61  per  cent; 
fine  soap,  toilet,  box,  60.00  per  cent;  floating  soap,  lb.  94.44  per  cent; 
shaving  soap,  lb.  70.37  per  cent ;  tar  soap,  box,  47.27  per  cent. 

COAL 

M.  R.  ton,  73.42  per  cent;  screenings,  ton,  85.  per  cent. 

UNDERWEAR 

Men's  shirts,  doz.,  170.76  per  cent;  men's  drawers,  doz.,  170.76  per 
cent;  men's  pants,  doz.,  291.3  per  cent;  men's  vests,  doz.,  291.3  per  cent. 
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OFFICE  APPROPRIATION 

With  reference  to  our  office  appropriation,  it  was  impossible  to 
anticipate  whether  bookkeepers  would  be  necessary,  but  the  first  year's 
work  has  proven  conclusively  that  clerks  are  needed  instead  of  book- 
keepers, inasmuch  as  the  accounts  are  kept  by  the  various  departments 
and  divisions,  and  therefore  this  division  will  require  two  clerks  and 
but  one  bookkeeper,  instead. 

The  appropriation  for  Inspection  of  Supplies  was  not  used  for  the 
reason  that  conditions  developed  by  the  war  made  it  difficult  to  obtain 
supplies,  and  it  was  necessary  to  forego  rigid  inspection.  However,  as 
soon  as  the  war  is  over  this  fund  will  be  badly  needed  and  it  is  therefore 
included  in  the  division  budget. 

The  appropriation  for  traveling  expenses  was  not  used,  as  it  should 
have  been,  for  the  reason  that  in  organizing  this  division  no  one  could 
be  spared  to  visit  the  institutions  according  to  plans  outlined;  however, 
it  will  sorely  be  needed  from  now  on,  as  there  is  much  work  to  do  which 
will  require  diligent  visitation  of  the  State  institutions,  and  it  is  respec- 
fully  requested  that  this  appropriation,  as  shown  in  the  budget,  be 
granted. 

It  was  necessary  to  pay  the  salaries  of  tabulators  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  executive  office  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings  for  the  reason  that  the  appropriation  asked  for  by  this 
division,  entitled  "extra  clerical  service,  $3,500  per  annum,'*  was  vetoed. 
This  division  is  absolutely  helpless  without  an  appropriation  for  tabula- 
tors. The  work  is  temporary.  It  only  takes  from  three  to  four  weeks 
each  quarter.  But,  without  tabulators  little  service  can  be  rendered.  A 
large  number  of  bids  are  received  quarterly,  and  before  any  consideration 
can  be  given  to  awards,  the  bids  must  be  tabulated.  The  regular  office 
force  can  not  be  spared  to  do  the  tabulating.  It  is  hoped  that  the  appro- 
priation shown  in  the  budget  for  tabulators  will  be  approved. 

ADVANTAGES  OF   CENTRALIZED    PURCHASING 

One  year's  experience  has  taught  this  division  (1)  that  centralized 
purchasing  makes  available  to  the  State  the  services  of  experts  in  buying 
through  coordination  with  the  specialists  of  the  various  divisions;  (2) 
that  purchasing  in  large  quantities  instead  of  small  secures  uniform- 
ity of  price  and  quality  for  the  same  article  consumed  by  the  diflfer- 
ent  divisions;  (3)  that  it  centralizes  the  point  of  contact  between  bidders 
and  the  State;  (4)  that  it  locates  responsibility  for  determining  price 
(6)  that  it  establishes  an  automatic  check  over  deliveries  in  so  far  as 
supplies  and  materials  bought  by  this  division  are  received  and  checked 
by  the  divisions  which  consume  them;  (6)  that  it  prompts  the  estab- 
lishment of  standards  for  various  classes  of  supplies  consumed  by  the 
divisions;  (7)  that  the  taking  of  discounts  invites  prompt  deliveries, 
lower  quotations  and  reliable  competition. 
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BECOMKENDATIONS 

It  is  recommended  that  a  detailed  record  be  kept  of  prices  paid  and 
quantities  purchased  and  that  this  information  be  printed  annually  for 
distribution. 

It  is  very  earnestly  recommended  that  that  portion  of  section  28  of 
the  Civil  Administrative  Code  referring  to  the  selection  of  an  oflScial 
newspaper  be  repealed.  Section  28  now  provides  that  bids  be  advertised 
for  and  award  made  to  the  lowest  bidder  in  order  that  an  oflBcial  news- 
paper may  be  selected.  During  our  experience  in  complying  with  this 
provision  usually  but  one  bid  has  been  received  and  it  was  from  a  weekly 
newspaper,  the  daily  papers  being  unable  to  compete  with  the  rates  of  the 
weekly  paper.  Advertising  in  this  weekly  has  delayed  the  making  of 
awards  from  one  week  to  ten  days  and  this  division  fails  to  see  any  benefit 
accruing  from  the  section  as  it  now  reads. 

H.  H.  KoHN, 
Superintendent, 


DIVISION  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  CONSTRUCTION  AND 

INSPECTION— I 


On  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  oflSce  of  Supervising  Archi- 
tect, July  1,  1917,  there  were  turned  over  to  this  division  nineteen  build- 
ings and  two  monuments,  in  process  of  construction  and  unaccepted,  the 
contracts  involved  totalling  $940,885.00. 

In  the  case  of  six  buildings,  difficulties  had  arisen  resulting  in  the 
inability  of  the  builders  to  carry  out  their  contracts.  On  five  of  these 
work  was  abandoned  with  the  buildings  unfinished ;  on  one  building  the 
completion  of  the  contract  had  been  assumed  by  the  bondsman  but  was 
proceeding  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  The  situation  of  these 
buildings  in  July  1,  1917,  and  the  action  taken  by  this  division  follows: 

The  girls*  dormitory  at  Lincoln  was  standing  unfinished  and  un- 
occupied, the  contractor  had  defaulted,  the  bonding  company  was  one  of 
uncertain  responsibility;  claims  had  already  been  filed  against  the  gen- 
eral contractor  exceeding  by  considerable  the  funds  remaining  in  the 
appropriation. 

The  gymnjisium  building  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans*  Home  was  stand- 
ing unfinished,  the  credit  of  the  contractor  impaired  to  such  an  extent 
sub-contractors  refused  the  work. 

The  laundry  of  the  Watertown  State  Hospital  was  incomplete;  the 
contractor  had  defaulted;  claims  had  been  filed  exceeding  the  funds  re- 
maining of  the  appropriation. 

In  none  of  the  above  was  there  time  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
claimants  before  the  lapsing  of  the  appropriation  and  the  Legislature 
had  adjourned  without  reappropriating  the  unused  balance.  It  was 
suggested  by  the  division  that  a  receivership  be  appointed  by  the  Circuit 
Court  to  keep  the  funds  required  for  completion  alive  until  an  agreement 
could  be  reached  that  would  permit  the  sub-contractors  proceeding. 
This  procedure  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General;  the 
adjustment  of  the  claims  was  reached  satisfactory  to  the  claimants.  The 
buildings  have  been  completed  and  turned  over  for  occupancy  by  the 
respective  institutions. 

The  employees  building  at  St.  Charles  had  been  at  a  standstill  for 
months,  the  contractor  insolvent.  Over-payments  had  been  made  and 
vouchered  until  the  balance  remaining  of  the  appropriation  was  insuffi- 
cient for  the  completion  of  the  work.  A  large  aggregate  of  claims  had 
been  filed  against  the  State,  suit  had  been  begun  to  seize  the  contractor's 
plant  and  material  on  the  premises.    Furthermore  the  condition  of  com- 
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pletion  was  such  «is  to  make  the  acceptance  of  the  building  or  approval 
of  payments  before  the  lapsing  of  the  appropriation  impossible.  A 
scheme  was  presented  by  this  division  for  the  reletting  of  the  unfinished 
contracts,  involving  no  financial  loss  to  the  State,  was  agreed  on  in  con- 
ference with  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  bonding 
company  secured.    The  building  has  been  completed  and  now  occupied. 

The  contractor  for  the  woman's  dormitory  building  at  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  University  had  become  insolvent,  the  work  in  the  hands 
of  his  bondsmen  was  not  possible  of  completion  before  the  lapse  of  the 
appropriation.  The  Legislature  had  adjourned  without  reappropriating 
the  unexpended  balance.  Uncertainty  existed  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
manner  of  the  taking  over  of  the  contract  by  the  bondsmen  and  it  was 
questioned  whether  payments  could  be  made  to  them  by  the  State  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  work.  A  solution  as  to  legal  situation  was  arrived 
at  that  permitted  work  to  continue  and  the  buildings  completed. 

A  settlement  was  effected  whereby  an  abandoned  contract  was  re- 
instated and  much  needed  laundry  apparatus  to  the  amount  of  $15,000.00 
was  furnished  and  installed  at  the  Chicago  State  Hospital. 

Inspection  by  this  division,  of  buildings  recently  constructed  dis- 
closed considerable  unsatisfactory  work.  Particularly  at  the  Dixon  State 
Colony  defective  construction  in  buildings,  accepted  by  the  State  and 
paid  for  was  involved  as  well  as  in  the  imaccepted  building.  The  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  on  the  contractor  resulted  in  his  accepting  responsi- 
bility and  making  good  the  unsatisfactory  work. 

Under  the  last  administration  the  contracts  had  already  been 
awarded  and  the  models  and  designs  accepted  for  both  the  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  monuments.  This  division  was  able  only  to  review  the  struc- 
tural design  and  provisions  relating  to  the  permanency  and  of  the 
manner  and  method  of  construction  of  the  monuments.  They  were 
found  not  well  considered ;  were  faulty  in  many  details,  and  the  founda- 
tions were  inadequate.  New  drawings  correcting  these  deficiencies  were 
prepared  by  the  Division  of  Architecture,  were  approved  by  the  sculptors 
and  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  monuments. 

New  work  undertaken  bv  the  Division  of  Architecture,  Construction 
and  Inspection  includes  : 

Drawings  and  specifications  for  delinquent  girls'  building;  mothers 
and  small  childrens'  building;  tuberculosis  ward  building  and  horse 
bam,  all  at  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony;  horse  barn  at  the 
Chicago  State  Hospital;  additions  to  an  existing  building  for  remodell- 
ing into  a  tuberculosis  ward  at  Jacksonville  State  Hospital ;  remodelling 
of  the  old  engine  room  at  the  Elgin  State  Hospital  into  a  general 
kitchen.  Numerous  drawings  for  alterations  at  State  institutions. 
Drawings  and  specifications  prepared  and  contracts  let  for  kitchen, 
laundry  and  bakery  installations  at  Alton,  Dixon,  Dunning,  Normal  and 
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Macomb,  amounting  to  $61,600.00.  Drawings  and  specifications  have 
been  prepared  for  roadway  work  at  Dixon,  Alton  and  Dunning.  Specifi- 
cations were  prepared  and  the  Lincoln  homestead  rehabilitated  and 
decorated.  Drawings  have  been  made  for  the  preservation  of  Fort 
Chartres.  Sketches  have  been  submitted  for  the  Chicago  Bye  and  Bar 
Infirmary  and  for  a  ward  building  at  the  Soldiers^  Orphans'  Home. 

Very  considerable  consideration  and  study  has  been  and  is  being 
given  to  the  Centennial  building.  A  great  number  of  drawings  and 
studies  have  been  prepared.  This  project  has  been  given  attention,  not 
only  as  a  single  unrelated  building  but  as  a  unit  or  component  part  of  a 
progressive  comprehensive  development  of  the  Capitol.  Its  relation  to  a 
possible  Springfield  City  plan  has  been  studied.  Thorough  surveys  have 
been  made  of  the  requirements  of  the  departments  provided  for  by  law 
in  the  proposed  building,  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  other  depart- 
ments now  unsatisfactorily  housed  and  overcrowded  in  the  Capitol,  with 
the  view  of  affording  data  for  the  study  in  connection  with  the  Centennial 
building  of  an  office  building  which,  it  has  been  suggested,  will  eventu- 
ally form  the  second  building  of  the  Capitol  development. 

The  law  does  not  provide  that  the  Division  of  Architecture,  Con- 
struction and  Inspection  shall  perform  services  for  other  than  the  several 
departments.  Notwithstanding  this  limitation  the  profer  of  its  coopera- 
tion was  accepted  by  the  Adjutant  General,  the  Commission  for  the 
Repairs  and  Maintenance  of  the  Capitol,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  and 
the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme-  Court,  and  duties  undertaken 
included. 

Completion  of  the  armories  at  Chicago  and  Monmouth.  Drawings 
and  specifications  for  the  completion  of  the  armory  at  Ottawa,  the  re- 
building after  a  fire  loss  of  the  armory  at  Kewanee;  repairs  to  the 
arsenal  at  Springfield;  alterations  of  several  other  armories;  redeooration 
of  the  Capitol  building;  redecoration  of  the  third  floor  of  the  Supreme 
Court  building;  approaches  and  steps  to  the  Supreme  Court  building; 
sidewalk  and  approaches  to  the  Capitol ;  new  toilet  facilities  in  the  Senate 
chamber.  Sketches  have  been  made  for  the  installation  of  a  lounging 
room  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  corridor  east  of  the  Senate  chamber. 

The  division  also  undertook  the  settlement  of  claims  filed,  and  de- 
mand for  extras  remaining  unsettled  in  connection  with  a  contract  let 
for  alterations  and  additions  to  the  State  Capitol  building  let  by  the 
last  administration  and  completed  during  the  last  year.  The  contractor 
was  hopelessly  involved  financially,  claims  against  him  amounting  to 
more  than  five  times  the  balance  remaining  of  the  appropriation.  A 
legal  course,  approved  by  the  Attorney  General,  was  suggested  and  this 
matter  is  practically  settled. 

The  good  offices  of  the  Supervising  Architect  has  been  called  on  in 
numerous  instances  by  outside  bodies.  An  inspection  of  the  Love  joy 
monnment  at  Alton   was  made  by  the   Supervising  Architect.     This 
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diyision  has  inspected  and  reported  on  a  number  of  district  school  build- 
ings at  the  request  of  the  county  superintendents.  The  views  and  advice 
of  the  Supervising  Architect  was  requested  by  both  sides  after  a  con- 
troversy developed  over  the  selection  of  a  design  for  the  Morgan  County 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  monument  and  at  the  request  of  the  county  com- 
missioners addressed  several  meetings  of  the  county  board  and  reported 
at  length  to  the  Commissioners  of  Morgan  County. 

In  the  performance  of  the  foregoing  the  division  has  been  hampered 
very  seriously  by  an  entirely  inadequate  appropriation.  The  greater 
part  of  the  time,  outside  of  clerical  help,  the  Supervising  Architect  has 
had  but  two  assistants. 

Edgar  Maktin, 
Division  of  Architecture,  Cori'Struction  and  Inspection, 
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The  Division  of  Architecture,  Construction  and  Inspection  consists 
essentially  of  two  separate  sections,  the  Architectural  section  and  the 
Engineering  section;  the  former  under  the  Supervising  Architect  and 
the  latter  under  the  Supervising  Engineer.  This  division  is  the  only 
division  under  the  Civil  Administrative  Code  which  has  two  heads  of 
division. 

This  division  has  jurisdiction  over  the  matters  pertaining  to  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  buildings  and  other  structures  owned 
by  the  State  of  Illinois  insofar  as  these  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Public  AVorks  and  Buildings. 

By  mutual  agreement,  the  work  of  the  division  was  divided  between 
the  two  sections  as  follows : 

1.  The  Architectural  Section,  exercising  jurisdiction  over  all  mat- 
ters involving  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  all  structural  features 
of  buildings  and  of  other  structures  except  power  plant  chimneys. 

2.  The  Engineering  Section,  exercising  jurisdiction  over  all  matters 
involving  heat,  light,  power,  water  supply,  ventilation,  refrigeration, 
plumbing,  sewerage  and  power  house  operation. 

By  agreement  with  the  Division  of  Purchases  and  Supplies,  all 
material  required  for  inmiediate  use  in  construction  or  repair  work  is 
purchased  by  the  Division  of  Architecture,  Construction  and  Inspection, 
while  the  Division  of  Purchases  and  Supplies  purchases  all  material  for 
store. 

This  division  has  taken  over  all  the  work  formerly  done  by  the 
State  Architect  and  the  Consulting  Engineer  for  the  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  various  inspectors  reporting  to  the  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration direct,  and  in  addition  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  matters 
pertaining  to  power  plant  operation. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Engineering  Sec- 
tion. 

There  having  been  no  opportunity  of  organizing  the  division  prev- 
ious to  July  1, 1917,  it  was  necessary  in  the  very  beginning  to  call  upon 
the  chief  engineers  of  all  institutions  where  work  was  under  construction 
to  act  as  inspectors  for  this  division.  In  every  case  they  responded 
promptly  and  to  their  cooperation  and  help  is  due  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  fact  that  none  of  the  appropriations  were  allowed  to  lapse 
through  failure  of  this  division  to  act  and  none  of  the  contractors  were 
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paid  until  their  work  had  been  inspected  and  found  to  be  satisfactorily 
completed.  So  far  no  defects  have  developed  on  any  of  the  work  ap- 
proved during  that  rush  period. 

While  we  are  still  compelled  to  call  upon  the  chief  engineers  for 
assistance  in  making  inspections^  due  to  an  insufficient  number  of  inspec- 
tors^ this  practice  is  an  undesirable  one  and  should  be  discontinued.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  inspection  work  is  not  a  part  of  the 
regular  duties  of  a  chief  engineer — it  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  favor 
to  us  and  we  can  not  therefore  be  too  critical  of  the  way  in  which  it  is 
done.  Furthermore,  the  chief  engineers  are  in  no  way  responsible  to  us, 
yet  we  have  to  take  the  responsibility  for  their  inspections. 

During  the  first  ninety  days,  all  of  the  work  of  the  Engineering 
Section  of  this  division  was  handled  with  the  aid  of  one  outside  assistant, 
the  chief  engineers  at  the  institutions,  and  one  office  man,  who,  however, 
divided  his  time  between  the  two  sections  of  this  division. 

The  first  work  of  this  division  was  to  take  over  on  July  1,  1917, 
the  completion  of  seventy-six  unfinished  contracts.  Most  of  these  con- 
tracts had  progressed  to  a  point  where  the  conflicts  with  other  contracts 
and  the  overlapping  of  contracts  began  to  develop.  All  of  these  matters 
had  to  be  adjusted  and  in  many  instances  additional  contracts  awarded 
to  cover  parts  of  the  work  not  provided  for  in  the  original  contracts. 
In  other  words,  it  was  necessary  for  this  division  to  determine  the  limit 
and  scope  of  every  contract  and  then  through  orders  to  contractors  or  the 
awarding  of  new  contracts,  provide  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  work  as  a  whole.  A  mere  statement  of  the  total  amoimt  of  the 
contracts  awarded  by  this  division  or  of  payments  authorized  on  old 
contracts  would  therefore  be  no  criterion  whatever  of  the  work  actually 
done. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  situations  which  confronted  the  new 
division  was  at  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  at  Normal,  where  the 
contractor  for  the  heating  and  plumbing  of  the  new  dormitory  building 
had  defaulted  and  given  up  his  business.  Mail  addressed  to  him  was 
returned.  Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  with  the  contract  less 
than  half  completed,  and  most  of  what  was  done,  so  defective  that  it 
afterward  had  to  be  taken  out  and  replaced,  the  contractor  had  been  paid 
75  per  cent  of  the  contract  price.  The  situation  was  still  further  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  appropriation  for  this  work  lapsed  on  Sep- 
tember 30 — ^ninety  days  later.  Incidentally,  this  same  contractor  also 
defaulted  at  the  same  time  on  his  contracts  for  heating  and  plumbing 
at  Lincoln  and  plumbing  at  Carbondale. 

The  legal,  as  well  as  the  engineering  complications  arising  out  of 
this  situation  were  many.  We  finally  succeeded,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  in  working 
out  a  satisfactory  agreement  in  which  the  bonding  company  undertook 
the  completion  of  all  this  work.    On  the  Normal  job  the  amount  of  their 
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bond  was  $12,000.00.  This  work  has  now  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$12,000.00  to  the  bonding  company  and  about  $1,500.00  additional  to 
the  State.  The  bonding  company  in  this  instance  suffered  a  100  per 
cent  loss.  The  loss  at  the  other  two  institutions  was  borne  entirely  by 
the  bonding  company. 

At  the  Chicago  State  Hospital,  we  found  a  new  power  plant  95 
per  cent  completed,  but  which  had  stood  idle  aijd  the  machinery  rusting 
for  almost  two  years  because  it  lacked  a  switchboard,  electrical  distribu- 
tion system  and  a  steam  distribution  system.  A  system  of  tunnels  had 
been  built  but  no  pipes  installed  in  them.  We  installed  a  switchboard 
and  connected  to  the  old  electrical  distribution  system  through  the  old 
north  power  house,  used  hot  water  mains  temporarily  as  steam  mains  for 
steam  distribution  and  put  the  plant  into  service  before  the  extreme 
winter  load  came  on.  This  plant  went  through  the  season  and  carried 
the  load  without  trouble.  The  old  plant  has  been  shut  down  and  the 
new  plant  now  supplies  the  entire  institution. 

After  the  new  plant  was  put  into  operation,  some  disposition  had 
to  be  made  of  the  abandoned  equipment  in  both  the  north  and  south 
power  houses.  In  the  south  power  house  we  found  two  225  H.  P.  Erie 
City  water  tube  boilers,  equipped  with  Hawley  down-draft  furnaces. 
We  made  a  joint  inspection  of  the  boilers  with  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler 
Inspection  &  Insurance  Company  and  found  that  both  boilers,  with 
minor  repairs,  were  still  good  for  125  lbs.  working  pressure.  As  Geneva 
was  badly  in  need  of  additional  boiler  capacity,  we  arranged  for  the  re- 
moval of  these  boilers  to  Geneva. 

In  the  north  power  plant,  we  found  four  250  H.  P.  Edgemoor 
boilers  and  two  500  H.  P.  Aultman  &  Taylor  boilers,  all  six  boilers  being 
equipped  with  Greene  Chain  Grate  Stokers.  We  again  made  joint  in- 
spections of  all  boilers  with  the  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  &  Inspection 
Insurance  Company  and  found  that  the  four  250  H.  P.  Edgemoors  were 
good  for  125  lbs.  working  pressure,  practically  without  any  repairs  and 
the  two  500  H.  P.  Aultman  &  Taylor  boilers  which  had  been  out  of 
service  for  some  years  were  good  for  125  lbs.  working  pressure  with  only 
minor  repairs.  One  of  the  250  H.  P.  boilers  is  being  moved  to  Elgin 
and  one  of  the  500  H.  P.  boilers  to  Kankakee.  It  seems  almost  un- 
believable that  2450  boiler  horse-power  at  this  institution  was  aban- 
doned and  a  new  plant  built,  when  the  old  boilers  were  still  good 
enough  to  warrant  tearing  down  the  brick  settings,  moving  them  to  an- 
other institution  and  bricking  them  up  again.  An  interesting  side  light 
on  the  commercial  value  of  these  abandoned  boilers  is  the  offer  recently 
received  by  this  division  of  $12,000.00  for  one  of  the  600  H.  P.  boilers 
and  stokers  as  they  stood — a  price  of  $24.00  per  horse-power.  At  this 
rate  these  abandoned  boilers  and  stokers  are  worth  nearly  $60,000.00 
and  this  situation  was  discovered  only  because  this  division  would  not 
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consider  the  decision  of  its  predecessors  as  final  but  insisted  on  making 
its  own  investigation. 

At  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys  w,e  found  a  serious  water  short- 
age last  summer.  The  institution  obtains  its  water  supply  from  deep 
wells,  these  wells  being  ^^lown"  by  compressed  air.  We  found  the 
water  supply  of  the  institution  dependent  on  a  single  air  compressor 
without  any  reserve.  After  pumping  continuously,  day  and  night,  for 
thirty  days,  they  were  unable  to  fill  the  stand  pipe.  During  this  time 
the  institution  was  practically  without  fire  protection  and  any  accident 
to  the  air  compressor,  however  slight,  would  have  left  the  institution 
entirely  without  water.  -  We  installed  a  new  air  compressor,  changed  the 
piping  in  the  deep  wells  to  obtain  more  efficient  operation  and  since  then 
the  institution  has  had  an  ample  supply  of  water  with  reserve  pumping 
equipment. 

Kecently  there  have  been  further  complaints  of  a  water  shortage 
but  upon  investigation  we  find  that  this  is  due  more  to  unnecessary 
waste  of  water  than  to  lack  of  supply.  We  have  made  recommendations 
which,  if  carried  out,  will  reduce  the  water  demand  at  this  institution  to 
normal.  Either  of  the  two  compressors  will  then  be  able  to  supply  the 
institution  at  all  times. 

At  Elgin  we  found  the  new  power  plant  still  under  construction, 
only  part  of  the  equipment  having  been  moved  into  the  engine  room. 
We  found  the  plans  to  be  impracticable  from  an  operating  standpoint,  so 
prepared  new  plans  and  installed  the  equipment  satisfactorily.  The  new 
boiler  plant  at  Elgin  is  inadequate  for  the  service,  but  this  can  only  be 
corrected  by  the  installation  of  additional  boiler  capacity.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  wish  to  point  out  that  this  plant  has  400  H.  P.  less  boiler 
capacity  than  the  new  plant  at  Alton,  although  the  latter  has  only  about 
one-fourth  as  much  load  to  carry. 

In  our  opinion,  two  of  the  250  H.  P.  boilers  should  have  been 
moved  from  Dunning  to  Elgin  and  an  addition  built  to  the  boiler  room 
to  house  them.  As  the  funds  available  were  insufficient  to  carry  out  this 
plan,  one  boiler  is  now  being  moved.  This  will  relieve  the  situation 
somewhat  but  still  leaves  the  institution  with  inadequate  boiler  capacity. 

At  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  we  found  the  institution  supplied 
from  a  single  well  with  a  single  steam  pump  which  obtained  its  steam 
from  a  single  boiler.  The  boiler  could  not  be  shut  down  for  cleaning 
and  the  pump  could  not  be  shut  down  for  repairs  without  stopping  the 
water  supply  to  the  institution.  A  second  well  had  been  drilled  and 
an  electrically  driven  pump  installed  but  we  were  advised  that  when 
the  pump  was  started  it  was  discovered  that  the  well  was  dry,  so  this 
equipment  has  never  been  used.  At  the  time  of  our  inspection,  we  found 
conditions  which  caused  us  to  suspect  the  quality  of  the  water.  We  had 
samples  taken  and  analyzed  by  the  Department  of  Health.  These  showed 
a  serious  contamination.     We  immediately  began  treating  the  water 
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and  at  the  same  time  negotiated  a  very  favorable  contract  for  water 
witli  the  city  of  ^Normal.  This  involved  extending  the  mains  approx- 
imately a  quarter  of  a  mile  inside  the  city  limits  and  a  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  city  limits.  The  main  was  installed  and  the  water  was 
turned  on  before  cold  weather  set  in  last  fall. 

The  Alton  State  Hospital  was  opened  shortly  after  July  1.  Much 
of  the  work  had  been  completed  for  a  year  or  two  but  had  never  been 
tested  out.  It  was  necessary  for  this  division  to  make  an  inspection  of 
the  entire  installation,  test  out  the  equipment,  correct  defective  work 
and  award  new  contracts  for  work  necessary  to  successful  operation  but 
not  covered  by  the  original  contracts.  The  entire  plant  was  put  into 
operation  and  the  institution  started  up  as  per  schedule,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  work  of  this  division  was  concerned.  This  institution  had  a 
contract  for  the  purchase  of  electricity  for  light  and  power  which  was 
very  unsatisfactory  and  when  we  called  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Attorney  General,  he  advised  us  that  the  contract  was  illegal.  Negotia- 
tions were  begun  with  the  power  company  with  a  view  of  drawing  up  a 
more  satisfactory  agreement.  The  company  refused  to  modify  the  terms 
and  filed  a  schedule  with  the  Utilities  Commission,  naming  the  rates 
mentioned  in  the  contract.  We  then  advised  the  Welfare  Department 
to  refuse  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  so-called  contract  but  to  take 
service  on  a  month  to  month  basis  under  the  schedule  filed  with  the 
Utilities  Commission,  pending  the  installation  of  electric  generating 
jnachinery.     This  plan  is  being  followed. 

The  work  at  the  Dixon  State  Colony  was  not  advanced  as  far  as  at 
Alton  and  is  now  being  completed.  The  most  serious  defect  was  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  electrical  distribution  system  installed  and  the  sewer 
system  was  only  partially  installed  and  the  work  at  a  standstill  on 
account  of  a  controversy  with  the  contractors.  We  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  the  contractors  and  the  work  was  resumed  and  carried  to  a 
point  where  the  north  group  of  buildings  can  be  used.  Last  fall  a 
further  controversy  developed,  which  was  not  settled  by  the  time  cold 
weather  prevented  further  operations.  A  number  of  attempts  were 
made  to  work  out  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  points  in  contro- 
versy but  without  success.  Finally,  the  contractor  made  a  written  de- 
mand for  arbitration  as  provided  for  in  his  contract.  Arbitrators 
were  appointed  and  the  contractor  presented  claims  amounting  to  about 
$11,000.00.  These  claims  included  many  items  not  arbitrable  under 
the  contract.  We  called  this  to  the  attention  of  the  arbitrators,  with 
the  result  that  the  contractors  asked  for  another  conference.  At  this 
conference  we  finally  reached  an  agreement  and  settled  all  of  these 
claims  in  full  for  the  sum  of  $5,250.00. 

We  then  prepared  new  plans  and  specifications  and  advertised  for 
bids,  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  On  account  of  the  severe  labor 
shortaeo  wliich  had  arisen  in  the  meantime,  it  was  impossible  to  get 


satisfacioTT  bids.  We  iLen  arranged  viih  the  Deparunoit  of  PaWic 
Welfare  to  fiimiii  parcied  men  from  »loliot  to  work  under  *  loremMi 
employed  Lj  us.  The  work  is  now  Ix^ing  sati:?iactori^'  CT^mplotod  under 
thi£  plan. 

The  priijcipal  tnmi'.e  in  cvainiviion  with  this  <»ntrtct  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  oriiriual  c^alT^act  awarded  two  or  three  voafs  airo.  wi^s 
awarded  on  plims  which  were  Inter  found  to  l>e  inaccurate  to  such  An 
extent  that  they  had  to  be  abandoned  exct^pt  as  to  general  direction  of 
liut^.  Had  the  Work  been  instalU\i  absolutely  in  tcvx^rdantv  with  these 
old  plans,  many  vi  the  sewer  lines  would  have  Ixvn  above  ground. 
Incidentally,  the  old  plan?  aiM>  provided  for  a  very  rininiUaK>ui  nnite 
from  the  south  group  of  cottages  to  the  septic  tank,  Tltis  was  laid  out 
presumably  on  the  theory  that  some  day  a*Miiional  building^:  \\o\ild  Ix^ 
built  to  the  south-east  of  the  present  buildings.  We  dianged  the  route 
of  this  line  entirely  materially  shorten  in*:  it  and  also  dtvrt\isinar  \1h* 
depth  of  cut.  This  one  change  effei^ted  a  saving  of  about  $10,000,00 
and  still  provided  for  an  outlet  for  these  future  buildings. 

The  new  power  plants  at  Alton,  Dixon,  Dunning  and  Klgin  are  all 
equipped  with  the  same  type  of  boilers  and  stokers  which  were  set 
according  to  the  same  setting  plans.  None  of  this  equipment  would 
develop  its  rated  load  continuously  with  the  grade  of  coal  in  tise  at  the 
institution.  At  Alton,  Dixon  and  Dtmning  there  are  a  sufficient  number 
of  boilers  installed  so  that  it  is  possible  to  operate  the  boilers  at  partial 
load.  Under  these  conditions  their  performance  was  satisfactory'  except 
as  to  efficiency.  At  Elgin  on  account  of  the  insutliciont  boiler  cnprtcity 
provided,  an  attempt  was  made  last  winter  to  operate  the  boilers  at 
about  full  load  with  the  result  that  the  stoker  arch  on  one  of  the  boilers 
was  seriously  damaged  and  the  fire  brick  lining  of  the  furnace  burned 
out  so  that  it  had  to  be  entirely  replaced.  The  old  plant,  which  it  had 
been  intended  to  abandon  was  started  up  and  was  kept  in  service  during 
the  remainder  of  the  winter.  The  burned  out  boiler  setting  was  repaired 
and  the  design  of  the  setting  modified  in  accordance  with  plans  we  pre- 
pared. This  improved  the  operation  of  the  boiler  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  a  subsequent  test  it  was  possible  to  meet  the  effiriency  and  overload 
guarantees  provided  for  in  the  contract. 

The  boiler  company  has  begim  the  work  of  remodeling  the  other 
settings  and  all  of  these  changes  will  be  completed  within  M  days.  The 
boiler  company  has  also  coated  all  boiler  settings  with  an  airproofing 
compouud  to  prevent  infiltration  of  air.  This  was  not  specified  in  the 
original  contract  but  was  necessary  in  order  to  have  the  company  meet 
its  guarantees  in  efficiency  tests  conducted  by  this  division. 

During  the  extreme  weather  of  last  winter,  with  the  prevailing 
freieht  congestion,  and  the  coal  shortage,  the  entire  efforts  of  this 
division  for  a  time  were  centered  on  keepincr  the  plants  in  operation. 
The  wo^st  condition  developed  at  Geneva.  This  plant  had  been  allowed 
to  run  down  until  there  was  not  a  single  piece  of  dependable  apparatus 
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*in  the  power  house.  We  were  notified  by  telephone  one  day  that  tlie 
plant  had  broken  down  completely  and  was  shut  down — ^this  with  an 
outside  temperature  of  near  zero. 

Within  three  hours  of  the  time  we  received  this  notice  we  had  a 
man  on  the  ground  and  in  three  hours  more  had  restored  service.  During 
the  next  few  weeks  practically  every  piece  of  apparatus  in  the  power 
plant  failed  at  one  time  or  another  and  at  times  we  were  down  to 
twelve  hours^  supply  of  coal  on  hand,  yet  throughout  all  this  time, 
including  the  period  of  the  big  blizzard,  we  maintained  continuous 
service.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  keep  .a  man  from  this  division  at 
the  institution  continuously  day  and  night  for  twenty-six  days.  During 
this  period  we  made  repairs  constantly  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  the 
plant  was  once  more  in  serviceable  condition. 

By  close  cooperation  with  tlie  Fuel  Administrator,  a  continuous 
supply  of  coal  was  maintained,  even  through  the  blockade,  by  confisca- 
tion of  such  coal  as  was  actually  needed  to  keep  the  fires  burning. 
Through  the  efforts  of  this  division,  coal  was  confiscated  at  various  times 
for  Geneva,  St.  Charles  and  Dunning,  while  arrangements  were  made 
to  confiscate  coal  for  two  or  three  other  institutions  where  threatening 
situations  developed  but  where,  fortunately,  coal  purchased  on  regular 
contract  arrived  before  confiscation  became  necessary. 

That  such  drastic  action  on  the  part  of  this  division  was  justified 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  each  car  of  coal  so  confiscated,  represented  one 
averted  shut-down  of  the  heating  system  of  the  institution,  with  conse- 
quent suffering  of  the  inmates,  for  under  our  agreement  with  the  Fuel 
Administrator,  coal  was  confiscated  only  when  all  other  sources  of 
supply  failed. 

While  the  trouble  at  Geneva  was  at  its  worst,  we  were  advised  that 
the  boiler  plant  at  Pontiac  was  in  danger  of  breaking  down.  We  made 
an  immediate  investigation,  reported  to  the  Welfare  Department  that 
the  break-down  was  bound  to  occur  and  that  it  was  merely  a  matter  of 
days  and  that  a  400  H.  P.  stoker  would  have  to  be  installed  at  once  and 
the  other  stokers  overhauled  and  repaired.  They  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  such  equipment  as  we  found  necessary.  We  placed  orders  im- 
mediately and  arranged  for  the  shipment  of  a  complete  stoker  in  four 
days.  We  also  arranged  with  the  Wabash  Railroad  to  let  one  of  our  men 
accompany  the  shipment,  with  the  result  that  within  less  than  eight  days 
after  tiie  order  was  placed  the  material  was  at  Pontiac.  In  the  meantime 
the  breakdown  which  we  predicted  occurred  and  two  400  H.  P.  boilers 
were  out  of  commission.  However,  we  had  anticipated  this  situation  and 
arranged  for  a  temporary  make-shift  system  of  hand  firing  for  the  two 
boilers,  with  the  result  that  both  boilers  were  in  service  and  under  fire 
in  less  than  twelve  hours  after  the  stokers  broke  down.  All  stokers  in 
the  plant  have  now  been  overhauled  and  are  in  satisfactory  operation. 

The  Pontiac  Reformatory  purchases  part  of  its  water  from  the 
local  water  company  and  pumps  the  remainder  from  spring  fed  ponds  on 
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'  the  premises.  Last  fall  the  amount  of  water  purchased  reached  a  max- 
imum of  approximately  210  gallons  per  capita  per  day.  This  was 
brought  to  our  attention  and  we  succeeded^  after  a  thorough  survey  of 
the  water  system^  in  locating  the  trouble  and  the  amount  of  water 
purchased  has  now  been  reduced  to  about  105  gallons  per  capita  per 
day.  We  have  recommended  certain  improvements  which,  when  carried 
out,  should  still  further  materially  reduce  this  consumption. 

During  the  past  summer  we  have  so  far  as  time  permitted,  made  a 
survey  of  the  heating  "plants  which  gave  trouble  last  winter.  Many  of 
the  defects  have  been  corrected  but  we  have  been  unable  to  complete 
this  work. 

At  Watertown  State  Hospital  we  found  that  a  new  pumping  station 
had  been  built  half  a  mile  from  the  institution,  pumping  equipment  in- 
stalled and  a  pipe  line  laid  from  the  pumping  station  to  the  institution. 
However,  only  one  small  well  had  been  put  down  which  we  found  by 
test  to  have  a  capacity  of  approximately  25  gallons  per  minute.  The 
capacity  of  the  pump  which  had  been  installed  was  450  gallons  per 
minute.  Here  was  a  pumping  station  complete  except  that  there  was  no 
water  to  pump.  In  order  to  get  some  data  as  to  the  presence  of  water 
at  the  depth  of  this  small  test  well,  we  dynamited  the  well  and  increased 
the  flow  approximately  60  per  cent.  On  the  strength  of  this  we 
awarded  a  contract  for  drilling  a  large  well  and  work  on  this  contract 
has  just  begun.  Additional  wells  will  have  to  be  drilled  as  soon  as  funds 
are  available. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Directors  of  the  Department  of  Welfare 
and  of  Registration  and  Education,  this  division  is  now  arranging  for 
a  meeting  of  the  chief  engineers  of  all  institutions,  to  be  held  at  Spring- 
field some  time  this  fall.  It  is  proposed  to  have  prominent  engineers 
present  papers  on  matters  relating  to  power  plant  operation,  coal 
storage,  sanitation,  etc.,  and  to  follow  up  each  paper  with  a  general 
discussion  in  which  all  engineers  are  to  participate.  The  men  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  their  various  problems  before  the  meeting  and 
obtain  the  help  and  advice  of  others  who  have  successfully  met  similar 
situations.  This,  we  believe  will  stimulate  the  interest  of  these  men  in 
their  plants,  tend  toward  closer  cooperation  and  should  be  of  immense 
educational  value.  Meetings  of  this  kind  should,  in  my  opinion,  he  held 
annually. 

A  report  of  the  activities  of  the  En^neering  Section  of  this  division 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  some  of  the  more  glairing 
defects  in  the  operation  of  the  mechanical  plants  of  the  State  institu- 
tions and  which,  it  might  be  assumed,  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  division. 

While  we  have,  in  my  opinion,  accomplished  all  and  more  than 
c(^uld  reasonably  be  expected  of  such  a  small  or^nization,  we.  neverthe- 
less, have  fallen  far  short  of  my  conception  of  the  scope  of  the  work  of 
an  Engineering  Division. 
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The  waste  of  fuel  now  going  on  at  the  various  institutions  is  tre- 
mendous. Undoubtedly  in  this  one  item  alone  a  saving  of  from 
$100,000  to  $150,000  per  annum  could  be  made. 

The  waste  of  water  is  another  item  running  into  thousands  of  dol- 
lars per  year.  The  consumption  per  capita  at  almost  every  institution 
is  far  in  excess  of  what  it  should  be,  due  to  defective  plumbing,  leaks  in. 
mains  and  general  waste. 

The  fire  protection  at  many  institutions  is  totally  inadequate  and 
the  fire  fighting  equipment  in  many  cases  has  not  been  tested  for  months 
and  even  years.  The  fact  that  no  disastrous  fire  has  occurred  is  due  to 
good  luck  rather  than  adequate  preventive  measures. 

We  know  that  these  conditions  prevail,  yet  are  powerless  to  prevent 
them.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  totally  inadequate  organization  to 
undertake  a  systematic  plan  of  putting  these  plants  on  an  efficient  basis, 
and  in  the  second  place  this  division  is,  to  a  large  extent,  acting  purely 
in  an  advisory  capacity.  We  may  make  recommendations  on  engineering 
matters,  but  we  have  no  authority  to  put  these  recommendations  into 
effect. 

The  entire  situation  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of  policy.  Either 
the  Engineering  Division  should  continue  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
only,  as  at  present  and  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  waste  and  in- 
efficiency in  operation  of  the  plants,  or  else  the  division  should  be 
enlarged  and  given  authority  to  put  it?  recommendations  into  effect  and 
then  bo  held  responsible  for  results. 

An  appropriation  of  about  one- third  of  the  amount  that  could  be 
saved  in  the  one  item  of  coal  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  salaries, 
office  and  traveling  expenses  of  an  Engineering  Division  such  as  I  believe 
the  State  should  have.  This  division  could  then  properly  supervise  all 
new  construction  work,  as  well  ap  the  maintennnce  and  operation  of  all 
power  plants  and  mechanical  equipment. 

F.  J.  POSTEL.  • 
.^itpervmnrj  Engineer. 
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Under  the  Civil  Administrative  Code  the  Division  of  Highways  is 
charged  with  the  duties  of  the  former  State  Highway  Department.  The 
ofScers  of  the  division  are  Mr.  S.  E.  Bradt,  Superintendent  of  Highways, 
and  Mr.  Clifford  Older,  Chief  Highway  Engineer.  For  convenience  and 
efiSciency  the  work  is  administered  through  five  bureaus,  namely,  the 
Bureau  of  Boads,  Bureau  of  Bridges,  Bureau  of  Maintenance,  Bureau 
of  Tests  and  Bureau  of  Audits.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  field  work, 
seven  geographical  districts  have  been  established  with  a  district  engineer 
in  charge  of  each,  who  reports  to  the  various  bureau  chiefs  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  work  involved.  Four  of  these  districts  have  recently 
been  combined  into  two  larger  districts,  making  five  in  all  now  operating. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Roads  consists  primarily  in  the  pre- 
paration of  surveys,  plans,  estimates,  specifications  and  the  supervision 
of  construction  of  all  State  aid  and  Federal  aid  roads.  This  bureau 
also  supervises  the  road  work  built  by  counties  under  the  provisions  of 
section  15d  of  the  Boad  Law. 

The  Bureau  of  Bridges  has  supervision  of  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  all  State  aid  and  Federal  aid  bridge  work,  and  in  addition  pre- 
pares bridge  plans  for  the  townships  and  counties  of  the  State,  upon 
request  from  the  county  superintendents  of  highways.  In  accordance 
with  the  Boad  and  Bridge  Law,  this  bureau  further  has  charge  of  the 
checking  and  approving  of  all  plans  for  bridges  which  are  constructed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  county  funds. 

The  Bureau  of  Maintenance  has  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  all 
State  aid  roads  and  supervises  all  day  labor  road  construction.  This 
bureau  further  acts,  in  a  consulting  capacity  for  county  and  township 
officials  upon  all  matters  relating  to  road  construction  and  maintenance. 
The  supervision  of  the  distribution  of  crushed  stone  prepared  by  convicts 
at  the  State  penitentiaries  also  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  bureau. 

The  Bureau  of  Tests  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  testing 
and  approving  all  materials  used  in  the  construction  or  maintenance  of 
State  aid  roads  or  bridges,  and  further,  upon  the  request  of  county  or 
township  officials,  tests  material  for  road  or  bridge  construction  free  of 
charge. 

The  Bureau  of  Audits  has  charge  of  all  the  accounting  of  the  divi- 
sion and  of  all  business  procedure.  The  clerical  and  stenographic  forces 
are  under  the  supervision  of  this  bureau. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  DIVISION  OP  HIGHWAYS 

The  eiitrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  world  war  has  had  an 
important  bearing  on  the  policies  of  the  division.  A  shortage  in  labor, 
high  prices  and  shortage  of  materials  and  congestion  of  transportation 
facilities  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  affect  road  work. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  a  priority  order  curtailing  the  use  of  open 
top  cars  for  road  materials. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  and  upon  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Highway  Advisors,  no  new  State  aid  work  was  undertaken  at  the 
beginning  of  this  construction  season.  Every  effort  has  been  made, 
however,  to  finish  all  uncompleted  State  aid  contracts.  This  policy  has 
met  serious  opposition  in  some  quarters,  but  subsequent  developments 
have  shown  the  wisdom  of  the  action  taken. 

The  division  has  been  very  active  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Aid  Koad  Law.  Under  the  plan  adopted,  the  Federal 
Government  pays  one-third,  the  State  one-third  and  the  coimties  along 
the  route  one-third  of  the  cost  of  Federal  aid  roads.  A  system  of  about 
600  miles  was  laid  out,  and  all  counties  along  the  routes  have  complied 
with  the  requirements  and  provided  the  necessary  funds.  These  roads 
are  as  follows:  Chicago  to  Wisconsin  line,  Lincoln  Highway,  Dixie 
Highway,  Chicago  to  Springfield  via  Peoria,  Springfield  to  East  St. 
Louis,  and  the  Old  National  Eoad.  Beconnoissance  surveys  and  general 
locations  were  made  on  all  the  roads  north  of  Springfield.  Detailed 
surveys,  plans,  estimates  and  specifications  were  prepared  for  a  large 
mileage  of  the  system,  and  a  number  of  projects  were  advertised  for 
bids.  Owing  to  the  uncertainties,  in  labor,  material  and  railroad  condi- 
tions, the  bids  were  so  high  that  no  contracts  were  awarded,  and  indica- 
tions are  that  very  little  Federal  aid  work  will  be  possible  until  the 
close  of  the  war. 

Xo  great  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  maintaining  State  aid 
roads.  Labor  and  materials  have  been  available  and  indications  are 
that  all  roads  for  which  the  division  is  responsible  will  be  maintained 
in  a  satisfactory  condition. 

Bridge  work  throughout  the  State  has  been  more  or  less  affected  by 
war  conditions.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  materials,  many 
temporary  wooden  structures  have  been  built,  and  many  existing  bridges 
have  been  repaired  and  strengthened.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
confine  new  work  to  structures  costing  less  than  $2,000.  As  a  result  of 
these  combined  conditions,  the  number  of  bridge  plans  prepared  has 
not  been  as  great  as  in  former  years. 

During  the  past  three  years,  the  use  of  oil  as  a  dust  layer  on  earth 
roads  and  streets  has  experienced  wide  spread  popularity  throughout  the 
State.  On  May  13,  1918,  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  issued 
an  order  prohibiting  the  use  of  all  bituminous  materials  on  road  work 
tmless  approval  from  the  Federal  authorities  was  secured.     The  Division 
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of  Highways  was  deputized  to  pass  upon  all  applications  calling  for  such 
materials.  Owing  to  the  fuel  oil  shortage,  instructions  were  also  issued 
which  absolutely  prohibited  the  use  of  road  oil  on  earth  roads.  A  storm 
of  public  protest  arose  and  applications  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  Illi- 
nois. The  division  was  fairly  swamped  with  this  work,  but  cooperated 
imreservedly  with  the  Federal  authorities  in  carrying  out  the  instructions 
received.  Patriotism  was  triumphant  and  the  people  of  the  State  are 
now  cheerfully  complying  with  the  Federal  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
road  oil. 

On  the  following  pages  will  be  found  a  statistical  summary  of  work 
accomplished  by  the  Division  of  Highways : 


TABLE  I— STATBBIBNT  OP  STATE  AID  ROAD  WORK 

WORK  LET  PRIOR  TO   JULY   1.    1917,   AND  COMPLETED  DURING   REPORT  YEAR   JULY    1.    1917, 

TO  JUNE  30.  1918 


Type. 


Miles. 


Square  yards. 


Total  cost. 


Brick 

Concrete 

Bituminous  concrete 

Water  bound  macadam 
Bituminous  macadam... 

Gravel 

Oiled  earth 

Plain  earth 

Bituminous  resurfocing. 


Total. 


18.54 

85.75 

1.51 

15.02 

11.80 

21.62 

94.00 

151.80 

2.33 


352.37 


123,439 
290,784 

17,632 
113,293 

75,065 

158,921 

864,314 

2,468,747 

14,682 


4,121,877 


8840,318  00 

562,728  16 

32,426  98 

154,640  16 

W,vW/  vi 

134,850  72 

228,220  38 

858,756  84 

5,050  06 


$1,916,063  69 


WORK  LET  AND  COMPLETED  DXTRINO  REPORT  YEAR   JULY   1,    1917,   TO    JUNE   SO.    1918 


Brick 

2.47 

3.49 

22.42 

14,812 

32,531 

318,010 

839,967  80 

Concrete 

66,713  84 

Earth 

51,525  45 

Totel 

28.38 

365,363 

$158,207  08 

UNCOMPLETED  WORK  AWARDED  PRIOR  TO   JULY   1,    1918 


Brick 

Concrete 

Water  bound  macadam 
Bituminous  macadam .. 

Gravel 

oiled  earth 

Earth 


Total. 


1.99 
32. 18 
11.4.5 
3.34 
7.74 
40.60 
30.20 


127.80 


15,236 

383,789 

82,524 

23,870 

52,828 

356,828 

423,651 


1,338,721 


$  45,674  67 
550.976  60 
96,461  88 
29,661  09 
56,136  72 
96,778  77 
72,688  58 


$046,367  56 


TABLE  II— -STATEMENT  OP  ROADS  BUILT  UNDER  SECTION  15-D  OF  ROAD 

LAW 

WORK  COMPLETED  AND  ACCEPTED  PRIOR  TO   JULY    1,    1917 


Type. 

Miles. 

Square  yards. 

Total  cost. 

Brick 

3.62 
81.41 

21,146 
184,021 

$52,620  63 
297,818  50 

Concrete 

Total 

35. 03 

205,167 

$350,484  13 

^     i 
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WORK  COUPUtTXD  AND     AGCIPTID  DCEUNO  BIF< 

JBT  TBAB  lUl. 

1,  isn,  TO 

HUB  30,  ISlg 

'ii 

SI.224 

M.M 

4S4,SM 

TOTAL  UILBB  COUPLmD  AND  A 

cctFTtmro  1 

Nl  SO,  1B18 

11 

o!42 

m,7si 

£3|SS7 

S8.S7 

090,061 

TABLE  IV— FEDERAI.  AID  ROAD  WORK 


Nsnuof  route. 

olrosd 
InvKiU- 
gsted. 

Ulla 

preparort 

MllK 

esllmnMs 

Ullu 

OS 
717.0 

mi 

I3S.0 

100 
53.9 

S.2 

31.9 

23.0 

51! 

lae 

as 

41.0 

1,017.0 

871.1 

2M.a 

M1.3 

131.0 
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TABLE  V— BRIDGE  WORK  JULY  1,  1917,  TO  JUNE  80,  1918 

PLANS  AND  SPBCtFICATIONS  PRSPARBD 


Classification. 


Number 


Estimated  cost. 


County  and  township  work 

State  aid  bridee  worfe 

Bridges  to  be  let  in  connection  with  State  aid  and  Federal  aid  roads. 

Total 


1618,147  00 

91,400  00 

304,208  00 

1983.756  00 


CONTRACTS  AWASDBD 

Cl&<»iflcation. 

Number. 

Estimated  cost. 

Contract  price. 

0 

County  and  township  work 

220 

4 

$440,300  00 
43,850  00 

1431,188  00 

State  aid  bridge  work 

42,788  00 

Total 

224 

8484,150  00 

8473,976  00 

NoTi. — In  addition,  contracts  were  awarded  for  a  great  number  of  bridges  and 
culverts  in  connection  with  State  aid  roads. 

Contract  price  averages  97.8  per  cent  of  the  estimated  cost. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  plans  for  604  bridges  submitted  by  county  superintend- 
ents of  highways  and  outside  engineers  were  checked  and  approved;  nine  existing 
bridges  were  measured  and  investigated  as  to  strength ;  and  the  inspection  of  the 
fabrication  of  the  stmctural  steel  for  18  bridges  was  made. 

The  large  volume  of  work,  as  compared  to  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
designing  bridges  has  been  made  possible  by  the  extensive  system  of  standard  plans 
which  has  been  developed.  This  system  has  been  expanded  during  the  last  year  and 
Is  continually  being  enlarged  to  meet  new  conditions. 

TABLE  VI — STATEMENT  OP  MAINTENANCE  COST 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  money  spent  for  maintenance 
and  upkeep  of  all  State  aid  roads  to  June  30,  1918 : 


Paid  by  State. 


Paid  by  county. 


Sxpenditnres  for  1915 

Xx|MDditureB  for  1918 

Xxpeoditares  for  1917 

BzfMnditures,  January  1,-^une  90, 1918 

Total 


|9,8n50 
20,686  43 
85,682  26 
16,187  45 


882,227  64 


8  18771 

11,618  56 

7,288  97 


819,085  28 


These  figures  include  all  money  which  has  been  paid  for  labor^ 
material,  machinery,  and  supervision. 


—13  A  C 
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TABLE  VII — UNIT  COSTS  OF  MAINTAINANOE  FOR  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  ROADS 

FROM  JANUARY  1,  1917,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1917. 


Type  of  road. 


Mfies 
main- 
tained. 


Maintenance  of  travelled  portion  of  road. 


Total 
cost. 


Cost  per 
sq.  yd. 


Cost  per  mile  vanous 
widths. 


10* 


16' 


18' 


Upkeep 

cost— 

cleaning 

ditches, 

cutting 

weeds, 

drasKing 

sbouidersy 

etc.* 


Average 
cost  of 

mainte- 
nance 
and 


per  mile 

01  road  15 

feet  wide, 

various 

types. 


Concrete 

Brick 

Bituminous  macadam. . . 
Surface  treated  macadam 
Waterbouod  macadam... 

Qravel 

Township  concrete  and 

brick .: 

Earth  and  oiled  earth 

Total  miles 


27a  30 

59.40 

13.12 

3.46 

1.27 

9.22 

18.75 
9&00 


465.52 


$8,182  43 

318  20 

4,657  80 

3,054  35 

651  54 

1,022  71 

438  10 
19,624  00 


10.0041 
O.0008 
0.0460 
a0980 
a0660 
a  0179 


124 

136 

5 

7 

270 

405 

575 

860 

387 

580 

106 

157 

\     43 

8 

480 

1,030 

700 

180 


Average,  $100.20. 


187 

68 

466 

911 
081 
206 


$102  20 


•  The  averaere  cost  of  upkeep  for  all  types  of  road  is  $51.20  per  mile. 

Note. — ^The  State  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  all  State  aid  and  15-d 
roads  shown  in  Table  III  with  the  followlngr  provisions  concerningr  cost: 

Brick  and  concrete— State  pays  entire  cost. 

Macadam,  grravel  and  bituminous — State  and  county  each  pay  one-half  of  cost. 

Garth  and  oiled  earth — State  supervises,  county  pays  entire  cost. 

The  mileage  shown  in  Table  VII  represents  only  the  roads  on  which  maintenance 
work  was  actually  done. 

TABLE    VIII — DISTRIBUTION    OF    CKUSIIED    STONE    FROM    STATE 

PENITENTIARIES 

The  following  table  shows  the  output  of  the  two  penitentiaries  to 
June  30,  1918 : 


Year. 

Applications 

in 
cubic  yards. 

Cotmtics 
receiving 
material. 

Townships 
receiving 
material. 

Total 

shipment, 

cubic  yards. 

1908 

376,365 
166,140 
100,680 
227,690 
143,830 
214,434 
263,105 
233,130 

57 
39 
30 
40 
42 
40 
43 
41 
36 
38 
20 
23 
1 

127 
72 
54 
76 
67 
80 
90 

100 
80 
91 
74 
57 
1 

89.905 

1907 

96,505 

1908 

120,240 
188,780 

1909 

1910 

108,800 
152,165 
154,0tl 

1911 

1912 ■;. 

1913 

162,572 

1914 

226,832 
169,819 
131,662 
106,511 
14,280 

188,721 

1915 

144,462 

105,806 

67,866 

489 

1916 

1917 

Jan.  l.-Juw  30^  1918 

TESTING  WORK 

During  tlie  fiscal  year,  a  total  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  samples  were  received  for  examination.  This  total  comprises 
only  samples  which  were  submitted  to  determine  whether  the  materials 
did  or  did  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  specifications,  and 
does  not  include  a  large  number  of  samples  used  in  investigations  in 
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ooniiectioii  with  the  preparation  of  the  specifications.  In  general, 
several  tests  were  made  on  each  sample,  and  a  total  of  at  least  20,000 
tests  were  performed  during  the  fiscal  year  in  routine  testing  and  in- 
vestigations. 

The  samples  received  for  examination  consisted  of  833  Portland 
cements,  136  sands,  gravels  and  crushed  materials  for  concrete  purposes, 
255  road  oils,  62  asphalts,  60  asphaltic  concrete  mixtures,  69  paints  and 
143  miscellaneous  materials  comprising  reinforcing  steel  bars,  galvanized 
iron,  paving  bricks,  rooks,  slags,  bonding  gravels,  aggregates  for  con- 
crete mixtures,  expansion  joints,  creosotes,  creosoted  blocks  and  lumber, 
concrete  hardeners,  water  proofing  compounds,  waters  and  clays.  Ap- 
proximately 550  samples  were  tested  in  connection  with  county  or  town- 
ship highway  work,  mainly  at  the  request  of  county  superintendents  of 
highways.  A  number  of  these  samples  were  taken  also  by  inspectors  of 
the  Division  of  Highways  from  materials  being  used  by  counties  under- 
taking road  work  under  Section  15d  of  the  road  law. 

In  anticipation  of  the  construction  of  Federal  aid  roads,  all  specifi- 
cations for  highway  materials  were  revised  to  comply  with  Federal 
requirements.  Surveys  were  made  of  the  materials  available  for  the 
construction  of  the  various  Federal  aid  projects,  and  maps  showing 
material  deposits  and  shipping  facilities  were  prepared  for  the  Lincoln 
and  the  Dixie  Highways. 

Some  specifications  were  prepared  or  approved  for  work  undertaken 
by  the  counties  and  townships,  and  during  the  construction  season, 
frequent  requests  were  received  for  information  concerning  tests  of 
materials,  names  of  producers  and  suitable  products,  prices  and  quota- 
tions, etc.,  largely  in  connection  with  the  surface  oiling  of  earth  roads, 
in  which  township  highway  commissioners  were  mainly  interested. 


TABLE    IX—PINANCIAL.    REPORT    SHOWING    RECEIPTS    AND    DISBURSE- 
MENTS FOR  REPORT  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,    1918 

ORDINART  APPROPRIATIONS  AVAILABUB   JXTXiT   1,    1916 


Item. 


Balance  on 

band  June  30, 

1917. 


Expended 

during  three 

months  ending 

Sept.  80,   1917. 


Balance 
lapfted  to 

State 
Treasurer. 


Salaries  and  wages ^. 

Traveling  expenses 

Postage 

Contingent 

Incidental 


I   91  49 

11,638  97 
1,660  00 

88  80 

89  61 


I   42  60 

11,245  85 

l,fl50  00 

63  00 

36  28 


$48  90 
298  12 


25  80 
63  38 
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BMB&OBNCT  APPROPRIATION 


Item. 


Balance  on 

hand  June  80, 

1917. 


Expended 

during  flwal 

year  ending 

June  30, 1918. 


Balance  on 

hand  July  1, 

1918. 


AdVBrtislng  State  aid  roads 

Telephone  and  telegraphing 

Typewriter  and  adarrasograph  supplies 

Blue  print  paper,  tracing  cloth,  etc 

Freignt  and  express 

Laboratory  supplies— water  and  Ice 

Contingencies 


I  131  22 
795  53 
10  67 
1,999  04 
202  20 
357  27 
202  70 


$  107  01 
711  72 


1,009  17 
119  14 
104  43 
197  17 


123  61 

83  81 

10  67 

980  87 

83  06 

192  84 

6  62 


OBDINART  APPROPRIATIONS  AVAILABLE   JULT   1.    1917 


Item. 


Appropriations 

available 

July  1, 1917. 


Expended 

during  flscal 

ye        I .  nz 

June  30, 1918. 


Salaries  and  wages 

Departmental  office  expenses. 

Traveling  expenses 

Equipment 

Contingent 


198,400  00 
24,320  00 
18,500  00 
19,020  00 
10,000  00 


189,225  96 

11,00A  58 

15,782  85 

9,178  44 

204  00 


Balance  on 

Hand  July  1, 

1918. 


$  9,174  02 

13,313  43 

2,717  16 

9,841  86 

9,796  00 


8TATB  AID  ROAD  AND  BRIDQB  FUND 


June   30, 
July     1, 


June  SO, 


July     1, 


1917Balanoe  on  hand 

1917  Appropriation ....  1 , 

KXPENDITVKE9 . 

Road  and  brldee  oonstruotion 

Maintenance  or  State  aid  roads 

igiSBalance 


1918Balanoe  on  band. 


11,094,063  70 
1,100,000  00 


63,194,068  70 


11,157,358  10 


61,001,548  05 

86,161  66 

1,157,856  10 


63,104,068  70 


ra>aEAL  AID  BOAD  FUND 


Joly     1, 1917 


July     1, 1918 


Appropriation. 

Expended. 

alanci 


Balance. 


Balance  on  band. 


6668,000  00 


6668,000  00 


6668,000  00 


6668,000  00 


6668,000  00 


S.  E.  Bradt^  Superintendent  of  Highways. 
Clifford  Oij>er,  Chief  Highway  Engineer. 


DIVISION  OF  WATERWAYS 


Under  the  Civil  Administrative  Code  law  the  Division  of  Waterways 
performs  the  duties  formerly  vested  in  the  Illinois  Waterway  Commis- 
sion^ the  Bivers  and  Lakes  Commission^  and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal  Commission. 

The  expenditures  per  annum  in  salaries  to  members  of  these  com- 
missions ^ere  as  follows : 

ILJL.INOIS  WATERWAY  COMMISSION 

Chairman*   per  year |  6,000  00 

Four  members  at  $6,000  per  year 20.000  00 

Secretary,    per   year 4,000  00 

RIVERS  AND  LAKES  COMMISSION 

Chairman,  per  year |  6,000  00 

Two  members  at  $3,600  per  year « .      7,000  00 

Secretary,  per  year 3,600  00 

HJilNOIS  AND  MICHIQAN  CANAL  COMMISSION 

Three  commlBsloners  at  |1,825  per  year |  6,476  00 

Superintendent,   per   year 2,600  00 

Assistant  treasurer,  per  year 360  00 

Toted  per  year  paid  in  salaries 163,936  00 

The  executive  work  handled  by  the  members  of  these  commissions 
and  their  secretaries  has  been  handled  for  the  year  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Division  of  Waterways.  The  salary  for  this  oflScer  is 
$5,000  per  annum.  The  saving,  to  be  credited  to  the  present  system,  is 
$48,936.00  per  annum,  practically  5  per  cent  on  one  million  dollars. 

The  explanation  of  how  one  has  done  the  executive  work  of  eleven 
is  that  under  the  present  law  the  Superintendent  of  the  Division  of 
Waterways  devotes  all  time  to  the  work,  while  under  the  former  system 
members  of  these  commissions  devoted  only  part  of  their  time  to  the 
work. 

•  ACTIVITIES  HAVE  BEEN   COORDINATED 

The  work  of  the  former  commissions  has  been  so  arranged  as  to 
enable  cooperation  in  the  various  activities.  A  lesser  number  of  em- 
ployees has  been  necessary.  Where  supervising  officers  have  been  foimd 
necessary  on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  the  former  expenditure 
of  $5,360  per  annum  under  the  commission  form  of  administration  has 
been  reduced,  imder  the  present  system,  to  $3,000.  The  unprecedented 
conditions  of  the  war  and  determination  in  the  courts  of  questions  of  far 
reaching  importance  affecting  title  to  State  property,  which  has  been 
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imwarrantedly  seized  by  individuals  and  coxporations,  will  require  some 
increase  ip  salaries  and  for  expense  compared  with  the  past  year.  In 
the  keen  competition  for  help,  resulting  from  war  conditions,  the  division 
is  handicapped  in  keeping  its  most  capable  and  efficient  employees  be- 
cause of  the  limitation  of  appropriations  made  before  present  conditions 
were  foreseen.  The  powers  and  duties  vested  in  the  three  former  com- 
missions, to  simplify  administration  by  the  division,  have  been  divided 
into  three  classifications. 

RIVERS   AND  LAKES 

Under  this  classification  has  been  handled  numerous  complaints 
of  pollutions  of  streams  and  lakes  and  encroachments  thereon.  These 
complaints  have  come  from  every  portion  of  the  State,  requiring  investi- 
gation by  engineers,  or  others.  In  this  work  there  has  been  cooperation 
by  the  State  Water  Survey  Division  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
especially  in  complaints  of  pollution  where  chemical  analyses  or  sanitary 
surveys  are  essential. 

Many  of  these  complaints  have  been  adjusted  without  the  necessity 
of  hearings,  or  the  entry  of  formal  orders.  The  policy  of  the  division 
has  been  to  direct  attention  to  the  violation  and  request  compliance  with 
law.  Prompt  and  satisfactory  action  has  usually  resulted.  A  few  pend- 
ing complaints  of  pollution  are  serious.  It  may  prove  necessary  to  refer 
them  to  the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution. 

WAR  DELAYS   SANITARY   IMPROVEMENTS 

The  former  Bivers  and  Lakes  Commission  had  held  hearings  in  a 
number  of  pollution  complaints  of  municipalities  seriously  menacing 
public  welfare  and  health  by  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  streams,  and 
of  corporations  discharging  industrial  waste  and  other  refuse  therein. 

Orders  were  entered  requiring  the  conditions  be  abated  and  the  dis- 
charge stopped.  Owing  to  the  war  and  the  demand  for  labor  and 
material,  this  work  has  been  temporarily  suspended  in  all  cases  where 
it  has  been  shown  effort  to  comply  with  the  order  has  been  made  in  good 
faith,  and  extensions  of  time  have  been  given.  In  a  few  instances,  where 
no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  orders  and  no  effort  to  either  comply 
or  improve  conditions  has  been  made,  prosecution  by  the  Attorney  Qen- 
eral  has  been  requested. 

The  division  has  pending  several  cases  where  acid  discharge  from 
manufacturing  plants  is  under  investigation  by  chemical  engineers  and 
investigators  to  ascertain  the  effect  upon  both  animal  and  fish  life.  In 
some  instances  this  form  of  pollution  of  streams  has  killed  livestock 
as  well  as  fish. 

NUMEROUS  ENOHOAOHMBNTS  FOUND 

Numerous  encroachments  upon  streams  of  the  State,  as  well  as  upon 
Lake  Michigan  and  I^ake  Calumet,  have  come  to  attention.     Some  of 
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these  are  of  such  serious  character  that  public  rights  may  not  be  pro- 
tected witliout  recourse  to  the  courts  and  action  by  the  Attorney  General. 
To  adjust  cases  of  encroaohments  upon  liock  River  the  division  has 
been  able  to  reach  an  agreement  in  a  number  of  instances  without 
hearings  or  prosecution  in  court.  The  Federal  Govermnent  has  been 
asked  to  establish  shore  or  harbor  lines  in  several  cities  where  there  have 
been  encroachments.  As  soon  as  this  work  is  completed,  some  guilty  of 
encroachments  have  agreed  to  remove  them,  clearing  the  stream  to  the 
shore  line  fixed.  Permits  for  shore  walls  will  be  given  where  desired^ 
thus  protecting  the  water  fronts  of  all  such  cities  from  further  encroach- 
ment or  restriction  of  the  capacity  of  streams  for  proper  disposal  at  flood 
water  stages.  Where  no  settlement  can  be  reached  with  offenders,  the 
Attorney  General  will  be  asked  to  prosecute  to  enforce  removal  of  the 
encroachments. 

PEEVBNTING  LAKE  MICHIGAN  ENCROACHMENTS 

The  division  has  strenuously  sought  to  prevent  undue  encroachments 
upon  Lake  Michigan,  where  in  recent  years  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
land  has  been  made  by  filling  at  various  points. 

In  1914  the  Bivers  and  Lakes  Commission  made  a  survey  and  fixed 
the  shore  line  of  the  Lake.  This  is  now  being  adhered  to  as  the  proper 
shore  line.  The  late  Judge  Leslie  D.  Puterbaugh,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment, suggested  there  should  be  a  form  of  contract  waiving  title 
to  accretions  resulting  from  structures  upon  submerged  lands  in  Lake 
Michigan.  Such  a  form  has  been  prepared,  and  no  permits  are  issued 
unless  this  waiver  is  executed,  which  insures  maintenance  of  the  1914 
State  survey  line.  The  action  taken  is  admitted  as  just  to  property 
owners  as  well  as  to  the  State.  In  this  work  the  division  has  had  the 
active  and  valuable  assistance  of  Col.  C.  S.  Riohe,  U.  S.  Engineer  in 
charge  of  the  Chicago  district. 

The  law  requires  submission  of  plans  to  and  permit  from  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  for  any  work  or  structures  in  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  State.  By  Federal  cooperation  the  State  in  the  last 
year,  through  this  division,  has  been  able  to  protect  public  rights  and 
prevent  undue  invasion  of  them. 

SURVEYS  ARE  MANDATORY 

Surveys  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Chicago  River  are 
mandatory  each  year.  The  division  is  having  these  surveys  made  and 
plats  of  existing  conditions  prepared.  This,  and  other  data  obtained, 
is  of  great  value  and  of  material  assistance  to  the  public.  Frequent 
requests  for  this  information  arc  received  and  records  and  publications 
of  the  division  are  in  demand. 

COMPLAINTS  OP  CROP  DAMAGE 

Several  complaints  by  farmers  of  overflow  to  land  and  crop  damage 
from  unnecessary  dams  in  streams,  or  lack  of  free  span  bridges  in  use 
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by  railroads  or  highways,  have  been  received.  Most  of  these  have  been 
settled  amicably.  Hearing  will  be  held  in  others  to  determine  if  formal 
orders  be  issued.  In  some,  prosecution  by  the  Attorney  General  will  be 
necessary  before  relief  can  be  secured. 

This  division,  cooperating  with  the  Highway  Division,  lends  ma- 
terial engineering  assistance  in  checking  bridge  plans  and  giving  data 
for  necessary  free  clearance  of  spans.  Records  of  water  flow  of  streams 
is  kept  by  this  division  in  coordination  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
Water  Resources  Branch,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Beckman, 
Assistant  Engineer. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  STREAM  GAGING  RECORDS 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  the  Division  of  Water- 
ways in  cooperation  with  tlie  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  maintained  25 
gaging  stations  on  the  principal  rivers  in  the  State.  At  each  of  these 
stations  a  continuous  record  of  the  daily  stage  and  flow  was  obtained. 
These  records  have  a  number  of  valuable  uses.  By  means  of  two  of  the 
stations  the  anjount  of  water  being  diverted  from  Lake  Michigan  through 
the  Sanitary  Canal  is  determined.  This  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  request  of  the  city  of  Chicago  to  the  War  Department  to  authorize 
the  diversion  of  a  greater  amount  of  water  and  upon  the  proposed 
Illinois  Valley  waterway  project.  Records  are  also  collected  on  the 
principal  streams  tributary  to  the  Illinois  River,  thus  giving  a  complete 
inventory  of  the  flow  of  this  stream,  a  most  vital  factor  in  determining 
the  amount  of  power  that  can  be  developed  at  the  proposed  water  power 
plants  in  connection  with  the  Waterway. 

Many  streams  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  frequently  overflow 
their  banks,  inundating  large  tracts  of  fertile  land  and  inflicting  heavy 
damage  on  the  crops.  Surveys  and  tentative  plans  for  improving  several 
of  these  streams  have  already  been  made,  and  as  the  price  of  farm  lands 
increases  others  undoubtedly  will  be  made.  In  planning  these  improve- 
ments it  is  essential  to  know  the  frequency,  duration,  and  magnitude  of 
the  floods,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  and  low  flows.  These  data  are  ob- 
tained by  the  gaging  stations  on  the  most  important  streams  in  that 
section. 

Several  streams  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  have  some  de- 
veloped and  undeveloped  water  power  sites.  The  records  of  flow  of 
these  streams  are  of  value  in  the  administration  of  the  present  water 
power  plants  and  in  the  development  of  future  ones, 

A  movement  has  been  started  and  tentative  plans  made  for  making 
the  Big  Muddy  River  navigable  to  provide  water  transportation  for  the 
vast  amount  of  coal  in  that  region.  The  records  collected  on  this  stream 
will  determine  largely  if  this  project  is  feasible,  and  will  be  the  basis 
of  the  design  of  the  improvement,  if  it  be  made. 

In  all  pollution*  cases  it  is  important  to  know  the  stream  flow.  In 
preparing  and  approving  plans  for  proposed  bridges  across  rivers  it  is 
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desirable  this  division  and  the  Division  of  Highways  know  the  maximum 
floods  that  must  be  provided  for,  as  indicated  by  the  past  records  of 
flow.  The  data  obtained  in  this  work  is  of  great  public  importance  and 
value. 

In  connection  with  the  executive  work  of  the  division,  the  expense 
incurred  for  the  year  in  handling  surveys,  encroachment  and  pollution 
cases  was  $4,597.29. 

Expense  In  connection  with  stream  gaging,  including  salary  of 
engineer  in  charge,  $2,809.13. 

Some  amendments  and  changes  in  existing  legislation  are  desired  in 
connection  with  this  work  of  the  division. 

» 

ILLINOIS  KIVBR  IMPROVEMENT 

Early  in  August,  1917,  before  the  department  and  division  had 
become  organized  or  opportunity  afforded  to  know  conditions,  numerous 
complaints  were  received  of  low  water  stage  in  the  Illinois  River,  and 
of  the  locks  at  Copperas  Creek  and  Henry  being  filled  up  and  otherwise 
in  such  condition  that  all  navigation  would  be  seriously  interrupted,  if 
not  entirely  suspended,  unless  immediately  dredged  out  and  repaired. 
Complaints  of  low  water  stage  in  the  basin  at  LaSalle  also  were  received. 

Inquiry  revealed  the  State  had  no  available  dredge.  One  that  had 
been  in  commission  had  been  dismantled.  In  the  exigency  the  division 
arranged  for  the  loan  of  dredges  and  crews  of  the  Federal  Government. 

DREDGING  AT  COPPERAS  CREEK  LOCK 

These  were  secured,  and  active  work  started  at  Copperas  Creek 
Lock  August  16,  1917.  The  work  was  not  completed  until  September 
6,  but  boats  were  locked  through  during  this  period  and  navigation 
maintained  in  spite  of  the  handicaps  encountered. 

A  cut  of  600  feet  for  channel  was  made  above  the  lock,  360  feet  in 
the  lock,  and  700  feet  below  the  lock,  with  a  width  of  75  feet  in  the 
lock  and  120  feet  above  and  below  the  lock.  The  total  cubic  yards 
excavated  above  the  lock  was  4,296 ;  in  the  lock  2,451 ;  below  the  lock, 
4,648.  This  indicates  the  conditions  with  which  the  division  had  to 
deal.  In  addition^  lock  gates  required  considerable  overhauling  and 
repair,  as  also  did  other  State  property  at  this  point. 

DREDGING  AT  HENRY  LOCK 

Work  at  the  Henry  Lock  began  September  6  and  continued  to 
October  9,  1917.  Here  a  channel  was  cut  1,000  feet  above  the  lock,  350 
feet  in  the  lock,  and  1,400  feet  below  the  lock,  the  width  of  channel 
made  being  100  feet  above  the  lock,  75  feet  in  the  lock,  and  125  feet 
below  the  lock.  The  total  cubic  yards  excavated  above  the  lock  was 
6,460 ;  in  the  lock,  1,535 ;  below  the  lock,  29,559,  indicating  conditions 
at  this  point. 
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In  addition  to  the  dredging  the  division  had  a  line  of  cluster  piling 
driven  above  the  lock  for  the  protection  of  boats  forced  to  tie  up  for  any 
reason  above  the  lock,  an  improvement  desired  by  boatmen  for  many 
years  but  never  before  accomplished. 

When  this  work  was  completed  a  minimum  of  seven  foot  depth  of 
water  had  been  provided  at  low  stage  where  only  two  to  four  feet  depth 
existed.  At  ordinary  stage  of  water  the  depth  will  be  from  nine  to 
twelve  feet. 

IMPROVEMENTS   AT   LASALLE 

At  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  River  and  basin  at  LaSalle  a  bar 
was  found  which  materially  interfered  with  navigation  by  river  packet 
boats.  Here  a  channel  was  cut  ranging  in  width  from  76  feet  to  150 
feet  to  remove  all  trjices  of  this  bar,  giving  an  average  depth  of  7  feet 
at  low  water  stage.  A  total  excavation  of  18,180  cubic  yards  was  neces- 
sary for  this  improvement.  In  addition  to  the  dredging  five  clusters 
of  piles  were  driven  at  the  head  of  the  basin  for  the  protection  of  boats. 
This  work  required  from  October  10  to  November  1,  1917. 

WORK   OF  DIVISION   COMMENDED 

The  promptness  with  which  the  division  met  the  complaints  filed 
and  accomplished  results  was  generally  commended  by  those  engaged 
in  both  freight  and  passenger  traflfic.  Evidencing  the  expressions  of 
satisfaction  received,  the  following  is  quoted  from  a  letter  received  from 
LaSalle  and  Peoria  Packet  Line : 

'The  dredging  at  the  Henry  Lock  and  at  the  LaSalle  basin  (harbor) 
is  the  best  job,  and  the  conditions  of  navigation  at  both  these  points 
are  now  the  best  we  have  known  since  1890.  The  piling  at  LaSalle,  and 
especially  at  Henry,  is  a  creditable  job  and  the  latter  has  been  needed 
for  20  years.  It  was  the  best  piece  of  work  in  the  river  for  years.  We 
certainly  appreciate  the  prompt  attention  given." 

ILLINOIS   RIVER  NAVIGATION   SURPASSES  MISSISSIPPI 

As  the  result  of  this  work  navigation  in  the  Illinois  River  surpassed 
that  provided  in  the  Mississippi.  One  of  the  immediate  results  of  this 
improvement  was  the  shipping  of  coal  from  St.  Louis  up  the  Hlinois  for 
interior  points  and  for  use  of  the  Government  Arsenal  at  Bock  Islnad. 
Indicating  the  navigation  possible  following  the  improvement  made  by 
the  division,  on  October  14  the  U.  S.  Steamer  Sachem  with  a  fleet  of 
six  barges  carried  a  cargo  of  7,222  tons  of  coal  up  the  Illinois,  trans- 
ferring it  at  Hennepin  to  smaller  barges  navigating  the  Hennepin  Canal. 
This  route  was  taken  because  the  fleet  was  unable  to  get  up  the  Missis- 
sippi River  with  this  size  of  cargo,  owing  to  sand  bars. 

Cost  of  this  work  was  $15,567.14. 

ILLINOIS   AND  MICIIIQAN   CANAL 

While  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  has  been  kept  open  and  to 
some  extent  used  for  navigation,  particularly  between  Lockport  and 
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LaSalle^  its  condition  has  not  been  such  in  the  last  twelve  years  to 
afford  profitable  commercial  traffic.  Kevenue  from  tolls  was  insufficient 
for  maintenance,  lieceipts  from  miscellaneous  sources'  would  not  meet 
the  expense  of  necessary  dredging  or  repairs.  Eailroad  competition  and 
facilities  made  water  shipments  unattractive,  especially  upon  a  channel 
unimproved  and  of  limited  capacity. 

By  constitutional  limitation  the  State  is  prevented  from  making 
appropriations  to  maintain  navigation. 

In  a  conference  with  Governor  Lowden  in  February,  1918,  attended 
by  a  number  of  advocates  of  more  adequate  water  transportation  in  the 
State,  Qen.  W.  H.  Bixby  and  Col.  C.  S.  Eiche,  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  Mr.  Mortimer  G.  Barnes,  Consulting  Engineers  of  this 
division,  suggested  to  the  conference  the  manifest  advantage  of  rehabili- 
tating the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  as  a  preliminary  and  necessary 
step  to  actual  construction  of  a  larger  project  by  canalization  of  the 
DesPlaines  and  upper  Illinois  Rivers. 

ADDITIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES  URGENT 

War  conditions  were  demonstrating  daily  the  need  of  additional 
transportation  facilities.  Government  control  of  railroads  not  only 
prevented  rate  cutting  and  undue  competition  with  water  routes,  but 
railroads  could  not  meet  demands.  Rail  freight  rates  also  were  ma- 
terially increased. 

A  connecting  water  link  between  Chicago  and  the  Illinois  River, 
even  of  limited  capacity,  would  make  possible  utilization  of  the  vast 
system  of  inland  waterways  of  the  United  States.  The  Government  had 
taken  charge  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  had  allotted  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  boats  and  barges  for  use  on  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers. 

On  March  20,  1918,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Division  of  Water- 
ways, in  company  with  Mr.  Barnes,  Waterway  Engineer,  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  present  the  claim  of  Illinois  and  request  an  allotment  of 
funds  sufficient  to  restore  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  to  its  for- 
mer depth  of  water  and  usefulness.  After  several  weeks  and  with 
the  aid  and  active  cooperation  of  Congressman  Henry  T.  Rainey,  an 
allotment  of  $150,000  was  secured  for  tiiis  improvement. 

June  3  the  work  was  started.  The  water  was  let  out  of  a  portion  of 
the  canal  between  Marseilles  and  LaSalle.  Dredging  is  being  done  ''in 
the  dry"  with  teams  and  scrapers.  Work  on  aqueducts  is  progressing 
rapidly.  It  is  hoped  this  canal  will  be  in  condition  for  commercial 
navigation  by  October  1.  While  under  normal  conditions  it  can  handle 
a  million  tons  of  freight  in  a  season,  a  release  of  20,000  freight  cars, 
such  vast  tonnage  now  awaits  transportation  by  water  this  canal  cannot 
handle  more  than  a  small  portion  of  what  will  be  demanded  of  it.  A 
larger  and  more  adequate  waterway  is  an  immediate  necessity. 
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BOAT  CONSTRUCTION  A  7BATURB 

Public  spirited  men  who  have  worked  for  years  for  a  serviceable 
waterway  down  the  Illinois  valley  are  organizing  a  corporation  for  the 
construction  of  boats  and  barges  to  operate  on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal  as  soon  as  it. is  available.  After  years  of  debate  and  consideration 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  is  considered  the 
first  practical  step  toward  ultimate  construction  of  something  better. 
Engineers  agree  it  will  not  only  serve  a  useful  purpose  for  such  com- 
mercial navigation  as  it  will  permit  and  in  construction  work  necessary 
to  the  canalization  of  the  rivers,  but  it  can  be  utilized  by  industries 
already  located  thereon  as  a  feeder  to  the  main  channel  when  completed. 

Following  the  opening  of  the  Sanitary  District  channel  from  Chi- 
cago to  Lockport,  navigation  was  transferred  from  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal  traversing  this  section  to  the  larger  channel.  The  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  Canal  was  maintained,  however,  until  construction 
within  the  last  five  years  by  ihe  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago  of  the 
Sag  channel  resulted  in  cutting  through  the  old  channel. 

WAS  NEVER  ABANDONED 

This  portion  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  has  never  been 
legally  abandoned.  The  right-of-way  represents  vested  interests  of  great 
value — a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  or  more — ^to  say  nothing  of  its 
rehabilitation  and  utilization  as  a  "switchtrack,"  or  feeder,  to  industries 
for  lighters  and  boats  associated  with  the  general  plan  of  waterway 
development  and  operation  now  under  consideration.  In  addition,  it  is 
essential  that  terminal  facilities  and  'Tboat  harbors''  be  provided  in 
connection  with  waterway  construction.  This  channel  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal  is  ideal  for  these  purposes.  The  adjacent  ninety- 
foot  strip  right-of-way  is  essential  for  wharves,  freight  houses,  and 
railroad  tracks  for  interchange  of  freight. 

One  of  the  first  problems  requiring  the  attention  of  this  division 
was  associated  with  this  situation.  On  June  30,  before  the  division  had 
actually  become  vested  with  the  power  of  supervision,  the  city  of  Chicago 
began  filling  portions  of  this  channel.  This  was  stopped  after  short 
negotiation  with  city  officials.  In  the  vicinity  of  California  and  Western 
Avenues,  however,  garbage  contractors  of  Chicago  actually  filled  up  a 
long  stretch  of  this  canal.  There  are  indications  that  individuals  and 
corporations  seeking  possession  of  this  right  of  way  were  interested  in 
this  work  and  encouraged  it  if  they  were  not  actual  participants  in  it. 
Attorneys  for  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  Commission  filed  a  suit 
praying  an  injunction  against  the  city  of  Chicago  to  stop  the  work. 
This  suit  is  still  pending  and  undetermined. 

DIVISION   VIEW   OF   STATE   RIGHTS   UPHELD   BY    ATTORNEY   GENERAL 

The  attention  of  Attorney  General  Brundage  was  directed  to  the 
situation  early  in  August,  as  soon  as  an  investigation  of  conditions  could 
be  made,  with  request  for  action. 
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November  9,  Mr.  James  H.  Wilkerson,  First  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  assigned  to  handle  the  legal  questions  incident  to  the  work  of 
this  division,  announced  an  able  and  quite  exhaustive  opinion  relative 
to  the  rights  of  the  State.  The  division  was  prepared  to  arrest  all 
engaged  in  the  work  of  filling  the  canal,  but  this  proved  unnecessary. 
Upon  annoxmcement  of  the  opinion  further  trespass  from  this  source 
ceased. 

Summarized,  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  held : 
"(1)  The  State  holds  the  title  in  fee  to  the  bed  of  the  entire  canal, 
including  the  feeder  and  appurtenances  in  section  30  of  township  39  in 
range  13  east  of  the  Third  Principal  Meridian. 

(2)  The  title  of  the  State  is  subject  to  no  conditions  except  those 
which  may  be  expressed  in  or  implied  from  the  Federal  acts  of  1827  and 
1833. 

(3)  No  one,  except  the  United  States,  may  claim  a  forfeiture,  based 
upon  an  alleged  breach  of  those  conditions. 

(4)  There  has  been  no  abandonment,  in  the  legal  meaning  of  that 
term,  of  any  portion  of  the  canal,  by  the  State ;  and  even  if  there  were 
such  an  abandonment,  it  would  not  operate,  in  itself,  to  divest  the  State 
of  its  title. 

(6)  While  we  think  that  there  has  been  no  breach  by  the  State  of 
the  conditions  of  the  Federal  grant,  and  that  the  State  is  now  the 
absolute  owner  of  the  bed  of  the  canal,  in  view  of  the  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  scope  and  effect  of  those  conditions,  it  is  desirable  either  that 
the  Staters  absolute  title  be  confirmed  by  an  act  of  Congress,  or  that 
in  a  suit  between  the  United  States  and  the  State,  the  rights  of  each 
under  those  conditions  be  definitely  adjudicated. 

(6)  In  view  of  the  Federal  act  of  1899,  the  State  may  not  fill  up 
the  bed  of  the  canal,  without  the  authorization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; nor  may  the  State,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, permit  anyone  to  fill  up  the  bed  of  the  canal.  There  is  no  statute, 
which  is  now  in  force,  or  which  has  ever  been  in  force,  giving  authority 
to  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  State,  or  to  any  municipality,  to  fill  or 
authorize  the  filling  or  obstructing  of  the  canal,  except  the  limited 
authority  granted  to  the  Sanitary  District  alone  in  the  act  of  1903. 

(7)  It  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  State,  charged  with  the 
control  and  protection  of  the  canal,  to  assert  the  State's  ownership  ^nd 
possession  of  the  canal,  to  prevent  the  filling  up  or  obstruction  of  the 
canal,  and  to  take  steps  to  stop  encroachments  upon  the  bed  of  the 
canal,  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  means  as  the  other  property 
of  the  State  is  protected.  If,  after  notice,  there  are  those  who  persist  in 
unlawful  acts  with  reference  to  the  canal,  the  officers  ^*  ^^e  State,  are 
justified  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  resort  to  whatever  coercive  measures  are 
necessary.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  those  engaged  in  filling  up 
and  obstructing  the  canal,  and  the  apparent  difficulty  in  fixing  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  their  acts,  the  efficiency  of  suits  for  injunction  is 
doubtful,  and  the  most  effective  means  will  probably  be  the  ordinary 
police  measures,  involving  the  prosecution  of  offenders,  and  the  employ- 
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ment  of  the  requisite  force,  as  the  occasion  may  require,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  canal/* 

PROPERTY  UNLAWFtTLLY  SEIZED 

Notwithstanding  this  opinion,  corporations  and  individuals  have 
undertaken  forcible  possession  of  some  of  this  property.  At  points 
fences  have  been  erected  preventing  free  access  and  use  of  right-of-veay. 
Railroads  have  been  constructed  across  and  upon  the  canal  and  right- 
of-way  without  permit  and  without  bridges  being  provided,  disregarding 
notice  from  the  division  and  every  effort  short  of  actual  force,  to  pre- 
vent it. 

The  Attorney  General  has  been  given  all  facts  connected  with  this 
unlawful  usurpation  of  these  valuable  public  rights  and  property  with 
request  to  prosecute  and  establish  State  title.  The  cases  are  being  pre- 
pared for  trial.    Millions  of  dollars  are  involved. 

During  tiie  year  the  division  recovered  $1,381.14  unaccounted  for 
and  not  turned  over  July  1,  1917.  Receipts  for  the  year  have  been 
increased  from  miscellaneous  sources  approximately  $3,000. 

Total  receipts  by  the  Canal  Commission  from  January  1,  1917,  to 
June  30,  1917,  $21,372.65.    Total  expenditures,  $21,592.74. 

Total  receipts  by  the  division  for  the  year  from  July  1,  1917,  to 
June  30,  1917,  were  $28,414.44.  Total  expenditures  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  $28,911.03. 

PROPOSED  BARGE  AVATEEWAY  DOWN  ILLINOIS  VALLEY 

In  1915,  the  Legislature,  upon  recommendation  of  Gov.  Edward  P. 
Dunne,  passed  a  law  effective  July  1,  1915,  creating  the  Illinois  Water- 
way Commission  and  providing  for  issuance  and  sale  of  five  millions  of 
dollars  of  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a  waterway.  The  law  incorpo- 
rated and  indicated  the  general  engineering  plan  to  be  followed. 

Before  work  of  the  character  provided  by  this  legislation  can  legally 
be  undertaken,  under  provisions  of  the  Federal  Rivers  and  Harbors  Law 
of  1899,  approval  of  plans  must  be  secured  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  the  War  Department,  and  a  permit  for  construction  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  June  3,  1916,  Gov.  Dunne  asked  approval  of  the 
plan  and  for  the  issuance  of  the  permit  by  the  War  Department. 

The  Secretary  of  War  referred  Gov.  Dunne's  application  to  Col. 
W.  V.  Judson,  U.  S.  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  district,  with 
instructions  to  hold  a  hearing  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry  into  facts  and 
report  his  conclusions  to  the  department  This  hearing  was  held  in 
Chicago  November  16,  1915.  It  was  attended  by  many  well  known 
citizens  of  the  State  interested  in  the  construction  of  the  waterway 
between  Chicago  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois  River  at  La- 
Salle;  by  representatives  of  commercial  associations  of  the  State; 
shippers;  congressmen;  and  well  known  engineers.  The  record  of  thi« 
hearing  covers  several  hundred  pages. 
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ARGUMENTS   IN  SUPPORT   OF   AND  AGAINST   THE   PLAN    WERE   MADE 

The  record  shows  a  majority  of  those  present  recommended  and 
urged  approval  of  the  plan  and  the  issuance  of  tlie  permit.  A  number 
presented  arguments  opposing  approval  of  the  plan.  Among  the  latter 
was  the  late  Lyman  E.  Cooley,  engineer,  although  his  name  had  prev- 
iously been  attached  to  a  statement  of  estimated  cost  and  as  concurring 
in  and  approving  the  proposed  plan.  This  statement  had  been  given 
considerable  publicity. 

Mr.  Cooley  assigned  the  following  as  reasons  why  the  plan  should 
not  then  be  approved  and  the  permit  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War: 

(a)  Five  millions  of  dollars  was  not  adequate  for  the  construction. 

(b)  Engineering  plans  had  not  been  sufficiently  developed  to  fur- 
nish necessary  information  to  Government  engineers. 

(c)  Locks  proposed  were  inadequate  in  size. 

(d)  Pending  litigation  had  so  important  bearing  \i])on  the  entire 
project  that  court  decisions  should  be  awaited. 

RECOMMENDED  PERMIT  BE  ISSUED 

Col.  Judson  in  his  report  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  War 
Department,  however,  gave  his  approval  to  the  plan  and  recommended 
the  Secretary  of  War  issue  the  permit  as  requested  by  Gov.  Dunne.  Not- 
withstanding his  recommendation  he  indicated  a  disagreement  of  view 
with  the  engineering  provisions  presented  by  the  legislative  enactment 
and  to  the  estimated  cost;  also  to  the  amount  of  water  to  be  diverted 
from  I^ke  Michigan  through  the  Sanitary  District  channel. 

In  a  subsequent  review  of  the  findings  and  report  of  Col.  Judson, 
the  United  States  Board  of  Engineers  in  a  report  to  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, indicated  there  should  be  changes  in  the  legislative  enactment. 
This  report  recommended  there  should  be  Government  control  for  the 
purpose  of  navigation,  and  if  there  was  to  l^e  ultimate  conveyance  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  provided  by  the  law,  there  should  be  provision 
for  convevance  of  land  title  bv  the  State  to  the  Federal  Government. 

CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS  REFUSED  TO  APPROVE  PLAN 

Final  review  of  the  report  and  recommendation  of  Col.  Judson  was 
by  Gen.  Dati  C.  Kingman,  then  Chief  of  Engineers.  He  criticized  the 
State  enactment,  among  other  provisions  that  for  toll  charges,  and  de- 
clared plans  insufficient  in  detail  for  proper  engineering  review.  The 
Chief  of  Engineers  refused  to  approve  the  plan  and  in  his  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  recommended  the  Secretary  of  War  should  not 
issue  the  permit  requested.  He  further  recommended  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  that  approval  of  the  plan  and  issuance  of  a  permit  be  left  to 
action  of  Congress. 

SECRETARY  OF  WAR  AND  CONGRESS   REFUSE  PERMIT 

Acting  upon  this  report,  the  Secretary  of  War  refused  to  issue  the 
permit,  unless  specifically  authorized  by  Congress. 
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Application  was  made  to  Congress  by  Gk)v.  Dunne  for  the  required 
permit.  He  and  members  of  the  State  Waterway  Commission  made 
every  effort  to  obtain  favorable  consideration  and  to  secure  from  Con- 
gress approval  of  the  plan  and  authorization  to  proceed  with  the  work. 
Congress  refused  the  permit. 

In  December,  1915,  opponents  of  the  project  filed  a  bill  in  the 
Sangamon  County  Circuit  Court,  praying  an  injunction.  This  sus- 
pended engineering  work  upon  plans  of  the  project.  Late  in  February, 
1917,  the  State  Supreme  Court  handed  down  its  decision  in  the  case 
holding  the  general  character  of  the  project  was  such  that  bonds  might 
legally  be  issued  up  to  the  total  of  twenty  millions  voted  by  the  people 
of  the  State. 

NO  DETAILED  PLANS  FOUND  AVAILABLE 

July  1,  1917,  the  Division  of  Waterways  was  created.  The  status 
of  the  waterway  project  was  investigated  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible. 
The  injunction  suit  had  forced  a  suspension  of  work.  This  department 
found  no  detailed  plans  had  been  worked  out  and  there  was  no  engineer- 
ing data  on  which  bids  could  be  asked  or  contracts  let,  if  required 
Federal  Government  permit  had  been  obtained. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  Gov.  Lowden  personally  go  over  the  pro- 
posed route  and  become  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the  project.  For 
this  purpose  a  trip  was  taken  the  first  week  in  October,  1917,  boats  and 
automobiles  being  used.  Accompanying  the  (Jovemor  and  Division  oflB- 
oers  were  Leslie  D.  Puterbaugh,  Department  Director;  (Jen.  W.  H. 
Pixby,  former  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  now  in  charge 
of  the  Mississippi  Biver  district;  Col.  L.  L.  Wheeler,  representing  Gten. 
William  M.  Blaok,  present  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Government;  Mr.  Mortimer  G.  Barnes,  well  known  waterway  construc- 
tion engineer  who  had  recently  completed  the  work  of  rdiabilitation  of 
the  Erie  Canal  in  New  York  state,  and  the  following  members  of  the 
Board  of  Water  Besource  Advisers  of  Tllinoip:  Col.  B.  S.  Conway, 
chairman;  Mr.  Joy  Morton,  Mr.  John  T.  Pirie,  Chicago;  Mr.  George 
T.  Page,  secretary,  Peoria;  Mr.  C.  B.  Fox,  East  St.  Louis. 

The  entire  situation,  existing  conditions,  proposed  plans  and  legal 
requirements  were  thoroughly  investigated  and  debated. 

RULES  PERMIT  MUST  BB  OBTAINED 

Following  this  trip,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Division  of  Water- 
ways, being  informed  by  advocates  of  the  project  there  had  been  a  change 
of  view  at  Washington  and  that  permit  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  under  the  conditions  found  and  some  suggested 
dianges  as  to  locks,  on  October  5,  1917,  addressed  a  communication  to 
General  William  M.  Black,  Chief  of  Engineers,  requesting  permit  be 
issued. 
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111  Ibis  couimuuication  it  was  asked  if  the  State  of  Illinois  could 
not  proceed  with  the  construction  of  this  project  without  permit  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  inasmuch  as  the  DesPlaines  and  the  Illinois 
Rivers  were  wholly  within  the  State  where  the  improvement  waa  con- 
templated. Information  was  also  given  the  State  Supreme  Court  had 
held  the  portions  of  the  rivers  where  the  work  was  to  be  done  were  not 
navigable  in  fact. 

October  26  General  Black  replied,  stating  in  detail  the  objections 
of  Federal  engineers  and  the  fact  the  issuance  of  a  permit  had  been 
referred  by  the  War  Department  to  Congress.  Answering  the  suggestion 
the  State  should  be  permitted  to  proceed  with  the  work  without  the 
requirement  of  a  permit,  since  the  work  was  wholly  within  the  State, 
General  Black  said : 

''Notwithstanding  the  fact  the  DesPlaines  River  has  been  held  not 
a  navigable  stream  in  law,  ^State  Supreme  Court),  I  have  to  inform 
you  that  the  War  Department  does  not  propose  to  surrender  control 
of  the  DesPlaines  or  the  upper  Illinois  River,  nor  does  it  concede*  that 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  in  declaring  the  DesPlaines  River  not  a 
navigable  stream  in  law,  has  made  a  correct  decision.  The  navigability 
of  any  stream  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  if  it  can  be  navigated  in  fact 
it  can  be  navigated  in  law.  A  distinction  which  should  be  borne  in 
mind  is  that  a  river  is  not  necessarily  fwt  navigable  in  fact  because  it 
may  not  be  navigated  in  fact.  The  criterion  of  navigability  is  not  what 
is  actually  being  done  in  the  way  of  navigation  on  the  stream,  but  what 
can  be  done,  and  the. latter  depends  largely  on  the  navigable  capacity 
of  the  stream.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  secure  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  for  the  construction  of  any  waterway  along  the 
route  under  consideration.^* 

ENGINEER    18   EMPLOYED 

In  November,  1917,  Mr.  Mortimer  G.  Barnes  was  employed  as 
engineer  to  take  charge  of  this  work  and  report  npon  cost  and  detailed 
plans.  This  work  has  progressed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  hoped 
soon  to  have  sufficient  data  to  present  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  secure 
cooperation  and  suggestion  to  indicate  the  required  changes  by  the 
Legislature  in  the  law  of  1915  to  facilitate  securing  approval  by  Congress 
and  the  War  Department  of  ultimate  plans,  and  obtaining  the  required 
permit. 

Until  these  legislative  amendments  have  been  secured  and  con- 
gressional approval  given  the  State  for  construction,  this  Division  does 
not  feel  it  would  be  proper  to  recommend  issuance  of  bonds  for  such 
sum  of  money  as  will  be  required  for  completing  detailed  plans  necessary 
to  ask  bids  for  construction.  Favorable  progress  is  being  made  and  many 
obstacles  already  have  been  overcome.  There  are  encouraging  indications 
and  promise  of  closer  Federal  cooperation. 

—14  A  C 
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Expenditures  on  this  project  by  the  Illinois  Waterway  Commission 
from  July  1,  1915,  to  July  1,  1917,  were  as  follows:  Traveling  ex- 
penses, $3,134.75;  salaries,  $17,952.67;  miscellaneous  items,  $4,038.17. 
Expenditure  by  this  division  on  this  project  from  November  1,  1917, 
to  June  30,  1918,  was  confined  wholly  to  engineering  service,  amounting 
to  $8,412.04. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  L.  Sackett, 
Superintendent  Division  of  Waienvays. 
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The  passage  of  the  Civil  Administrative  Code  bill  by  the  Fiftietli 
General  Assembly  did  away  with  the  Illinois  Park  Commission  of  three 
members  and  in  its  stead  created  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Parks 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings. 

The  duties  of  the.  Superintendent  of  Parks  embraces  the  general 
supervision  of  the  three  parks  of  the  State :  Ft.  Massac^  at  Metropolis, 
Massac  County;  Ft.  Chartres,  Near  Prairie  du  Bocher,  Randolph 
County,  and  Starved  Eock  State  Park,  near  Utica.  In  the  Division  of 
Parks  is  also  included  the  Lincoln  Monument  and  the  Lincoln  Home- 
stead at  Springfield. 

Ft.  Massac  is  beautifully  located  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Ohio  and 
contains  20  acres  of  land.  A  monument  to  the  memory  of  General 
George  Clark  who  came  into  the  Illinois  country  from  Kentucky  is  one 
of  the  interesting  features  of  this  park. 

Ft.  Chartres  was  completed  by  the  French  in  1766.  An  old  am- 
munition house  built  in  1721  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation 
today.  The  masonry  was  so  well  done  that  the  original  walls  are  easily 
traceable.  This  fort  was  the  center  of  French  influence  in  Illinois  until 
the  British  gained  possession  in  1763.  Much  work  in  cleaning  up  the 
grounds  and  restoring  the  historic  property  has  been  done  by  the  Ft. 
Chartres  Memorial  Association  of  Prairie  du  Eocher. 

The  Fiftieth  General  Assembly  appropriated  $12,250  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  property.  About  the  time  work  was  to  be  commenced 
the  United  States  entered  the  great  world  conflict  and  the  lamented 
Leslie  D.  Puterbaugh  advised  that  no  work  other  than  absolutely  neces- 
sary be  done  during  the  war^s  duration. 

Plans  are  now  being  prepared  by  the  State  Architect  and  it  is 
hoped  work  may  be  soon  commenced  on  beautifying  and  preserving  to 
future  generations  one  of  the  greatest  spots  in  the  early  history  of  the 
State. 

Starved  Bock  State  Park,  first  known  as  Fort  Saint  Tiouis,  is  lo- 
cated in  La  Salle  County,  in  Deer  Park  Township,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Illinois  Biver.  November  29,  1911,  the  Illinois  Park  Commission 
purchased  of  Ferdinand  Walther  280  acres  of  land  at  a  price  of  $146,000. 
Since  then  by  purchase  the  area  of  the  park  has  been  increased  to  799.91 
acres,  and  with  improvements,  is  valued  at  more  than  $344,275.00. 
Canons  of  wonderful  beauty  run  back  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  park, 
throucrh  lanes  of  hears^  timber  which  the  axe  of  the  woodsman  has  not 
touched. 
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Each  year  it  i8  growing  more  widely  known.  Visitors  come  from 
miles  and  miles  away;  tourists  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  oceans^ 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Canadian  line  aim  to  make  this  park  a 
stopping  place.  On  Thursday,  July  4,  1918,  the  day  a  pageant  cele- 
brating the  Centennial  of  Illinois  was  given  an  estimate  of  the  crowd 
on  the  ground  was  placed  at  35,000,  with  more  than  4,000  automobiles. 

During  the  year  an  artesian  well  was  sunk  on  the  ground  to  a 
depth  of  950  feet,  giving  two  flows  of  water,  one  with  a  slight  salt 
taste.  The  water  is  of  the  purest  quality  and  in  abundance  that  insures 
an  ample  supply  for  drinking  and  fire  protection.  The  hotel  accom- 
modations are  of  the  best,  though  somewhat  limited,  and  everything 
possible  is  done  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  guests. 

Much  needs  to  be  done  at  this  park.  Wartime  conditions  have  inter- 
fered with  many  improvements  that  had  been  contemplated,  especially 
in  the  roads  entering  the  park.  The  nature  of  the  soil  makes  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  keep  them  in  such  shape  as  we  would  like  to.  However 
it  is  hoped  that  an  appropriation  will  be  secured  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Tjegislature  to  make  the  needed  improvement  in  the  park  high- 
ways. 

Lincoln  Monument  and  Lincoln  Homestead  are  located  in  the  city 
of  Springfield  and  are  visited  annually  by  many  visitors  to  the  State 
Capitol. 

Herewith  is  printed  a  summary  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Division 
of  Park«  for  the  vear  commencing  Julv  1,  1917,  and  ending  June  30, 
1918. 

FT.    MASSAC   STATE   PARK 


Custodian. 

Reserve  and 
contingent. 

Department 

office 

expenses. 

Operating 
supplies. 

Septic  tank. 

Amount  appropriated 

Amount  expended 

$600  00 
600  00 

noooo 

86  80 

$100  00 
88  12 

1336  00 
287  89 

$800  00 

Balance 

$13  20 

125  88 

S47  61 

$300  00 

LINCOLN    HOMESTEAD 


Custodian. 

Department 

office 

expenses. 

Operating; 
supplies. 

Repairs. 

Reserve  and 
contingent. 

Amount  appropriated 

Amount  expended 

$1,500  00 
1,500  00 

$.'H)00 
83  00 

$850  00 
298  06 

$2,850  00 
1,007  54 

$250  00 
14  81 

Balance 

$17  00 

$5104 

$1,342  46 

$285  19 
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LINCOLN  MONUMENT 


Custodian. 

Caretaker. 

Depart- 
ment ofllce 
expenfws. 

Operating 
supplies. 

Repairs. 

Reserve 
and  con- 
tingent. 

Amount  appropriated 

Amount  expended 

$1,500  00 
1,500  00 

1720  00 
720  00 

$380  00 
82  50 

$650  00 
615  49 

$26  00 
873  91 

$200  00 
38  00 

Balance 

$297  50 

$34  51 

$726  09 

$162  00 

STARVED  ROCK  STATE  PARK 


Temporary 
employees. 

Department 

office 

expense. 

Buildings. 

Cn.stodian. 

Amount  appropriated 

$900  00 
900  00 

$200  00 
53  26 

$6,250  00 
6,153  99 

$1,000  00 
249  99 

Amount  expended 

Balance 

$146  74 

$96  01 

$750  01 

GENERAL  PARK  FUND 


Department 
office  expenses. 


Reserve  and 
coDtingent. 


Amount  appropriated . 
Amount  expended 


Balance. 


$200  00 
20  28 


$179  72 


$3,000  00 
1,203  76 


$1,796  24 


MONEYS  RECEIVED 

Starved  Rock  State  Park,  July  1,  1917,  ending  June  30,  1918 $3,914  19 

Draft  sent  by  Illinois  Park  Commission,  July  1,   1917 6,229  35 

Total   received  during:  year $10,143  54 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

Frank  D.  Lowman,  Superintendent  of  Parks. 


DIVISION  OF  PRINTING 


The  Division  of  Printing  places  all  orders  for  printing,  binding, 
paper,  lithographing,  embossing,  typewriter  and  stationery  supplies  for 
all  of  the  Elective  State  Officers,  the  Appellate  Courts,  Charitable  and 
Penal  Institutions,  Normal  Universities,  Teachers'  Pension  and  Retire- 
ment Association,  Supreme  Court,  Pension  Laws  Commission,  Industrial 
Survey,  all  the  Departments  under  the  Civil  Administrative  Code,  and 
the  General  Assembly. 

Prom  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918,  11,957  orders  were  placed. 

CONTRACTS 

The  following  contracts  were  awarded  July  1,  1917: 

Printing,  First  Class — Legislative  bills,  resolutions  and  conference  re- 
ports.    Jefferson  Printing  Co.,  Springfield,  111. 

Printing,  Second  and  Third  Classes — Legislative  journals,  synopsis, 
legislative  digest,  reports  of  committees,  session  laws  and  all  reports 
bound  in  cloth  or  leather  or  partly  bound  in  cloth,  leather  or  paper. 
Illinois  State  Journal,  Springfield,  111. 

Printing,  Fourth  Class — Statements,  briefs  and  abstracts  for  the  Attor- 
ney General.     Phillips  Brothers,  Springfield,  111. 

Printing,  Fifth  Class — Election  registers.  Illinois  Printing  Co.,  Dan- 
ville, 111. 

Printing,  Sixth  Class — Pamphlets,  reports  and  documents  with  paper 
covers.     Schnepp  &  Barnes,  Springfield,  111. 

Printing,  Seventh  Class — All  printing  not  included  in  previous  classes 
and  all  blanks  and  forms.     Illinois  Printing  Co.,  Danville,  111. 

Lithographing.     Illinois  Lithographing  &  Label  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Binding.    Jefferson  Printing  Co.,  Springfield,  111. 

Paper,  Class  1 — Book  paper.    Bradner  Smith  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Paper,  Class  2 — Bond  and  writing  paper,  Whiting  Paper  Company.. 
Chicago,  111. 

Paper,  Class  3 — Cover,  bristol,  manila  and  blotting.  Bradner  Smith  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Paper,  Class  4 — Wrapping  paper,  twine  and  toilet  paper,  Graham  Paper 
Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Paper,  Class  5 — Commercial  and  manila  envelopes.  Bradner  Smith  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Stationery  Supplies.     Illinois  Printing  Company,  Danville,  111 

Typewriter  Supplies.     Miller-Bryant-Pierce  Co.,  Aurora,  111. 
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On  all  requisitions  for  work  or  supplies  not  under  contract  quota- 
tions are  asked  for  and  order  placed  with  lowest  bidder.  All  quotations 
are  filed  with  the  Requisition  and  are  open  to  public  inspection. 

APPROPRIATION   FOR   PRINTING 

The  appropriation  for  printing  for  twelve  months  ending  June  30, 
1918,  for  the  following  officers,  courts,  departments,  etc.,  was  made  to 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  in  one  sum,  with  the 
amounts  apportioned  to  several  departments  as  shown: 


Department. 


Appropri- 
ation. 


Disburse- 
ments. 


Unex- 
pended 
balance. 


Per  cent 

iin- 
expended. 


Governor , 

Lieutenant  Governor 

Secretary  of  S  tate 

Illmols  State  Librarv 

Library  Extension  Commission 

Auditor  Public  Accounts 

Board  of  Equalization 

Stale  Treasurer 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction 

Attorney  General 

Appellate  Court,  1st 

Appellate  Court,  2d 

Appellate  Court,  .3d 

Appellate  Court,  4tli 

Department  of  Finance 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Labor 

Dei)artment  of  Mines  and  Minerals 

Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings 

Department  Public  Welfare 

Department  Ptiblic  Health 

Department  Trade  and  Commerce 

Department  Roinstraiion  and  Education... 

Adjutant  General 

Civil  Service  Commission 

State  Historical  Libra^ 

Legislative  Reference  Bureau 

TJnl versal  Laws  Commission 

Farmers'  Institu  te 


I  1,000 

250 

80,000 

1,000 

500 

35,000 

200 

2,900 

22,400 

12,500 

1,400 

500 

600 

330 

8,000 

15,575 

10,200 

5,175 

17,850 

10,750 

10,000 

41,900 

19,150 

17,500 

2,000 

10,200 

,   1,000 

100 

20,000 


$347,«8') 


I     733 

87 

78,540 

914 

412 

16,327 

189 

1,011 

20,245 

7,973 

1,265 

174 

448 

303 

1,401 

10,135 

8,509 

3,607 

13,950 

10,164 

8,879 

35,149 

7,882 

5,927 

1,947 

5,516 

558 

4 

12,085 


1257,324 


i      267 

163 

1,460 

86 

88 

18,673 

11 

1,889 

2,155 

4,527 

135 

326 

152 

27 

6,599 

5,440 

1,601 

1.568 

3,900 

586 

1,121 

6,751 

11,288 

11,573 

53 

4,684 

442 

96 

7,916 


190,656 


26.70 
65.20 

1.82 

8.60 
17.60 
53.25 

5.50 
65.14 

9.53 
36.22 

9.64 
65.20 
25.40 

8.18 
82.49 
34.93 
15.69 
30.30 
21.85 

5.45 
11.21 
13.72 
5&9« 
66.13 

2.66 
45.92 
44.20 
96.00 
39.55 


26.05 


In  addition  to  above,  purchases  were  made  for  the  following  institu- 
tions  and  divisions  for  which  the  appropriations  were  made  direct  to  the 
institutions  and  divisions: 

state  Bee-Keepers'  Association $      344  01 

G.   A.   R 938  05 

Supreme  Court  2,618  4ft 

Penitentiary  Commission   70  54 

Centennial  Commission    15,031  2$ 

State   Live   Stock   Breeders'   Association 230   13 

State    Poultry    Association 72  79 

Health  Insurance  Commission 878  40 

State  Council  of  Defense 10,475  36 

Teachers*  Pension  and  Retirement  Association 2,251  98 

Industrial    Survey    211  82' 

Pension  Laws  Commission 19  85- 

State  Geological  Survey 8,970  47 

Elgin.  State   Hospital 2,417  9$ 

Kankakee   State  Hospital 1,686  24 

State  Psychopathic  Institute 235  6S 

Jacksonville   State    Hospital 8,225  87 

Anna  State  Hospital 758  38 

Watertown   State  Hospital 429  99 

Peoria    State    Hospital 1,068  00 

Chester  State  Hospital 133  44 
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Chlcagro  State  Hospital    $4,340  77 

Alton    State   Hospital 761  57 

Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony 526  64 

State  Colony  for  Epileptics 478  39 

Illltiois  School  for  the  Deaf : 401  17 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 588  76 

Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 462  90 

Illinois  Soldiers'  and   Sailors'   Home 197  79 

Illinois  Soldiers'  Widows'  Home 207  89 

Illinois  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 693  66 

Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Inflrmarv.  ^ 592  00 

Illinois  State  Training  School  for  Girls v 424  47 

St.  Charles  School  for  Boys 1,158  98 

Illinois  State  Penitentiary 4,396  26 

Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary 1,556  65 

Illinois  State  Reformatory 5,957  50 

Illinois  State  Normal  University 2,773  12 

Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  University. 1,477  98 

Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University 2,830  76 

Western  Illinois  State  Normal  University 2,350  61 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  University 2,800  00 

Total  purchases  by  Division  of  Printing '  $338,769  25 

Paper  is  purchased  by  the  Division  of  Printing  and  supplied  for 
all  printing  work.  Records  are  kept  showing  orders  and  amounts  used 
on  all  work.    Stock  is  stored  at  the  following  places: 

INVENTORY  OF  STATE  STOCK,  JULY  1,   1918 

Illinois  Printing  Company. ..  $18,463  12       lUInois   State  Journal $2;672  58 

State  House  Basement 7,368  88       Jefferson  Printing  Co 1.381  92 

Old  State  Arsenal 14,723  25  Illinois  State  Reformatory. . .       2,420  73 

Schnepp  &  Barnes 1,412  67       Supply  Department   6,478  81 

Illinois   Litho.    &   Label   Co..       1,547  04  

Phillips  Brothers 131  10  Total   156.600  06 

Proof  on  all  printing  orders  is  read  by  proof  readers  of  the  Division 
of  Printing  in  addition  to  being  sent  to  the  department  ordering  the 
work,  for  their  correction  or  approval. 

Printer^s  copy  of  all  public  printing  ordered  is  retained  in  this  office 
for  a  period  of  two  years. 

THE   ABPKOPRIATIONS  / 

Total  appropriiEited  for  last  half  of  biennlum  besrinning  July  1.  1916.. .    $539,347  00 
Amount  expended  first  half  of  biennlum  beginning  July  1.  1917 257,324  00 

Difference  In  expenditures  for  last  half  of  biennlum  beginning  July  1, 

1916,  and  the  first  half  of  biennlum  beginning  July  1,  1917 $282,023  00 

HOW  THE  SAVING  WAS  MADE 

COMPETITIVE  BIDDING 

All  printing,  binding,  stationery  supplies,  paper,  etc.,  have  been 
bought  from  the  companies  holding  the  contracts  for  such  supplies. 
Most  of  these  contracts  were  made  and  went  into  effect  July  1,  1917. 

When  a  requisition  is  made  for  an  article  that  is  not  under  contract, 
letters  are  sent  out  asking  for  competitive  bids  and  the  order  is  given 
to  the  lowest  bidder  and  these  bids  are  filed  with  the  requisition  and 
duplicate  of  the  order.  All  successful  bidders  are  required  to  give  bond 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  contract  as  provided  by  the  statutes. 

PAPER  CONTRACTS 

In  1916  the  contract  for  M.F.  book  paper  was  $8.30  per  cwt.  In 
1918  the  contract  for  M.F.  book  paper  was  $6.78%  per  cwt.    Under  the 
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coniract  for  M.F.  book  paper  at  $5.78%  per  cwt.  244,310  pounds  were 
purchased.  Had  $8.30  been  paid  the  cost  would  have  been  $6,138.29 
more. 

The  contract  for  English  finish  book  in  1916  was  $9.25  per  cwt. 
and  in  1917  it  was  $8.30  per  cwt.  Enamel  book  was  $9.45  as  compared 
with  $8.75.    Eggshell  book  was  $9.70  as  compared  with  $8.05. 

PRINTING 

The  contracts  for  printing  are  exceptionally  low  and  all  work  is 
being  sent  to  the  contractor  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  The  print 
shop  at  the  Illinois  State  Eeformatory  at  Pontiac  is  being  kept  busy  for 
educational  purposes  as  the  printing  trade  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be 
taught  to  the  boys  who  are  sent  to  the  reformatory,  and  most  of  them 
like  the  trade. 

COPY   EDITED 

All  copy  is  prepared  for  the  printer  before  it  leaves  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Printing  by  the  copy  editor.  This  saves  all 
charges  for  changes  in  copy,  as  any  change  from  copy  necessitates  a  re- 
setting of  the  work.  This  has  been  found  a  very  economical  way  of 
handling  the  work. 

STANDARDIZING   SIZES   AND   UNIFORMITY   OF  BLANKS 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  the  blanks  have  been  made  of' 
standard  size  and  of  a  uniform  nature  so  that  all  departments  and  insti- 
tutions can  use  them.  This  enables  a  large  supply  to  be  printed  at  one 
time  and  placed  in  the  store  room.  This  not  only  saves  expense  but 
avoids  delay.  When  the  blanks  are  of  standard  size  the  paper  cuts 
without  waste. 

STORE  ROOM    WITH   POWER   CUTTER 

The  store  room  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  State  House  with  a 
power  cutter  intact.  This  has  proven  to  be  quite  a  saving  as  well  as  a 
convenience.  In  this  store  room  the  stock  is  cut  to  suit  the  needs  of  the 
different  officefc^.  All  scratch  pads  are  made  from  scraps  of  paper  and 
obsolete  blanks  and  these  pads  are  furnished  to  the  different  departments 
and  institutions  free.  Index  cards  3  by  5  inches  that  retail  at  $2.20  per 
thousand  are  manufactured  by  this  office  for  58  cents  per  thousand.  We 
manufacture  all  other  sizes  of  index  cards  at  the  same  rate  of  saving. 
Manila  folders,  letter  size,  that  retail  for  $12.00  per  thousand  are  manu- 
factured by  this  office  for  $6.34  per  thousand.  Legal  size  folders  that 
retail  for  $15.00  per  thousand  are  manufactured  by  this  office  at  $9.16 
per  thousand. 

OLD  FORMS 

At  the  time  the  Civil  Administrative  Code  went  into  effect  most  of 
the  offices  and  institutions  had  a  large  supply  of  old  blanks  on  hand.     In 
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most  cases  these  old  blanks  were  changed  by  overprinting  and  used. 
Where  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  change  these  blanks  were  made  into 
scratch  pads. 

PEINTINQ   REQUISITIONS 

All  departments  and  institutions  are  sending  their  printing  requi- 
sitions to  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  where  they 
are  approved  and  sent  to  this  office.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the 
copy  to  be  prepared  before  it  goes  to  the  printer,  the  stock  to  be  specified, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  made.  By  doing  this  it  has  enabled  the 
work  to  be  handled  with  much  economy. 

HOLDING   METAL 

When  it  is  anticipated  that  a  reprint  order  will  be  made  the  printer 
is  requested  to  hold  the  metal  in  order  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  pay  for  resetting  the  composition.  This  arrangement  was  provided 
for  in  the  contracts  made  with  the  printers,  and  will  especially  be  profi- 
table when  the  bills  for  the  Fifty-first  General  Assembly  are  printed, 
as  a  great  number  of  bills  are  introduced  in  both  branches  of  the  General 
Assembly  that  are  identical. 

ANTICIPATING  NEEDS 

When  the  contracts  for  paper  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  were  made 
in  1917  the  needs  of  all  offices  and  institutions  were  anticipated.  Pur- 
chases were  made  providing  supplies  that  will  last  from  one  to  two 
years.  Had  these  supplies  been  purchased  from  the  markets  at  the 
present  time  the  cost  would  have  been  from  25  per  cent  to  100  per  cent 
greater.  In  1917  our  contract  for  cotton  twine  was  40  cents  per  pound. 
The  market  today  for  the  same  twine  is  75  cents  per  pound.  M.P.  book 
paper  that  was  purchased  for  $5.78%  per  cwt.  cannot  be  purchased 
now  for  less  than  $9.45  per  cwt. 

TRANSPORTATION 

All  contracts  are  made  with  transportation  f.o.b.  Springfield,  or 
f  .o.b.  destination  of  order. 

DISCOUNTS 

This  office  has  deducted  during  the  past  year  $2,024.58  from  invoices 
for  discounts  on  bills.  This  was  made  possible  by  prompt  payment  of 
bills. 

SYSTEM  OF  ACCOUNTING 

A  complete  new  system  of  accounting  and  manner  of  keeping  the 
records  of  this  office  has  been  installed.  Monthly  reports  are  made  to 
each  department  and  elective  officer  showing  the  condition  of  the  appro- 
priation made  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  to  be 
expended  by  this  office  for  printing,  binding,  paper,  and  stationery  sup- 
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plies.  A  copy  of  all  invoices  are  sent  to  the  dififerent  offices  with  this 
financial  statement. 

All  orders  are  made  in  quadruplicate— i^ne  copy  is  sent  to  the  con- 
tractor, one  copy  to  the  department  or  office  ordering  the  supplies,  one 
copy  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  shipping  clerk,  and  one  is  kept  for  the 
records  of  this  office. 

When  the  invoices  are  paid  such  record  is  made  that  it  is  impossible 
for  an  invoice  to  be  paid  the  second  time.  All  invoices  are  paid  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  each  month  if  the  supplies  furnished  are  satisfactory 
and  according  to  contract.  Before  paper  invoices  are  approved  and  paid 
the  paper  is  tested  for  strength,  weight,  and  composition. 

BINDING 

In  many  cases  the  style  of  binding  has  been  changed  from  cloth  to 
paper  covers.  In  the  two  years  the  saving  will  be  at  least  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  ($7,000.00)  on  one  report.  The  binding  of  all  reports  has 
been  handled  in  the  same  manner  and  the  cost  has  been  reduced  where 
a  cheaper  binding  would  answer  the  purpose. 

LITHOGRAPHING 

Under  tlie  contract  of  1916  most  lithographed  letterheads  cost  the 
State  $3.65  per  thousand.  Under  the  contract  of  1917  lithographed 
letterheads  cost  the  State  $2.35  per  thousand.  The  original  litho- 
graphing is  paid  for  according  to  the  time  required  to  do  the  work  and 
it  is  a  part  of  tlie  contract  that  the  stones  are  the  property  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.  This  will  be  quite  a  saving  should  it  be  found  advisable  to 
change  the  contract. 

H.  L.  Williamson, 
Supermiendent  of  Printing. 


Report  of 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918 
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STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBUC  WELFARE 


Charles  H.  Tiiorne,  Director 

James  E.  McClure,  Assistant  Director 

Frank  D.  Whipp,  Fiscal  Supervisor 

John  L.  Whitman,  Superintendent  of  Prisons 

A.  L.  Bowen,  Superintendent  of  Charities 

Will  Colvin,  Superintendent  of  Pardons  and  Paroles 

H.  Douglas  Singer,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P.,  Alienist 

Herman  M.  Adler,  M.  D.,  Criminologist 

Division  of  Visitation  of  Adult  Blind,  118  North  LaSalle,  Chicago 
Charles  E.  Comstrock,  Managing  Officer 

Division  of  Visitation  of  Children,  Springfield 
Charles  Virden,  Stale  Agent 

State  Psychopathic  Institute,  Kankakee 
H.  Douglas  Singer,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P.,  Alienist 

Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute,  1812  West  Polk  Street,  Chicago 
Herman  M.  Adler,  M.  D.,  Criminologist 

Superintendent  of  Social  Service,  1812  West  l^olk  Street,  Chicago 

Mrs.  Helen  Anderson  Young 

Superintendent  of  Occupational  Therapy,  State  Psychopathic  Institute, 

Kankakee — Mrs.  Eleanor  Slagle 

ILLINOJS    state   institutions 

Elgin  State  Hospital,  Elgin,  Ralph  T.  Hinton,  M.  D.,  Managing  Officer 

Kankakee  State  Hospital,  Kankakee,  Eugene  Cohn,  M.  D.,  Managing 
Officer 

Jacksonville  State  Hospital,  Jacksonville,  E.  L.  Hill,  M.  D.,  Managing 
Officer 

Anna  State  Hospital,  Anna,  Cyrus  H.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  Managing 
Officer 

Watertown  State  Hospital,  Watertown,  M.  C.  Hawley,  M.  D.,  Managing 
Officer 

Peoria  State  Hospital,  Peoria,  Ralph  A.  Goodnek,  M.  D.,  Managing 
Officer 

Chester   State   Hospital,    Menard,    Frank    A.    Stubblefield,    M.    D., 
Managing  Officer 

Chicago  State  Hospital,  Dunning,  Charles  F.  Read,  M.  D.,  Managing 
Officer 


Alton  State  Hospital,  Alton,  Geokge  A.  Zeller,  M.  D.,  Managing  Officer 

Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony  Lincoln,  Thomas  H.  Leoxaiid,  M.  D., 
Managing  Officer 

Dixon  State  Colony,  Dixon,  H.  B.  Cakkiel,  M.  D.,  Managing  Officer 

The  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville,  H.  T.  White,  Managing 
Officer 

The  Dlinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  R.  W.  Woolstox,  Manag- 
ing Officer 

The  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  1900  Marshall  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  H.  0.  Hilton,  Managing  Officer 

The  Illinois  Soldiers^  and  Sailors'  Home,  Quincy,  John  E.  Andrew, 
Managing  Officer 

The  Soldiers^  Widows^  Home  of  Illinois,  Wilmington,  Mrs.  Nettie  F. 
McGowAN,  Managing  Officer 

The  Illinois   Soldiers^  Orphans^  Home,  Normal,  John  W.   Rodgers, 
Managing  Officer 

The  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  904  W.  Adams,  Chicago, 
H.  J.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Managing  Officer 

The  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys,  St.  Charles,  Colonel  C.  B.  Adams, 
Managing  Officer 

The  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Geneva,  Clara  E.  Hayes,  M.  D., 
Managing  Officer 

Illinois  State  Penitentiary,  Joliet,  E.  J.  Murphy,  Warden 

Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary,  Menard,  James  A.  White,  Warden 

Illinois    State   Reformatory,    Pontiac,    James    F.    Scouller,    General 
Superintendent 


public  welfare  commissioners 
Frank  P.  Norbury,  M.  D.,  Springfield 

Benjamin  R.  Burroughs,  Edwardsville 

Emil  6.  HiRscH,  Chicago 

Dr.  Edwin  C.  Hayes,  Urbana 

Amelia  B.  Sears,  Chicago 

Annie  Henrichsbn, 

Executive  Secretary,  Springfield 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 


The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  tried  to  give  good  service  as 
cheaply  as  possible. 

Many  difficulties  have  been  encountered,  most  of  them  due  to  the 
unexpected  problems  produced  by  the  war,  which  we  have  handled  as 
best  we  could. 

Many  problems,  however,  arise  because  constitutional '  and  legal 
limitations  make  continuity  of  operations  impossible. 

Most  of  these  limitations  are  necessary  and  unavoidable,  but  as 
much  elasticity  as  possible  should  be  permitted  the  department. 

As  it  is,  tlie  principal  officers  of  the  department  are  compelled  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  over  trivial  matters  and  in  searching 
for  ways  to  accomplish  temporary  economy  with  full  knowledge  that  it 
is  at  the  expense  of  the  future. 

I  believe  that  close  definitions  of  general  appropriations  should  be 
withdrawn,  the  naming  of  the  account  hoing  sufficient  to  determine  its 
purpose. 

Because  of  the  war  we  .have,  except  in  one  instance,  abandoned  all 
plans  which  will  involve  the  use  of  men  or  materials  in  any  considerable 
amount,  although  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  number  of  people 
to  be  cared  for  is  increasing  steadily  and  as  all  institutions  are  crowded 
beyond  capacity,  additions  cannot  be  postponed  for  very  long  without 
causing  distress  to  the  communities  of  the  State. 

While  during  war  time  it  is  not  advisable  to  build  building?,  except 
in  cases  of  real  urgency,  T  am  of  the  belief  that  appropriations  should 
nevertheless  be  made  with  the  understanding  that  only  urgent  buildings 
will  be  undertaken  and  that  the  appropriations  are  made  in  order  to  be 
available  should  the  war  end  before  the  Fifty-second  General  Assembly 
convenes. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  people  that  the  difficult  readjustment 
period  after  the  war  will  be  greatly  eased  if  public  projects  are  un- 
dertaken. 

Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  the  State  should  be  in  position  to  be 
ready  to  undertake  whatever  part  is  necessary. 

Excepting  the  Alton  State  Hospital  and  the  Dixon  State  Colony 
all  of  our  hospitals  should  be  considered  as  completed  plants,  requiring 
onlv'  a  few  additions  for  rounding  them  out. 

This  is  because  the  operating  units  are  nearlv  in  balance  and  addi- 
tions to  dormitories  will  require  additions  to  kitchen^,  dininsr  rooms, 
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and  power  plants  and  will  result  in  a  hodge  podge  of  buildings  of  which 
none  will  be  good. 

During  the  next  biennium  we  will  endeavor  to  prepare  plans  cover- 
ing the  necessary  additions  for  completing  and  balancing  each  in- 
stitution. 

From  endeavors  to  ascertain  true  present  conditions  and  future 
needs,  I  have  reached  three  principle  conclusions: 

FIEST.  UNTIL  THE  STATE  BEGINS  TO  INSURE  ITSELF 
AGAINST  THE  FUTURE,  BY  PREMIUMS  PAID  FOR 
PREVENTIVE  TREATMENT,  IT  WILL  NEVER  HAVE 
FACILITIES  FOE  THE  CARE  OF  THE  INCOMPETENT 
EQUAL  TO  THE  DEMAND. 

Experts  agree  that  insanity  and  feeble-mindedness  bear  true  aver- 
ages to  general  population  and  that  they  will  increase  at  least  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  in  population. 

The  normal  rate  of  increase  at  all  institutions  is  about  1,000  each 
year,  which  calls  for  the  equivalent  of  one  additional  institution  every 
two  years,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1,200,000  per  year  at  present. 

SECOND.  THERE  SHOULD  BE  ESTABLISHED,  AS  SOON 
AS  IT  IS  POSSIBLE  TO  DO  SO,  ANOTHER  INSTITU- 
TION FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED,  SERVING  THE 
NORTHERN  PART  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  present  institution  at  Lincoln  has  a  proper  capacity  of  1,600 
with  2,265  present.  It  is  so  overcrowded  that  we  have  been  obliged  to 
refuse  to  accept  further  commitments. 

THIRD.  AUTHORITY  SHOULD  BE  GRANTED  FOR  THE 
PREPARATION  OF  PLANS  AND  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
LAND  IN  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO  FOR  A  CENTRAL 
GROUP  OF  HOSPITALS  TO  BE  USED  FOR  EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND  RESEARCH  PURPOSES  IN  AFFILIATION 
WITH  UNIVERSITIES,  SCHOOLS  OF  NURSING  AND 
PHYSICIANS. 

THE  GROUP  TO  INCLUDE : 

A.  THE  EYE  AND  EAR  INFTl^^MARY. 

B.  A  SURGICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

C.  A  PSYCHOPATHIC  HOSPITAL. 

D.  A  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

The  present  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  served  73,439  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1918,  mostly  children,  [t  is  the  one  State  institution 
which  h  doing  state-wide  preventive  work.  It  treats  only  the  poor, 
provonting  much  blindness,  deafness  and  pauperism.  It  is  a  God-send 
to  tlic  pof)|)le  whom  it  reaches  and  its  service  should  be  extended. 
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The  available  appropriation  for  land  is  sufficient  but  I  do  not 
think  it  wise  to  locate  except  as  a  part  of  the  central  group  for  which 
I  hope  appropriation  will  be  made  in  due  cour?c.  The  building  must 
wait  until  after  the  war. 

The  Surgical  Institute,  when  established,  will  save  hundreds  of 
young  children  from  becoming  permanent  cripples  and  future  charges 
upon  society.  It  should  be  located  in  Chicago  because  that  is  the  only 
place  in  the  State  where  sufficient  surgical  talent  is  available. 

A  finished  scheme  would  include  a  Surgical  Institute  for  acute 
and  educational  purposes,  traveling  clinics  for  preventive  treatment  and 
a  country  resort  for  helpless  and  incurable  cases. 

Traveling  clinics  should  be  employed  for  the  preventive  treatment 
of  blindness,  deafness,  infantile  paralysis  and  other  crippling  diseases. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  could  send  out  clinics  from  the  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary for  treatment  of  trachoma  and  as  a  beginning  of  the  service  of 
the  future  Surgical  Institute  for  cliildren,  could  send  out  clinics  for 
treatment  of  surgical  oases. 

These  clinics  would  save  hundreds  of  children  each  year  from  be- 
coming permanently  disabled  and  charges  upon  society  and  would  also 
be  most  excellent  educational  devices  for  spreading  the  gospel  of 
prevention. 

The  cost  will  be  very  much  less  than  equivalent  work  in  institutions. 

A  Psychopathic  Hospital  is  much  needed  for  the  study  of  pre- 
ventive treatment  and  for  the  training  of  physicians,  nurses,  and  other 
specialists  in  mental  and  nervous  diseases.  It  is  also  needed  for  research 
work,  for  which  the  state  should  be  liberal,  because  if  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  even  one  phase  of  insanity  could  be  discovered  the  returns 
would  be  a  thousand  fold.    We  should  do  our  part. 

A  General  Hospital  of  about  200  beds  is  needed  for  educational  and 
training  purposes  and  should  be  closely  affiliated  with  the  State  Uni- 
versity Medical  Schools,  which  must  have  hospital  facilities  before  its 
students  can  be  registered.  The  joint  use  of  facilities  such  as  power, 
heat,  light  and  laboratories,  would  be  true  economy. 

While  I  am  not  making  plans  for  the  State  University,  I  think  it 
proper  to  state  my  belief  that  the  study  of  medicine  is  in  its  infancy  and 
that  Chicago,  in  Illinois,  should  maintain  its  present  position  as  the 
center  of  influence  in  medical  education. 

These  buildings  should  not  be  attempted  until  after  the  war  but  as 
they  are  much  needed  I  helieve  that  plans  should  be  made  and  land 
obtained  so  that  evervthincr  will  be  readv  when  the  time  comes. 

FINANCES 

Food  prices  have  increased  78  per  cent  since  the  war,  fuel  106  per 
cent  and  general  supplies  an  average  of  91  per  cent. 
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We  ^vill,  nevertheless,  end  the  appropriation  biennium  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  paid  for  these  items  of  from  25  to  36  per  cent,  pro- 
ducing a  deficit  of  $1,500,000.00. 

In  all  other  items  we  will  keep  within  appropriations. 

We  have  managed  to  keep  up  with  necessary  payroll  increases  in 
some  measure  by  applying  accumulations  due  to  vacancies  to  increased 
wages.  The  vacancies  were  caused  by  army  enlistments  and  by  resigna- 
tions of  our  best  people  who  could  get  more  with  private  industries.  The 
total  result,  while  seemingly  good,  represents  a  very  decided  loss. 

We  should  have  at  least  30  per  cent  increase  in  appropriations  for 
salaries  and  wages  for  judicious  distribution,  but  by  no  means  for  a  flat 
increase. 

LAWS 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  governing  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment are,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  most  part  good  and  show  clearly  an 
intention  upon  the  part  of  the  various  legislatures  to  provide  for  the 
proper  care  and  treatment  of  the  wards  of  the  State. 

There  are,  however,  some  inconsistencies,  some  gaps  and  a  few  obso- 
lete sections,  which  we  will  endeavor  to  cover  by  amendments  to  be 
offered  for  consideration  to  the  Firty-first  General  Assembly. 

SHORTAGE  OF  HELP 

Because  of  the  Army  demands,  the  great  majority  of  our  medical 
officers,  trained  in  psychiatry,  have  left  us,  as  have  also  the  majority  of 
our  trained  nurses,  and  skilled  employees  of  all  sorts,  making  efficient 
operating  very  difficult  and  causing  us  to  adopt  a  policy  of  holding  on 
without  expectation  of  much  progress. 

I  cannot  say  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  advanced  age  draft  but  I 
feel  sure  that  unless  some  cognizance  is  taken  of  our  situation  the 
*Tiome  fires^^  will  burn  very  low. 

BUILDINGS 

The  buildings  of  the  various  institutions  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  are  mostly  old  and  in  an  unduly  ad- 
vanced stage  of  depreciation  because  of  insufficient  upkeep  in  the  past. 

While  the  department  expect*?,  during  the  period  of  the  war,  to  do 
nothing  beyond  ordinary  maintenance,  it  will  in  a  few  years  be  necessary 
to  spend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  order  to  bring  the  buildings 
back  to  a  serviceable  and  economic  state. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  institutions  there  are  buildings  for  whidi  tlic 
State  has  not  received  value  for  the  price  paid ;  and  in  nearly  all  of  tlie 
institutions  of  the  older  type  there  exist  fire  hazards  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  but  a  public  institution.  This  is  particularly  true  at  the 
Anna  State  Hospital  and  the  Chicago  State  Hospital,  each  having  build- 
ings which  I  consider  extra  hazardous  and  recommend  that  as  soon  as  it 
is  possible  to  do  so,  they  be  torn  down  and  replaced  with  new. 
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The  newer  buildings  of  the  one  story  type  are  mucli  better  and 
more  advantageous  both  from  the  point  of  operation  and  the  treatment 
of  patients. 

LAND 

The  total  acreage  owned  is  about  11,000  acres,  of  which  about  10,400 
acres  are  available  for  farm  and  garden  purposes. 

Few  of  the  institutions  have  as  much  land  as  they  could  profitably 
use  with  the  labor  available. 

At  the  State  Keformator}^  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys,  the 
Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary  and  at  all  of  the  hospitals,  we  have  large 
numbers  of  patients  or  inmates  who  need  to  labor  out  of  doors  for  their 
own  benefit,  and  as  tlie  labor  costs  nothing  extra,  utilizing  it  for  the 
raising  of  food  products,  which  the  State  w^ould  othenvise  be  obliged  to 
buy,  presents  great  economy. 

At  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiaiy  v/e  could  advantageously  buy 
cheap  bottom  land  and  dike  it  with  our  own  labor,  making  a  valuable 
farm  in  a  manner  which  private  enterprise  could  not  afford  to  undertake. 

The  land  about  Pontiac  is  too  valuable  to  consider,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  Colony  could  not  be  established  at  a  distance  from  the 
Eeformatory  and  operated  to  advantage. 

These  institutions  could  easily  operate  an  additional  thousand  acres 
each,  furnishing  supplies  to  those  institutions  which  cannot  produce 
enough,  such  as  the  Orphans',  Soldiers^  and  Widows'  lioni(»s. 

Additional  land  can  be  used  at  most  of  the  other  institutions  and  a.s 
land  will  always  be  w^orth  the  purchase  price  and  will  pay  a  large  return, 
the  State  can  afford  to  buv  all  it  needs. 

THE  DUTY    OF   THE   STATE 

For  practical  purposes,  the  department  has  decided  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  care  for  those  groups  of  citizens  who  are  unable  to 
care  for  themselves  and  who  must  be  handled  cpllectively. 

The  groups  are:  Insane,  feeble-minded,  delinquent,  defective  de- 
linquent, epileptic,  blind,  deaf,  dependent  and  criminal. 

THE   INSANE 

The  concensus  of  opinion  in  the  department  is  that  the  problem  of 
the  insane  is  pretty  well  cared  for,  excepting  that  instead  of  being  a  little 
ahead  of  our  needs,  we  are  a  little  bit  behind. 

THE   FEEBLE-MINDED 

There  is  a  startling  need  for  consideration  of  the  prevalence,  increase 
and  results  of  feeble-mmdedness. 

Insanity  represents  the  failure  of  a  once  complete  brain;  whereas, 
feeble-mindedness  indicates  literally  a  brain  which,  in  common  parlance, 
is  not  "all  there.'^ 
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To  ascertain  its  prevalence  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  survey 
because  enough  have  already  been  made  to  prove  that  the  average  to 
population  runs  true. 

An  estimate  of  1  to  500  is  conservative  and  upon  a  population  of 
6,250,000  would  give  12,500  feeble-minded  in  this  State,  who,  for  the 
good  of  the  race,  should  be  in  segregation. 

Covering  20  per  cent  of  cases  with  one  institution  which  is  60  per 
cent  overloaded,  caring  for  all  sorts  and  conditions,  from  babies  to 
adults,  many  helpless  cripples  and  all  incompetent,  with  commitments 
stopped,  the  situation  is  desperate. 

Unlike  other  institutions  there  is  no  population  turn  over;  all  ar6 
there  for  life. 

Additions  to  the  Lincoln  plant  will  not  suffice  because  the  grounds 
are  as  completely  occupied  as  they  should  be. 

The  solution  lies  in  another  institution  and  the  need  is  urgent,  so 
much  so  that  it  should  be  built  in  spite  of  war  conditions. 

THE   DELINQUENT 

The  number  of  delinquent  boys  and  girls  is  apparently  increasing 
rapidly  and  our  facilities  for  taking  care  of  them,  especially  at  the  St. 
Charles  School  for  Bovs,  will  soon  be  exhausted.  Unless  additional 
facilities  are  provided,  and  probably  long  before  they  can  be  ready,  we 
will  be  obliged  to  refuse  further  commitments. 

THE   DEFECTIVE  DELINQUENT 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  our  delinquent  and 
penal  institutions  class  as  mentally  defective  delinquents,  and  the  ex- 
perts say  that  they  belong  neither  in  the  institutions  for  delinquents, 
nor  in  the  institution  for  mental  defectives,  but  are  a  class  unto  them- 
selves, requiring  special  attention  with  segregation  of  sexes. 

This  should  be  taken  up  after  the  war. 

THE  EPILEPTIC 

The  11,000  epileptics  in  the  State  for  whom  the  Dixon  State 
Colony  was  built  have  not  materialized. 

We  have  twice  notified  all  judges,  county  clerks,  staters  attorneys 
and  newspapers  without  results  to  date,  although  it  may  be  that  the 
admissions  will  gradually  increase  in  number. 

Unfortunately  no  provision  was  made  for  children. 

The  law  provides  for  voluntary  admissions  only  and  should  some- 
time be  amended  to  provide  for  legal  commitments  of  dependent  and 
insane  epileptics. 

THE  BLIND 

We  have  rejuvenated  the  school  at  Jacksonville  and  have  begun  to 
install  new  courses  of  instruction  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  occupations 
which  will  enable  the  students  to  be  self-sustaining  in  after  life. 
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The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  at  Chicago  is  an  expensive 
absurdity,  being  more  custodial  than  industrial. 

Until  a  place  is  made  for  the  care  of  the  helpless  blind,  it  wiU  be 
impossible  to  operate  the  institution  properly. 

The  whole  problem  of  the  blind  should  be  reorganized  and  should 
provide  for  employment  and  a  salesroom  for  their  products. 

THE    DEAF 

The  school  at  Jacksonville  has  been  repaired,  painted  and  put  in 
reasonably  good  condition.  It  is  the  oldest  institution  in  the  State,  a 
fact  which  is  apparent. 

We  expect  to  better  conditions  and  improve  the  courses  of  study 
but  it  will  require  time. 

THE   DEPENDENT 

The  soldiers  and  the  soldiers'  widows  have  now  reached  such  an 
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advanced  age,  and  the  death  rate  is  so  great,  that  we  need  not  consider 
them  as  offering  any  difficult  institution  problem. 

The  question  of  dependent  children,  however,  needs  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  at  Normal,  of  course,  now  houses 
but  few  orphans  of  soldiers,  its  principal  business  being  to  furnish  a 
home,  education  and,  where  possible,  adoption  to  dependent  children. 

There  are  so  many  dependent  children  in  the  State  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  what  is  the  duty  of  the  State  with  respect  to  them. 

At  present  the  population  of  the  home  is  augmented  largely  from 
communities  which  have  no  other  means  of  caring  for  the  children,  and 
is  confined  principally  to  emergency  cases. 

I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  make  definite  recommendations  but  sug- 
gest that  the  Legislature  should  determine  what  will  be  the  policy  of 
the  State  with  respect  to  its  dependent  children. 

THE   CRIMINAL 

Perhaps  owing  to  the  increase  of  probation  and  an  improvement  m 
the  system  of  paroles,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  population  of  the- 
penal  group,  reaching  nearly  100  in  each  of  the  two  northern  institu- 
tions and  150  in  the  southern. 

In  common  with  other  advanced  communities  we  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  criminals  are  largely  mental  and  physical  defectives  and 
victims  of  environment,  more  in  need  of  medical  treatment  and  habit 
training  than  of  pimisliment. 

The  strict  limitations  for  the  use  of  appropriations  and  the  insuffici- 
ency thereof  has  caused  much  hazard,  great  distress,  expensive  economy 
and  inefficiency  in  the  penal  institutions. 

They  should  be  placed  in  the  same  financial  position  as  the  chari- 
table group. 
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The  woman's  prison  as  a  part  of  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary  is  a 
failure,  being  lost  in  the  larger  unit. 

A  woman's  prison  and  a  woman's  reformatory  should  be  established 
in  conjunction  with  the  new  State  Farm,  which  could  handle  the  forty 
women  now  in  the  prison  and  the  larger  number  who  could  properly  be 
sent  to  a  reformatory  but  not  to  a  prison. 

PENAL   JNSTITrTKJXS 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  about  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary 
because  the  Penitentiary  Commission  has  a  new  penitentiary  in  process 
of  building.  The  new  one  is  much  needed  and  should,  in  cooperation 
with  the  department,  be  hurried  to  a  stage  of  completion  which  will 
permit  of  partial  occupancy ;  after  which  it  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
department  for  completion  with  prison  labor. 

With  the  exception  of  the  smoky  atmosphere,  most  of  the  reasons 
for  the  building  of  the  new  penitentiary  at  Joliet  apply  to  the  Southern 
Illinois  Penitentiary,  and  in  time  to  come  this  also  should  be  replaced. 

The  Illinois  State  Eeformatory  at  Pontiac  is  very  much  better  than 
•either  of  the  two  penitentiaries,  requiring  only  better  upkeep  than  it  has 
had,  including  the  strengthening  of  certain  ])oorly  constructed  buildings, 
which  will  sometime  collapse  otherwise. 

We  have  forbidden  the  use  of  the  top  floor  of  the  administration 
ibuilding  because  the  fire  hazard  is  too  great  to  risk.  The  building  itself 
is  old  and  in  such  condition  that  it  would  Im?  wise  to  remove  the  unused 
ihird  storv. 

Any  increase  in  the  capacity  of  this  institution  should  be  made  by 
-undertaking  the  colony  system. 

FARM,   GARDENS   AND   DAIRIES 

There  has  been  good  cooperation  between  our  farm  consultant  antl 
the  institution  farmers,  with  the  result  that  in  most  places  we  have  had 
excellent  farm  crops,  an  abundance  of  garden  products,  and  have  in- 
creased our  live  stock  materially. 

The  value  of  our  farm  products  in  1918  was  in  excess  of  $700,000 
which  represents  a  substantial  increase  in  actual  products  over  any  other 
year  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

FIRE    PROTECTION 

Almost  none  of  our  institutions  are  properly  protected  against  fire, 
a  matter  which  we  are  covering  by  requests  to  the  Legislature  for  appro- 
priations, based  upon  recommendations  made  by  the  State  Fire  Marshal. 

EMPLOYMENT   OF   INMATES 

For  their  own  good  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  costs,  the  depart- 
ment is  endeavoring  to  furnish  everybody  employment  of  a  useful  char- 
acter with  due  consideration  of  mental  and  physical  handicaps. 
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There  is  no  dispute  oi'  the  fact  that  work  is  as  necessary  for  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  inmates  of  our  various  institutions  as  it  is 
for  everyone  else. 

Many  of  our  undertakings  being  new,  have  been  difficult  to  carry 
on  because  of  lack  of  money,  a  difficulty  which  we  hope  will  be  overcome 
hereafter,  because  it  can  be  shown  that  everything  we  have  undertaken 
will  }:ay  its  way. 

Prison  industries  wiU  not  amount  to  much  until  capital  is  available 
and  a  real  industrial  policy  authorized. 

THE    FUTUJiE 

Believing  that  the  duty  of  the  State  lies  in  handling  and  solving 
those  social  problems  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  general  health  of 
the  communities,  or  which  tend  to  produce  social  derelicts,  I  venture 
to  call  your  attention  to  some  problems  which  the  State  will  eventually 
i)e  obliged  to  control  as  a  matter  of  protection. 

It  is  fortunate  that  nature  tends  to  breed  out  the  weak,  else  the  race 
would  eventually  be  overwhelmed  by  its  own  short-comings. 

The  State  now  spejids  nearly  one-third  of  its  revenue  through  this 
department  and  touches  only  the  sharp  edge  of  the  problems. 

It  is  so  elsewhere  and  indicates  that  the  problems  are  already 
beyond  the  capacity  of  society  to  cope  with  by  presimt  methods. 

Practically  all  expert  testimony  is  to  the  elfect  that  we  must  "catch 
them  young^'  and  apply  preventive  treatment. 

It  will  be  costly  for  a  generation  but  in  the  long  run  it  will  be 
found  cheaper  to  attack  causes  than  to  care  for  end  results. 

The  State  expects  to  endure  for  a  long  time. 

Sooner  or  later  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  State  to  undertake  school 
hygiene,  in  fact  it  should  be  doing  it  now,  because  we  now  know  that 
75  per  cent  of  all  lichool  children  need  surgical  or  medical  attention. 

The  problems  of  environment  and  housing  can  not  much  longer  be 
avoided  because  it  is  apparent  to  everyone  that  a  large  proportion  of 
deficiencies  are  caused  by  bad  environment  and  bad  housing. 

Eventually  the  State  must  control  tubercular  sanatoriums  and  may 
find  it  advisable  to  conduct  one  or  more,  in  which  case  they  should  be 
considered  hospitals,  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
with  the  Department  of  Health  cooperating  as  professional  advisors. 

Hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases  will  soon  be  advo- 
cated and  will  be  essential  for  preventive  treatment  of  the  degenerative 
diseases  which  keep  our  State  hospitals  full. 

If  the  State  is  to  do  its  work  well,  it  should  obtain  the  social 
history  of  every  inmate  before  commitment  or  admission.  It  should  look 
after  the  social  welfare  of  inmates  while  in  the  rare  of  the  State,  and 
see  to  it  that  their  families  do  not  suffer,  lest  the  State  create  more 
distress  than  it  relieves.     It  should  follow  up  discharged  cases  of  all 
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kinds  in  order  to  make  sure  that  those  who  are  sent  back  into  civil  life 
will  be  able  to  remain  there. 

To  accomplish  these  results  there  should  be  created  with  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  a  division  of  social  service  to  include  the 
present  child  visiting  and  placing  agents  and  the  present  parole  agents. 

To  the  present  pitifully  small  and  inadequate  force  there  should  !)e 
added  at  least  fifty  social  workers,  a  number  representing  about  one-hall' 
of  the  real  need,  but  sufficient  to  make  a  start  along  the  lines  of  pre- 
ventive treatment. 

With  this  service  enough  patients  could  be  relased  from  hospitals 
to  pay  the  costs. 

Probation  is  a  success  and  should  be  fostered.  It  is  a  public  welfare 
project  and,  given  a  little  money  for  employees,  this  department  will 
endeavor  to  increase  the  use  of  probation  by  the  courts. 

No  changes  are  needed  in  the  laws  at  present. 

Compulsorj'  school  attendance  is  a  child  welfare  project  and,  there- 
fore, power  and  authority  should  be  conferred  upon  the  Director  of  Public 
Welfare  to  administer  and  enforce  the  law  relating  to  compulsory  edu- 
cation, including  school  census,  employment  certification  and  minimum 
statistics  requiremeut.s. 

The  reports  of  the  fiscal  supervisor,  heads  of  divisions  and  heads 
of  institutions  follow.  Each  one  has  been  requested  to  give  free  expres- 
sion to  his  thoughts,  bearing  upon  the  work  to  be  done  rather  than  upon 
work  accomplished. 

The  cooperation  of  other  departments  and  elective  State  officers 
has  been  perfect  and  has  helped  us  over  many  rough  spots. 

I  wish  to  testify  to  the  high  class  of.  employees  which  I  found  in 
the  department.  High  and  low  they  are  in  every  particular  ecjual  to 
those  found  in  the  best  organized  corporations  and  have  shown  a  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  a  willingness  to  cooperate  which  has  been  exceedingly 
gratifying. 

The  department  service  flag  carries  452  blue  stars  and  three  gold 
stars. 

Charles  H.  Thorne, 

Director. 


REPORT  OF  FISCAL  SUPERVISOR 


The  passing  of  the  fiftieth  biennial  period  of  the  statehood  of 
Illinois^  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  financial  management  of  her  State 
institutions,  is  an  epoch  unparalleled  in  the  Staters  history. 

In  the  past  biennium  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  institutional 
affairs  has  taken  place,  brought  about  by  the  creation  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  and  the  abolishment  of  the  old  Board  of  Admin- 
istration and  the  three  boards  of  managers  of  the  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions.  Formerly  the  activities  of  these  twenty-three  State  insti- 
tutions were  controlled  by  these  agencies,  but  now  the  administration  is 
centralized  in  one  department.  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  with 
a  general  office  in  the  capitol  building  at  Springfield. 

The  purchase  of  supplies  for  all  of  tliosio  institutions  is  now  being 
executed  by  a  central  agency,  a  superintendent  of  purchases;  building 
contracts  are  now  let  by  the  supervising  architect  and  the  supervising 
engineer,  all  of  these  officers  being  under  the  control  of  an  independent 
organization  designated  as  The  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings. 

Financial  transactions  of  every  kind  are  now  scrutinized  by  the 
Finance  Department  and  before  bills  are  paid  they  must  bear  the  approval 
of  the  director  of  that  department. 

The  constructive  legislation  reorganizing  these  institutions  under 
the  control  of  one  department,  has  been  one  of  the  notable  achievements 
of  the  biennium. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  biennium  on  July  1,  1916,  according  to 
reports  filed  with  this  department  by  the  managing  officers,  wardens  and 
general  superintendent,  the  penal  and  charitable  institutions  had  a  net 
surplus  of  $1,151,345.67  and  the  Illinois  State  Eeformatory  reported  a 
deficit  of  $16,216.50,  which  deducted  from  the  abovo  sum  would  make 
a  total  net  surplus  of  $1,135,129.17. 

On  account  of  the  inadequate  appropriations  made  in  1915  by  the 
General  Assembly  for  operating  these  institutions  and  the  abnormal 
increase  in  prices  of  all  commodities  due  to  the  war,  when  Governor 
Lowden  came  into  office  in  January,  1917,  his  administration  faced  a 
colossal  deficit  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  General  Assembly  to  appro- 
priate large  sums  of  money  to  pay  bills  incurred  up  to  and  including 
June  30,  1917,  and  there  were,  also,  a  number  of  outstanding  hills  wait- 
ing action  of  the  court  of  claims  before  being  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly.     There  were  several  outstanding  accounts  covering  bill?  in- 
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curred  prior  to  July  1,  1917,  where  contracts  had  not  been  completely 
fnllBlled  by  contractors  which  were  paid  out  of  current  appropriations 
for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1917.  All  of  these  appropriations,  bills 
paid  out  of  current  appropriations  and  bills  awaiting  action  of  the  court 
of  claims,  make  a  total  deficit  of  $1,006,142.23.  The  total  deficiency 
of  appropriations  amounted  to  $813,520.92,  the  bills  incurred  prior  to 
July  1,  1917,  and  paid  from  current  appropriations,  $120,583.05  and 
those  awaiting  action  of  the  court  of  claims,  $72,038.26. 

After  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  assumed  control  on  July 
1,  1917,  it  paid  from  current  appropriations,  $120,583.05  in  bills  which 
had  been  previously  incurred  by  the  institutions  and  which  increases  the 
present  deficit  that  amount. 

The  last  General  Assembly  made  the  titles  of  the  operating  appro- 
priations for  all  the  institutions  uniform  and  classified  them  into  ten 
standard  accounts,  namely:  Salaries  and  wages,  office  expenses,  travel- 
ing expenses,  operating  supplies  and  expenses,  industrial  working  capital, 
school  supplies,  repairs,  equipment,  buildings  and  land. 

The  total  appropriations  for  all  welfare  purposes  covering  the 
biennium  beginning  July  1,  1917,  amounted  to  $14,475,419.00. 

After  the  department  had  been  in  operation  for  one  year  on  July  1, 
1918,  the  Finance  Department  reported  that  there  was  a  deficit  of 
$696,240.00  in  the  operating  expense  account,  but  by  deducting  savings 
in  other  appropriations,  the  deficit  would  be  reduced  to  $390,809.00. 
The  deficiency  reported  by  the  Director  of  Finance  does  not  include 
transfers  such  as  clothing,  shoes,  furniture  and  other  articles  from  the 
Illinois  State  Penitentiary,  at  Joliet,  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary 
at  Menard,  the  State  Reformatory  at  Pontiac,  to  other  institutions  and 
the  inter-change  of  articles  between  all  institutions.  The  raw  material 
used  by  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  was  paid  for  out  of  appro- 
priations for  industrial  working  capital  and  on  account  of  inadequate 
appropriations  for  operating  expenses  of  all  institutions,  these  institu- 
tions have  not  been  reimbursed.  These  transfers  amounted  to  $344,- 
133.00  and  by  adding  this  amount  to  $696,240.00  the  deficit  reported  by 
the  Director  of  Finance,  it  would  be  increased  to  $940,373.00  for  the 
operating  fund  on  a  total  basis  for  all  institutions,  or  on  a  net  basis  for 
all  appropriations  to  $634,942.00.  These  bills  have  not  been  paid  for  the 
reason  that  the  State  is  morally  bound  to  pay  the  claims  of  outside  con- 
tractors and  firms  before  settling  the  claims  of  one  State  division  against 
another.  Had  these  bills  been  paid  the  cash  available  would  have  been 
greatly  reduced  and  probably  exhausted  before  the  Legislature  could 
meet  and  provide  deficiency  appropriations.  The  right  of  the  author- 
ities in  creating  these  deficiencies  cannot  be  questioned  by  fair-minded 
people  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  it  ij^  mandatory  on  the  part 
of  penitentiary  officials  to  keep  and  care  for  convicts  committed  to  their 
custody;  that  these  officials,  if  necessary,  may  exceed  appropriations  to 
carrv  out  the  order  of  the  court.    Inasmuch  as  manv  of  the  inmates  in 
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the  charitable  institutions  are  also  committed  by  the  courts,  it  is  a 
parallel  case  for  the  reason  that  these  inmates  also  must  have  necessary 
food,  clothing  and  proper  care. 

When  the  General  Assembly  meets  in  January  next  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  deficiency  appropriation  to  pay  bills  to  and  including 
June  30,  1919.  The  Finance  Department,  computing  the  deficit  for  all 
institutions  on  the  present  basis  of  expenditures,  estimates  that  $1,- 
500,000  will  be  required  for  this  purpose.  If  the  penal  institutions 
are  reimbursed  for  transfers  of  clothing,  etc.  to  other  institutions, 
$500,000.00  must  be  added,  making  the  deficit  approximately  $2,000,000. 
If  the  war  continues  and  prices  remain  as  they  are,  or  increase,  and  the 
department  is  expected  to  operate  the  institutions  without  a  deficit,  the 
Legislaure  must  provide  larger  appropriations  for  the  next  biennium. 

The  institutions  are  now  on  a  war  basis  and  never  before  has  there 
been  such  strict  economy  practised  in  their  management.  Officials  and 
employees  have  been  repeatedly  cautioned  to  conserve  food  and  other 
articles  which  are  vital  factors  in  the  winning  of  the  war  and  this  has 
met  with  hearty  cooperation.  Inmate  labor  has  been  more  extensively 
used  in  manufacturing  clothing  and  underu^ear  than  ever  before.  Waste 
material  has  been  utilized  in  making  articles  of  clothing,  bed  quilts  have 
also  been  made  out  of  waste  material,  takin<x  the  place  of  woolen 
blankets  formerly  purchased  at  a  yearly  cost  of  over  $20,000. 

The  prospect  for  good  crops  this  year  is  the  only  bright  spot  that 
appears  on  the  financial  horizon  of  our  State  institutions.  Estimates 
indicate  that  there  will  be  an  increased  production  of  food  and  otlier 
articles.  This  year  their  value  up  to  June  30th  is  estimated  at  $549,- 
300.00,  in  1917,  $390,000.00;  and  for  1916,  $330,000.00.  Estimates, 
including  the  fall  crops  not  harvested  at  this  date,  indicate  that  the 
productions  will  be  over  $780,000.00. 

The  total  quantities  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  pro- 
duced on  our  State  institution  farms  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1918,  and  their  market  value  according  to  quotations  was :  Pork,  197,211 
pounds  (981/o  tons)  at  $.23,  $45,358.53;  beef,  85,177  pounds  (42y2 
tons)  at  $.20",  $17,034.40;  poultry  13,787  pounds  at  $.30,  $4,136.10; 
eggs  15,644  dozen  at  $.33,  $5,162.52;  milk  606,962  gallons  at  $.28, 
$169,949.36. 

Institutions  formerly  selling  swill  are  now  feeding  hogs,  which  has 
been  a  source  of  considerable  profit  to  the  State.  Some  of  the  hogs 
were  fattened  without  a  grain  of  corn  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  this  can  be  profitably  done  up  to  a  weight  of  250  pounds 
for  each  hog,  but  after  that  weight  is  attained  it  is  unprofitable  for  the 
reason  that  the  meat  becomes  soft  and  unsuitable  for  food.  Considerable 
profit  has  also  accrued  to  certain  institutions  on  account  of  a  scarcity  of 
farm  labor  due  to  the  war,  in  exchanging  inmate  labor  putting  in  crops* 
and  harvesting  for  neighboring  farmers  for  exchange  of  stock  feed,  such 
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as  corn,  oats,  alfalfa,  clover  and  timothy  hay,  and  at  one  institution  alone 
during  the  past  year  this  amounted'to  at  least  $6,000. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  gratefully  acknowledges  receipt 
of  170,780  pouiids  of  fish,  or  over  85  tons  of  food,  gratuitously  furnished 
the  twenty-three  State  charitable  and  penal  institutions  by  the  Game  and 
Fish  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Based  on  the 
average  price  of  fish  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  this  repre- 
sents a  saving  of  approximately  $30,000  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  expended  for  food.  By  the  cooperation  of  the  Game  and  Fish 
Commissioner  it  has  saved  the  tax-payers  of  this  State  that  amount  of 
money  which  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  expense  of  operating  tho 
Division  of  Fish  and  Game. 

Notwithstanding  all  of  the  saving  that  has  been  effected,  the  unpre- 
cedented high  prices  paid  for  food,  clothing  and  other  necessities  of  life 
have  practically  swamped  the  finances  of  the  institutions  and  created 
large  deficits  in  their  operating  supply  accounts.  The  excessive  increases 
in  prices  paid  by  the  State  of  Illinois  in  some  of  the  principle  articles  of 
supplies  are:  In  1914,  when  the  war  commenced,  the  State  was  paying 
$1.47  per  ton  for  screening  coal,  while  now  this  price  is  $3.03,  an  in- 
crease of  106  per  cent.  Flour  which  was  $3.50  a  barrel  then,  now  costs 
$10.40,  an  increase  of  191  per  cent.  Fresh  beef  fores  were  $9.30  cwt., 
while  now  they  are  $13.50,  an  increase  of  47  per  cent,  and  fresh  beef 
hinds  increased  54  per  cent.  Sugar  was  bought  for  $4.37  cwt.,  then  and 
it  now  costs  $8.09,  an  increase  of  86  per  cent.  Potatoes  advanced  103 
per  cent  in  the  same  period  and  the  greatest  increase  is  in  navy  beans 
which  soared  in  price  from  $2.21  per  bushel  to  $6.45,  an  increase  of 
192  per  cent.  Some  of  the  other  percentages  of  increase  in  the  same 
period  are  bacon:  116  per  cent;  fresh  fish,  128  per  cent;  poultry, 
87  per  cent;  lard,  177  per  cent;  corn  meal,  145  per  cent;  rice,  207  per 
cent;  and  cheese,  63  per  cent. 

In  the  monthly  Labor  Review  of  July,  1918,  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  in  an  article  entitled,  "Prices  and 
Cost  of  Living,"  a  comparison  is  made  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  United 
States,  by  groups  of  commodities  for  each  month,  from  1913  up  to  and 
including  May,  1918.  This  comparison  shows  great  increases  in  whole- 
sale prices  on  important  commodities  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in 
Europe.  The  article  referred  to  states  that  the  percentages  of  increase 
in  prices  from  1913  to  May,  1918,  have  been:  Food,  etc.,  78  per  cent; 
cloths  and  clothing,  134  per  cent;  fuel  and  lighting,  71  per  cent;  metalg 
and  metal  products,  77  per  cent ;  lumber  and  building  materials,  47  per 
cent;  chemicals  and  drugs,  109  per  cent;  house  furnishing  goods,  88 
per  cent;  farm  products,  112  per  cent;  miscellaneous,  96  per  cent;  and 
pn  all  commodities,  91  per  cent. 

Due  to  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  inability  of  the  State  to 
Focure  necessary  employees  at  salaries  and  wages  formerly  paid,  there 
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has  been  a  material  increase  in  the  payroll.  Owing  to  many  vacancies 
in  the  service  during  the  past  year,  a  surplus  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $130,000  was  accumulated  up  to  July  1,  1918,  but  this  fund  has 
practically  all  been  absorbed  by  an  increase  in  the  schedule  of  salaries 
and  wages.  These  increases  allowed  were  in  changing  the  amount  of 
maintenance  commutation  to  officers  and  employees  living  outside  of  the 
institutions  and  entitled  to  maintenance  from  $12  to  $24  a  month  and 
this  amounted  to  approximately  $74,000  a  year.  Employees  not  entitled 
to  maintenance  in  the  mechanical  class  all  received  an  advance  of  $20 
a  month,  making  an  addition  to  the  payroll  of  approximately  $21,000 
per  year  and  each  attendant,  graduate  nurse,  hydrotherapist  and  regis- 
tered nurse  was  advanced  $10  a  month,  and  all  supervising  nurses  $5  a 
month,  making  an  additional  annual  increase  in  the  payrolls  of  over 
$200,000.  All  of  these  additions  represent  a  total  increase  in  the  pay- 
roll of  $315,000  a  year.  By  spreading  the  $130,000  accumulated  surplus 
of  the  first  year  of  the  biennium,  with  the  amount  appropriated  for 
salaries  and  wages  covering  the  second  year,  providing  there  are  no 
material  increases  in  wages  or  additions  to  the  force,  or  radical  re- 
classification of  employees,  the  department  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
payrolls  without  additional  appropriations. 

The  institutions  operating  industries  reported  to  the  department 
that  the  revenue  received,  and  articles  manufactured  for  the  State  insti- 
tutions during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  amounted  to  $574,206.23. 
This  was  apportioned  as  follows:  Illinois  State  Penitentiary,  $266,394; 
Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary,  $156,951;  Illinois  State  Reformatory, 
$90,244.63 ;  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  $60,616.58. 

Cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Finance,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
prescribe  uniform  bookkeeping  for  all  of  the  State  institutions  and 
divisions,  has  brought  about  a  revised  system  of  accounting  for  our 
institutions  which  will  be  effective  October  1  of  this  year.  The  new 
method  will  include  a  cost  system  for  all  institutions  operating  industrial 
departments,  the  need  for  which  has  been  apparent  for  many  years. 

Eecomraendations  for  improving  the  system  of  handling  institu- 
tional finances  are : 

A  change  should  be  made  in  the  method  of  paying  bills  as  the 
system  in  vogue  unnecessarily  duplicates  work  and  causes  delay  in  pay- 
ment. These  bills,  or  invoices,  are  now  sent  direct  from  the  firm  con- 
tractor to  the  institutions  where  they  are  verified,  stamped  with  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  receiving  officer  as  to  quantities  received ;  then  they  are 
vouchered  at  the  institution,  a  schedule  is  marlo  and  all  of' the  papers 
are  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  at  Springfield,  where 
bills  are  again  verified,  signed  by  the  Director  of  Public  Welfare  and 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works  for  the  signature  of  its  director. 
Then  they  are  delivered  to  the  Finance  Department  for  another  verifica- 
tion and  tho  signature  of  its  director;  finally,  they  reach  the  Auditor  of 
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Public  Accounts  for  payment,  who  again  verifies  and  if  he  approves, 
issues  his  warrant  on  the  State  Treasurer  and  mails  it  to  the  payee. 

The  system  should  be  changed  so  that  invoices  will  be  first  sent  to 
the  institution  to  have  the  quantities  checked  and  receive  the  receiving 
officer^s  endorsement,  then  they  should  be  sent  to  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment to  be  vouchered  and  delivered  to  the  State  Auditor.  This  change 
will  not  only  save  considerable  time  in  handling  but  vnll  materially 
lessen  the  expense  of  verifying  their  correctness  and  of  auditing. 

There  should,  also,  be  a  change  in  the  method  of  handling  payrolls 
so  that  the  officers  and  employees  can  be  paid  more  promptly.  Now  these 
officers  and  employees  often  have  to  wait  until  the  tenth  to  the  middle 
of  the  month  before  the  remittance  is  received  from  Springfield  to  meet 
the  payroll.  The  method  now  is  for  each  institution  to  send  in  a  pay- 
roll to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  at  the  end  of  each  month, 
then  the  extensions  are  checked,  the  name  verified  and  automatic  in- 
creases checked  by  a  card  index;  then  they  receive  the  signature  of  the 
Director  of  Public  'Welfare,  after  which  they  are  delivered  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for.  certification  and  as  soon  as  they  are  certified 
by  that  department  they  are  delivered  to  the  Department  of  Finance 
where  they  are  again  verified  and  receive  the  signature  of  the  Director 
of  Finance  before  being  sent  to  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  for  pay- 
ment. The  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  on  account  of  specific 
appropriations  being  made  for  each  position,  receive  individual  warrants 
from  the  State  Auditor  for  the  officers  and  employees,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  charitable  institutions  a  warrant,  representing  the  total  monthly 
pajrroll,  is  sent  to  the  managing  officer  who  issues  his  check  to  each 
individual  officer  and  employee. 

All  of  the  payrolls  should  be  verified  and  checked  in  one  department 
thus  avoiding  a  duplication  of  work,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  logical  place 
for  all  of  this  work  is  in  the  Finance  Department.  The  payrolls  should 
be  sent  direct  to  the  Finance  Department,  their  certification  expedited 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  then  delivered  to  the  State  Auditor 
for  payment,  who  should  issue  individual  warrants  for  each  employee. 

A  change  should  be  made  in  the  method  of  appropriating  money 
for  salaries  and  wages  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  penal  and  the 
reformatory  institutions.  These  appropriation  bills  should  be  drawn  on 
a  lump  sum  basis  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bill  for  charitable  institu- 
tions. On  account  of  the  war,  the  scarcity  of  labor,  and  a  general  in- 
crease in  wages  throughout  the  country,  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep 
employees  at  salaries  and  wages  specified  in  the  appropriatioji  bills.  In 
some  instances  a  saving  could  be  made  by  paying  lower  salaries,  and  if 
these  appropriations  were  made  in  lump  sums  they  would  be  more  work- 
able and  would  make  possible  uniform  salaries  for  officers  and  employees 
performing  like  service  in  the  different  penal,  reformatory  and  charitable 
institutions.    As  appropriations  are  now  made,  there  is  no  uniformity 
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in  the  rates  paid  for  the  same  service.  There  should  also  be  some 
elasticity  in  the  appropriations  in  order  to  cover  emergencies  which  arise 
from  time  to  time  in  these  institutions.  There  are  times  when  addi- 
tional employees  are  imperatively  needed  and  the  State  is  obliged  to  pay 
increased  wages.  This  was  fully  demonstrated  during  the  riots  at  the 
Illinois  State  Penitentiary  and  at  other  institutions  when  suitable  em- 
ployees could  not  be  secured  at  the  salaries  fixed  iu  the  appropriations. 

Contingent  funds  should  be  established  for  each  institution  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  discharged  convicts  and  inmates  as  required  by  law. 
There  is  no  provision  to  do  this  and  consequently  the  warden  or  man- 
aging oflScer  is  either  required  to  pay  these  amounts  from  his  own  funds 
or  technically  violate  the  law  by  advancing  it  from  trust  funds  in  his 
custody,  a  practice  which  should  not  be  countenanced.  Trust  funds  are 
inviolate  and  sacred  and  imder  no  circumstances  should  their  use  be  even 
temporarily  diverted.  The  convicts  and  other  inmates,  when  their  times 
expire  should  not  have  to  wait  at  the  institutions  until  the  discharge 
money  is  received  from  Springfield.  They  are  entitled  to  receive  $10 
when  discharged  or  paroled  and  during  the  last  few  months,  since  in- 
dustrial paroles  have  been  made  for  war  work,  these  payments  have 
been  considerable  in  amount.  At  the  Illinois  State  Penitentiary  in  one 
month  they  ran  as  high  as  $3,000.  It  is  not  just  nor  proper  to  ask 
institution  officers  to  perform  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  law  unless 
funds  are  provided  to  meet  the  requirements. 

The  above  recommendations  are  not  given  in  a  spirit  of  criticism 
but  are  presented  herewith  for  a  betterment  in  the  service. 

The  present  financial  system  has  been  a  success,  is  a  step  in 
advance  and  a  decided  improvement  over  the  old  one.  With  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  all  departments  of  the  State,  many  difficult  problems 
have  been  solved  in  these  trying  times  and  the  achievements  of  the  ad- 
ministration greatly  augmented. 

Grateful  acknowledgments  are  extended  to  all  departmental  officers, 
the  institutional  staffs  and  employees,  and  the  general  office  force  for 
their  cooperation  and  loyal  support  in  performing  my  duties  as  fiscal 
supervisor  during  the  past  biennium. 

Frank  D.  Whipp, 

Fiscal  Supervisor, 


—16  A  C 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PRISONS 


The  Superintendent  of  Prisons  has  the  honor  of  herewith  sub- 
mitting the  first  biennial  report  for  the  penal  and  correctional  group  of 
institutions  under  the  new  Civil  Administrative  Code. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  report  as  to  details,  inasmuch  as  the 
wardens  and  superintendents  of  the  several  institutions  have  referred  to 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  doing  more  than 
to  comment  briefly  upon  conditions  in  a  general  way. 

By  direction  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Chester 
State  Hospital  for  Insane  Criminals  was,  during  the  last  year,  trans- 
ferred from  the  Division  of  Charities  and  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Division  of  Prisons,  thus  making  it  more  accessible  to  the  needs 
of  the  penal  group  of  institutions.  However,  the  provision  made  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  insane  criminals  at  the  new  prison  at  Lockport 
would  render  further  occupation  of  the  Chester  State  Hospital  unneces- 
sary and  would  permit  of  its  abandonment,  inasmucli  as  its  construction 
and  location  is  not  suited  to  the  purposes  it  is  now  used  for. 

The  organization  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  created 
under  the  new  Civil  Administrative  Code  makes  possible  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  penal  system  for  the  State  which  should  produce  better  results 
than  has  heretofore  been  obtained.  The  facilities  at  hand  for  the  de- 
velopment of  such  a  system  are  the  2,200  acre  farm  at  Lockport,  near  the 
old  site  of  Joliet  prison;  the  provisions  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
prison  on  this  farm  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one;  the  separation  of 
the  present  women^s  prison  from  the  prison  for  men;  the  legislative 
enactment  providing  for  a  State  penal  farm  for  misdemeanants,  and  the 
provisions  under  the  "sentence  commitment  and  parole"  act  providing 
for  transfer  of  inmates  from  one  institution  to  another.  All  of  these 
things  will  give  impetus  to  an  effort  that  should  be  made  to  create  an 
efficient  penal  system  for  the  State. 

A  good  start  has  already  been  made  along  this  line.  The  plans  for 
the  new  prison  at  Lockport  provide  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings 
for  the  care  of  the  insane,  which  will  be  separate  from  the  prison  proper. 
Like  provisions  are  made  for  the  mentally  deficient  or  feeble-minded 
ones  where  the  construction  of  buildings  and  the  surroundings  will  give 
opportunity  for  the  proper  care  of  such  cases.  After  these  classes  of 
cases  are  removed  from  the  prison  population  and  the  physically  sick 
properly  housed  and  cared  for  in  buildings  erected  for  that  purpose, 
the  remaining  prison  population  are  to  be  classified,  treated  and  housed 
in  wavs  best  fitted  to  their  needs. 
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There  will  be  inaugurated  a  progressive  merit  system  that  will  en- 
courage and  give  opportunity  to  the  inmates  to  prepare  themselves  for 
ultimate  freedom  through  the  operation  of  the  Parole  Law.  Under  this 
system,  after  suflBcient  progress  has  been  made  by  the  inmates,  the  plans 
for  construction  make  the  sort  of  provisions  that  will  enable  the  manage- 
ment to  give  opportunity  to  the  prisoners  to  live  in  and  learn  how  to 
adapt  themselves  properly  to  community  life.  After  profiting  by  this, 
they  will  be  fit  subjects  to  work  and  live  upon  the  farm,  a  perfect 
normal  life.  It  can  be  seen  from  this,  that  the  plans  contemplate  and 
that  an  actual  start  has  been  made  to  make  of  the  new  prison  at  Lock- 
port  a  modern  institution  providing  for  a  large  per  cent  of  the  prison 
population  to  be  housed  in  buildings  differing  entirely  from  the  old- 
time  cell  block  construction.  With  2,200  acres  of  land  upon  which  it 
is  built,  it  will  be  more  like  a  farm  colony,  with  provisions  for  sufficient 
and  efficient  restraint  for  those  needing  it. 

Then  in  the  development  of  the  penal  system  will  come  the  inaugur- 
ation of  a  State  penal  farm  for  misdemeanants,  an  institution  that  the 
last  Legislature  realized  the  need  of,  and  one  that  the  coming  Legisla- 
ture will  undobutedly  provide  the  means  for.  In  addition,  there  should 
be  provisions  made  for  a  reformatory  for  women.  This  should,  like  the 
women's  prison  at  Joliet,  be  a  part  of  the  penal  system,  but  not  a  part 
of  an  institution  that  is  managed  for  men. 

After  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  new  prison  at  Lockport 
and  the  penal  farm  for  misdemeanants  have  been  observed  and  con- 
sidered, then  it  will  be  determined  that  changes  should  be  made  and 
perhaps  a  new  institution  built  to  be  managed  along  the  same  lines  as 
indicated  above  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  antiquated  prison  construc- 
tion at  Menard.  At  any  rate,  by  that  time,  it  will  have  been  demon- 
strated that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  prison  population  could  be  utilized 
to  a  greater  advantage  for  the  State,  as  well  as  for  the  prisoners,  in  doing 
work  for  the  State  outside  of  the  prison  walls  in  the  development  of  a 
more  adequate  and  efficient  penal  system. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  penitentiaries  is  in  reality  a  forceful 
argimient  in  favor  of  such  a  management  of  the  reformatory  at  Pontiac. 
Steps  along  this  line  have  already  been  taken,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  institution. 

The  law  says  that  inmates  of  all  such  institutions  shall  be  handled 
in  such  a  way  and  given  such  treatment  "as  shall  prevent  them  from 
returning  to  criminal  courses,  best  secure  their  self-support  and  accom- 
plish their  reformation.*' 

A  real  and  practical  demonstration  is  now  being  made  through  the 
efforts  of  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  the  effect  that  long  con- 
finement in  cells,  behind  prison  walls,  under  rigid  discipline,  that  does 
not  take  into  account  the  individuality  of  prisoners,  is  not  the  most 
effective  way  that  previous  violators  of  the  law  can  be  led  into  good 
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citizenship.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  in  the  penal  group  of 
institutions^  many  of  whom  had  long  terms  yet  to  serve,  have  been  pre- 
pared by  being  placed  in  the  right  attitude  of  mind  and  inspired  with 
a  laudable  ambition  in  life^  or,  in  other  words,  having  made  themselves 
fit  subjects  for  special  parole  were  sent  out  to  different  portions  of  the 
State  to  do  industrial  work  for  the  Government  in  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  and  equipment  for  carrying  on  the  present  war.  As  is  indi- 
cated in  the  report  of  the  Warden  at  Joliet,  practically  all  of  these  men 
are  doing  well.  They  have  adopted  habits  of  industry  and  have  fitted 
themselves  into  society  in  a  way  that  makes  of  them  good  citizens. 
About  three  hundred  and  forty  of  the  above  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
population  at  Joliet  and  there  are  now  upwards  of  three  hundred  more 
undergoing  a  course  of  preparation  which  when  completed  will  make 
them  eligible  for  special  parole,  and  they  undoubtedly  will  do  as  well 
as  the  others  have  done.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  about  two 
hundred  others  who  have  been  working  and  living  upon  the  farm  at 
Lockport,  all  doing  weU,  and  making  efforts  to  fit  themselves  for  future 
useful  careers.  Also,  out  of  that  same  population  there  have  been  about 
one  himdred  and  twenty-five  sent  out  each  day  to  the  site  of  the  new 
prison  to  do  construction  work  there. 

Similar  demonstrations  have  been  made  at  Menard,  the  difference 
being  that  instead  of  men  being  assigned  to  construction  work  on  the 
outside,  they  have  done  road  work  in  that  community. 

In  view  of  the  demonstrations,  the  problem  of  developing  the  in- 
dustrial feature  of  the  institution  (which  has  been  given  but  little 
attention  of  late  years)  ought  to  be  taken  up  with  the  determination 
of  solving  it  by  the  development  of  the  greater  penal  system. 

The  present  population  at  Joliet  should  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  be  moved  to  the  site  at  Lockport  and  the  new  prison  completed 
with  the  use  of  prison  labor.  The  construction  work  on  the  new  penal 
farm  for  misdemeanants  could  be  done  entirely  with  such  labor.  Other 
labor  that  prisoners  are  capable  of  doing,  in  which  the  State  is  inter- 
ested, might  as  a  matter  of  economy,  if  for  no  other  reason,  be  given 
them. 

The  State  use  of  prison  labor  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
perfection  of  a  scheme  for  prison  management  that  will  bring  the  best 
results  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  prison 
population. 

The  management  of  a  penal  system  is  just  as  much  a  business  pro- 
position as  is  the  business  that  supplies  the  needs  or  necessities  of  life 
to  its  patrons.  The  prisons  are  either  making  good  citizens  out  of  those 
who  previously  were  law  violators,  or,  they  are,  because  the  officials  have 
not  the  proper  understanding  of  the  problems  confronting  them,  return- 
ing to  society  what  in  reality  is  a  real  menace.  Consequently,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  such  methods  be  adopted  as  will  bring  about 
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the  best  resxilts  obtainable  to  all  concerned.  This  can  only  be  done  after 
a  thorough  study  has  been  made  and  an  intelligent  conclusion  reached 
as  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  inmates.  Then,  in  a  business-like  way, 
the  institution  should  be  equipped  to  supply  these  needs. 

Primarily  the  important  feature  of  a  prison  management,  should 
have  to  do  with  the  actual  building  of  character;  the  promoting  of  a 
feeling  of  respect  for  the  law  and  the  preparation  of  convicts  while  in 
confinement  so  that  with  a  correct  viewpoint  of  life  and  in  the  proper 
attitude  of  mind  they  can  successfully  enter  society  and  assume  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  The  strictly  punitive  method 
that  provides  but  one  treatment  for  all  alike  that  does  not  recognize  the 
individuality  of  inmates  or  arrange  for  classification  and  various  kind 
of  treatment  has  proven  to  be  a  failure.  The  system  that  will  produce 
the  best  results  provides  for  an  exhaustive,  careful  and  intelligent  study 
of  each  individual  so  that  they  will  be  understood,  their  weaknesses 
recognized  and  the  treatment  prescribed  that  will  meet  the  individual 
needs,  whether  it  will  be  a  treatment  for  their  physical  or  mental 
health,  or  to  overcome  the  lack  of  proper  training,  the  effect  of  bad 
environment,  insufficient  education,  habits  of  idleness,  or  any  of  the 
many  other  things  that  tend  to  contribute  toward  delinquency  and  crime. 

The  real  essentials  that  should  be  considered  by  a  prison  manage- 
ment so  far  as  the  inmates  are  concerned,  are: 

First — Proper  treatment  of  the  mentally  or  physically  sick. 

Second — Classification  according  to  needs  and  abilities  of  the  in- 
dividual inmates. 

Third — A  progressive  merit  system  working  toward  freedom. 

This  progressive  merit  system  to  be  a  thing  that  is  entirely  visible 
to  prisoners;  serving  to  maintain  discipline  and  promote  industry,  as 
well  as  fit  them  for  useful  careers  in  their  after  life. 

Modem  thought  concludes  that  the  causes  of  crime  are  exceedingly 
complex  and  include  physical  and  mental  health,  training,  environment, 
habits  and  education. 

All  prisoners  should  be  thoroughly  examined  upon  being  committed 
and  a  determination  reached  in  the  individual  cases,  as  near  as  may  be, 
of  the  underlying  causes,  and  when  that  is  done  a  treatment  determined 
upon — a  treatment  that  would  moat  effectively  meet  the  needs. 

In  this  progressive  merit  system,  inhuman  punishment  should  be  no 
part  of  the  treatment.  However,  during  the  early  period  of  their  con- 
finement prisoners  should  be  closely  observed  as  to  their  inclinations  and 
be  under  rather  rierid  discipline  or  restraint.  At  any  rate,  they  should 
be  given  no  responsibility.  They  will  during  this  period  show  their 
weaknesses  and  need  of  training  along  certain  lines.  As  they  receive 
this  thev  will  begrin  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  assume  responsibility; 
then  jrradnallv  the  prison  restraint  can  he  removed  and  thev  can  be 
placed  v^oTo  nnd  more  upon  their  own  TO<jponsibility.    Fp  to  this  time, 
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they  undoubtedly  have  needed  the  restraint  of  prison  walls  and  have 
been  more  or  less  reliant  upon  prison  rules.  However,  they  have  shown 
their  ability  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  progressive  merit  system  and  the 
authorities  can  then  well  afford  to  test  them  as  to  their  ability  to  govern 
and  adapt  themselves  in  community  life,  opportunity  for  which  should 
be  provided  for  in  the  construction  of  the  prison  in  order  te  permit 
prisoners  to  demonstrate  their  reliability  when  placed  upon  their  own 
responsibility.  After  this  they  are  fit  subjects  for  assignment  to  the 
farm  where  the  supervision  is  such  as  is  given  ordinarily  upon  any 
farm.  Then  when  they  are  finally  paroled,  the  State  can  reasonably 
expect  that  they  will  show  the  results  of  the  operation  of  a  rational  penal 
system,  the  principal  aim  and  object  of  which  is  to  develop  good  citizen- 
ship out  of  a  prison  population. 
Bespectfully  submitted, 

John  L.  Whitman,  • 
Superintendent  of  Prisons. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CHARITIES 


Against  obstacles  that  appeared  insurmountable  and  over  ditiiculties 
that  appeared  unbridgeable,  Illinois  State  charitable  institutions  have 
made  extensive  progress  during  the  first  period  of  our  participation  in 
the  war  for  democracy. 

This  progress,  as  a  review  of  the  record  is  made,  demonstrates  what 
can  be  done  when  the  roads  are  roughest  and  travel  is  most  arduous. 

Notwithstanding  the  inroads  the  demands  for  skilled  and  profes- 
sional men  and  women  for  labor  and  material  have  made  upon  these  in- 
stitutions— inroads  that  at  times  almost  denuded  them  of  experienced 
workers,  without  furnishing  inexperienced  workers  as  substitutes,  not- 
withstanding the  rising  costs  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  need 
for  conserving  appropriations — they  have  come  through  with  a  record  of 
achievements  of  which  Illinois,  in  her  hundredth  year,  may  be  proud. 

Some  how  or  other  their  ranks  have  filled.  Women  have  stepped 
into  men's  places.  Work  for  older  men,  some  of  them  partly  disabled 
has  been  found.  Sacrifices  have  been  made  by  others.  Those  left  behind 
have  felt  their  duty  the  more  keenly.  Untrained  people  have  suddenly 
found  themselves  possessed  of  latent  abilities.  What  we  would  have 
regarded  as  a  big  undertaking  under  normal  conditions  have  been 
carried  out  to  completion  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  the  service;  true, 
with  more  or  less  of  delay  but  nevertheless  done  and  done  fairly  well. 
We  feel  safe  in  the  assertion  that,  at  the  end  of  this  year,  our  institu- 
tional service  is  in  better  condition  than  it  was  at  the  beginning. 

THE  LESSON  IN  COOPERATION  WELL  LEARNED 

The  most  important  result  of  the  year,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  well 
learned  lesson  in  cooperation.  Our  institutions  now  know  that  they  are 
only  units  in  one  great  enterprise,  the  success  of  which  depends  upon 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  each  part;  they  know,  as  they  have  never 
known,  that  its  one  for  all,  all  for  one. 

Along  with  this  has  developed  the  consciousness  that  a  true  institu- 
tion service  must  stand  upon  its  own  feet,  must  do  for  itself  all  the  many 
things  which  in  years  past  it  considered  to  be  the  duty  and  prerogative 
of  outsiders.  It  has  learned  also  the  wholesome  lesson,  which  every 
other  profession  and  business  has  learned  from  the  war,  that  the  service, 
rendered  before  the  war,  fell  short  of  possibilities  and  failed  to  give  all 
that  the  public  had  a  right  to  expect. 

This  is  an  intangible  thing  of  which  we  write ;  its  presence  may  be 
known  only  by  tangible  results. 
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Let  U8  enumerate  some  tangible  results  of  the  year. 

Two  new  institutions,  inherited  by  us  in  an  unfinished  condition 
have  been  made  habitable  and  have  been  opened  to  reception  of  patients 
in  the  face  of  a  most  dismal  prospect  of  failure. 

THE  ALTON   STATE  HOSPITAL  OPENED 

The  Alton  State  Hospital  for  mental  cases,  located  at  an  inacceas 
ible  point  beyond  the  city  of  Alton  presented  an  administration  building, 
two  large  receiving  cottages,  an  employees  house  of  two  hundred  capacity, 
one  cottage  almost  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  a  power  plant,  a  bakery,  a 
laundry,  and  a  combination  domestic  service  under  one  roof,  including 
a  kitchen,  big  enough  to  serve  5,000  patients,  a  dining  room,  butcher 
shop,  cold  storage  and  store  house.  These  buildings  were  all  complete 
but  the  furniture  and  equipment  had  not  been  installed.  Some  of  it 
had  been  delivered.  The  power  house  had  not  been  tested.  Many  elec- 
tric, heat,  power,  light  and  plumbing  connections  remained  to  be  made. 
The  institution  had  been  planned  on  a  uniform  grade  which  left  the 
walks  in  some  places  below  the  ground  and  in  other  places  above  it.  No 
roads  had  been  built  and  no  grading  of  grounds  attempted.  The  street 
car  line  had  not  been  extended  from  the  city  to  the  grounds.  It  appeared 
hopeless  to  expect  employees  to  remain  so  isolated  from  city  life. 
Nearby  were  war  industries  paying  high  wages  and  combing  the  country 
for  employees.  It  seemed  useless  to  attempt  to  organize  a  force  at  the 
new  hospital. 

Dr.  George  A,  Zeller  who  had  opened  the  Peoria  State  Ho^ital 
some  years  before  was  appointed  superintendent  and  took  charge  July 
16,  1917.  With  a  little  labor  which  could  be  employed  and  the  services 
of  some  thirty  male  patients  who  had  been  living  in  a  farm  house  nearby, 
the  walks  were  uncovered,  the  weeds  cut,  the  furniture  set  up,  buildings 
cleaned  out  and  made  ready  for  occupancy.  The  power  plant  was  fired. 
Connections  as  fast  as  material  and  mechanics  could  be  gotten  were 
made.  Laundry  and  bakery  equipment  was  very  slow  and  expensive  but 
was  finally  in  working  order. 

Within  two  months  transfers  of  patients  from  other  hospitals  began 
to  arrive  and  the  population  in  less  than  ten  months  increased  to  725, 
nearly  all  of  which  came  from  other  State  hospitals,  thereby  relieving 
their  crowded  wards. 

THE  MATTER  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Employees  remained  even  under  the  handicaps.  Meanwhile  pressure 
was  placed  upon  the  street  car  company,  the  C.  &  A.  and  the  Burlington 
railways,  to  carry  out  an  agreement  made  when  the  hospital  was  located, 
to  the  effect  that  a  subway  should  be  built  under  the  C.  &  A.  and  a 
viaduct  over  the  Burlington  and  the  street  car  tracks  extended  to  tiie 
grounds.  Innumerable  delays  were  encountered.  All  kinds  of  excuses 
were  offered  for  putting  off  the  work  but  it  has  been  done  and  street 
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car  servioe  has  been  established  to  a  point  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
entrance  to  the  hospital  grounds.  After  the  war  the  line  will  be  brought 
to  the  gates. 

The  car  line  extension  itself  was  finally  made  possible  by  the  em- 
ployment of  thirty-five  paroled  men  from  the  Chester  prison  who  put 
through  the  job  in  about  fifty  days. 

The  hospital  has  1^000  acres  of  land.  Crops  this  year  demonstrate 
the  need  of  much  artificial  fertilizer.  The  farm  houses  and  out  buildings 
acquired  with  the  land  are  being  converted  either  for  employees  or  for 
small  colonies  of  male  patients^  employed  on  the  farming  operations. 

There  are  available  small  sums  for  grading^  for  walks,  and  for  roads. 
It  is  expected  to  expend  them  yet  this  year  but  they  will  scarcely  make 
a  beginning.  The  hospital  lacks  many  of  the  refinements  that  go  with 
established  institutions.  It  is  in  the  rough  and  raw  stage  but  another 
year  will  see  just  as  marked  advances  as  have  characterized  this  year. 

Too  much  praise  can  not  be  given  to  those  employees  who  have 
served  so  well  nor  to  the  patients  whose  labors  account  for  so  much  of 
the  material  progress. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  skill  and  genius  of  Dr.  Zeller  that,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  discouragements,  he  has  never  lost  his  rare  sense  of  humor 
nor  allowed  his  optimistic  spirit  to  be  dampened. 

THE  DIXON  COLONY  FOB  KPIIiBPTIOB 

The  second  institution  to  be  opened  is  the  Dixon  State  Colony  for 
epileptics.  Conditions  here  were  far  more  discouraging  than  at  the 
Alton  State  Hospital.  The  administration  building,  a  small  two  story 
structure,  a  power  plant,  bakery,  laundry,  and  two  colonies,  each  of 
which  IS  composed  of  three  one-story  patient  cottages,  a  kitchen  and 
dining  room,  were  finished  but  unfurnished  and  unconnected  with 
water,  heat,  or  light  or  sewer. 

The  institution  was  entirely  devoid  of  walks  or  roads.  The  city  of 
Dixon  had  carried  out  its  agreement  by  building  a  brick  paved  road  and 
a  street  car  line  to  the  gates.  The  administration  building  is  located 
a  third  of  a  mile  back  from  this  road  and  the  two  colonies,  one  on  the 
right  and  one  on  the  left  are  about  1,500  feet  from  it.  The  power  plant 
and  service  buildings  are  at  least  2,500  feet  behind  the  administration 
building.  No  provision  whatsoever  had  been  made  for  housing  em- 
ployees. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Carriel,  who  had  had  many  years  experience  as  a  man- 
aging officer,  took  hold  of  this  situation  on  August  1,  1917. 

SOME  OP  THB  OBSTACLES  ENCOUNTERED 

The  construction  of  Camp  Grant  nearby  had  cleaned  up  the  country 
for  miles  of  both  men  and  teams.  Labor  was  unavailable  at  any  price. 
Materials,  such  as  were  required,  were  either  under  Federal  control  or 
very  pcarce.    A  controversy  with  the  sewer  contractors  and  the  firm  who 
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installed  the  water  works  was  inherited  and  before  it  could  be  settled, 
winter  set  in  with  severity  much  in  advance  of  the  normal  date.  Such 
work  as  could  be  done  in  winter  was  done.  With  spring  an  effort  was 
made  to  get  tlie  cottages  for  males  ready  for  occupancy  and  on  May  1, 
1918,  thirty  able  bodied  men,  all  volunteer  patients,  arrived. 

The  cottages  for  women  could  not  be  opened  because  they  had  not 
been  connected  with  the  sewer.  Bids  on  this  sewer  were  called  for  but 
no  contractor  responded.  The  institution  thereupon  undertook  its  con- 
struction with  thirty-five  paroled  men  from  the  Joliet  prison.  One 
thousand  feet  of  this  excavation  was  through  rock  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-one  feet  deep.  The  laundry  and  bakery  are  ready  for  operation 
and  await  enough  patients  to  make  it  economical  to  start  them.  Quarters 
for  employees  have  been  found  on  the  first  floor  of  the  administration 
building,  in  a  remodeled  farm  house  and  on  the  second  floor  of  the  store 
located  nearly  a  mile  from  the  street  car  terminus,  but  these  are  not 
sufficient  to  accommodate  even  enough  employees  for  450  patients,  the 
utmost  capacity  of  the  buildings  now  available. 

THE  COMPLEX  PROBLEM  OF  PATIENTS 

But  more  complex  than  the  condition  of  the  plant  has  been  the 
problem  of  patients.  We  have  an  institution  but  no  patients.  When 
this  colony  was  created  its  proponents  stated  that  there  were  11,000  epi- 
leptics in  Illinois.  The  law  creating  it  prohibits  the  commitment  of 
insane  to  it  and  provides  for  voluntary  admission  and  commitment  by 
the  court  with  the  patient^s  consent.  The  total  number  of  applicants 
for  voluntary  admission,  including  men,  women,  and  children  has  been 
less  than  100.  The  inquiries  as  to  court  commitment  have  been  less  than 
a  dozen.    The  colony  has  no  accommodation  for  children. 

The  language  of  the  statute  is  rather  ambiguous.  We  have  inter- 
preted it  to  mean  that  insane  patients  are  not  to  be  admitted.  The 
statute  no  where  mentions  "epileptic  insane'^  or  "insane  epileptics.*^ 
Consequently  transfers  of  epileptic  patients,  who  have  been  committed  to 
State  hospitals  because  they  needed  care  and  there  was  no  other  place  to 
which  to  send  them,  have  been  authorized. 

We  have  also  interpreted  the  statute  to  mean  that  patients  sent  to 
the  colony  by  court  precedure,  even  though  their  written  consent  is 
necessarv,  are  to  be  detained  by  force  until  released  as  cured  or  im- 
proved.  This  interpretation  seems  to  be  correct,  when  the  commitment 
section  of  the  act  is  read  in  connection  with  several  other  sections. 

The  most  that  can  be  done  with  the  existing  plant  is  to  assemble 
450  patients  here  and  operate  the  colony  with  as  low  overhead  as  possible. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THIS   INSTITUTION 

Without  criticizing  what  has  been  done,  I  feel  that,  in  the  future 
development  of  this  institution,  a  new  administration  building  should  be 
erected  and  the  colonv  turned  about  to  face  the  Rock  river.    This  can 
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be  done  without  in  the  least  detracting  from  or  injuring  the  value  of 
present  structures.  The  administration  building  now  in  use  would 
serve  a  variety  of  purposes. 

I  find  it  has  been  the  history  of  other  states  that  epileptic  patienis 
respond  slowly  to  institutional  invitation  and  that  colonies  of  this  char- 
acter gain  population  slowly,  but  the  population  of  the  older  institutions 
demonstrates  that  there  is  a  need  for  them  in  the  community. 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  while  epilepsy  is  a  wide  spread 
disease,  not  all  its  victims  need  institutional  care  and  that  those  needing 
it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  had  to  be  had  are  already  in  a  State 
institution,  either  the  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony  or  a  State 
hospital. 

Transfers  from  these  will  be  slow  because  of  the  unwillingness  of 
relatives  to  see  their  unfortunate  kin  removed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
opportunity  to  visit  them. 

With  all  these  discouragements,  there  may  be  a  disposition  to  change 
the  character  of  the  Dixon  colony.  I  would  most  strenuously  oppose 
such  a  course.  Epilepsy  is  a  prevalent  disease  of  the  most  distressing 
character.  Little  has  been  accomplished  by  investigators  in  their  search 
for  causes  and  methods  of  treatment  or  prevention.  I  believe  this  has 
been  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  State  has  not  recognized  the 
epileptic  as  a  State  problem,  as  it  has  the  insane  and  the  feeble-minded. 
The  research  man  has  not  had  either  the  clinical  material  or  the  public 
support  necessary  to  progressive  inquiry.  For  this  reason,  I  believe  the 
colony  should  be  maintained  for  epileptics  and  that  it  should  be  made 
the  center  of  intensive  research  and  study.  A  second  reason  is  that  in 
institutions  of  other  character  the  epileptic  is  lost  and  his  disease  is 
neglected.  In  the  one  the  insane  types  predominate  and  naturally 
receive  the  attention:  in  the  other  it  is  the  feeble-minded  who  prevail 
and  dominate  all  research  and  study. 

I  am  not  at  all  pessimistic  as  to  the  outcome.  This  colony  will  in 
a  few  years  fully  demonstrate  its  usefulness. 

SUCCEBSS   IN   HOLDING  STANDARDS 

Third  in  importance,  I  consider  the  success  we  have  had  in  main- 
taining standards  through  the  cooperation  of  all  concerned  in  the  service. 
Wq  have  not  been  forced  yet  to  abandon  nor  have  we  abandoned  any 
progressive  measure  inaugurated  for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  patients 
and  inmates.  Their  recreations  we  have  been  able  to  continue.  Food, 
though  difficult  to  obtain,  has  been  served  more  plentifully  and  I  am 
sure  our  efforts  to  improve  its  cooking  and  distribution  have  been  suc- 
cessful. Nearly  1,000  mental  patients  who  were  eating  their  meals  in 
(lamp,  dark  basements  have  been  removed  to  new  dining  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor.  These  new  halls  are  in  converted  buildings  and  all  the 
work  of  conversion  has  been  done  by  institution  employees  and  patients. 
For  light  and  air,  for  wholesome  surrounding  and  inviting  prospects. 
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their  new  dining  rooms  compare  favorably  with  first-class  oommercial 
restaurants.  The  protein  and  caloric  values  of  each  food  served  has  beea 
figured  out.  A  minimum  daily  ration  for  each  inmate  has  been  estab- 
lished and  each  institution  has  been  required  to  exceed  it.  Each  day 
we  receive  a  Report  of  actual  quantities  of  each  food  served  to  patiente 
or  inmates  with  protein  and  caloric  values  extended.  These  divided  by 
the  total  patients  give  the  individual  average  for  the  day.  Frequent 
checks  have  been  made,  among  them  a  chemical  analysis  of  meals  taken 
by  the  department's  chemist  from  the  tables  of  the  patients.  These  visits 
of  the  chemist  to  the  dining  rooms  have  never  been  announced  even  to  the 
managing  officer.  Monthly  weighing  of  patients  has  been  a  most  profi- 
table method  of  ascertaining  results  of  feeding. 

PATIENTS  LOSE  NO   LIBERTIES 

On  the  medical  and  nursing  side,  the  institutions  have  lost  yearly 
all  of  their  trained  psychiatrists  and  registered  nurses.  The  vacancies 
have  been  filled  by  general  practitioners.  Scientific  work  has  suffered. 
Laboratory  work  has  been  maintained  by  the  employment  of  technicians. 
The  acute  physically  sick  have  been  well  nursed  by  practical  nurses,  yet 
some  remarkable  surgery  and  some  wonderful  recoveries  have  been 
recorded. 

The  physical  appearance  of  patients  has  continued  to  improve.  The 
effects  upon  patients,  of  liberty  and  freedom,  non-restraint  and  non- 
seclusion,  more  attractive  environment,  social  service,  better  clothing, 
become  more  and  more  apparent  with  time.  Self  respect  slowly  re- 
asserts itself  under  their  benign  and  silent  humanizing  influences.  Better 
style  in  their  dresses  and  variety  of  patterns  have  modified  many  a 
distressed  soul. 

Though  there  have  been  times  when  attendants  and  nurses  sufficient 
for  all  the  wards  have  not  been  present,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that 
patients  have  suffered  no  curtailment  of  their  liberties  and  privileges.. 

Many  of  the  wards  have  been  left  without  attendants  or  nurses. 
Patients  have  done  the  work,  have  looked  after  themselves  and  conducted 
themselves  with  remarkably  good  judgment. 

Attendant  casualties  and  accidents  were  expected  and  a  few 
occurred,  some  no  doubt,  that  woidd  not  have  occurred  with  a  full  com- 
plement of  nurses  present.  Others  no  human  foresight  could  have 
prevented.  The  year  has  been  very  free  from  those  regretable  happen- 
ings which  in  real  life  scarcely  arouse  an  emotion  but,  in  a  state  institu- 
tion, housing  abnormals,  are  looked  upon  as  reflections,  often  indeed  as 
scandals,  upon  the  management.  All  such  happenings  have  been  freely 
reported  to  the  newspapers  and  where  death  has  ensued  coroner's  investi- 
gation has  supplemented  that  by  the  institution  and  the  department. 
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attendant's  wages  INCBBASED 

A  fourth  achievement  worthy  of  mention  is  the  increase  in  wages 
which  have  been  granted  to  attendants  and  nurses.  This  was  made 
possible  by  the  surplus  created  in  the  wage  and  salary  funds  by  the  many 
vacancies.  Even  imder  normal  conditions  the  wage  paid  attendants  and 
nurses  in  the  State  hospitals  has  been  too  low  to  attract  the  quality 
which  is  needed.  The  new  rate  should  not  be  disturbied  after  the  war 
but  should  continue.  It  will  prove  its  value  in  service  and  will  warrant 
fewer  in  this  class  than  have  been  considered  necessary.  There  are  many 
adjustments  in  wages  in  other  classes  which  remain  to  be  made  and 
when  made  should  remain  permanent  after  the  return  of  normal  times 
begin.    Among  them  are  the  compensations  of  medical  men. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS   OBOANIZED 

Next  has  been  the  organization  of  several  schools  for  the  training 
of  certain  classes  of  institution  employees.  Of  these  Dr.  Singer,  under 
whose  direction  the  work  has  been  carried  out,  has  written  in  full.  These 
particular  types  have  long  been  needed  in  our  institutions  but  they  have 
not  been  available.  It  was  recognized  that  the  best  method  of  getting 
them  is  to  train  them  in  the  institution  itself. 

The  school  of  psychiatric  nursing  is  a  marked  departure  in  that  it 
means  almost  a  revolution  in  existing  systems  of  attendant  and  nursing 
service  especially  among  the  mentally  aflBicted.  I  regard  this  change 
of  the  very  greatest  importance  and  believe  it  will  mark  a  progressive 
step  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  nervous  and  mental  cases  in  State 
hospitals.  It  is  based  on  common  sense  and  experience.  It  is  no  fad 
or  experiment  and  I  commend  it  most  earnestly  to  all  interested  in  such 
institutions. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  AND  OCCUPATION 

The  introduction  of  social  service  and  occupational  therapy  is  only 
slightly  less  in  value.  Here  likewise  the  department  realized  the  neces- 
sity of  its  own  training  courses.  The  argument  for  both  social  service 
and  occupational  therapy  has  been  clinched  by  war  experiences  in  the 
cantonments  and  at  the  front.  Both  have  long  been  advocated  for  our 
State  institutions  but  have  met  with  mild  reaction  on  the  part  of  Legis- 
latures and  the  public. 

The  enrollment  of  our  men  into  military  service,  their  organization 
in  camp  and  battle  line,  their  needs  after  incapacitative  sickness  and 
wounds  have  all  been  attended  by  the  social  worker  and  the-  occupational 
therapist.  Both  terms  are  now  understood  by  the  public  and  both  have 
been  approved.  Our  service  has  taken  advantage  of  the  situation  to 
establish  them  in  its  institutions. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Slagle,  the  best  known  and  most  skilled  woman  in 
occupational  work  among  the  handicapped,  has  been  engaged  as  the 
head  of  the  service  in  our  State  institutions.     Despite  war  stringency 
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in  help  and  money  she  has  been  able  to  organize  Chicago  and  Elgin  State 
hospitals  and  to  make  beginnings  in  other  hospitals.  I  cannot  describe 
how  great  was  this  service  to  these  institutions  during  the  hours  when 
the  help  situation  was  the  darkest. 

So  with  social  service,  enough  competent  people  have  now  been 
assembled  to  give  each  State  hospital  at  least  one  social  worker.  The 
number  will  be  increased  as  material  and  funds  become  available.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  will  prove,  from  a  financial  stand- 
point alone,  to  be  worthy  of  their  hire.  But  this  alone  is  the  least  of  the 
reasons  for  their  existence. 

JUVENILE   PSYCHOPATHIC   INSTITUTE 

The  charitable  institutions  contributed  largely  to  the  organization 
of  the  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute  and  Hospital  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Adler.  Since  Dr.  Adler's  enlistment,  Dr.  Singer,  our  alienist, 
has  undertaken  to  carry  the  departments  criminologist's  work  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own.  From  the  State  hospitals  were  recruited  practically  all 
the  employees  of  this  new  organization.  Considering  the  shortage  of 
help  it  was  a  tribute  to  the  State  hospitals  that  they  thus  could  and  did 
contribute  so  liberally  to  the  equipment  of  this  institute. 

ATTENTION   TO   NEEDS   OF  THE  BLIND 

Stimulation  has  been  given  to  the  educational  work  among  the 
blind  and  deaf  children.  Radical!  changes  in  the  teaching  corps  and 
course  of  study  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  are  expected  to  result 
in  more  self  reliance  and  better  equipment  for  the  sightless  pupil.  The 
methods  that  have  made  Perkin's  Institute  world  renowned  are  being 
introduced  at  this  school. 

An  innovation  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  will  be  a 
teachers  institute  of  two  weeks  in  October  under  the  direction  of  the  best 
known  specialists  in  the  middle  west.  This  will  be  the  first  time  that 
teachers  of  the  blind  and  deaf  in  Illinois  have  been  called  together  for 
institute  work  and  a  special  course  affecting  their  particular  problems. 

The  question  of  the  blind,  both  young  and  adult,  has  been  given 
most  sincere  and  careful  study.  We  confess  it  is  one  of  the  most  baflling 
we  have  had  to  contend  with.  Many  private  agencies  have  assisted  and 
some  valuable  work  has  been  done  but  making  the  blind  man  an  inde- 
pendent, self  supporting  individual  is  still  far  from  accomplished  but 
it  is  one  of  the  worthiest  of  undertakings. 

One  legislative  enactment  we  might  recommend  in  this  connection. 
It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  blind  themselves.  At  first  glance  it 
appears  inhumane  but  when  once  the  plight  of  the  blind  is  realized  this 
statute  becomes  benign.  The  marriage  of  two  blind  persons  neither  of 
whom  has  a  source  of  income  or  livelihood  should  not  be  permitted.  Not 
only  are  they  soon  reduced  to  objects  of  helplessness  and  poverty  but 
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their  sighted  children  are  the  most  pitiful  and  heart  rendering  subjects 
of  public  support  and  charity. 

We  have  worked  out  a  program  which  will,  we  hope,  in  time  materi- 
allv  benefit  the  blind.  Its  foundation  is  laid  in  the  State  school  where 
the  youth  are  educated  and  is  carried  on  through  to  adult  life.  It  con- 
templates industrial  organization,  centralized  salesmanship,  self  support- 
ing shops,  for  able  bodied  blind  and  an  entirely  separate  institutional 
care  of  the  indigent  and  aged  blind.  The  program  will  not  require  a 
large  outlay  of  money  but  it  will  take  time  to  develop  and  should  have 
the  chance ;  we  are  certain  that  it  offers  a  guarantee  of  improvement. 

ILLINOIS   CENTENNIAL   OBSERVED 

In  some  places  independent  and  in  others  in  cooperation  with  the 
community,  our  institutions  have  celebrated  Illinois^  Centennial.  Many 
of  the  cities  and  towns  where  these  institutions  are  located  are  rich  in 
the  history  and  romance  of  Illinois.  Great  events  and  great  men,  affect- 
ing the  course  of  National  and  State  affairs  are  associated  with  these 
communities  and  it  was  very  fitting  that  our  institutions  should  join 
with  them  in  observance  of  this  anniversary.  Scarcity  of  help  and  funds 
made  it  necessary  to  curtail  and  nothing  elaborate  was  attempted.  That 
they  are  able  to  do  anything  under  the  circumstances  is  creditable  to  the 
resourcefulness  of  managing  officers  and  employees. 

PLACEMENT  WORK  FOR  CHILDREN 

One  of  the  big  things  done  during  the  year  has  been  the  organiza- 
tion, on  a  limited  scale,  of  a  system  for  the  placement  of  dependent 
children  in  the  Soldiers'  Orphans^  Home.  On  July  1,  1917,  this  insti- 
tution housed  more  than  500  children,  many  of  whom  were  placeable  in 
family  homes.  Believing  that  the  family  home  is  the  natural  right  of 
€very  child  we  began  a  systematic  campaign  to  bring  child  and  home 
together.    We  also  found  it  possible  to  reunite  some  families. 

First,  cooperation  was  established  with  the  county  courts  to  induce 
them  to  make  the  superintendent  of  the  Home  the  guardian  of  every 
dependent  and  neglected  child  sent  to  it.  County  judges  gladly  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  this  movement.  Next  the  record  of  each  child  was 
studied.  The  child  himself,  his  temperament,  his  advantages,  his  am- 
bitions were  investigated  with  the  object  of  finding  a  home  into  which 
he  would  fit.  In  less  than  nine  months  more  than  100  children  had 
found  good  homes.  Of  the  number  only  seven  returned  or  were  returned 
to  the  institution. 

In  the  meantime  every  child  whose  case  was  called  to  a  court's  atten- 
tion was  investigated  with  the  view  of  solving  his  problem  without 
admission  to  the  State  Orphanage.  Many  cases  have  been  settled  with 
eminent  satisfaction  by  this  method.  All  deserving  children  who  could 
not  be  placed  at  once  were  admitted  to  the  Normal  Home  and  on  Sep- 
tember 1st  this  year  the  population  was  about  380. 
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An  effort  has  been  made  to  take  all  children  from  the  poor  houses 
of  the  State  and  this  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

IMPBOVEMENTS  IK  S.  0.  H.  SBRYIOB 

During  the  year  the  two  main  buildings  of  the  institution  have 
undergone  complete  rehabitation  so  far  as  paper  and  paint  will  accom- 
plish it^  the  first  in  many  years. 

A  resident  full  time  woman  physician  has  been  engaged.  The  hos- 
pital has  been  done  over.  Equipment  necessary  for  complete  surgical 
operations  for  all  children's  defects  is  being  installed,  a  full  time  dentist 
has  been  employed  to  see  that  every  child  receives  dental  attention. 
The  eye  and  ear  specialist  has  made  a  complete  survey  of  all  children, 
classified  them  as  to  disorders  and  is  giving  them  treatment.  The  entire 
school  department  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Normal 
University  under  the  agreement  made  with  it  by  our  predecessors,  the 
Board  of  Administration. 

The  basement  will  be  evacuated  as  a  play  room  for  the  little  boys 
and  they  will  be  housed  in  the  old  chapel  on  the  second  floor.  Night 
attendants  on  all  the  dormitories  and  the  hospital  are  being  installed. 
Heretofore  only  a  night  watchman  has  been  available  to  look  after  the 
diildren's  wants  and  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  little  folks.  Two  hundred 
new  beds  were  purchased  so  that  now  every  child  has  his  own  bed.  A 
year  ago  nearly  150  children  were  sleeping  in  beds  with  others. 

The  request  for  liberal  funds  with  which  to  continue  the  very 
greatly  needed  repairs  here  should  be  granted. 

No  finer  opportunity  for  good  work  in  making  citizens  is  afforded 
the  State  than  this  institution  presents.  Our  desire  and  intention  is  to 
make  it  a  model  modem  central  station  and  clearing  house  for  those 
children  who  have  lost  their  natural  home  and  are  in  need  of  foster 
parentage. 

AHONG  AQHIEVBMENTS  IN  B00N0MIE8 

In  the  list  of  the  vear's  achievements  must  be  recorded  the  kitchen 
and  dining  room  economies  which  have  eliminated  food  waste,  the  re- 
duction of  expense  for  ward  supplies,  the  big  increase  in  the  yields  of 
farm  and  gardens  and  the  good  use  to  which  they  were  put.  Never  has 
there  been  a  time  when  so  much  has  been  raised  from  the  land,  and 
utilized  as  food  for  man  and  beast.  Large  droves  of  hogs  have  been 
developed,  so  that  it  has  been  almost  unnecessary  to  buy  pork.  The 
summer  of  1918  saw  sheep  on  the  lawns  of  nearly  every  institution. 
They  were  purchased  as  feeders,  the  State  got  one  shearing  of  wool  and 
with  the  approach  of  winter  will  slaughter  them  for  meat.  Aside  from 
this  purchase  price  they  required  nothing  for  feed  or  attention.  These 
sheep  put  on  a  gain  of  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  per  head.  Con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  dairy  herds,  to  eliminate  reactors,  to 
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increase  in  ilk  supplies  and  to  furnish  patients  and  inmates  with  more 
milk  as  a  food.    This  work  has  also  succeeded. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  our  insti- 
tution can  with  their  own  inmate  labor  cultivate  with  big  profit  large 
tracks  of  land,  much  larger  than  those  they  now  possess,  at  the  sanie 
time  produce  moat  animals  in  quantity  enough  to  make  an  appreciable 
reduction  in  costs  of  foods,  and  with  little  or  no  additional  expense, 
increase  the  supplies,  of  milk  and  eggs.  ITie  raising  and  canning  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  has  boon  stimulated  and  more  hns  boon  done  in 
this  line  than  in  any  recent  vear. 

REORGANIZATION   OF   THE  MEDICAL  STAFFS 

The  Alienist  of  the  Department  has  discussed  in  detail  the  plans  for 
reorganization  of  the  medical  and  nursing  staffs  of  the  State  hospitals, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  medical  and  dental  service  in  the  various 
institutions.  I  mention  it  here  because  it  is  a  vital  subject,  concerning 
the  State  charitable  institutions  more  than  any  other  and  having  a  far 
reaching  effect  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  states  where  bettor  methods 
are  being  sought.  The  emergencies  of  the  war  have  made  it  impossible 
to  put  fully  into  effect  the  new  plan  but  it  has  been  completed  after 
weeks  of  hard  work  and  stands  as  one  of  the  achievements  of  the  vear. 
On  return  of  peace  the  reorganization  will  take  place. 

Tn  connection  with  this  subject  we  should  mention  the  introduction 
of  a  new  routine  in  all  institutions,  the  full  success  of  which  depends 
upon  larger  staffs  than  it  has  been  possible  to  maintain  during  the  war. 
Among  these  should  be  mentioned  the  requirement  for  the  weighing  of 
patients  each  month,  and  a  complete  physical  and  mental  reexamination 
of  each  patient  at  least  once  each  six  months.  This  routine  is  being 
required  because,  without  it,  staff  men  lose  track  of  and  connection  with 
patients  and  many  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  condition  is  lost. 
Many  a  patient  deserves  hotter  than  ho  has  hut  he  does  not  ask  or  com- 
plain and  no  one  pays  attention  to  him.  The  introduction  of  this  routine 
will  bring  each  patient  at  least  once  each  six  months  into  the  presence  of 
a  physician  for  a  complete  physical  and  mental  examination.  The  value 
of  this  can  not  be  described  or  fullv  estimated. 

Many  other  duties  have  been  prescribed  for  medical  men  which  will 
brinir  into  the  daily  record  of  patients  just  what  is  being  done  in  their 
behalf.  A  complete  new  sot  of  institution  and  ward  blanks,  numbering 
in  the  scores  and  requiring  days  to  work  out  ha^e  been  introduced  into 
the  State  hospital  service  during  the  year. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  DURING  THE  WAR 

Juvenile  delinquence  has  increased  in  the  countries  at  war.    Indica- 
tions pointing  to  an  increase  were  noted  in  this  State  before  our  country 
entered  the  war.     Since  then  there  has  been  extra  demand  upon  our 
State  schools  for  room. 
—17  A  C 
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The  State  Training  School  for  Girls  has  been  able  to  accommodate 
all  commitments  but  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys  has  not.  The 
cottages  there  have  for  a  long  time  been  filled  beyond  the  capacity  indi- 
cated for  them  in  the  law.  The  State  should  not  be  forced  to  refu-e 
admission  to  either  school  for  lack  of  room.  At  the  same  time  the 
purpose  of  the  school  will  be  neutralized,  if  the  crowding  exceeds  a 
certain  limit.  Indeed  there  should  be  no  crowding.  The  reasonable 
limit  is  fifty  boys  in  the  larger  cottages  and  forty  in  the  smaller. 

The  parole  of  boys  and  girls  from  these  two  institutions  has  lieen 
transferred  to  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Parole  but  the  visitation  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  home  visitors  working  in  conjunction  with  tlie 
visitors  attached  to  the  bureau  of  visitation  of  children  in  familv  homes. 
The  coordination  of  these  two  services  has  worked  for  efficiencv  and 

ft.' 

economv. 

llEDUCIXG   POPULATION   OF   CHESTER   STATE   HOSPITAL 

During  the  year  the  Chester  State  Hospital  housing  criminal  insane 
^iid  insane  criminals  was  transferred  to  the  Division  of  Prisons  and  the 
Criminologist,  because  of  its  relations  to  the  prisons  and  the  subjects 
which  naturally  fall  to  the  criminologist.  By  cooperation  among  the 
divisions  of  Charities,  Prisons,  and  Paroles  and  Pardons  more  than  100 
of  the  patients  in  the  Chester  State  Hospital  have,  during  the  year, 
been  transferred  to  State  hospitals.  The  Chester  hospital  is  in  wretched 
condition  physically.  It  was  overcrowded  to  a  serious  extent  and  was 
without  facilities  for  caring  for  sick  and  infirm.  It  was  found  that  many 
of  its  patients  were  there  for  crimes  in  which  violence  had  no  part.  A 
careful  studv  of  the  records  of  each  man,  of  the  terms  of  his  commitment 
and  of  his  mental  and  physical  condition  was  made  by  Dr.  Adler  and  Dr. 
Singer  and  Mr.  Whitman  and  the  forms  of  transfer  were  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General  whereu])on  the  men  were  moved  and  no  ill  results 
have  been  recorded. 

To  be  able  to  reduce  this  hospitals  population  and  furnish  its  sick 
and  infirm  and  liarmless  men  better  surroundings  has  been  possible 
only  through  the  powers  granted  so  liberally  in  the  creation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare. 

DEPORTATIOX   OF   NON-RESIDEXT   INSANE 

The  Legislature  having  made  no  provision  to  maintain  the  Bureau 
of  De]K)rtation  and  the  Supreme  Court  having  invalidated  the  law 
requiring  estates  or  relatives  to  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  insane  in 
State  hospitals,  we  organized  a  small  bureau  to  take  over  the  combined 
duty  of  deportation  and  the  administration  of  the  old  law  pertaining 
to  bonded  patients.  One  man  with  the  assistance  of  a  stenographer  has 
carried  the  double  duty  with  the  following  flattering  results: 

Cash  collected  by  the  different  State  hospitals  from  July  I,  1917, 
to  June  31,  1918;  also,  amount  of  clothing  furnished  by  relatives. 
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Hospitals. 

Chicago  State  Hospital 

Kankakee  State  Hospital 

Watertown  State  Hospital 

Jacksonville  State   Hospital 

Peoria  State  Hospital 

Elgin  State   Hospital 

Anna  State    Hospital 

Alton   State   Hospital 

School  for  the  Deaf — 

Individual  accounts    $    266  01 

County  accounts 1,020  34 


Clothing  furnished 

Cash 

estimated  at  |25  per 

collected. 

annum  per  patient. 

1  3.586  95 

128.325  00 

4,408   76 

11,675  UO 

2,003   00 

12,550  00 

4,679   52 

17,550  00 

5,096   04 

3,800  00 

4,951   55 

10,300  00 

3.789   11 

20,625  00 

475   60 

200   00 

School  for  the  Blind — 

Individual   accounts    I    366  71 

County  accounts    2,163  21 


Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony — 
Individual  and  county  accounts. 


1,286  35 

2,529  92 
41.058  00 


173.864  80         1105,026  00 

The  cash  collected  is  remitted  by  the  hospitals  to  the  State  Treas- 
urer.   Clothing  is  furnished  direct  to  the  hospitals. 

Number  of  cases  deported  from  the  different  State  hospitals  dating 
from  July  1,  1J)17,  to  July  1,  1918. 

Chicago  State  Hospital   (Estimated  cost  of    deportation    of    the    seventy-eight 

patients  |350)    78 

Kankakee  State  Hospital  (No  expense  to  the  State) 23 

Jacksonville  State  Hospital   (No  expense  to  the  State) 12 

Watertown  State  Hospital  (No  expense  to  the  State) 22 

Peoria  State  Hospital  (No  expense  to  the  State) •  5 

Elgin  State  Hospital  (No  expense  to  the  State) 7 

Alton  State  Hospital  (No  expense  to  the  State) 1 

Anna  State  Hospital  (No  expense  to  the  State) '  15 

Total  number  of  deportations 163 

Among  those  deported  one  was  sent  to  Austria-Hungary,  one  was 
sent  to  Ireland  and  one  was  sent  to  Germany. 

INSPECTION  OF  MINOR  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Department  of  Visitation  of  Children  in  family  homes  has 
made  its  report  in  separate  form. 

It  has  carried  on  its  usual  work  of  inspection  of  children's  institu- 
tions of  which  there  are  ninety  in  this  State  licensed  and  approved  and 
subject  to  annual  inspection.  There  are  approximately  4,500  children 
living  in  foster  homes  and  subject  to  visitation  by  the  department  or  to 
report  to  it.    This  tas^k  in  itself  is  monumental. 

This  was  the  original  work  for  which  this  bureau  was  created  but, 
without  giving  it  additional  help  or  facilities,  we  have  imposed  upon 
it  the  inspection  of  maternity  hospitals  and  hospitals  having  maternity 
wards,  which  in  itself  is  more  than  an  organization  of  its  size  should 
be  expected  to  do. 

In  addition  to  this  it  has  released  one  of  its  visitors  to  undertake 
the  work  of  placing  children  from  the  Soldiers'  Orphans^  Home,  as  has 
been  described  on  preceding  pages  of  this  report. 

PLANNING  PROGRAM  FOR  DEFINITE  ACTION 

During  the  year  the  division  of  charities  with  the  cooperation  and 
sanction  of  the  Director  has  worked  out  a  set  of  policies  which  are  to  be 
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its  guide  during  the  coming  two  or  three  years.  They  are  worthy  of 
enumeration. 

First;  to  devote  our  time  and  energies  entirely  to  constructive 
things.  In  the  past  it  has  been  too  often  the  practice  to  spend  effort 
upon  a  display  of  the  faults  and  mistakes  of  those  who  have  preceded. 
It  has  seldom  occurred  that  a  policy  instituted  by  one  administration 
has  been  given  time  to  demonstrate  its  value.  The  next  succeeding 
administration  has  seemed  to  find  delight  in  tearing  down  what  had 
been*  done. 

Our  policy  has  been  to  build  from  the  point  where  we  found  the 
service,  making  as  few  alterations  as  possible. 

AMONG  THE  THINGS  RETAINED 

Consequently,  we  have  retained  the  system  of  absolute  non-restraint 
and  non-seclusion  of  mental  and  nervous  patients,  the  prohibition  of 
corporal  punishment  in  those  institutions  caring  for  children,  extension 
of  hydrother-apeutic  treatment,  development  of  the  training  schools  for 
nurses — as  is  more  in  detail  described  in  other  pages — the  one-story 
building  for  all  types  of  mentally  afflicted,  the  absolute  disbarment  from 
the  service  or  future  employment  of  all  employees,  high  or  low,  guilty 
oi*  strongly  suspected,  of  mistreatment  of  patients  or  inmates.  Self 
defense  as  a  plea  of  justification  in  a  State  hospital  has  been  given 
practically  no  weight  and  doubt  has  been  resolved  in  every  case  in  favor 
of  the  patient ;  the  opening  of  State  hospitals  to  public  inspection ;  free 
and  liberal  publication  of  all  facts  pertaining  to  accidents  within  their 
walls;  prompt  and  impartial  investigation  of  all  complaints  with  the 
complainants  present  to  see  and  hear  all  that  transpires,  have  all  met 
with  our  approval  and  have  been  made  a  part  of  our  institution  pro- 
gram. This  policy  has  resulted  in  an  almost  complete  elimination  of 
brutality  and  deliberate  misuse^  of  patients. 

The  automatic  wage  and  salary  system  has  been  retained  and  we 
have  tried  to  meet  our  employees  more  than  half  way  in  the  adjustment 
of  difficulties  and  conditions. 

An  honest  effort  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  civil 
service  law  has  been  made  that  justice  might  prevail  for  the  employee 
and  the  public  service  as  well.  Political  consideration  have  had  no  place 
in  the  hiring  or  discharging  of  employees  and  no  favoritism  has  been 
shown  employees  or  patients  in  response  to  political  suggestions  or 
expediency. 

PROMOTION  TO  PILL  SUPERINTENDENOT 

Second ;  next  in  importance  is  the  policy  of  promoting  to  superin- 
tendencies  of  State  charitable  institutions  those  men  and  women  who 
have,  by  merit  and  diligence,  risen  from  the  ranks  by  promotional  ex- 
amination, to  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent.  We  believe  that 
the  only  hope  of  developing  a  high  standard  of  professional  service. 
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capable  of  coping  with  the  rapidly  multiplying  problems  of  these  institu- 
tions, capable  of  inaugurating  and  carrying  to  successful  completion  any 
research  work,  lies  in  the  opportunity  to  reach  the  top  which  the  service 
gives  to  the  young  man  and  woman  of  promise  and  ability.  To  be  halted 
by  an  insurmountable  barrier  at  any  point  short  of  the  top  dampens  and 
demoralizes  individual  initiative,  and  closes  tlie  doors  of  our  institutions 
to  the  best  types  of  those  seeking  pathways  to  careers.  The  practical 
application  and  extension  of  this  principle  has  everywhere  been  approved 
and  we  trust  has  now  become  a  fixed  and  settled  practice  in  Illinois. 
In  these  times  of  stringency  in  help  and  funds  and  multiplicity  of  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  the  war,  our  institutions,  we  fear,  would  have  been 
in  dire  distress  in  the  hands  of  new  and  wholly  inexperienced  men. 

THE  COMMUNITY  IDEA  MAKES  PR0GBES8 

Third;  we  have  believed  in  the  community  idea  rather  than  in  the 
institution.  Too  long  have  we  regarded  the  institution  as  a  helpless 
thing  of  brick  and  mortar  dependent  upon  others  for  all  it  has  or  needs. 
The  day  of  the  institution,  as  we  have  known  it  is  passing.  In  its  place 
is  developing  the  community  of  human  spirit — and  independent  unit  or 
entity,  made  up  of  individuals  of  like  character,  dependent  upon  them- 
selves for  all  they  need  and  want,  living  a  life  of  comparative  freedom, 
removed  of  course,  from  the  complexities  and  stress  of  the  civil  com- 
munity where  they  found  themselves  unable  to  adjust  themselves.  After 
all  there  would  not  be  so  much  difference  between  a  community  of  insane 
people,  so  called,  organized  on  a  community  basis  and  the  free  com- 
munity just  beyond  its  limits.  Both  may  be  organized  and  may  manage 
their  internal  affairs  in  much  the  same  way.  In  the  development  of  this 
idea  a  book  might  be  added  but  the  beginning  of  actual  accomplishment 
lies  in  the  re-education  of  the  public  to  its  duty  and  responsibility  to  the 
mental  sick;  in  the  remodeling  pf  public  conception  of  mental  sickness 
and  the  mental  sick  and,  finally,  in  the  conversion  of  hospital  authorities 
from  the  old  custodial  thought  to  the  better  and  more  natural  com- 
munity life  spirit. 

The  next  step  is  to  convince  them  and  the  public  that  the  mental 
hospital  or  public  institution  of  any  character  having  a  large  population 
in  which  physical  energy  is  abundant  is  sufficient  unto  itself.  It  should 
be  independent  of  the  outside  world  in  everything.  It  should  have  land 
enough  to  furnish  its  food,  vegetables,  milk,  meat ;  it  should  be  equipped 
to  furnish  recreation,  amusement,  employment  to  all  physically  able; 
mental  eccentricies  and  distortions  should  never  be  a  bar  to  physical 
exercise  or  employment;  it  should  be  equipped  to  treat  skillfully  every 
manner  of  physical  and  mental  sickness;  it  should  practice  all  the 
specialities ;  it  should  do  surgery  comparable  with  the  best ;  its  hospitals 
and  its  medical  staffs  should  stand  at  the  head  of  the  profession ;  its 
farming  and  animal  husbandry  should  be  models  for  all  the  surrounding 
country:  it  should  weave  its  own  cloth  for  clothing  and  bedding  and 
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should  fashion  it  to  all  needs;  it  should  make  its  own  shoes;  all  its  own 
furniture;  make  all  its  repairs  and  build  its  additions.  What  it  might 
not  be  able  to  raise  or  make,  it  should  be  able  to  secure  in  exchange  with 
another  similar  comnmnity  or  with  the  outside  world.  Herein  lies  not 
alone  an  economic  hope  but,  of  greatest  importance,  a  therapeutic  poten- 
tiality whose  force  for  social  and  individual  benefit  we  are  not  yet  able 
to  fullv  realize  or  measure. 

WHAT  THE  INSTITUTIONS  ARE  DOING  NOW 

As  they  have  started  to  work  out  tliis  idea,  our  institutions  have  in 
this  first  year  by  inmate  labor  manufactured  all  their  underclothing,  all 
the  garments  worn  by  women  patients,  much  of  the  clothing  worn  by 
men  patients,  hats,  caps,  slippers  and  the  like.  They  have  made  their 
own  bedding,  including  mattresses  and  comforts,  the  latter  as  substi- 
tutes for  blankets  which  could  not  be  purchased  in  quantity  at  any  price. 
Furniture  repairing  has  become  a  large  industry;  grading  of  lawns, 
building  of  cement  walks  and  small  service  buildings,  painting,  both 
interior  and  exterior,  has  all  been  done  by  patient  or  inmate  labor. 

Farmers  living  near  institutions  having  raised  the  cry  of  distress 
because  of  shortage  of  labor,  have  been  relieved  by  large  groups  of 
patients  who  have  found  recreation  and  enjoyment  in  the  freedom  that 
this  task  has  given  to  them.  Thousands  of  bushels  of  com  and  hundreds 
of  tons  of  hay  and  grasses  have  been  saved  to  Illinois  by  the  skill  and 
industry  of  patients  and  the  institutions  have  received  in  pay  for  their 
work  supplies  worth  thousands  of  dollars. 

Cooperation  among  the  institutions  has  resulted  in  good.  Em- 
ployees have  been  loaned  by  one  to  another  to  do  certain  lines  of  repairs. 
Patients  and  inmates  from  one  have  gone  into  others  to  replaster,  and 
repair,  to  remove  old  buildings  and  to  keep  in  condition  lawns,  gardens 
and  farms.  There  is  no  end  apparent  in  the  possibilities  of  this  sort  of 
occupation  and  industry.  Only  the  surface  has  been  scratched  so  far 
and  we  believe  we  can  see  the  ultimate  development  of  a  natural  com- 
munity, in  which  its  members  will  find  all  the  pleasure  and  enjoyments 
of  life  without  the  rigors  and  restraints  of  fences,  high  walls,  barred 
windows,  locked  doors  and  the  frowning  eyes  of  overseers.  If  it  is  true 
that  insanity  is  but  a  manifestation  of  maladjustment,  then  our  duty  is 
plain  to  furnish  that  environment  in  which  adjustment  can  be  made 
without  conflict  or  defense.  The  very  first  steps  are  to  be  taken  in 
occupation  and  education. 

A  PROPER  PLACE  FOR  PAROLED  MEN 

Along  this  line  we  are  tempted  to  trespass  upon  other  domains  with 
an  idea.  In  normal  times  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  employment  for 
prisoners  where  parole  has  been  earned.  The  first  few  weeks  or  months 
of  parole  are  the  critical  periods  in  the  prisoner's  new  opportunity. 
During  these  war  times  prisoners  have  been  paroled  to  charitable  insti- 
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tutions  with  marked  success.  They  have  made  good  in  every  particular. 
The  institution  and  its  discipline  have  formed  a  sort  of  vestibule  between 
the  rigors  of  prison  walls  and  complete  freedom.  Supervision  has  been 
easy  and  of  a  mild  type  which  has  been  agreeable  to  the  man's  emotions 
and  none  the  less  satisfactory  to  the  State.  I  am  suggesting  therefore 
the  use  of  these  institutions  on  return  of  peace  times  as  logical  points 
to  which  to  parole  many  of  the  men  from  our  State  prisons. 

REEDUCATION   AND  OCCUPATION 

Fourth ;  a  sequence  to  the  third  policy  naturally  would  be  a  prac- 
tical effort  to  introduce  into  the  State  hospitals  the  most  modem  methods 
of  reeducation  and  occupational  therapy.  Along  these  lines  distinct 
progress  has  been  made  in  spite  of  the  i«rar  handicaps,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated in  foregoing  pages. 

Occupational  therapy,  now  introduced  to  the  public  as  a  practical 
device  by  war  needs  and  activities,  has  come  to  stav  in  the  State  hos- 
pitals.  It  means  improvement  in  the  mental  and  physical  state  of  all 
patients,  elimination  of  untidy  habits,  indifferent  conduct,  idleness,  the 
curse  of  the  insane  as  of  the  sane :  less  expense  in  handling  of  patients, 
conservation  of  laundry  and  clothing;  less  agitation,  less  violence,  less 
injury ;  a  more  contented  and  a  more  capable  corps  of  nurses  and  attend- 
ants and  withal  great  economic  savings  to  the  tax  payer. 

NO    BUILDING    OPERATIONS    UNDERTAKEN 

Fifth:  no  building  operations  have  been  undertaken.  Prior  to  the 
meeting  of  the  last  General  Assembly  it  was  agreed  by  all  concerned  that 
the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  and  the  paramount  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  both,  precluded  building  operations  by  the  State  charities. 
Even  the  three  or  four  buildings  authorized  have  not  been  constructed, 
though  plans  are  available  and,  if  a  large  part  of  them  may  be  done  by 
institution  aiid  inmate  labor,  the  structures  may  be  started. 

THE  SUBJECT   OP  REPAIRS   OF  PHYSICAL  PLANTS 

Sixth ;  the  funds  allowed  for  repairs,  we  have  attempted  to  use  to  the 
best  advantage  but  frequently  they  have  been  depleted,  as  in  the  past,, 
to  pay  for  necessary  improvements  which  can  hardly  be  classed  as  re- 
pairs. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  rebuilding  of  Cottage  No. 
12  south,  at  Kankakee  State  Hospital.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  were 
taken  from  the  repair  fund  to  do  this  very  necessary  work  which,  in  the 
end,  gave  the  institution  a  beautiful  new  building;  the  removal  of 
boilers  from  one  institution  to  another  and  the  creation  of  quarters  in 
which  to  locate  them.  Large  sums  have  been  expended  in  the  past 
from  these  funds  to  complete  power  houses,  tunnels  and  heat  and  light 
distribution  systems.  As  a  consequence  of  this  entirely  wrong  inter- 
pretation of  "repairs,"  leaky  roofs,  unpainted  walls  and  the  like  have 
been  neglected  much  to  the  discredit  of  appearance  and  the  deteriora- 
tion of  property. 
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The  only  way  by  which  the  physical  plants  of  our  institutions  can 
be  placed  and  kept  in  repair  is  through  the  expenditure  of  the  repair 
funds  for  the  specific  purpose  described  in  the  term  "repair.'^  Rebuild- 
ing of  old  buildings  involving  large  outlays,  new  boilers,  additions  to 
heat,  light  and  power  plants,  should  all  be  provided  for  by  specific  appro- 
priations. The  old  policy  as  to  repairs,  unfortunately  still  in  force  will 
leave  our  physical  plants  little  better  ofi!  than  they  were,  though  we  can 
with  truth  report  that  there  had  been  less  diversion  of  these  funds  during 
this  year  than  in  years  past. 

RECOMMENDATIONS   OF   GENERAL   CHARACTER 

Each  institution  in  its  report  has  offered  recommendations  for  its 
own  improvement.  There  are  several  general  recommendations  which  I 
wish  to  suggest  not  with  the  thought  of  carrying  all  of  them  into  effect 
At  once  but  as  a  sort  of  program  for  the  future. 

First;  that  appropriation  be  sought  for  such  capital  improvements 
AS  are  deemed  essential,  such  funds  to  be  expended  only  in  the  event 
that  peace  is  established  during  the  life  time  of  the  appropriation. 
Among  these  essential  improvements  I  mention  certain  buildings  at  the 
Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony  to  relieve  the  deplorable  situation 
existing  there  by  reason  of  crowding;  a  hospital  and  infirmary  and 
several  custodial  cottages  at  the  Alton  State  Hospital  to  increase  its 
population  to  at  least  1,000  or  1,200  patients;  enough  one  story  cottages 
at  the  Chicago  State  Hospital  to  permit  the  abandonment  of  the  fourth 
.and  fifth  stories  of  the  old  main  building;  infirmary  and  hospital  facili- 
ties and  accomodations  for  children  at  Dixon  State  Colony. 

Second;  that  while  capital  investments  are  held  in  abeyance,  these 
tiharitable  institutions  be  allowed  liberal  repair  funds  to  place  them  in 
good  condition  and  to  preserve  property  and  to  install  modern  devices 
to  save  fuel. 

Third ;  that  land  adjoining  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys  and  the 
Peoria  State  Hospital  be  purchased  for  reasons  well  expressed  by  the 
Director  in  his  report  and  that  land  be  purchased,  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
to  the  west  of  the  Chicago  State  Hospital  to  be  operated  on  the  colony 
plan.  Here  should  be  established  a  dairy  to  furnish  this  hospital  its 
milk.  Such  a  plan  is  the  only  method  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of 
the  Dunning  institution. 

Fourth;  that  the  department  be  authorized  during  the  next  two 
years  to  select  and  purchase  a  site  near  Chicago  for  a  second  State 
School  and  Colony  for  Feeble-minded.  The  necessity  for  this  institu- 
tion is  well  understood  and  practically  conceded  by  all. 

Fifth;  that  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  last  General  Assembly 
for  the  site  and  new  building  for  the  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,  but  unexpended  on  account  of  war  conditions,  be  reappro- 
priated.  Adjoining  should  be  provided  a  site  for  the  Psychopathic 
Hospital  and  Institute  and  the  Surgical  Institute  for  Crippled  Children. 
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It  is  urged  that  another  unit  should  be  added  to  accommodate  a  general 
iiospital;  tlie  whole  group  to  form  an  educational  center.  The  economic 
advantages  of  grouping  these  institutions  are  too  apparent  to  require 
elaboration.  The  present  quarters  of  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  are 
almost  intolerable  becau.-e  of  encroaching  manufacturing  enterprises, 
noise  incident  to  growing  business  and  the  inadequate  and  poorly  planned 
building. 

The  law  creating  the  Surgical  Institute  for  Crippled  Children 
should  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  demand  for  a  gift  of  160  acres 
of  land  on  which  to  locate  it.    The  institute  should  be  in  Chicago. 

The  advisability  of  uniting  the  present  State  Psychopathic  Institute 
with  a  psychopathic  hospital,  on  the  same  order  as  the  Boston  Psycho- 
pathic Institute  and  Hospital,  is  now  conceded. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  TUB  SOLDIERS'  HOME 

Sixth;  the  physical  plant  of  tlie  Soldiers^  and  Sailors^  Home  at 
i^uincy  has  been  permitted  to  deteriorate  through  scanty  appropriations 
ill  recent  years ;  much  money  should  be  spent  now  to  put  the  buildings  in 
repair.  They  will  be  needed  for  war  and  after-war  purposes.  If  the 
Home  system  for  caring  for  disabled  soldiers  of  this  war  is  continued 
by  our  Government,  the  Quiney  institution  will  be  needed.  If  the 
Government  decides  to  concentrate  the  veterans  of  the  civil  war  in 
several  national  homes,  the  Quiney  plant  could  be  used  as  a  hospital  for 
both  sick  and  convalescent  soldiers.  If  it  is  to  remain  for  another  two 
years  a  Home  for  Civil  War  Soldiers,  a  number  of  radical  improvements 
must  be  made.  The  attics  or  third  floors  of  nine  cottages  must  be 
closed.  The  men  are  too  feeble  to  climb  two  flights  of  stairs.  Plumbing 
must  be  placed  on  the  second  floors  of  these  cottages  for  night  use.  Now 
old  men,  some  of  them  eight}-  years  of  age,  sleeping  on  the  second  floor 
must  go  to  the  first  or  third  floor  to  answer  nature's  call.  The  request 
for  this  improvement  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  Soldiers^  Widows'  Home  at  Wilmington  has  a  capacity  for  110 
%vomen.  There  are  twice  as  many  women  now  at  the  Quiney  home.  I 
again  suggest  the  advisability  of  uniting  the  two  institutions.  At  Quiney 
a  new  building  would  be  necessary.  The  Wilmington  site  is  admirable  as 
the  location  of  the  second  School  and  Colony  for  Feeble-minded.  The 
buildings  at  Wilmington  would  be  available  for.  a  number  of  purposes  in 
such  an  institution.     . 

INSPECTION  SERVICE  NEEDS  HELP 

We  have  mentioned  the  additional  duties  which  have  been  imposed 
on  the  Department  for  the  Visitation  of  Children.  It  is  crowded  into  a 
space  scarcely  big  enough  for  two  people.  Some  action  is  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  room  for  this  very  important  bureau.  If  it  is  to  con- 
tinue inspection  of  eight}'  orphanages,  the  visitation  of  all  homes  apply- 
ing for  children  and  all  children  placed  in  family  homes,  assist  in  the 
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parole  work  of  St.  Charles  and  Geneva,  and  look  after  the  placement  of 
children  from  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  and  is  to  do  it  all  with  any 
sort  of  eflBciency,  assistance  must  be  supplied. 

Our  personal  views  are  that  in  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
there  should  be  a  division  of  inspection  with  inspectional  jurisdiction 
over  all  childrens'  institutions,  over  all  children  placed  out  and  the 
homes  in  which  they  are  living,  all  maternity  hospitals,  so  long  as  their 
license  is  a  prerogative  of  this  department,  and  over  the  private  institu- 
tions for  mental  and  nervous  cases.  It  may  be  undesirable  to  amend 
the  Code  to  provide  this  division  at  this  time.  As  an  alternative,  let  us 
suggest  the  organization  of  a  bureau  in,  the  Division  of  Charities  having 
the  duties  and  facilities  we  have  indicated. 

A.  L.  BowEN, 
Superintendent  of  Charities. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PARDONS 

AND  PAROLES 


New  problems  come  with  every  age.  Every  period  of  time  calls 
for  its  solution  of  questions  that  arise  because  of  changed  conditions. 
Passage  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  of  the  Administrative  Code 
and  an  entirely  new  Parole  Act,  both  of  which  were  effective  July  1, 
1917,  made  possible  and  produced  vast  changes  in  the  pardon  and  parole 
work  of  the  State. 

Through  the  Administrative  Code  the  Division  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  took  over  the  work  form- 
erly done  by  the  State  Board  of  Pardons.  Under  the  former  law  the 
State  Board  of  Pardons  heard  all  applications  for  pardon  or  commuta- 
tion of  sentence  and  did  the  parole  work  at  the  two  penitentiaries.  The 
Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  does  all  the  parole  work  of  the  State, 
handling  five  institutions  instead  of  two,  and  in  addition,  has  been  in- 
trusted with  the  care  and  supervision  of  all  persons  upon  parole  from 
the  twb  penitentiaries,  the  reformatory  and  the  two  training  schools. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  there  are  approximately  2,200  persons 
upon  parole  at  all  times  in  Illinois.  The  industrial  parole,  inaugurated 
by  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  and  at  this  time  so  successful 
in  operation,  has  placed  an  additional  700  men  upon  parole  in  the  in- 
dustrial plants  of  the  State  which  are  turning  out  war  material  and 
munitions.  Under  the  new  system  inaugurated  by  the  Division  of 
Pardons  and  Paroles  for  handling  men,  boys  and  juveniles  upon  parole, 
these  2,900  persons  are  visited  by  parole  agents  at  least  once  each  month. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  success  of  the  Parole  Law  and  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  rests  upon  the  care  and  supervision  exercised  by 
parole  agents  over  persons  who  are  upon  parole. 

INDUSTRIAL   PAROLE 

Illinois  was  the  pioneer  in  establishing  what  is  generally  known 
throughout  the  United  States  at  this  time  as  the  industrial  parole. 
Under  the  plans  and  schemes  worked  out  by  the  Division  of  Pardons 
and  Paroles  and  now  operating  with  entire  satisfaction  to  the  employer 
and  the  State  685  men  paroled  from  Joliet,  Chester  and  Pontiac,  are  at 
work  turning  out  munitions  and  other  essentials  needed  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  war.  In  the  main  these  men  are  all  working  at  Rock  Island 
in  large  establishments  having  Government  contracts  for  100  per  cent 
war  material.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  number  is  employed  upon 
the  Island  where  the  Government  Arsenal  is  located.    They  are  engaged 
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in   the    construction   of   new    buildings   for   the    Government   and    as 
mechanics  and  laborers  in  the  various  shops  and  industries. 

Those  who  are  doing  common  labor  are  receiving  a  minimum  wage 
of  $4.12  a  day.  Several  who  went  upon  parole  originally  as  conmion 
laborers  have  been  promoted  to  foremenships  in  the  different  plants  at 
wages  ranging  from  $36  to  $66  a  week.  One  boy,  twenty-two  years  old, 
paroled  from  the  reformatory,  has  been  intrusted  with  the  important 
work  of  inspecting  shells.  His  salary  is  $8  a  day.  Paroled  men  en- 
gaged upon  piece  work  and  the  assembling  of  machinery  in  the  large 
industrial  plants  at  Bock  Island  are  receiving  from  $7  to  $10  a  day. 

When  the  first  selections  for  industrial  parole  were  made  in  May 
of  this  year  each  man  was  a  $200  deficit  to  the  State.  Before  the  close 
of  the  year  1918  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  expects  to  have 
1,000  men  out  of  the  two  penitentiaries  and  the  reformatory  upon  in- 
dustrial parole.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  these  men  would  have 
been  kept  in  prison  from  one  to  two  years  longer,  and  in  a  great  many 
cases  possibly  three  years  longer.  The  industrial  parole  by  the  end  of 
1918  will  produce  a  net  saving  to  the  State  of  $200,000  a  year  without 
taking  into  account  what  these  men  will  produce  during  one  or  two 
years  towards  winning  the  war.  The  average  wage  at  Bock  Island  at 
this  time  is  over  $100  a  month.  Upon  this  basis  one  thousand  men  upon 
industrial  parole  will  draw  in  wages  $100,000  a  month  or  $1,200,000 
during  the  twelve  months  of  their  parole. 

While  the  wages  being  earned  and  the  amount  of  war  material 
being  turned  out  by  men  upon  industrial  parole  is  an  important  factor, 
the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  these  men  probably  is  of  far  greater 
significance.  Through  the  twenty-three  years  the  Parole  Law  has  been 
in  operation  in  Illinois  no  individual  ever  went  upon  parole  under 
better  conditions  or  with  so  good  an  opportunity  to  make  good  as  the 
men  who  have  gone  out  "to  do  their  bit"  in  the  production  of  material 
and  things  with  which  to  help  win  the  war. 

Illinois  was  the  first  of  all  the  states  to  place  a  few  hundred  of  its 
prisoners  in  a  sendee  of  this  character.  With  the  country  needing  every 
ounce  of  manpower  at  its  command  other  states  now  are  investigating 
our  industrial  parole  with  a  view  to  inaugurating  something  similar  in 
character. 

Becently  the  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Parole  spent 
a  day  with  the  members  of  the  Illinois  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles 
investigating  the  plans  and  schemes  under  which  men  in  this  State  have 
been  made  useful  on  war  work.  He  was  sent  bv  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  vrith  directions  to  investijQ:ate  the  scheme  in 
operation  in  Illinois  and  to  report  back  his  recommendations  as  to  its 
success  and  feasibility.  In  addressing  fifty  men  who  had  been  selected 
to  go  upon  the  industrial  parole  and  who  at  that  time  were  receiving 
their  final  instructions,  Chairman  Brooks  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
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of  Parole  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  Illinois  oflBcials  who  are  the 
pioneers  in  the  scheme,  and  said  that  in  his  opinion  Massachusetts  would 
follow  Illinois  with  something  along  a  similar  line. 

The  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  in  session  in  Ohio, 
in  a  resolution  recommended  to  all  the  states  the  employment  of  their 
prisoners  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  they  are  now  employed  in 
Illinois  upon  industrial  parole. 

The  industrial  parole  plans  now  have  been  in  operation  more  than 
four  months.  In  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Division  of  Pardons 
and  Paroles,  the  employers  who  hav3  these  men,  the  parole  agents  who 
are  looking  after  them,  and  persons  from  other  states  who  have  investi- 
gated the  industrial  parole  scheme,  the  trial  stage  has  been  passed.  At 
the  outset  only  a  few  meii  were  sent  into  the  plants  upon  the  industrial 
parole.  This  number  has  gradually  been  increased  to  a  total  of  720 
persons  from  the  three  institutions.  Of  the  total,  the  Joliet  Penitentiary 
has  furnished  318,  the  Chester  Penitentiary  has  furnished  241,  and  the 
Pontiac  Reformatory  has  furnished  161.  Under  the  present  plans 
before  the  end  of  the  year  1918  the  industrial  parole  will  reduce  the 
prison  population  of  Illinois  25  per  cent. 

Three  things  have  contributed  essentially  to  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  industrial  parole,  without  any  one  of  which  the  whole  scheme 
would  have  failed.  In  the  first  place  the  men  were  carefully  selected 
after  months  of  preparation  and  investigation  inside,  and  after  it  was 
made  plain  to  them  that  the  industrial  parole  furnished  an  opportunity 
to  do  their  bit  for  their  country.  After  that  their  employment  was 
secured  by  the  Free  Employment  Bureaus  of  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  which,  in  a  careful  and  painstaking  manner,  perfected  with  the 
employer  the  employment  of  those  sent  out  upon  industrial  parole.  The 
third  feature  which  has  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  industrial  parole 
comes  from  the  care  and  supervision  exercised  by  the  parole  agents  over 
the  men  intrusted  to  their  care. 

While  most  of  the  men  selected  for  industrial  parole  have  gone  to 
Rock  Island,  other  important  work  has  been  performed  by  squads  of 
paroled  men  at  Alton,  Dixon  and  Belleville.  At  Alton  thirty  colored 
men  upon  parole  from  Chester  now  have  completed  the  building  of  a 
street  car  line  from  the  city  of  Alton  to  the  new  State  hospital,  a  distance 
of  one  and  one-half  miles.  Another  squad  of  men  paroled  from  Joliet 
are  engaged  at  this  time  in  the  construction  of  a  large  sewer  at  the  Dixon 
State  Hospital.  A  third  squad  of  colored  men  paroled  from  Chester 
are  engaged  in  the  important  work  of  building  a  hard  road  from  Belle- 
ville, in  St.  Clair  County,  to  the  Scott  Aviation  Field,  a  distance  of  six 
miles.  It  was  imperative  that  this  road  be  built  before  the  weather 
breaks  up.  Otherwise,  the  aviation  field,  because  of  road  conditions, 
would  have  been  isolated  through  the  winter  and  practically  have  been 
stopped  from  securing  its  supplies  of  food  and  materials. 
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Scarcity  of  labor  made  it  impossible  to  do  the  work  at  Alton,  Dixoii 
or  Belleville  without  the  aid  of  men  upon  parole.  The  employers  at 
these  places,  and  also  at  Rock  Island,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
praise  of  the  men  who  are  given  them  from  the  institutions.  The  large 
employers  at  Rock  Island  say  they  will  be  glad  to  take  all  the  men  tlie 
State  will  furnish  them  upon  parole.  Reports  from  the  employers  of 
the  conduct  of  the  men  and  the  persistent  manner  in  which  these  em- 
ployers ask  that  more  men  be  given  them  has  been  most  gratifying  to 
those  intrusted  with  the  pardon  and  parole  work  of  the  State. 

NEW    PAROLE   LAW 

On  July  1,  1917,  an  entirely  new  Parole  Law  became  effective  in 
Illinois.  In  the  opinion  of  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  prison 
work,  the  Illinois  Parole  Law  is  the  best  in  operation  in  any  of  the 
states  at  this  time.  This  was  the  general  opinion  expressed  by  experi- 
enced men  who  attended  the  National  Prison  Congress  in  New  Orleans 
last  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Parole  Law  all  crimes  with  the 
exception  of  treason  are  parolable  when  certain  conditions  are  met. 
While  four  crimes — ^murder,  rape,  treason  and  kidnapping — continue 
to  be  definite  sentences,  persons  convicted  of  murder,  rape,  and  kid- 
napping may  be  paroled  in  the  discretion  of  the  Division  of  Pardons 
and  Paroles  when  specifically  imposed  conditions  are  met.  The  life 
termer  may  be  paroled  when  he  has  served  actually  twenty  years  in 
prison.  Persons  convicted  of  murder  and  serving  sentences  less  than 
life  may  be  paroled  when  one-third  the  sentence  ha€  been  served,  pro- 
vided the  one-third  is  equal  to  the  minimimi  of  fourteen  years.  Persons 
convicted  of  rape  and  kidnapping  may  also  be  paroled  when  one-third 
of  the  sentence  has  been  completed. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  far  better  to  send  prisoners  out  of 
prison  upon  parole,  with  careful  supervision  and  a  job  in  waiting,  than 
it  is  to  release  them  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  served  in  full  with  a  ten 
dollar  bill  and  no  position.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Division  of  Pardons 
and  Paroles  to  send  all  prisoners  out  upon  parole  even  though  there 
remains  but  a  few  months  of  the  sentence  to  be  served,  instead  of  requir- 
ing them  to  serve  their  sentences  in  full  in  the  institution. 

VISITATION   BY   PAROLE  AGENTS 

Under  the  new  plans  worked  out  by  the  Division  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles  for  the  handling  of  prisoners  upon  parole,  all  parole  agents,  who 
formerly  worked  for  the  separate  institutions  and  were  directed  by  the 
Warden  or  Superintendent  of  the  Individual  institution,  are  now  directed 
by  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles.  As  a  result  each  parole  agent 
spends  his  time  in  the  actual  visitation  and  supervision  of  prisoners 
rather  than  in  traveling  back  and  forth  across  the  State.  With  the  aid 
of  a  new  card  index,  the  parole  ageut  when  visiting  a  county  must  visit 
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each  person  who  is  upon  parole  in  that  county  either  from  Joliet, 
Chester,  Pontiac,  St.  Charles,  or  Geneva.  Under  the  former  system  the 
parole  agent  only  visited  the  prisoners  upon  parole  from  the  institution 
by  which  he  was  employed.  It  frequently  occurred  that  agents  from 
three  different  institutions  might  be  found  in  the  same  county  at  the 
same  time. 

PAROLED  FROM   OTHER   STATES 

Since  the  first  of  July,  1917,  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  with  the  paroling  authorities  of  othcfr 
states  under  which  prisoners  who  come  into  Illinois  from  other  states 
to  do  a  parole  here  may  have  the  same  guidance  and  supervision  by  the 
Illinois  parole  agents  that  is  given  to  Illinois  prisoners  while  upon 
parole.  It  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  seven  hundred  persons  from 
other  states  are  upon  parole  in  Illinois.  Prior  to  a  year  ago  no  effort 
was  ever  made  to  aid  prisoners  who  came  from  other  states  to  do  their 
paroles  here. 

RESULTS   OF   COOPERATION 

Under  other  new  plans  inaugurated  by  the  Division  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles  the  Police  Department  of  the  City  of  Chicago  is  furnished  in 
advance  with  the  monthly  docket  of  cases  to  be  heard  at  the  Joliet  prison. 
This  is  done  in  order  that  the  Police  Department  and  the  Chicago 
Bureau  of  Identification  may  furnish  to  members  of  the  Division  of 
Pardons  and  Paroles  whatever  information  they  have  relating  to  persons 
convicted  of  the  more  serious  crimes.  Until  this  plan  was  put  in  opera- 
tion it  frequently  occurred  that  important  information  possessed  by  the 
Burea\i  of  Identification  never  reached  the  Division  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles.  Cooperation  between  the  Chicago  Police  Department  and  the 
Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  is  producing  good  results.  Similar 
cooperation  from  the  committing  judges  in  Cook  County  has  not  been 
secured  up  to  this  time.  Although  the  new  Parole  Law  specifically  pro- 
vides that  a  statement  from  the  trial  judge,  setting  out  the  facts  and 
circumstances  surrounding  the  crime,  must  accompany  the  mittimus, 
only  a  few  of  the  Cook  County  judges  have  seen  fit  to  furnish  statements 
with  the  mittimus. 

Practically  without  exception  the  down-state  judges  are  cooperating 
with  the  division  by  furnishing  statements  attached  to  the  mittimus  as 
the  new  p.nrolc  law  directs.  In  consequence,  there  has  been  established  a 
much  closer  cooperation  between  the  committing  and  paroling  author- 
ities than  ever  before  existed. 

Under  the  new  plans  inaugurated  by  the  Division  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles  a  closer  relationship  has  been  established  with  the  Staters  attor- 
neys in  the  various  counties.  With  only  a  few  exceptions  the  Staters 
attorneys  throughout  the  State  are  cooperating  with  the  division,  both 
in  the  matter  of  furnishing  statements  upon  their  cases  and  also  in 
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looking  after  persons  upon  parole.  One  Staters  attorney  asked  tiie 
privilege  of  securing  emplo}'nient  for  each  person  returned  to  his  county 
to  do  a  parole.  By  providing  the  employment  this  State's  attorney  felt 
that  he  could  better  keep  in  touch  with  the  man  upon  parole  through 
the  employer  and  sponsor.  The  results  of  this  trial  have  been  most 
gratifying.  Not  a  single  person  who  has  gone  upon  parole  to  a  sponsor 
furnished  by  this  State's  attorney  has  failed. 

Under  the  new  plan  of  handling  the  parole  agents  of  the  State  by 
the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  duty 
of  each  parole  agent  when  visiting  a  county  to  call  upon  the  States' 
attorney,  sheriff  and  committing  judges  and  familiarize  them  with  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  division  to  look  after  the  individual  persons 
upon  parole  in  that  county*  Through  this  work  it  has  been  possible  to 
interest  many  county  officers  in  the  welfare  of  men,  boys  and  juveniles 
who  are  upon  parole  in  their  localities.  It  has  been  the  experience  of 
the  members  of  the  division  that  the  more  persons  in  each  locality  who 
can  be  interested  in  looking  after  people  upon  parole  makes  better  the 
chance  that  the  prisoner  will  successfully  go  through  the  parole  period. 
The  records  show  that  only  a  small  per  cent  of  prisoners  ever  fail  after 
successfully  completing  a  parole.  The  great  bulk  of  failures  come 
during  the  first  few  months  upon  parole.  If  the  first  three  months  can 
be  successfully  covered  the  chance  is  greater  that  the  person  will  com- 
plete the  twelve  months  parole  and  permanently  re-establish  himself  in 
societv. 

WINTER  CRIME  WAVES 

Crime  waves  come  each  year  in  large  cities  everywhere.  They  are 
incident  to  cold  weather  and  lack  of  employment.  No  one  ever  heard 
of  a  crime  wave  in  summer  time.  Charges  in  Chicago  that  paroled 
prisoners  produced  the  crime  waves  are  definitely  refuted  by  a  search 
of  the  reports  returned  by  the  last  December  and  January  grand  juries 
in  Cook  County.  These  two  grand  juries  indicted  1,034  persons.  Of 
that  number  only  nine  were  upon  parole,  five  from  Joliet  and  four  from 
Pontiac.  The  number  indicted  while  upon  parole  is  eight-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  indictments  returned. 

Much  confusion  results  in  Cook  County  between  parole  and  pro- 
bation. During  the  twenty-three  years  the  parole  law  has  been  in  opera- 
tion in  Illinois  14,000  persons  have  been  released  upon  parole  from  the 
two  penitentiaries  and  the  reformatory.  During  the  years  1914  and 
1915  Cook  County  judges  released  8,325  persons  on  probation. 

DEFINITE  SENTENCE  AND  INDETERMINATE  COMPARISONS 

During  the  last  five  years  of  the  Definite  Sentence  Act — 1890  to 
1894  inclusive — ^the  average  sentence  by  juries  for  robbery  with  a 
weapon  was  one  year,  nine  months  and  six  days.  Under  the  Indeterm- 
inate Sentence  Act,  the  time  being  fixed  by  the  former  State  Board  of 
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Pardons  instead  of  the  jury,  the  average  punishment  in  all  robbery  witli 
a  weapon  cases  for  the  five  years  from  1910  to  1915  was  three  years,  six 
months  and  nineteen  days.  In  the  year  1916  when  forty  eases  of  robben- 
with  a  weapon  were  considered,  the  average  punishment  was  four  years, 
three  months  and  twenty-seven  days.  In  1916  when  seventy-four  cases 
were  considered,  the  average  was  six  years,  one  month  and  two  days.  In 
1917  sixty-seven  cases  of  robbery  with  a  weapon  produced  an  average 
punishment  of  six  years,  ten  months,  and  twenty-eight  days. 

Since  the  new  parole  law  went  into  effect  upwards  of  one  hundred 
persons  in  Illinois  have  received  the  benefits  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Definite  Sentence  Parole  Law.  The  law  has  been  in  operation  more  than 
a  year  with  only  two  failures  while  upon  parole. 

The  following  table  covering  five  years  at  the  Joliet  prison  shows 
the  number  paroled  each  year,  the  number  who  have  failed,  and  the 
number  returned  under  new  sentence,  together  with  the  per  cent  of 
violations  and  the  per  cent  returned  upon  new  sentences: 


Year. 

Number 
paroled. 

Number 

returned  for 

violation. 

Per  cent. 

Returned 
upon 

oonviction 
for  new 
crimes. 

Per  cent. 

1913 

357 
390 
488 
414 
446 

83       or     23 

100  or     25.6 
86       or     17.6 

101  or     24. 4 
91       or     20. 6 

10      or       2. 8 

1914 

15      or       3. 8 

1915 

12      or       2. 6 

191rt 

11       or       2.6 

1917 

19      or       4.2 

THREE  CLASSES  OP  CRIMINALS 

Criminals  may  properly  be  divided  into  three  classes,  one  is  the 
professional  who  can  only  be  restrained  by  long  and  continuous  in- 
carceration, another  is  the  unfortunate  person  who  by  reason  of  some 
accidental  set  of  circumstances  commits  an  offense  which  results  in  con- 
viction and  incarceration  and  who  after  a  short  sentence  can  be  re- 
claimed into  society.  The  third  class  is  the  defective.  The  State  has 
made  provision  to  care  for  the  professional  criminal  and  the  person  who 
loses  his  liberty  by  reason  of  environment  but  it  has  made  no  provision 
to  care  for  the  defective.  The  penitentiary  or  reformatory  is  not  the 
place  properly  to  handle  or  to  care  for  a  defective  and  in  Illinois  neither 
the  feeble-minded  institutions  nor  the  State  hospitals  are  equipped  to 
care  for  them. 


IN  TIIE  SERVICE 

More  than  100  boys  while  upon  parole  from  the  Pontiac  Eeform- 
atory  have  joined  the  military  service  of  their  country  and  are  with  the 
armies  in  France.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Government  does  not  accept 
for  military  service  persons  who  have  served  in  penal  institutions,  many 
men  from  the  Joliet  and  Chester  nenitentiaries  have  managed  to  get  into 
—18  A  C 
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the  army  while  upon  parole.  They  either  evaded  the  question  as  to 
service  in  a  penal  institution  or  answered  it  in  a  negative  manner.  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  to  grant  final 
discharges  at  the  end  of  six  months  to  the  boys  from  Pontiac  and  men 
from  the  two  penitentiaries  who  have  gone  into  military  service. 

One  Pontiac  boy  who  was  paroled  in  May  and  was  in  France  in 
June  was  back  in  this  country  invalided  l)efore  the  first  of  September. 
On  his  third  day  in  the  trenches  he  was  shot  through  the  neck.  The 
wound  destroyed  his  hearing.  At  this  time  he  has  just  completed  a 
two  weeks  visit  to  his  parents  in  Chicago  and  has  returned  to  the  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Under  a  recent  ruling  by  the  Provost  Marshal,  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Illinois  statute  defining  infamous  crimes,  boys  from 
Pontiac  will  no  longer  be  placed  in  Class  5.  The  Illinois  statute  specific- 
ally exempts  Pontiac  inmates  from  the  infamous  crime  class. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  PAROLES 

With  the  aid  of  the  State  Visitation  Agent  an  entirely  new  scheme 
of  parole  has  been  worked  out  and  is  iu  operation  at  the  two  training 
schools.  The  boys  who  go  upon  parole  from  St.  Charles  and  the  girls 
who  go  upon  parole  from  Geneva  are  looked  after  and  visited  by  the 
State  Visitation  Agent,  his  assistants  and  the  home  visitors  who  are 
employed  by  the  State  for  the  two  institutions.  In  this  manner  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  boys  and  girls  out  of  the  Training  Schools  are  visited 
at  regular  intervals. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

llie  Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  herewith  submits  three  recom- 
mendations, as  follows: 

(a)  Creation  by  the  State  of  an  Institution  to  which  criminal  de- 
fectives may  be  transferred  and  kept  in  custody. 

(b)  State-wide  supervision  over  all  probation  work. 

(c)  An  increased  number  of  parole  agents  sufficient  properly  to 
supervise  and  to  care  for  2,500  people  while  upon  parole. 

In  the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the  Parole  Laws,  in 
which  every  member  of  society  is  interested,  the  Division  of  Pardons  and 
Paroles  invites  help  and  cooperation. 

Will  Colvin, 
Superintendent  of  Pardons  and  Paroles. 
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FUNCTIONS 

The  functions  of  the  Alienist,  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
may  be  concisely  stated  as  follows :  To  devise  policies  concerning  general 
or  special  medical  treatment,  care  and  after-care  of  patients  suffering 
from  insanity,  epilepsy,  feeble-mindedness  and  dependency  and  con- 
cerning the  prevention  of  these  conditions. 

To  direct  scientific  investigations  in  the  State  Psychopathic  Insti- 
tute and  in  the  institutions  of  the  ins?ane  and  charitable  groups  with  the 
exception  of  the  schools  at  St.  Charles  and  Geneva. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

The  work  may  be  conveniently  considered  under  two  headings : 

(1)  The  care  and  treatment  of  persons  committed  to  institutions. 

(2)  The  after-care  of  such  individuals  when  released  from  institu- 
tions to  avoid  recurrence.  With  this  may  alsp  be  included  the  most 
important  problem  of  all,  that  of  primary  prevention. 

The  machinery  for  the  first  already  existed.  That  for  the  second 
haa  had  practically  to  be  devised  from  the  beginning.  The  national 
emergency  with  its  consequent  economic  conditions  has  precluded  the 
possibility  of  doing  more  tiian  formulate  plans  for  the  future,  although 
efforts  have  been  made  to  shape  the  machinery  available  for  use  in  this 
field. 

In  considering  the  work  which  ha?  been  done  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  conditions  to  be  prevented  or  treated  are  of  very  variable 
kind.  Some,  especially  among  the  feeble-minded,  are  due  to  errors  in 
development  or  irremediable  disease.  Such  cases  must  be  permanently 
cared  for  by  the  State.  Others,  and  this  is  especially  true  among  the 
insane  and  dependent,  are  the  result  of  faulty  habits  which  may  be 
inevitable  because  of  some  inherent  defect  in  construction  or  mav  be  the 
consequence  of  faulty  training. 

It  is  this  last  group  which  offers  the  greatest  hope  of  interference, 
both  curative  and  preventive,  and  has  formed  the  basis  of  the  measures 
which  have  been  recommended  and  adopted. 

Among  other  considerations  which  have  entered  into  the  planning 
of  the  measures  to  be  adopted  must  be  mentioned  the  conditions  due  to 
the  war.  This  has  resulted  in  a  shortage  of  lielp,  medical  nursing  and 
attendant,  with  consequent  need  for  greater  efficiency  and  economy 
among  the  personnel  remaining. 
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WORK  ACCOMPLISHED 

(1)  (a)  The  development  of  an  accredited  training  school  for 
nurses  specially  planned  to  give  instruction  in  the  care  of  mental  and 
nervous  conditions.  This  has  been  located  at  the  Chicago  State  Hospital 
and  will  replace  the  training  schools  which  have  hitherto  been  main- 
tained in  each  hospital  but  which  were  not  accredited  (with  one  excep- 
tion) and  did  not  give  the  special  psychiatric  training  needed.  The  new 
school  is  now  ready  to  start  work  and  has  given  a  short  post-graduate 
course  to  the  chief  nurses  of  the  State  hospitals. 

(b)  The  development  of  a  course  of  training  to  be  given  to  attend- 
ants which  will  be  put  into  force  in  each  hospital  this  autumn. 

(c)  The  development  of  a  definite  plan  for  the  grouping  of  patients 
in  a  State  hospital  based  upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  patient  by 
means  of  occupational  and  other  habit  training.  This  plan  also  provides 
for  the  training  for  industry  of  those  who  must  remain  within  the  insti- 
tuion  so  that  they  may  develop  to  the  full  extent  of  which  they  are 
capable.  This  scheme  is  being  published  in  the  "American  Journal  of 
Insanity.^' 

(d)  The  establishment  of  a  school  for  occupational  therapists  to 
assist  in  the  reconstruction  work  mentioned  in  (c).  This  has  been 
developed  in  cooperation,  with  the  Henry  B.  Favill  School  of  Occupations 
of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene.  The  pupils  perform  the 
practical  part  of  their  training  in  the  State  institutions  and  thus  assist, 
without  pay,  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  inmates. 

This  school  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Greneral  Superintendent  of 
Occupational  Therapy  who  also  supervises  the  occupational  work  in  the 
hospitals.    Three  of  the  hospitals  have  started  such  work. 

(e)  The  development  of  an  efficiency  system  for  medical  officers 
which  relieves  them  of  much  non-medical  work  and  provides  for  the 
rendering  of  certain  minimum  attentions  to  all  patients.  This  system 
is  being  published  in  detail  in  the  "Modem  Hospital.^* 

(f )  The  medical  record  blanks  have  been  revised  and  standardized. 

(g)  The  institution  dietaries  have  been  investigated  and  standards 
established. 

(h)  The  inmates  of  the  Chester  State  Hospital  have  all  been  ex- 
amined and  recommendations  made  as  to  their  disposition  and  for  the 
transfer  of  the  hospital  to  the  Division  of  the  Criminologist. 

(i)  Special  investigations  of  patients  and  of  contagious  disease 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time. 

(2)  (a)  The  Alienist  has  cooperated  closely  with  the  Criminolo- 
gist in  the  establishment  of  the  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute  in 
Chicago.  At  this  institute  social  service  workers  have  been  employed 
in  part  to  assist  in  the  after-care  of  patients  released  from  State  hospitals 
who  reside  in  Chicago. 
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(b)  In  connection  with  this  institute  there  has  also  been  developed 
a  plan  for  a  training  school  for  social  service  workers  with  special  in- 
struction in  mental  and  nervous  disorders  which  is  now  ready  to  start. 
The  pupils  of  this  school  will  do  field  work  in  connection  with  the  State 
institutions. 

PLANS  POR  PUTUKE  DEVELOPMENT 

During  the  continuation  of  the  war  it  is  deemed  impossible  to  at- 
tempt to  establish  the  group  of  educational  and  research  hospitals  in 
Chicago  which  have  been  planned  as  the  central  feature  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  division.  Efforts  will  ttierefore  be  directed  towards  the 
extension  of  the  measures  already  started. 

The  nursing  school  must  be  pushed  with  the  object  of  producing 
highly  training  nurses  for  all  hospitals.  As  soon  as  they  are  available 
they  will  assist  materially  in  minimizing  the  effects  of  the  shortage  of 
trained  physicians. 

The  reorganization  of  the  hospitals  upon  the  plan  of  reconstruction 
will  be  carried  through  and  the  occupational  therapy  extended  to  all 
hospitals. 

The  Social  Service  School  will  be  pushed  and  the  services  of  trained 
workers  for  after-care  work  be  extended  to  all  institutions.  With  their 
assistance  it  will  be  possible  to  release  patients  from  the  institutions 
who  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  stay. 

The  industrial  employment  of  patients  within  the  hospitals  should 
be  enlarged  and  systematized. 

Studies  of  the  conditions  preceding  insanity  with  a  view  to  defining 
means  of  prevention,  already  started,  should  be  pushed  in  so  far  as  the 
necessary  assistance  is  available. 

A  plan  for  cooperation  between  the  State  University  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  in  teaching  and  research  which  has  been  outlined 
and  discussed  with  the  president  of  the  university  will  be  elaborated 
and  pushed. 

H.  Douglas  Singer, 

Alienist 
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At  the  beginning  of  his  term  of  oflSee,  Dr.  Herman  M.  Adler, 
Criminologist,  organized  a  system  for  the  medical  examination  and 
treatment  of  all  prisoners  confined  in  the  three  penal  institutions,  but 
the  enlistment  of  so  many  physicians  in  the  Medical  Beserve  Corps,  made 
it  impossible  to  carry  on  this  work. 

Under  Dr.  Adler's  supervision  there  was  established  a  Juvenile 
Psychopathic  Institute  in  conjunction  with  the  President  and  Com- 
missioners of  Cook  County,  who  generously  donated  quarters  in  the 
County  Psychopathic  Hospital,  and  a  number  of  nurses. 

Dr.  Adler  has  felt  impelled  to  join  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  and 
can  not  be  reached,  so  that  the  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Juvenile 
Psychopathic  Institute,  appended,  is  by  the  Staff  of  the  institute. 

Cha8.  H.  Thorns, 

Director. 


JDVENILE  PSYCHOPATHIC  INSTITUTE 

The  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute,  as  now  constituted,  was  estab- 
lished by  the  State  Criminalogist,  Dr.  Herman  M.  Adler,  and  by  the 
State  Alienist,  Dr.  H.  Douglas  Singer.  The  institute,  located  at  1812 
West  Polk  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  was  opened  to  patients  December 
17,  1917. 

The  aim  of  the  institute  has  been  to  render  aid  to  all  cases,  adult 
and  juvenile,  in  whom,  due  to  mental  factors,  there  is  evidenced  a  diffi- 
culty in  adjustment  to  life  in  the  community.  Such  cases  comprise  not 
only  the  feeble-minded,  the  insane,  the  delinquent  and  the  neurotic,  but 
also  those  individuals  who  not  from  any  fault  inherent  in  themselves, 
find  difficulty  in  adapting  to  an  environment  unsuited  to  their  particular 
aims  and  abilities. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  a  purpose  as  broad  as  that  outlined,  it  is 
essential  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  the  mere  determination  of  the 
occurrence  of  delusions,  delinquency,  etc.,  is  not  sufficient.  Only  the 
most  complete  knowledge  of  all  factors  concerned,  in  regard  to  the 
environment  as  well  as  the  individual,  permit  an  analysis  of  fhe  situation 
and  the  formulation  of  adequate  remedial  measures. 

The  institute  aims  also  to  combine  with  this  work  research  based  on 
the  data  which  it  accumulates.  Much  has  already  been  obtained  which 
doubtlesB  will  prove  of  value  when  correlated  with  the  results  of  further 
work. 
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The  patients  of  the  institute  are  given  a  thorough  examination 
which  falls  into  the  following  divisions:  (1)  Psychological — the  de- 
termination of  the  intellectual  status  by  means  of  standard  tests.  (2) 
Physical.  (3)  Psychiatric.  This  involves  a  determination  of  usual 
trends  of  thought  and  habits  of  reaction,  as  well  as  the  more  striking 
phenomena  ordinarily  considered  the  subject  of  a  psychiatrical  examina- 
tion. A  complete  history  of  the  patient^s  life  is  taken  in  order  to  throw 
light  on  his  personality  and  the  conditions  which  led  up  to  his  present 
status.  If  advisable,  this  is  supplemented  by  keeping  the  patient  in  the 
observation  ward  for  further  study.  Here  the  patient  is  watched  closely 
by  physicians,  nurses  and  the  occupational  therapist,  with  a  view  of 
further  determining  the  modes  of  reaction,  social  tendencies,  habits  of 
occupation,  and  ability  to  adapt  to  a  new  environment.  Only  children 
of  Juvenile  Court  age  are  admitted  to  the  wards. 

The  institute  has  been  verv  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  an  occu- 
pationat  therapist  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Slagle.  The  children  seem  to  forget 
the  unusual  fact  of  being  in  a  hospital  and  act  more  naturally  while 
engaged  in  the  various  agreeable  tasks  supplied  by  the  teacher.  Careful 
observation  and  comprehensive  notes  about  the  various  patients,  written 
by  the  teacher,  have  aided  greatly  in  the  work. 

When  necessary,  the  history  is  supplemented  by  investigation  on 
the  part  of  the  Social  Service  Department. 

TABIJS  I—SOURCES  OP  CASES— DEC.  17,  1917,  TO  SEPT.  80,  1918 

The  source  and  disposition  of  the  cases  which  have  been  referred  to 
the  institute  may  best  be  shown  by  tables. 

Courts    220  Schools     10 

Correctional  institutions   29  Parents,   relatives,  friends 82 

State  hospitals 209  Own  initiative   9 

Social   agrencies    s.  324                                                                         

Practitioners     19               Total    989 

General  hospitals    87 

In  Table  1  are  shown  the  agencies  through  which  the  cases  have 
come. 

The  disposition  of  the  cases,  residing  in  Cook  County,  which  hava 
been  paroled  from  the  State  hospitals  is  as  follows : 

TABLE  II 

Returned  to  hospital 12       On  parole  Sept.  30,  1918 73* 

Discharged    124  ^ 

Total     209 

The  disposition  of  all  other  cases  advised  by  the  institute  is  shown 
in  Table  III.  In  some  the  measures  recommended  have  been  carried  out 
by  the  institute  stafE;  in  others  this  duty  was  referred  to  the  agency 
which  brought  the  patient  for  examination. 
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TABLE  III 

Commitment  to   institutions  for  the  Brought  for  diagnosis  mainly 64 

insane    58       Deferred  for  future  observation ....      46 

Commitment  to  institutions  for  the  Medical   treatment    37 

feeble-minded 254       Not  completed  (by  reason  of  failure 

Commitment  to  correctional  institu-  to  return  or  other  reasons) 30 

tions   16  . 

Social  supervision —  Total    730 

Clinic    26 

Home    120 

School     45 

Vocational    86 

Of  these  cases,  100  have  been  observed  on  the  wards  of  the  instituto 
since  the  wards  were  opened  in  Febniary,  1918. 

The  biometrist  entered  the  service  in  June,  1918.  The  nature  of 
his  work  is  purely  research.  It  became  evident  almost  at  the  beginning 
that  certain  changes  in  methods  of  securing  and  recording  data  were 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  work,  involving,  in  a  measure,  a  somewhat 
closer  coordination  of  the  various  activities  of  the  institute.  The  bi- 
ometrist has  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  with  reference  to  such  changes 
*nd  has  been  engaged  in  securing  anamnestic  data  and  in  training  others 
to  do  so. 

The  institute  hopes  to  publish  the  results  of  some  minor  researches 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Social  Service  was  begun  the  end  of  January.  In  the  clinic 
brief  social  and  medical  histories  were  taken  on  each  new  patient.  This 
work,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  biometrist's,  has  now  been  enlarged 
in  its  scope,  and  histories  will  be  taken  by  one  historian  who  will  lay 
special  emphasis  on  obtaining  information  for  research,  as  well  as  for 
diagnostic  purposes. 

A  follow-up  system  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  further  visits  to 
the  Out-patient  Department  is  in  use.  Patients  failing  to  report  at  the 
appointed  time  are  written  and  visited  to  determine  their  condition,  and 
persuade  them  to  return  to  see  the  doctor.  State  hospital  parole  patients 
have  been  imder  the  care  of  this  Out-patient  Department,  and  the 
follow-up  visits  have  been  made  largely  to  these  patients. 

The  main  work  of  the  Social  Service  is  that  of  social  case  work, 
which  divides  itself  into  history  and  treatment  service.  A  complete 
family  and  personal  history  of  a  patient  is  necessary  before  proper  social 
treatment  can  be  instituted.  Some  cases  have  needed  such  for  diagnosis, 
or  have  required  in  addition  to  what  was  obtained  by  the  historian  some 
special  point  investiprated.  Investigations  of  homes  before  patients  are 
paroled  from  State  hospitals  has  been  undertaken  when  requested. 

Social  treatment  along  some  special  line,  such  as  suitable  work, 
proper  recreation,  adequate  medical  care,  has  been  called  after-care.  In 
other  cases,  a  long  time  intensive  social  supervision  and  direction  of  all 
the  patient's  activities  and  relationships  is  required. 

Work  on  some  special  problems  has  been  begun.  Four  men  from 
the  Illinois  State  Reformatorv  and  one  from  the  Adult  Probation  De- 
partment,   have   been   examined   and    social    supervision   given.      Boys 
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paroled  from  8t.  Charles  School  into  Chicago,  since  April,  have  been 
requested  to  report  here  for  examination.  Each  has  been  given  a  visitor 
who  has  assisted  the  parole  agent  in  the  boy's  supervision.  More  satis- 
factory progress  could  be  made  in  this  work  if  the  boy  were  visited  at 
the  school  before  parole,  and  if  the  home  and  personal  history  were  in- 
vestigated, preferably  at  the  boy^s  admission  or  at  least  before  his  parole. 

Beginning  in  May,  girls  committed  to  the  State  school  from  Cook 
County  have  been  interviewed  and  a  complete  history  obtained  from 
outside  sources.  This  helps  in  the  girl's  examination  and  training  at 
the  school,  should  determine  the  time  and  place  of  her  parole,  and  forms 
the  basis  for  lier  supervision  on  parole.  No  supervision  has  as  yet  been 
undertaken  from  this  department. 

Twenty  men  from  .tlie  Elgin  State  Hospital  have  been  given  ground 
parole  to  work  in  an  Elgin  miU.  If  they  succeed,  the  plan  is  to  give 
them  parole  after  about  two  months.  A  start  has  been  made  in  investi- 
gating the  homes  of  these  men,  prior  to  such  parole,  to  determine 
whether  they  are  suitable.  This  work  will  now  be  turned  over  to  the 
new  Social  Service  Department  at  the  Elgin  State  Hospital. 

With  the  request  and  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
Commissioners,  a  study  is  being  made  of  the  forty-two  women  in  the 
Illinois  State  Penitentiary.  A  detailed  history  has  been  obtained  from 
each  prisoner  and  the  field  investigation  made.  This  material  will  be 
used  for  special  research,  for  the  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  and  for 
the  individualization  of  the  treatment  of  each  prisoner. 

The  work  of  the  biometrist,  recently  started,  requires  more  details 
in  the  history  of  each  individual  patient,  and  it  is  anticipated  the  Social 
Service  will  obtain  in  the  field  all  information  which  cannot  be  obtained 
in  the  clinic. 

So  far  the  majority  of  cases  coming  to  the  institute  are  already 
under  the  care  of  a  social  agency.  As  the  institute  is  better  known  to 
the  public  more  voluntary  consultations  will  be  made  and  assistance  from 
our  own  Social  Service  required.  Certain  cases  presenting  mental  prob- 
lems primarily  have  been  transferred  from  the  agency  first  interested  to 
Social  Service.  It  is  most  desirable  that  we  should  take  over  these 
specialized  problems. 

Exclusive  of  the  special  histories  being  obtained  for  the  State 
School  for  Girls,  Women's  Prison,  and  Elgin  State  Hospital,  in  con- 
nection with  industrial  parole,  the  following  number  of  cases  have  been 
dealt  with : 

Follow-up — 92  visits  to  78  patients. 

Social  Case  Work — 43  home  investigations  before  parole  from  State 
hospital ;  19  histories ;  31  after-care  cases ;  27  supervision  cases ;  total,  120. 

During  that  portion  of  the  biennial  period  beginning  July  1,  1917, 
the  staff  of  the  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute  has  furnished  to  the 
Juvenile  and  County  Courts  of  Cook  County  the  personnel  of  the  pro- 
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fessional  commission  in  cases  of  alleged  mental  deficiency  coming  into 
court  on  feeble-minded  petitions.  This  commission  consisted  in  each 
instance  of  a  physician  (psychiatrist)  and  psychologist.  The  commis- 
sion served  on  81  petitions  in  the  Juvenile  Court  and  on  350  petitions 
in  the  County  Court. 

The  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute  has  during  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,  1917,  maintained  an  advisory  direction  over  the  work  of 
laboratory  for  the  study  of  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  Juvenile  Deten- 
tion Home.  Assistance  and  direction  has  been  given  in  the  study  of 
the  cases  of  1,(532  juvenile  offender?. 


ELGIN  STATE  HOSPITAL 

(Beport  of  Ealph  T.  Hinton,  M.  D.,  Managing  Officer) 


I  present  for  your  consideration  the  twenty-fifth  biennial  report  of 
the  Elgin  State  Hospital.  This  report  is  for  the  two  years  ending  June 
30,  1918,  and,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions,  will  be  brief  and 
limited  to  the  essential  activities  of  the  hospital. 

'  At  the  close  of  the  last  biennium  there  were  present  in  the  hospital 
two  thousand  and  eighty-one  patients.  June  30, 1918,  there  were  present 
two  thousand  and  eighty-three  patients.  The  admission  rate  while  per- 
haps not  quite  so  large  as  formerly,  is  sufficient  to  tax  the  capacity  of  the 
hospital  with  a  tendency  to  overcrowding  some  of  the  wards,  especially 
those  for  acute  cases. 

An  analysis  of  the  psychoses  of  the  newly  admitted  patients  is  quite 
interesting.  Examination  of  our  records  show  that  paresis  furnished 
16.2  per  cent  of  the  total  admission ;  2.7  per  cent  of  this  number  being 
women.  Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  admissions  represented  the  de- 
mentia praecox  group.  It  is  quite  evident  that  this  group  assumes  an 
economic  importance  when  it  is  considered  that  so  few  regain  their 
normal  condition,  and  that  so  many  become  public  charges  in  our  State 
hospitals.  Manic  depressive  insanity  furnished  but  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  admission. 

During  the  biennial  period  just  ending  three  patients  were  released 
on  writs  of  habeas  corpus.  One  patient  was  an  incipient  paretic ;  one  a 
mental  defective  with  pronounced  paranoid  ideas;  the  third  a  defective 
with  sexual  delinquency.  A  prominent  factor  in  all  the  hearings  was 
the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  trial  judges  to  disregard  the  testimony 
of  the  hospital  physicians.  The  probable  menace  to  society  was  not 
considered  in  any  way — ^the  usual  conclusion  was  that  "if  liie  patient 
is  not  insane  his  deten^tion  will  cause  him  to  become  so.'^ 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  hospital  has  been  overcrowded  the 
general  health  of  the  patients  has  been  good.  We  have  had  two  mild 
epidemics  of  diphtheria  and  smallpox.  The  diphtheria  situa,tion  was 
^ceedingly  jnijd,  with  now  and  then  sporadic  cases  developing.  Cuttures 
of  patients  and  employees  .were  taken  and  all  carriers  isolated.  Yigorous 
local  ,trea>1?n^ivt,  .cQpabined  wiiih  to;irillectomies,  Jias  resulted  in  the  eradi- 
calfio;;!  ot  iih^  di^ase.  •'jllihe  szpallpox  epi^epijic  ^as  linut^d  ,to  .seventeen 
08^.68  wd  .w.f^  ^Id  yi  ^Qh^jacjiej.  A  f ev  ,vho  jh^d  ^Qt  been  yacdnftte^ 
.F.ei;e  qwte  ill  ior  ,^  fey  days.  The  cop^tftgion  \fas  jbro\igW;  to  tlie  hogpiw 
ky  iRtf  .qnplpyee  Jf jojoa  .tfie  ^outheja;!  part  of  the  Sta^te.   .She  was  Qn  .d^ty 
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practically  all  of  the  time  and  the  absence  of  pronounced  objective  symp- 
toms prevented  the  recognition  of  the  disease.  Suspected  cases  were 
transferred  to  an  observation  ward,  later  to  isolated  cottages.  During 
the  period  of  the  epidemic  two  thousand  two  hundred  thirty-eight 
patients  and  employees  were  vaccinated.  The  State  Department  of 
Health,  through  its  representative,  Dr.  Crawford,  and  the  local  board, 
represented  by  Dr.  Mann,  of  Elgin,  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  con- 
trolling the  epidemic. 

Pellagra  made  its  appearance  rather  early  this  year,  but  so  far  only 
two  cases  have  developed.  Both  are  greatly  improved  at  the  present 
time. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  present  year  the  medical  work  \fa8 
carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  way.  During  the 
past  few  months,  however,  the  work  has  been  hampered  by  .an  insufiBcient 
number  of  physicians,  nurses  and  attendants.  Four  medical  officers 
have  felt  it  their  duty  to  enter  the  military  service  and  two  more  are 
waiting  to  be  called.  The  fact  that  these  officers  are  experienced  hos- 
pital men  has  crippled  the  service  and  rendered  the  matter  of  filling 
the  vacancies  a  difficult  one. 

A  laboratory  technician  has  been  employed  and  now  routine  ex- 
aminations are  made  in  all  cases.  A  card  index  is  kept  of  all  the  work 
that  is  done.  Our  records  for  the  biennium  are  not  complete  but  during 
the  past  year  the  following  examinations  have  been  made : 

Spinal  fluids,  302;  sputums,  260;  widals,  208. 

Urinalysis  and  blood  Wassermanns  are  a  matter  of  routine  and  are 
done  on  all  new  admissions. 

Eighty-six  autopsies  have  been  performed.  Much  valuable  infor- 
mation has  been  gained  and  many  interesting  pathological  specimens 
have  been  obtained  from  this  source. 

On  November  1,  1917,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Singer,  we  intro- 
duced what  is  known  as  an  efficiency  system  in  the  medical  service. 
This  system  has  proven  very  satisfactory  and  since  then  has  been  adopted, 
so  we  are  advised,  in  the  other  hospitals  of  the  State.  This  system  serves 
a  double  purpose — it  places  the  medical  staflP  on  an  efficiency  basis,  and, 
secondly,  a  record  of  the  work  performed  or  to  be  performed  on  every 
patient  is  kept.  Certain  investigations  must  be  made  at  certain  periods 
— ^there  is  no  guess  work  about  it.  The  patient's  card  speaks  for  itself. 
Each  member  of  the  staff  has,  each  day,  a  certain  assigned  amount  of 
work  to  do.  The  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  medical  officer  is  always 
open  to  inspection.  Under  the  present  arrangement  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  when  a  patient  has  had  an  examination  or  whether  or  not 
a  progress  note  has  been  made.  Each  case  is  thus  thoroughly  and  effi- 
ciently investigated  and  all  obscure  points  are  cleared  up  as  nearly  as 
possible.     The  clinical  -records  have  also  been  revised.  •  The  patient's 
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folder  when  given  to  the  clinical  clerk,  under  the  present  system,  is 
easily  checked  and  all  missing  sections  can  at  once  be  looked  after. 

Under  the  new  system  of  records  the  noon  day  business  staff  meet- 
ing is  abolished.  Reports  of  special  incidents  are  now  made  by  the 
members  of  the  staff  on  special  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose.  These 
notations  automatically  become  a  part  of  the  patient's  record,  each 
notation  is  copied  on  the  progress  note  sheet  by  the  clinical  stenographer. 
In  addition,  the  facts  as  presented  are  compiled  under  the  headings  of 
injuries,  illnesses,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  managing  oflBcer.  The  reports 
thus  submitted  each  day  are  brief  but  contain  all  of  the  facts  pertaining 
to  the  activities  of  the  hospital  during  the  day. 

Two  special  dormitories  for  the  care  of  patients  who  are  depressed 
and  who  show  suicidal  tendencies  have  been  established.  These  dormi- 
tories are  under  the  care  of  one  or  more  attendants  day  and  night,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  note  that  since  their  establishment  we  have  had  none  of 
these  unfortunate  accidents  among  these  cases. 

A  number  of  interesting  and  important  surgical  operations  have 
been  performed  during  the  biennium.     Tabulated  they  are  as  follows: 

Goitre     3  Rectal  flstula   1 

Appendicitis    6  Hemorrhoids    2 

Cholecystectomy    1  Amputation  of  toes 2 

Fixation  of  uterus 2  Amputation  of  fln^ers 4 

Circumcision 4  I^ipoma  of  shoulder 1 

Varicose  veins   1  Colostomy    1 

Hysterectomy    1  Ligration  of  fallopian  tubes 1 

Laminectomy    1  Ovarian   transplantation    2 

Carcinoma  of  breast 1  Hernia    14 

Tonsillectomies     28  Wiring:  of  fractured  jaw 2 

Strangulated  hernias   3  Undescended  testicle 1 

Dr.  W.  N.  iSullivan  has  been  appointed  resident  dentist.  We  find 
the  service  rendered  to  our  patients  to  be  very  valuable  and  more  desir- 
able than  that  given  by  a  dental  surgeon  who  can  devote  but  a  part  of 
his  time  to  the  hospital.  A  part  of  the  work  done  by  Dr.  Sullivan  dur- 
ing the  six  months  he  has  been  at  the  hospital  is  as  follows : 

Examinations     1,666       Amal^an  flilingrs    414 

Treatments   '. 500       Cement  flllinsrs   410 

Extractions 460       Cleanings    236 

The  report  as  submitted  is  quite  complete  and  includes,  in  addition, 
gold  fillings,  bridges,  crowns,  plates,  porcelain  crowns,  porcelain  fill- 
ings, etc. 

PAROLE   OP   PATIENTS 

The  parole  of  patients  which  has  continued  for  some  considerable 
time,  is  still  receiving  much  care  and  attention.  Paroles  are  not  granted 
upon  simple  requests  but  thorough  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  reason 
therefor.  The  patient  is  then  re-examined  and  re-presented  before  the 
medical  staif.  In  the  meantime,  the  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute  is 
asked  to  investigate  home  conditions.  If  reports  are  favorable  as  regards 
probable  adequate  supervision,  and,  if  during  his  residence  in  the  hos- 
pital, there  has  been  no  pronounced  conduct  disorder  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  the  parole  is  granted.    The  Psychopathic  Institute  has  rendered 
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invaluable  service  in  following  up  and  keeping  in  touch  with  our  patients 
subsequent  to  their  parole  from  the  hospital. 

TRAINING   SCHOOL 

The  work  of  the  Training  School  has  been  along  the  same  general 
lines  as  heretofore.  The  schedule  provides  for  a  two  years*  course  of 
instruction,  optional  with  those  who  have  completed  the  required  three 
months*  course  for  attendants. 

The  class  of  1917  received  their  diplomas  on  the  evening  of  Nov- 
ember, 21.  Mr.  Bowen  and  Dr.  Singer  gave  the  addresses  of  the  evening. 
The  class  consisted  of  eight  members: 

Theresa  Anselman.  Julia  Glos. 

Frieda  Biel.  Clara  Klanke. 

Kathryn  Darnell.  Elizabeth  Moore. 

Grace  Gross.  Sam  S.  WoUard. 

The  class  of  1918,  nine  in  number,  have  not  as  yet  taken  the  final 
examination  as  prescribed  by  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  your  department  contemplates  a  radical 
change  in  the  curriculum  of  the  training  school.    It  has  seemed  to  me 
that  our  young  people,  in  the  past,  have  received  training  not  essential  . 
for  psychiatric  work. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  mention  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  obtaining,  especially  during  the  past  several  months,  a 
sufficient  number  of  capable  employees.  The  hospitals  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  have  suffered  more  than  the  others.  Thfe  war  has 
brought  about  an  unusually  difficult  state  of  affairs  in  the  State  hospital'^ 
service.  The  conscription  for  the  aimy  and  the  increased  demand  for 
labor  at  extraordinarily  high  wages  has  caused  a  great  decrease  in  the 
number  of  emplo>x?es.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  the  services 
of  skilled  mechanics.  Male  attendants  are  seemingly  not  to  be  had. 
We  have  been  puzzled  many  times  to  know  how  to  find  a  way  to  prop- 
erly care  for  our  patients  and  to  man  the  wards.  It  has  been  necessary 
sometimes  to  delegate  patients  to  assist  attendants,  and,  while  we  do  not 
recommend  this  procedure  as  a  matter  of  routine,  it  has  at  times  helped 
us  in  some  difficult  situations.  Four  of  the  quieter  wards  are  now 
entirely  in  charge  of  patients. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   RE-EDUCATION 

A  Department  of  Occupational  Therapy  was  opened  in  March,  1918. 
We  began  with  two  habit-forming  classes  among  the  male  and  female 
backward  patients.  The  improvement  in  habits  was  noticeable  during 
the  first  week.  The  simplest  form  of  occupation  such  as  cutting  out 
pictures,  "making  scrap  books,  braiding  rags,  etc.,  were  used  at  first. 
Today  on  these  same  wards  many  patients  are  mending,  weaving,  mak- 
ing toys  or  embroidering.  Classes  are  now  held  on  four  other  wards 
as  well  as  in  the  occupational  center.     Over  two  hundred  patients  are 
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ill  these  classes  or  have  passed  on  to  one  of  the  industrial  departments. 
Bugs  and  carpets  are  made  by  these  patients,  also  comforters  for  winter 
use.  The  loan  of  several  balling  machines  from  a  local  thread  factory 
has  given  us  an  easily  learned  and  most  helpful  occupation  and  has 
proven  to  be  of  remarkable  re-educational  value.  Chair  caning  and 
rush  bottoming  and  simple  woodwork  are  training  seme  for  the  carpenter 
shop.  The  superintendent  of  this  department  has  two  resident  assist- 
ants, one  in  charge  of  the  woodwork,  the  other  in  charge  of  physical 
training.  One  hundred  patients,  both  men  and  women,  receive  daily 
instruction  in  setting  up  exercises,  marching,  dancing,  games,  etc.  A 
fine  ball  team  has  been  organized  among  the  male  patients.  They  play 
match  games  with  teams  made  up  from  the  attendants  and  the  members 
of  the  staff.  These  latter  teams  are  not  always  victorious.  Among  the 
items  of  work  finished  in  the  re-educational  classes  are  comforts,  reed 
baskets,  toys,  workstands  with  caned  baskets,  heavy  envelopes  for  index- 
ing, socks  knitted  for  the  Bed  Cross,  etc.  Some  of  the  work  done  by 
the  patients  in  the  re-educational  department  was  exhibited  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Medico-Psychological  Association  in  Chicago  and 
elicited  much  favorable  comment  from  visitors  present. 

During  the  past  few  months  experiments  have  been  made  in  ob- 
taining positions  for  patients  in  various  activities  in  the  city.  War 
conditions  have  made  such  an  experiment  possible,  various  industries 
having  found  it  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  obtain  competent  male 
help,  consequently  their  willingness  to  assist  us.  A  few  patients  have 
been  placed  in  hotels,  restaurants  and  the  like  but  the  most  of  our 
patients  have  been  sent  to  a  factory  located  near  the  hospital.  At  the 
present  time  approximately  thirty  male  patients  are  so  employed.  They 
reside  at  the  hospital,  going  to  and  from  their  work  as  other  workmen 
do.  Each  morning  they  may  be  seen  at  an  early  breakfast,  later  carrying 
their  lunch  pails  and  on  their  way  to  work.  They  have  been  assigned 
to  work  which  suits  them  best.  Some  are  in  the  shipping  room,  others 
in  the  boiler  room,  a  few  operating  machines  and  the  like.  The  fore- 
men have  been  exceptionally  kind  in  assisting  and  helping  them  adjust 
themselves.  It  has  been  found  that  some  phases  of  the  work  cannot  be 
undertaken  by  certain  ones,  hence  their  transfer  to  other  departments 
where  they  nearly  all  ''make  <?ood."  Tt  is  hoped  that  this  method  will 
prove  to  be  one  step  nearer  home  for  many — in  fact,  quite  a  number 
have  already  been  paroled.  Each  patient  receives  a  fair  salary  for  his 
services,  the  same  being  deposited  to  his  orodit  in  the  trust  fund,  of  the 
hospital. 

POWER  PLANT 

The  new  power  plant,  a  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
last  biennial  report,  has  proven  to  be  a  great  disappointment.  Three 
boilers  were  installed  by  the  Keeler  Company — two  300  H.  P.  water 
tube  boilers  of  the  horizontal  drum  type,  and  one  400  H.  P.  boiler  of 
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the  same  type.  While  the  total  capacity  of  the  boilers  mentioned  is 
much  more  than  that  of  the  old  power  plant,  the  results  achieved  have 
been  very  disappointing.  Scorio  collects  between  the  tubes  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate — in  fact,  when  the  boilers  are  pushed  to  capacity  it  is  necessary 
to  withdraw  the  fires  every  few  days.  Again  the  furnace  design  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  criticism.  Tests  by  the  supervising  engineer  and 
engineers  representing  the  firm  which  installed  the  stokers,  show  that 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  the  proper  amount  of  water  per 
pound  of  coal  cannot  be  evaporated.  The  result  was  that  during  the 
most  of  last  winter  four  of  the  boilers  in  the  old  plant  had  to  be  pressed 
into  service  and  even  then  some  of  the  wards  were  not  comfortable 
during  the  coldest  weather.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  at  this  writing 
nothing  has  been  done  to  extend  the  new  plant  or  to  place  the  old  one 
in  service,  I  am  solicitous  for  the  comfort  of  our  patients  during  the 
coming  winter. 

Several  changes  have  l^een  made  in  the  original  plans  of  the  engine 
room.  New  foundations  have  been  placed  and  tiie  different  units 
arranged  in  line.  Adjacent  to  the  pump  room  a  basement  was  excavated 
and  a  reinforced  concrete  floor  laid.  This  gives  not  only  additional 
space  for  storage  but  accessibility  to  all  pipes,  wires,  etc.  An  addition 
was  made  to  the  main  header  in  the  boiler  room  and  consequent  change?* 
in  the  headers  leading  to  the  units  mentioned  above. 

engineer's  storeroom 
A  very  satisfactory  change  relative  to  the  storing  of  supplies  and 
of  issuing  them  to  various  members  of  the  mechanical  department  has 
been  made.  The  machine  shop  has  been  moved  to  its  present  location, 
the  basement  under  the  north  dining  room,  and  adjoining  it  has  been 
constructed  a  room  where  all  supplies  are  systematically  arranged,  files 
kept  and  repair  parts  issued  only  on  requisition.  This  department  is  in 
charge  of  an  employee.  Other  employees  are  not  permitted  to  enter 
except  by  permission.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  loaf  about  the 
machine  shop  and  the  fact  not  be  known.  The  new  arrangement  has 
proven  a  success.  Quarterly  requisitions  can  now  be  made  out  by 
referring  to  the  perpetual  inventory,  not  by  guess.  A  comparison  of 
estimates,  notwithstanding  the  present  high  prices,  demonstrates  that  the 
hospital  will  save  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
What  was  formerly  material  to  be  discarded  is  now  salvaged,  employees 
and  patients  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  help  themselves  as  before 
and  thp  possibility  of  waste  along  these  lines  is  materially  reduced 

KITCHENS,  DINING  ROOMS  AND  DIETS 

The  culinary  department  is  supervised  by  a  chief  cook.  Formerly 
the  chief  cook  limited  her  activities  to  the  kitchen  at  the  main  building 
but  since  this  change  has  been  made  an  improvement  in  the  diets  issued 
and  the  service  rendered  can  be  noted.    There  have  been  times,  especially 
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during  the  winter  months,  when  we  have  been  pressed  to  carry  out  your 
instructions  relative  to  the  diets  of  patients.  Again  the  war  is  responsi- 
ble for  these  conditions.  1  think  the  dilBculties  that  are  to  be  en- 
countered in  purchasing  food  stuffs  on  the  present  markets  is  generally 
understood.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  we  very  seldom  fail 
to  serve  from  2,400  to  2,800  calories  per  patient  each  day  and  that  the 
grams  of  protein  required  are  well  above  the  minimum. 

An  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  dining  room  service.  For 
the  four  congregate  dining  rooms  carts,  approximately  eighteen  inches 
in  width  and  three  feet  in  length,  were  constructed  at  the  carpenter 
shop.  .  From  these  the  patients  are  served  after  they  are  seated.  Two 
patient  waiters  serve  about  forty  patients.  The  service,  while  not 
elegant,  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  method  and  overcomes  former 
diflBculties  by  serving  the  food  warm  and  by  having  it  more  equally 
distributed. 

LINEN   ROOM 

Considerable  saving  in  the  amount  of  bed  linen  used  and  in  the 
service  rendered  has  been  effected  by  the  establishment  of  a  central 
linen  room,  where  all  linen  is  checked  out  to  the  lautidry  and  checked 
in  again  upon  its  return.  From  here  the  clean  linen  is  distributed  to 
the  wards.  Eeserve  supplies  are  not  kept  on  the  wards  and  shortages 
can  be  detected  at  any  time.  The  plan  has  been  in  operation  one  year 
and  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  forty  per  cent  of  the  average  amount 
used  aimually  during  the  past  five  years. 

FAKM  AND  GARDEN 

The  work  in  the  farm  and  garden  has  been  and  is  being  extended. 
The  past  year  sixty  acres  more  were  in  cultivation  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  history  of  the  hospital.  This  was  made  possible  by  the 
renting  of  fifty  acres  adjoining  the  hospital  farm  on  the  south  and  by 
utilizing  a  portion  of  what  has  been  used  as  golf  grounds. 

During  the  summer  of  1917  five  acres  of  navy  beans  were  grown  as 
an  experiment.  Sixteen  acres  were  planted  this  summer  and  the  out- 
look for  a  large  crop  is  excellent.  Potatoes,  tomatoes,  cabbage — in  fact 
all  vegetables — ^have  been  grown  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before.  In 
this  department  patient  labor  is  employed  much  more  than  formerly  and 
the  results  obtained  are  quite  satisfactory. 

DISPOSITION  OF  SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

1.  Converting  old  engine  room  into  kitchen $3,500 

Plans  for  this  improvement  have  been  made  by  the  State  Architect 
and  the  work  is  well  under  way.  The  improvement  consists  in  the 
utilization  of  the  old  laundry  and  the  engine  room  of  the  old  power 
plant.    The  new  kitchen  will  consist  of  one  large  room,  adjoining  which 
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will  be  a  dining  room  for  employees.     The  work  is  being  done  by 
patient  labor  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  carpenter. 

2.  Coal  shed  and  pit $5,600 

The  most  of  the  money  of  this  appropriation  is  still  available. 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMEI^TS 

The  most  important  necessary  repair  and  improvement  work  con- 
sists of  the  following; 

1.  The  completion  of  the  tunnel  leading  from  the  new  power  plant 
to  the  store  and  the  main  building. 

2.  The  construction  of  a  tunnel  from  the  power  plant  to  the  laundry. 

3.  The  painting  of  the  roofs  of  the  main  building  and  rear  dining 
rooms. 

4.  The  construction  of  a  basement  with  reinforced  concrete  floor 
in  the  engine  room. 

5.  The  repair  of  plastering  and  the  painting  of  the  male  and  female 
psychopathic  buildings,  the  male  infirmary,  the  south  wards  and  a  few 
of  the  north  wards  of  the  main  building,  all  of  this  work  to  be  done  by 
patient  labor  together  with  one  painter  employed  by  the  hospital. 

6.  The  construction  of  a  root  cellar,  24  bv  60  feet. 


KANKAKEE  STATE  HOSPITAL 

(Eeport  of  Eugene  Cohn,  M.  D.,  Managing  Officer) 


I  herewith  submit  to  you  the  twenty-first  biennial  report  covering 
the  periods  between  July  1,  1916,  and  June  30,  1918. 

I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  Managing  Officer  on  September  5, 
1917.  Having  served  in  this  Institution  at  two  previous  periods  as 
Physician  and  Assistant  Superintendent,  1  was  able  to  take  up  my  work 
here  with  fair  knowledge  and  insight  of  conditions  and  surroundings. 

We  realize  that  the  complexities  of  the  war  have  imposed  upon  us 
all  their  peculiar  problems,  in  spite  of  which  we  feel  that  considerable, 
progress  has  been  made.  Due  credit  should  be  given  to  the  assistance  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  State  Government  organized  through 
the  newly  created  administrative  code.  We  are  grateful  to  all  members 
of  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  their  essential  cooperation  and 
aid,  and  for  the  courtesies  we  have  invariably  received  at  their  hands  in 
the  course  of  our  official  relations.  We  wish  to  express  our  indebtedness, 
also,  to  the  good  offices  of  the  other  departments  and  especially  to  the 
departments  of  Finance  and  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings.  We 
sincerely  appreciate  the  promptness  and  efficiency  with  which  the  division 
of  Purchases  and  Supplies,  in  spite  of  obvious  difficulties,  has  looked 
after  our  many  needs. 

The  movement  of  population  in  our  hospital  has  not  varied  greatly 
from  the  preceding  biennial  period,  as  the  subsequent  tables  will  prove. 

We  have  encouraged  the  voluntary  commitments  of  patients  as  far 
as  opportunities  were  offered. 

The  health  of  our  people  generally  has  been  good.  We  have  ex- 
perienced no  epidemics.  We  have  recorded  the  usual  number  of  deaths, 
which  are  to  be  expected  in  an  institution  of  this  size,  with  a  population 
of  over  3,200  insane,  and  especially,  as  there  are  always  included  among 
them  a  large  number  of  paretics  and  seniles. 

We  have  been  remarkably  free  from  serious  accidents  of  any  kind, 
such  as  acts  of  violence,  etc.,  or  suicides.  But  one  suicide  is  recorded, 
which  occurred  by  drowning. 

Our  medical  staff  is  laboring  conscientiously  and  doing  all  possible 
under  existing  circumstances.  There  remain  on  our  staff  at  the  present 
time  but  one  physician  who  is  trained  in  psychiatry.  It  is  self- 
evident,  therefore,  that  unusual  difficulties  are  encountered  by  the 
majority  who  have  had  no  previous  training  in  this  branch  of  medicine. 
Our  staff  members,  however,  in  general  are  adapting  themselves  grad- 
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ually  to  this  line  of  work,  and  the  patients  are  in  no  way  deprived  of 
any  of  the  necessary  medical  attention  to  which  they  are  entitled,  though 
the  psychiatric  phase  of  our  work  is  necessarily  somewhat  curtailed  at 
the  present  time. 

As  heretofore,  all  necessary  surgical  work  is  done  by  the  medical 
officers  of  the  hospital  and  no  surgeon  is  secured  from  without  for 
assistance.  The  Managing  Officer  and  the  members  of  the  staS  attend 
to  all  surgical  cases,  both  minor  and  major.  A  considerable  number  of 
major  operations  of  all  descriptions  have  been  performed  during  the 
biennial  period  «designated.  It  is  also  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  state 
that  the  death  rate  from  these  operations  is  recorded  as  practically  nil. 

CORRBOTIYE  SURGERY  FOR  REOISTRANTS   FOR  MILITARY  SERVICE 

The  Medical  Advisory  Board,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
medical  profession  of  Kankakee  County,  has  recently  arranged  to  do 
surgical  work,  free  of  charge,  for  such  registrants  for  military  service 
as  have  remediable  surgical  defects,  such  as  hernia,  etc.  The  Kankakee 
State  Hospital,  with  the  approval  and  consent  of  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  has  offered  the  facilities  of  its  operating  room  and 
medical  and  nursing  service  for  this  purpose,  and  is  doing  this  work  for 
young  men  who  wish  to  enter  the  army  service  but  are  prohibited  be- 
cause of  these  defects.  A  fair  number  of  registrants  are  already  taking 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  and  the  medical  profession  and  Exemption 
Board  of  the  community  fully  appreciate  this  cooperation  by  the  State. 

Eight  of  our  graduate  nurses,  including  our  Chief  Nurse,  Miss 
May  Kennedy,  are  serving  in  the  Army.  Miss  Kennedy  is  in  Prance. 
Several  other  nurses  are  now  awaiting  call. 

In  our  attendants*  and  other  departments,  over  fifty  are  with  the 
Army  now  and  more  are  soon  to  go. 

Our  service  flag  contains  one  gold  star  in  honor  of  Culmer  T. 
Towner,  a  former  bookkeeper  in  our  hospital,  who  died  while  in  training 
at  one  of  the  cantonments. 

We  realize  that  the  war  service  has  made  somewhat  severe  inroads 
upon  the  number  of  male  employees.  Nevertheless,  we  have  substituted 
women  and  patient-help  wherever  possible  and  have  surmounted  our 
difficulties  in  quite  an  appreciable  degree.  I  firmly  believe  that  capable 
women  may  safely  be  placed  in  charge  of  most  of  our  male  patients.  In 
fact,  thev  are  very  often  more  satisfactory  in  these  positions  than  men. 

Of  the  Kankakee  State  Hospital  we  are  proud  to  say  that  officers 
and  employees  alike  have  manifested  in  every  prerogative  the  true  spirit 
of  loyalty  and  patriotism  in  our  country's  hour  of  need.  Not  alone  have 
many  of  them  responded  to  the  call  and  joined  the  Colors,  but  prac- 
tically all  of  them  have  given  to  our  Government  substantial  aid  as  fully 
and  freely  as  their  circumstances  would  permit.  For  instance,  the 
subscriptions  to  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  from  the  Kankakee  State  Hos- 
pital amounted  to  over  $25,000.    We  hope  to  heat  our  own  records  at 
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the  coming  Fourth  Liberty  Loan.  Practically  every  one  has  cheerfully 
assisted^  also^  in  the  Bed  Cross  work,  and  similar  attitudes  have  been 
shown  toward  other  war  activities,  such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  the  War  Savings  Stamps  campaign. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  hospital  to  allow  our  patients  as  much  per- 
sonal liberty  of  action  as  possible  consistent  with  safety  to  themselves 
and  to  the  public.  Through  the  employment  of  careful  and  competent 
judgment  and  proper  classification  a  great  number  of  patients  can  be 
given  privileges,  both  beneficial  and  enjoyable.  We  strictly  believe  in 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  open  cottages,  which  policy  is  amply 
proved  by  existing  conditions  here. 

We  believe  unequivocally  in  permitting  the  patients  the  lise  of  the 
largest  number  possible  of  ground  paroles,  and  we  employ  the  walking- 
party  parole  scheme  to  the  fullest  extent.  Especially  is  this  latter 
method  of  far-reaching  benefit. 

A  most  important  point,  which  we  always  strive  to  observe  in  the 
conduct  of  our  institution  and  the  care  of  our  patients,  is  to  endeavor, 
so  far  as  we  are  able,  to  furnish  .our  charges  with  surroundings  such  as 
are  appreciated  by  the  sane.  The  more,  therefore,  that  we  can  provide 
for  them  a  life  and  environment  that  is  free  from  purely  custodial  ap- 
pointments, the  better  we  can  accomplish  the  purpose  of  our  existence  as 
a  hospital.  We,  therefore,  endeavor  to  make  the  institution  as  attractive 
as  possible;  with  patient-help  we  try  to  improve  and  beautify  the 
grounds.  We  have  built  many  rustic  seats,  tables  and  flower  stands ;  we 
have,  also,  a  fishing  and  recreation  pier.  We  have  established  a  small 
zoological  park  with  various  specimens,  which  has  proved  a  source  of 
real  enjoyment  to  the  patients.  All  these  little  things,  while  small  in 
themselves,  prove  of  genuine  interest  to  our  patients  and  help  our 
institution  by  striving  to  make  the  lives  of  our  inmates  as  cheerful  and 
normal  as  possible  and  to  substitute  for  them  in  a  small  measure,  at 
least,  the  interests,  recreations  and  amusements  which  those  on  the 
outside  are  free  to  seek  and  enjoy.  Anything  that  will  attract  a  patient 
from  his  morbid  self  and  turn  his  mind  toward  cheerful  and  normal 
thoughts  contributes  to  this  end  as  is  abundantly  evidenced  by  the 
appreciation  of  these  people  for  any  little  added  pleasures  provided  for 
their  benefit. 

During  the  summer  we  have  planned  permanent  picnic  grounds  in 
a  grove  near  the  river.  This  is  provided  with  rustic  seats,  tables  and  a 
bandstand  for  the  musicians  and  will  accommodate  perhaps  one  hundred 
fifty  people.  A  very  excellent  orchestra,  composed  of  patients,  has  fur- 
bished many  good  programs,  and  the  various  wards  have  enjoyed  many 
pleasant  picnics  there. 

We  have  moving  picture  shows  weekly,  and  dances  during  the 
winter  months.  The  people  of  TCankakee  have  assisted  us  in  many  ways 
during  the  past  year  in  making  the  lives  of  our  patients  more  pleasant. 
They  have  given   us  many   amateur  entertainments   free   of  charge. 
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Lodges,  churches  and  other  organizations,  us  well  as  private  individuals, 
have  been  more  than  generous  in  giving  their  time  and  talent  on 
numerous  occasions,  for  which  we  are  accordingly  grateful. 

Eeligious  services  are  conducted  regularly,  as  in  previous  years,  and 
the  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  services  are  represented  by  their 
clergy. 

An  innovation  which  we  have  recently  established  and  which  is 
proving  most  beneficial  for  the  patients  is  an  auxiliary  system  of  self- 
government  for  their  cottages.  We  have  at  the  present  time  some  ten 
cottages  or  wards,  with  patients  carefully  classified,  to  which  wards 
there  are  no  regular  assignments  of  attendants  or  nurses.  Patients 
carry  ou£  the  details  of  the  conduct  of  these  wards.  A  specially  selected 
patient,  who  is  called  housemother  or  housefather,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  entrusted  wath  the  general  oversight  of  the  ward  for  a  period  of  eight 
hours,  when  he  or  she  is  relieved  by  another  auxiliary  patient.  A  regular 
attendant  or  nurse  makes  the  rounds  of  a  group  of  these  cottages  once  or 
twice  a  day  to  check  up  the  material  needs.  Otherwise  the  patients  get 
along  by  themselves  practically  without  supervision.  No  disciplinarian 
rights,  however,  are  granted  to  patients  in  charge. 

After  a  yearns  trial  of  the  system,  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  no 
more  peaceful,  better  organized  or  in  any  way  happier  wards  in  the 
hospital  than  our  auxiliary  open  wards.  The  patients  seem  to  live  like 
large  families  and  find  much  comfort  in  the  realization  that  they  are 
not  constantly  under  the  watch  of  an  employee.  We  have  not  had  up  to 
date  a  single  instance  of  disturbance  or  accident  upon  any  of  these 
wards.  Under  careful  supervision  the  system  has  proven  a  complete 
success  from  every  ano^le,  and  T  shall  be  t(lad  to  enlarire  upon  it  when 
opportunity  oifers.  Though  the  system  was  primarily  and  principally 
introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients  in  order  to  give  them  self- 
confidence  and  something  useful  to  do,  and  in  the  hope  of  conducing 
toward  a  somewhat  happier  state  of  mind,  it  is  obviously  a  useful 
measure,  also,  from  an  economic  standpoint.  We  are  dispensing  with 
the  services  of  some  thirty  employees,  which  is  quite  an  item  under 
existing  conditions,  when  money  and  help  are  not  always  readily 
available. 

Auxiliary  patients  are  also  assigned  to  manv  other  occupations 
throughout  the  institution  and  assi^'t  nurses,  attendants  and  other  em- 
ployees in  carrving  out  the  details  of  their  work.  We  have,  for  instance, 
details  of  working-patients  engaged  in  outdoor  work,  who  are  in  charge 
of  auxiliary  patients,  and  these  are  conducted  with  perfect  success.  All 
of  our  difficult  wards,  also,  have  auxiliary  patients  assigned  to  them  for 
periods  of  eight-hour  shifts,  which  assistance  is  a  great  advantage  to 
the  employees  in  the  conduct  of  these  wards. 

We  have  organized  a  Department  of  Industry  and  Economy  for  the 
purpose  of  utilizing  all  waste  material  of  any  value  for  the  benefit  of  the 
institution  and  for  the  purpose  of  systematically  employing  every  fit 
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patient  for  some  useful  purpose.  The  greatest  number  of  patients  in 
the  history  of  this  institution  is  now  employed.  This  department  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  director,  who  has  assistants.  It  is  the  duty 
of*  this  division,  with  the  assistance  and  approval  of  the  medical  staff, 
to  select  all  patients  necessary  for  the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  insti- 
tution. All  departments  in  need  of  patient-help  apply  to  the  Industrial 
Department  for  such  help.  The  old  system  of  having  the  supervisors 
select  patient-help  has  been  abolished. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Economy  to  check 
up  and  pass  on  everything  to  be  condemned,  with  the  view  of  utilizing 
all  such  condemned  material  as  can  be  reconstructed  and  made  again 
to  serve  a  useful  purpose.  This  department  also  checks  up  all  the 
requisitions  for  ward  supplies  and  individual  supplies  of  patients  with 
the  purpose  in  mind  that  no  unnecessary  supplies  are  sent  anywhere,  and 
that  wherever  made-over  material  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well,  the 
same  is  issued  ilistead  of  new  material.  A  very  careful  record  system  of 
every  individual  patient's  supplies,  is  kept  so  that  no  duplication  of 
wearing  apparel  or  other  properties  can  take  place.  Those  acquainted 
with  the  customary  ways  of  institutions  know  how  carelessly  and 
mechanically  requisitions  are  often  written,  and  how  frequently  ward 
supplies  are  requisitioned  in  a  stereotyped  way,  regardless  of  the  needs, 
causing  the  issuance  of  much  unnecessary  material  for  certain  wards  and 
often  a  consequent  deficiency  of  supplies  for  the  needs  of  others.  Before 
the  requisitions  for  the  wards  or  the  individual  patients  are  finally 
0.  K*d,  a  representative  of  this  department  personally  visits  the  ward 
and  checks  up  its  supplies.  In  this  manner  we  have  been  able  during 
the  past  year  to  save  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  State.  This  depart- 
ment has  made  over,  from  material  ordinarily  condemned  and  discarded 
or  in  former  years  usually  sold  to  junk  dealers,  a  tremendous  amount 
of  useful  material.  As  proof  of  this  statement,  this  department  has 
since  January  1,  this  year,  to  September  1,  issued  to  wards  of  made- 
over  material  as  follows: 

757  petticoats.  1,637  dresses. 

1,608  undershirts.  724  men's  shirts. 

264  women's  vests.  418  pillows     (made    from    condemned 

138  blankets    (made   from  condemned                     sheets). 

blankets).  1,069  men's  drawers. 

176  laundry   sacks    (made  from    con-          268  women's  drawers, 
demned  tlckinfir). 

We  have  on  hand,  not  yet  issued,  nearly  four  hundred  quilts  and 
blankets,  the  quilts  made  from  old  dress  goods,  men's  suits,  blanket 
material,  etc.  We  have  made  over  such  an  amount  of  old  duck  coats  for 
winter  wear  for  working-patients  as  to  have  at  the  present  time  almost 
three  hundred  of  them  on  hand.  We  have  been  able  to  save  sufficient 
unused  new  underwear  for  men  and  women,  of  last  year's  stock  as  to 
make  the  necessity  of  the  purchase  of  new  underwear  for  the  institution 
for  this  winter  entirely  unnecessary.  We  also  have  enough  blankets  on 
our  wards  and  enough  made-over  blankets  in  our  Industrial  Department 
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to  make  the  purchase  of  new  blankets  for  the  coming  winter  unnecessary. 
We  have,  besides  these,  in  stock  a  supply  of  new  blankets,  purchased  in 
former  years,  so  that  we  shall  very  probably  have  sufficient  new  blankets 
remaining  to  cover  our  needs  for  the  winter  of  1919-20. 

The  various  mechanical  departments  have  also  cooperated  with  the 
management  to  the  best  of  their  ability  in  observing  measures  for 
ecenomy  and  have  saved  many  dollars  for  the  State  by  the  use  of  old 
material  in  the  repair  and  construction  work  of  the  institution. 

Much  creditable  work  has  been  accomplished  by  our  various 
mechanical  departments. 

Every  one  well  acquainted  with  the  kitchen  and  dining  room  service 
of  this  institution  will  readily  agree  that  it  needed  and  still  needs  much 
improvement.  We  have  a  great  number  of  dining  rooms  located  in  dark 
basements,  which  are  badly  fitted  for  their  present  purposes.  The 
present  Managing  Officer  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  abolish  these  dining 
rooms  as  rapidly  as  possible  and,  by  utilizing  available  space  above 
ground  in  other  buildings,  has  been  able  to  do  away  with  a  fair  per- 
centage. In  this  way  we  were  able  to*  abolish  the  large  south  wing  dining 
room,  which  has  always  been  a  "thorn  in  the  flesh''  to  the  authorities  in 
charge.  This  was  accomplished  by  utilizing  available  space  in  the  old 
fire  hall  which  has  been  converted  into  a  pleasant  and  sanitiiry  dining 
room.  The  small,  dingy  north  wing  dining  rooms,  also,  have  been 
abolished  in  a  similar  manner  by  taking  advantage  of  available  space  in 
the  old  nightwatch  quarters  building,  which  was  not  needed  as  such. 

In  my  recommendation  for  the  budget  I  have  suggested  ways  and 
means  by  which  practically  all  the  basement  dining  rooms  of  the  insti- 
tution may  be  done  away  with.  I  recommended,  especially,  the  making 
over  of  cottage  No.  1,  north,  into  a  two-story  dining  room  building, 
which  will  dispense  with  all  of  the  many  basement  dining  rooms  of  the 
women^s  side  of  the  institution.  Dining  rooms  above  ground  are  not 
alone  more  sanitary  in  every  way  and  more  pleasant  for  the  patients,  but 
the  many  bad  conditions  that  are  apt  to  crop  out  in  the  basement  dining 
rooms  are  more  easily  avoided,  as  supervision  is  correspondingly  fa- 
cilitated. 

Practical  methods  are  now  being  introduced  which  will  insure  the 
serving  of  hot  food  to  the  patients  after  they  are  seated,  instead  of  the 
opposite,  as  has  been  the  case  for  many  previous  years. 

The  kitchens  of  this  institution  are  in  the  midst  of  reorganization. 
The  male  cooks  in  charge  of  all  kitchens  in  times  past  have  mostly 
proved  failures.  Women  cooks  have  been  substituted  and  no  male  cooks 
will  be  employed.  It  is  hoped  that  women  will  take  more  pains  in  keep- 
ing the  kitchens  clean  and  in  preparing  the  food  in  a  more  palatable 
way,  paying  more  attention  to  the  seasoning,  and  carrying  out  their 
work  in  a  more  conscientious  manner.  We  are  endeavoring  to  find  a 
way  to  train  our  own  cooks,  if  possible.  Domestic  employees,  who 
express  a  desire  to  become  cooks  and  are  actually  interested  in  the  work. 
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are  put  on  as  apprentices  for  several  months  under  women  who  are 
capable  cooks.  After  having  passed  the  apprenticeship  with  credit  and 
shown  capability  along  these  lines,  they  are  regularly  appointed  cooks. 
In  this  way  we  hope  in  time  to  build  up  a  corps  of  capable  and  con- 
scientious workers  for  our  kitchens. 

The  west  kitchen,  which  has  always  been  an  eyesore  and  which  did 
the  cooking  for  all  of  our  employees  and  more  than  one  thousand 
patients,  is  now  cooking  for  the  patients  alone.  A  separate  kitchen  has 
been  organized  for  the  cooking  of  food  for  employees.  This  separation 
into  two  departments  is  giving  both  patients  and  employees  a  better  deal 
and  is  seemingly  finding  much  favor  with  both  classes. 

In  a  special  report  submitted  to  you  for  the  budget  I  have  gone 
somewhat  into  detail  regarding  the  many  improvements  that  are 
actually  needed  here  as  to  the  physical  plant  of  the  institution.  I 
realize  that  only  the  most  necessary  things  should  be  asked  for  or  ex- 
pected. 1  place  emphasis  on  the  recommendation  that  many  of  our 
cottages  were  constructed  along  the  old  ideas  for  the  car©  of  the  insane, 
namely,  to  contain  as  many  small  rooms  as  possible.  Abolishing  these 
small  rooms  and  substituting  therefor  light  and  airy  dormitories  and 
day  rooms  can  be  easily  done,  as  the  partitions  are  mostly  lath  and 
plaster.  This  reconstruction  work  has  been  done  on  previous  occasions 
in  a  number  of  cottages.  These  changes  will  improve  the  general  attract- 
iveness and  sanitation,  besides  proving  an  important  economic  factor 
in  the  reduction  of  paint  and  repair  expense. 

Cottage  No.  12,  south,  (the  old  Belief)  is  a  splendid  example  of 
what  can  be  done  with  a  dilapidated  old  building  which  for  years  has 
been  a  real  eyesore  and  rightly  worthy  of  severe  criticism.  This  building 
now  is  one  of  the  best  we  have,  cheerful  in  appearance  and  presenting  to 
a  marked  degree  attractive  features  along  lines  of  sanitation  and  general 
convenience. 

Much  repair  work  is  needed  on  the  tin  work  of  many  of  our  roofs 
and  buildings.  Unfortunately,  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  a  great 
deal  of  repair  work  has  been  delayed  or  omitted  for  years  past  until 
there  has  accumulated  a  tremendous  amount  of  it  which  will  require 
the  expenditure  of  a  large  suni  of  money. 

A  great  deal  of  painting  is  also  needed. 

I  will  mention  briefly  that  our  heating  and  power  plant,  including 
the  tunnel  system,  needs  much  attention,  and  a  great  outlay  of  money  is 
doubtlessly  necessary  to  place  these  plants  in  a  condition  of  adequate 
efficiency  and  safety.  Our  heating  and  power  plant  has  been  given 
careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
and  the  Supervising  Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings.  I  shall  not  go  into  detail  here  as  my  original  report  for  the 
budget  rather  fully  covers  all  items. 

This  institution  is  badly  in  need  of  a  general  shop  building  for 
the  various  mechanical  departments.     At  the  present  time  the  various 
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shops  of  our  meebanics  are  scattered  about  iu  luany  places,  most  of  them 
unsuitable  for  tlieir  present  purpose.  A  large  oue-story  building  of 
rough  brick,  near  the  railroad  tracks,  with  adequate  loading  platform 
facilities,  would  prove  of  great  advantage  and  also  would  protect  the 
supplies  of  the  various  mechanical  departments  in  a  much  better  manner 
than  is  possible  under  present  conditions. 

The  many  ventilating  chimneys  on  our  main  building  and  cottages 
should  be  removed  as  they  are  useless  and  may  prove  a  source  of  danger. 
The  brick  may  be  utilized  for  some  useful  purpose. 

Our  hydrotherapeutic  wards  have  been  of  immense  value  and  have 
made  possible  the  removal  of  all  restraint  and  seclusion.  Beneficial  as 
our  present  hydrotherapeutic  departments  have  been,  they  should  be 
abolished  in  their  present  form  and  basement  localities,  and  modern 
departments  constructed  above  ground.  I  recommend  that  one-story 
wings  be  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  both  north  and  soutii 
wings,  to  contain  complete  hydrotherapeutic  outfits,  with  dormitory 
and  sunparlor  attachments  for  the  acutely  disturbed  and  convalescent 
disturbed  patients.  This  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  institu- 
tion, as  it  takes  care  of  the  newly  received  patients  in  the  acute  stages 
of  mental  excitement  and  also  relieves  all  the  wards  of  the  institution, 
acute  and  chronic,  of  such  patients  as  may  be  suffering  from  acutely 
disturbed  attacks. 

I  wish  to  recommend  individual  bungaloWvS  for  physicians  and  their 
families.  I  believe  that  by  offering  adequate  home  comforts  to  medical 
oflBcers  and  their  families  the  service  will  derive  distinct  benefit.  Small 
bungalows  of  four  or  five  rooms  and  a  bath  can  be  constructed  at  a  very 
reasonable  cost  on  the .  institution  grounds,  and  will,  no  doubt,  help 
greatly  to  attract  and  retain  desirable  medical  officers. 

Considerable  deterioration  in  farm  implements,  wagons,  etc.,  takes 
place  because  we  have  not  sufficient  shed  room.  Many  of  our  wagons 
have  to  stand  throughout  the  year  exposed  to  the  weather.  A  large  farm 
building  of  adequate  size  to  protect  all  of  this  material  is  much  needed. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  results  in  our  farm,  garden  and  poultry 
departments.  They  show  a  steadily  progressive  improvement.  The 
following  table  will  prove  that  the  yields  have  been  on  the  whole  satis- 
factory and  in  some  respects  better  than  was  anticipated.  The  heads 
and  employees  of  these  departments  have  on  the  whole  faithfully  co- 
operated with  the  management  in  the  effort  to  produce  satisfactory 
results.  At  present,  when  the  food  problem  is  a  difficult  one  to  solve, 
it  becomes  doubly  necessary  to  secure  a  maximum  production  of  farm 
and  garden  products.  We  hope  to  do  still  better  during  the  coming 
season.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  proper  cultivation  and 
preparing  of  the  soil.  We  believe  that  intensive  farming  and  gardening 
is  the  proper  solution  and  recognize  that  results  depend  greatly  on 
careful  preparation  of  the  land.  We  have  disregarded  during  the  past 
year  the  eight-hour  working  day  for  farm  and  garden  labor  and  have 
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utilized  the  space  of  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset  with  results  that 
are  plainly  apparent.  We  have  found  the  assistance  rendered  us  by 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Hoblit,  Fann,  Garden  and  Dairy  Consultant,  of  special 
value.  He  has  cooperated  with  us  at  all  times  most  faithfully  and  eflSci- 
ently  in  helping  us  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  farm  and  garden  in- 
dustries. 


Ins 
iff. 


ESTIMATE  OF  YIELDS 

Year  endli 

July  1, 191f.  July 

Potatoes   1»600  bu.  6,000  bu. 

Cabbage    4,000  bu.  6,000  bu. 

Carrots    2,000  bu.  1,600  bu. 

Parsnips  1,600  bu.  2,600  bu. 

Onions    2,000  bu.  1,000  bu. 

Turnips    200  bu.  1,600  bu. 

Cucumbers    300  bu. 

Beans    (strlnfir)    60  bu.  400  bu. 

Beans  (navy)    160  bu. 

Beets    2,000  bu.  2,200  bu. 

Peas    100  bu.  260  bu. 

Sweet  corn 800  bu. 

Cauliflower 60  bu.  200  bu. 

Tomatoes    2,000  bu.  2,600  bu. 

Chard    1,600  bu.  2,600  bu. 

Asparagrus    40  bu.  200  bu. 

Manual  beets 8,000  bu. 

Soy  beans v 100  bu. 

Oats    7,200  bu.  7,760  bu. 

Rye    1,600  bu.  900  bu. 

Com 7,000  bu.  12,000  bu. 

Hay   200  tons  100  tons 

Milk    64,664  rals.  68,000  grals. 

Pork \ 69,400  lbs.  60,910  lbs. 

Beef   18,276  lbs.  14,860  lbs. 

Egga    3,790  dos.  4,226  dos. 

Chickens  raised 2,600  8,700 

Geese    60  86 

Ducks     180  210 

We  have  at  the  present  time  two  hundred  head  of  sheep  and  five 
hundred  head  of  hogs,  most  of  which  material  will  be  ready  for  meat 
purposes  during  the  coming  winter  months.  We  have  fattened  the  sheep 
this  spring  and  summer  on  our  own  grass,  and  our  hogs  receive  nothing 
but  table  and  kitchen  oflfals  and  are  not  given  any  grain,  excepting  the 
brood  animals.  We  kill  our  hogs  when  they  weigh  approximately  two 
hundred  twenty-five  pounds.  Up  to  this  stage  no  grain  is  needed,  and 
we  find  that  the  animals  offer  the  best  kind  of  pork  at  that  weight. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  again  our  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  support  which  you  have  given  us  and  which  we  have  uniformly 
received  from  all  the  members  of  your  department.  It  is,  indeed,  re- 
assuring to  us  in  our  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the  institution  to  feel 
that  a  sympathetic  understanding  and  cordial  good  will  is  forthcoming 
from  our  superior  oflScers. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  appreciation  and  thanks  to  all  those  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  Kankakee  State  Hospital  who  by  their  faithful 
and  efficient  service  have  assisted  me  so  much  in  the  conduct  of  the 
institution. 


JACKSONVILLE  STATE  HOSPITAL 

(Eeport  of  E.  L.  Hill,  M.  D.,  Managing  Officer) 


The  thirty»sixth  biennial  report  is  herewith  respectfully  submitted 
to  you. 

This  report  covers  a  two  year  period,  from  September  10,  1916,  to 
June  30,  1918,  both  inclusive. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  biennial  report  September  10,  1916,  the 
nimiber  of  patients  present  in  the  Jacksonville  State  Hospital  was  2,184. 
Jime  30,  1918,  or  close  of  this  biennial  period,  the  number  of  patients 
present  was  2,117. 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
report  was  744.  The  number  readmitted  was  216.  The  number  re- 
turned from  parole  was  151.  Total  number  of  admissions  for  the  two 
years  was  1,111.  Of  those  admitted  440  were  males  and  304  were 
females.    Of  those  readmitted  132  were  males  and  78  were  females. 

The  total  number  under  treatment  covering  the  period  of  this 
report  was  2,770. 

Those  discharged  improved  401;  those  unimproved  22;  410  died; 
57  escaped  and  were  dropped  from  the  roll;  those  foimd  not  to  be 
insane,  5;  those  discharged  as  cured,  136. 

Of  those  transferred  to  other  institutions  or  deported :  Two  males 
and  1  female  to  Chester;  79  males  and  63  females  to  Alton;  1  male 
and  1  female  to  Chicago  State  Hospital;  1  male  to  Kankakee  State 
Hospital;  1  male  and  2  females  to  Peoria  State  Hospital;  1  male  to 
Lincoln  State  School  and  Colonv. 

HEALTH 

The  health  of  the  Jacksonville  State  Hospital  covering  this  biennial 
period  has  been  good.  There  has  been  no  epidemic,  with  the  exception 
cf  a  few  cases  of  measles  and  four  cases  of  smallpox  with  no  deaths. 

IMPROVEMENTS 

An  addition  to  the  dairy  barn  was  made  to  accommodate  thirty-five 
head  of  cattle.  In  course  of  construction,  the  isolation  hospital  was 
converted  into  a  tubercular  cottage  to  accommodate  twenty-five  male 
patients.  Female  hydro  was  moved  from  the  basement  to  D-l-W.  All 
wards,  roofs  and  guttering  painted  as  was  also  the  bam  and  fences  on  the 
outside. 
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AMUSEMENTS 

Picture  shows  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients  twice  a  week, 
running  a  continuous  show  from  1  p.  m.  to  9 :30  p.  m.  Two  dances 
per  week  with  community  singing  once  a  week. 

BELIGIOUS   SEBVIGE8 

Beiigious  services,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  are  held  in  the 
institution  each  Sunday.  Catholic  in  the  morning  and  Protestant  in 
the  afternoon,  with  Sunday  School  for  all  the  patients  in  the  morning, 
with  patients  and  attendants  as  teachers. 

CHANGES   IN   THE  MEDICAL  STAFF 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Strickler  was  transferred  to  the  Chicago  State 
Hospital.  Dr.  E.  B.  Kershaw  succeeded  Dr.  E.  J.  Strickler.  Dr.  Ker- 
shaw was  transferred  to  the  Alton  State  Hospital.  Dr.  W.  6.  Murray 
was  transferred  to  this  institution  from  the  Kankakee  State  Hospital 
and  succeeded  Dr.  Kershaw.  Dr.  W.  G.  Murray  left  the  service  for 
private  practice.  Dr.  Samuel,  Dr.  Rosenthal  left  the  service  for  private 
practice.  Dr.  H.  E.  Marselus  succeeded  Dr.  Rosenthal.  Dr.  Anny  M. 
Peterson  left  the  service  and  accepted  a  position  in  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity as  pathologist.  Dr.  Clara  Hergert  Spaulding  succeeded  Dr. 
Peterson.  Dr.  C.  H.  Spaulding  left  the  service  to  enter  service  in 
California.  Dr.  I.  S.  Davenport  succeeded  Dr.  Spaulding.  Dr.  Daven- 
port left  the  service.  Dr.  E.  L.  Abbott  succeeded  Dr.  Davenport.  Dr. 
W.  A.  Sim  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Mayfield  were  appointed  to  the  Jacksonville 
State  Hospital  as  junior  physicians. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Emma  Stewart  and  Ida  Epperson  graduated  from  the  Jacksonville 
State  Hospital  Training  School  in  1917  and  have  left  the  service  on 
leave  of  absence  and  are  now  in  Military  Service. 

INDUSTRIAL  OCCUPATION 

The  Jacksonville  State  Hospital  has  made  rapid  strides  along  the 
lines  of  diversion,  industrial  occupation  and  habit-training,  for  the 
patients  of  this  institution. 

We  have  about  66  per  cent  of  our  patients,  both  male  and  female, 
now  employed  in  some  useful  occupation  or  taking  instructive  training, 
such  as  vocational  and  habit-training.  We  expect  to  continue  to  push 
this  work  until  we  are  able  to  say  that  every  patient  in  the  Jacksonville 
State  Hospital  who  is  physically  able,  is  either  industriously  employed 
or  taking  training  to  prepare  him  or  her  for  industrial  work. 

We  have  found  that  the  employment  of  patients  should  be  of  such 
a  character  as  would  be  conducive  to  the  patient's  physical  and  mental 
improvement  as  well  as  profitable  to  the  State. 
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We  have  found  that  employment  of  patients  on  the  farms  in  the 
territory  surrounding  the  hospital,  as  well  as  the  farms  of  the  Schools 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  and  the  Jacksonville  State  Hospital,  have 
furnished  to  the  patients  of  this  institution  a  most  pleasant  and  profi- 
table line  of  employment.  The  employment  of  patients  at  the  Sdiools 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  taking  care  of  the  grounds,  building  walks, 
repairing  buildings,  painting,  farming  and  gardening,  all  of  which  in 
these  two  institutions  which  are  about  two  miles  each  respectively  from 
the  hospital,  has  been  successfully  carried  out  with  competent  attendant 
supervision,  saving  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  tax  payers,  but 
greatest  of  all,  was  the  benefit  derived  by  the  patients,  both  mentally  and 
physically  by  being  so  employed  which  is  shown  by  our  records.  In  the 
ntmiber  of  patients  employed  in  this  group,  a  number  have  gone  home 
on  paroles  and  some  of  them  have  again  become  useful  citizens. 

The  farms  at  the  hospital.  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  were 
not  sufficient  to  give  employment  to  all  of  our  patients  who  ought  to  be 
so  employed,  and  another  one  hundred  and  sixty  acre  farm  was  rented 
and  is  being  farmed  profitably  to  the  State  by  a  group  of  patients, 
housed,  watched  and  fed  on  the  farm,  three  miles  from  the  institution 
with  attendant  supervision. 

The  war  producing  a  scarcity  of  help  among  the  farmers,  we  were 
appealed  to  by  a  number  of  them  to  furnish  patient  labor  to  shuck  and 
crib  their  com  in  the  fall  of  1917.  Some  sixty  thousand  bushels  of 
com  was  shucked  and  cribbed  in  the  conmiunity,  surrounding  the  city 
of  Jacksonville,  by  patient  labor,  the  State  receiving  from  six  to  ten 
cents  per  bushel  for  the  com  shucked,  taking  payment  in  com  at  market 
price.    Several  thousand  bushels  of  corn  was  earned  in  this  manner. 

This  summer  we  were  appealed  to  again  by  the  farmers  when  the 
wheat  and  oat  harvest  commenced,  to  furnish  patient  labor  to  meet  the 
emergency  of  the  shortage  of  farm  help,  caused  by  the  war.  We  signed 
up  a  contract  with  a  number  of  farmers  to  shock  their  wheat  and  oats. 
The  farmers  hauled  the  patients  to  and  from  their  work.  Some  two 
thousand  acres  of  wheat  were  shocked  by  the  patients  with  attendant 
supervision  within  a  week's  time,  the  State  receiving  in  payment  seventy- 
five  cents  an  acre,  taking  pay  in  com,  oats  or  wheat  at  market  price 
when  the  work  was  done. 

The  farmers  and  the  fanner's  wives  seem  to  have  lost  the  customary 
fear  of  patients,  having  seen  so  many  of  them  employed  on  farms  in  the 
conmiunity,  surrounding  the  city  of  Jacksonville,  doing  their  work  well 
and  annoying  no  one.  Many  of  the  farmer's  wives  would  drive  their 
automobiles  to  the  institution  and  load  them  up  with  patients,  drive  out 
in  the  country,  as  far  as  fifteen  miles  in  groups  of  three  or  four  machines, 
all  of  whom  were  in  charge  of  one  attendant  who  occupied  with  the 
patients,  one  of  the  machines. 
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This  fall  this  shortage  of  farm  help  is  more  acute  than  ever  and  we 
have  more  appeals  for  patient  labor  than  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
furnish.  We  are  cutting  corn  for  silos  and  filling  silos  and  cutting  up 
corn  and  baling  hay  and  many  kinds  of  work  for  the  farmers  who  are 
unable  to  secure  the  necessary  farm  help. 

Obviously,  the  hospital  needs  morfe  land  to  give  the  patients  the 
necessary  employment.  This  land  should  be  as  close  to  the  hospital  as 
possible  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  give  them  careful  training  and 
supervision. 

The  tailor  shop  and  sewing  room  are  now  and  have  for  some  time 
past,  made  all  the  clothing  worn  by  the  patients  in  the  institution,  which 
includes  shirts,  coats,  overcoats  for  the  male  patients,  and  skirts  for  the 
female  patients  and  underwear  for  both  men  and  women. 

All  the  brooms  necessary  for  the  institution  are  manufactured  with 
patient  labor  in  this  institution  from  broom  corn  raised  on  the  farm. 

Products  of  the  farm,  garden  and  dairy  have  steadily  increased 
until  last  year,  total  amount  produced  by  these  different  departments 
amoimted  to  about  sixty  thousand  dollars  ($60,000).  Practically  all 
of  this  work  was  done  by  patient  labor. 

IN   OONOLUBION 

I  wish  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  Under  your  direction  and  the  members  constituting  this  board 
it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  carry  out  your  instructions,  relative  to  the 
care  of  the  patients  and  the  management  of  the  institution.  All  mem- 
bers constituting  this  department  have  been  ever  ready  to  advise  and 
encourage,  which  has  made  our  work  pleasant. 


ANNA  STATE  HOSPITAL 

(Report  of  Cyrus  H.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  Managing  Officer) 


The  Managing  OflScer  of  the  Anna  State  Hospital  has  the  honor  to 
submit  its  twenty-third  biennial  report  covering  the  period  intervening 
between  July  1,  1916,  and  June  30,  1918. 

We  do  not  claim  any  revolutionary  changes  in  the  management 
of  the  Anna  State  Hospital,  but  are  pleased  to  report  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  a  more  scientific  system  in  the  management  of  the  institutions 
afEairs  than  has  previously  existed.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
dietary  and  medical  service.  These  matters  will  be  referred  to  again 
in  this  report. 

While  the  foundation  for  a  greatly  improved  service  has  been  laid, 
yet  existing  conditions  have  prevented  the  full  fruition  of  the  plans. 
Many  trained  employees,  both  male  and  female,  have  answered  with 
alacrity  their  country's  call  to  military  duty.  Others  have  been  induced 
to  leave  the  service  because  of  better  wages  in  the  outside  business  world. 
The  high  cost  of  supplies  has  prohibited  the  purchase  of  any  but  the 
necessaries  of  life.  On  this  account  the  industrial  activities  of  the  insti- 
tution have  been  at  times  curtailed  and  at  other  times  suspended.  In 
spite  of  these  handicaps,  we  believe  that  a  system  is  in  process  of 
establishment  that  will  bring  vast  improvements  to  the  service. 

During  the  biennial  period  covered  by  this  report  no  cetastrophies 
or  serious  accidents  either  to  life  or  property  have  occurred.  No  cases  of- 
typhoid  have  developed  in  the  institution  since  the  installation  of  the 
new  water  supply  system. 

IMPROVEMENTS 

The  financial  condition  of  the  institution  during  these  perilous 
times  has  been  such  that  much  work  of  a  reconstructive  nature  could 
not  be  imdertaken.  Although  the  rule  guiding  action  in  the  matter  of 
improvements  has  been  that  only  necessary  repairs  and  improvements 
should  be  'undertaken,  yet  the  physical  condition  of  the  institution  is 
better  than  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  previous  biennium. 

During  this  period,  6,000  square  feet  of  concrete  walks  have  been 
laid.  Four  concrete  cold  frames  6  ft.  x  17  ft.  Pour  concrete  hot  beds  6 
ft.  X  90  ft. ;  1,280  square  feet  concrete  was  laid  in  the  floor  of  the  calf 
bam;  120  lineal  feet  of  concrete  mangers  was  laid  at  the  calf  barn.  A 
frame  piggery  20  ft.  x  160  ft.  was  erected  and  in  connection  with  this  a 
feeding  shed  20  ft.  x  160  ft.  was  built.  To  complete  the  piggery  4,800 
square  feet  of  concrete  flooring  was  laid  and  120  lineal  feet  of  concrete 
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feeding  trouglis  were  made.  Calf  shed  frame  with  concrete  posts  18 
ft.  X  160  ft.;  2,300  square  feet  of  hard  wood 'floors  was  laid  in  the  south 
wing  of  the  main  building.  A  building  for  milk  sterilizer  was  erected. 
The  building  is  14  ft.  x  14  ft.,  and  is  erected  of  vitrified  brick. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  greater  security  against  fire 
losses.  The  fire  main  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building  has  been 
repaired  and  rearranged.  Two  additional  stand-pipes  have  been  in- 
stalled, serving  the  w^ards  in  the  north  wing.  These  stand-pipes  are 
equipped  with  eight  service  valves,  hose,  hose-racks,  and  cases.  One 
new  stand-pipe  has  been  placed  in  the  center  section  of  the  Annex 
Building.  Eight  new  fire  extinguishers  have  been  placed  at  advantageous 
points  throughout  the  institution. 

Pipes  and  pressure  valves  have  been  installed  providing  for  return 
of  all  exhau!it  steam  from  pumps  and  ice  plant  engines.  The  exhaust 
steam  is  utilized  for  heating  purposes  during  the  winter  months. ' 

Wiring  of  X-ray  apparatus  has  been  made  to  conform  with  the 
underwriter  rules. 

The  electrical  load  has  been  reduced  by  the  installation  of  switches 
at  points  where  lights  could  l)e  eliminated  or  number  of  hours  in  use 
could  be  reduced. 

Bpoth  and  screen  for  motion  picture  shows  have  been  erected  on 
the  lawn. 

The  load  at  the  power  plant  has  been  considerably  reduced  by 
changing  the  system  of  wiring  and  staggering  the  operation  of  the 
electrically  driven  machinery.  This  has  made  it  possible  to  eliminate 
the  largest  dynamo. 

The  mor<ru€  and  laboratorv  are  now  located  in  the  basement  of  the 
hospital  building.  Their  present  location  is  neither  proper  nor  con- 
venient. A  separate  building  should  be  erected  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
serve  both  as  a  morgue  and  a  laboratory. 

A  hydrotherapeutic  outfit  is  now  located  on  the  first,  floor  of  the 
building  that  now  j^^commodates  the  acutely  ill.  The  hydrotherapeutic 
outfit  should  be  broken  into  two  units  and  a  separate  unit  should  be  in- 
stalled in  connection  with  each  receiving  service.  This  would  render 
the  purchase  of  a  new  unit  necepsar\%  because  the  present  outfit  will 
not  permit  a  division  into  two  units. 

The  interior  of  the  institution  is  probably  as  neat  in  appearance 
as  at  any  time  during  its  histor}'.  Most  of  the  painting  during  the 
biennium  was  done  with  patient  labor.  The  work  accomplished  along 
this  line  included:  Twenty  wards  with  adjacent  private  and  dining 
rooms ;  in  the  laundrv,  the  wash  room,  machinery  room,  assorting:  room, 
marking  and  linen  rooms;  the  rear  hall  in  the  main  building;  the 
interior  of  the  general  kitchen  has  been  painted  twice ;  the  bakery  once ; 
the  scullery  twice ;  the  general  kitchen  and  corridors ;  the  dining  room  at 
men's  cottage ;  both  dining  rooms  at  the  annex  and  four  adjacent  rooms ; 
—20  A  C 
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three  nurses  rooms;  kitchen;  serving  room;  dining  room;  class  room; 
store  room;  dietetic  room  and  basement  at  hospital;  the  main  corridor; 
elevator  shaft  and  exterior  of  the  hospital;  20  employees*  individual 
rooms;  Managing  Officer's  kitchen  and  serving  room;  officers  and 
physicians'  dining  room ;  ten  rooms  in  physicians*  quarters ;  ^\e  rooms  in 
officers'  quarters;  Managing  Officer's  office;  clothes  room  at  female 
cottage;  the  exterior  of  dairy  barn;  men's  cottage,  and  the  piggery;  all 
interior  fire  escapes;  220  squares  roofing;  23  wagons  and  buggies;  re- 
finished  125  pieces  of  furniture;  enameled  600  beds;  215  lawn  benches 
and  interior  of  cold  storage. 

The  avenue  leading  from  the  hospital  to  the  city  of  Anna  has  been 
macadamized  with  stone  taken  from  the  institution  farm. 

INDUSTRIES 

Industrial  occupation  of  a  majority  of  our  patients  has  been  made 
possible  and  rapid  strides  toward  the  attainment  of  this  end  are  being 
made.  The  high  cost  of  material  has  limited  our  activities  along  the 
industrial  line  to  articles  necessary  to  institution  life. 

In  the  sewing  room  we  are  manufacturing  all  the  dresses,  gowns, 
chemise,  aprons  and  underwear  worn  by  tiie  ladies.  We  are  also  manu- 
facturing all  the  underwear,  shirts,  ties,  niocoa?ins,  caps,  and  a  part 
of  the  suits  worn  by  the  male  patients. 

The  patients  in  the  industrial  shop  are  manufacturing  brooms, 
brushes,  mop?,  weaving  rugs,  repairing  furnitur.e,  repairing  shoes,  manu- 
facturing baskets,  furniture  and  other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  work  of  the  art  class  especially  deserves  mention.  This  class 
numbers  alK)nt  200  ladies  and  of  this  number  about  50  assemble  each 
morning  in  the  art  room,  where  the  members  of  the  class  are  taught 
crocheting,  cross  stitching,  hemstitching,  tatting.  Swedish  drawn  work, 
Frenoh  ombroidory.  basketry,  bead  work  and  Navajo  rug  weaving. 
Among  the  articles  made  by  this  class,  the  following  list  appears:  513 
fancy  dro-siT  scarfs:  22()  quilts  and  comforts:  35  table  runners;  25 
crocheted  yokes;  155  fancy  pillow  cases;  45  sofa  pillow  tops;  14  guest 
towels:  2,200  lbs.  carpet  rags;  25  reed  and  rafia  baskets;  1G  luncheon 
sets;  12  dozen  wash  rags:  24  fancy  sheets;  389  miscellaneous  articles. 

LAUXDRY  AND  CLOTTIIXCf 

The  laundry,  sorting  and  mending  rooms  have  been  repainted,  the 
bag  system  for  delivery  of  clothing  has  been  installed  and  a  carefully 
printed  card  system  has  been  installed  in'  the  sorting  room.  Great  care 
is  being  taken  to  eliminate  all  mistakes  that  so  frequently  occur  in  the 
delivery  of  clothing. 

A  uniform  system  of  sorting  clothinir  has  l)eon  established  through- 
out the  institution.  The  method  of  handling  clothing  from  the  lime  it 
is  received  at  the  institution  unlil  it  reaches  the  patient  has  never  been 
Fo  perfect  as  at  the  ])resent. 
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MANUAL  TKAININO 

ITie  reeducation  of  the  stupid,  untidy  and  destructive  patient  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  thoroughly  competent  director.  Proper  habits, 
posture  and  gait  are  being  substituted  for  those  of  the  apparently  hope- 
less, demented  cases  that  tend  to  accumulate  in  every  institution.  The 
training  as  nov^  given  opens  a  new  field  of  thought  to  those  patients 
and  improves  their  condition  both  mentally  and  physically.  A  new 
interest  is  being  aroused  in  these  patients  by  dances,  games,  and  long 
hikes  in  the  country,  with  picnic  dinners.  They  eagerly  take  to  the 
hoop  and  post,  bean-abg  and  board,  the  parallel  bars  and  trapeze  svidng, 
and  other  devices  for  the  correction  of  bad  postures.  This  work  is  especi- 
ally carried  on  among  the  untidy  class  of  patients,  and  but  few  fail  to 
receive  the  training  except  the  physically  infirm. 

DIETETICS   AND  WEIGHING 

Under  the  direction  of  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  a 
scientifically  balanced  dietary  is  provided  each  day.  The  preparation  of 
the  food  and  its  proper  distribution  is  given  very  careful  supervision. 
The  waste  returned  from  the  various  dining  rooms  has  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  large  yield  of  products  from  the  farm  and  garden 
lends  variety  to  the  menu.  The  patients  are  all  weighed  each  month  and 
a  record  of  weights  is  maintained  on  each  ward.  These  records  are 
always  accessable  to  the  members  of  the  staff,  so  that  a  marked  loss  in 
weight  can  always  be  investigated  by  the  ward  physician. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN 

Farming  has  been  very  unfavorable  during  tlie  past  season  on 
account  of  the  unusual  drought,  yet  the  farm  and  garden  has  yielded  so 
varied  a  list  of  products  that  we  have  had  a  variety  of  articles  of  food 
for  the  institution.  Under  its  present  capable  management,  the  farm 
has  been  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  the  institution.  The  farm,  garden, 
and  dairy  have  enabled  the  institution  to  employ  about  one  hundred 
patients  in  the  dairy  and  agricultural  pursuits.  The  patients  employed 
in  the  various  farming  activities  are  the  happiest  class  of  patients  in  the 
institution.  A  majority  of  the  patients  in  this  institution  oome  from 
the  agricultural  classes,  therefore,  they  find  this  form  of  employment 
congenial. 

The  farmer  has  instituted  a  system  of  rotation  in  crops  for  the 
conservation  of  the  fertility  of  the  tillable  land.  The  financial  con- 
dition of  the  institution  has  not  permitted  the  purchase  of  artificial 
fertilizer  in  sufficient  quantities  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  that 
is  intensively  cultivated. 

Improved  facilities  for  the  growing  of  hogs  have  been  created. 
The  institution  is  now  able  to  produce  on  the  farm  all  the  pork  that  is 
consumed  at  the  institution. 
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The  institution  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  an  excellent  grade 
of  broom  corn  will  gi-ow  on  the  institution  farm.  It  is  estimated  that 
enough  broom  com  has  been  grown  during  the  past  season  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  ini^titution,  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months. 

A  recent  test  of  the  dairv  lierd  for  tuberculosis  has  shown  ihat  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cattle  are  reactors.  The  reactors  are  now 
being  slaughtered  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Yeterinarian. 
Steps  should  be  taken  at  an  early  date  to  replenish  the  herd. 

LABORATORY  AND  AUTOPSIES 

The  usual  order  of  service  provided  for  a  urinalysis,  vaccination 
and  a  Wasserman  on  both  the  blood  and  spinal  fluid.  A  cytological 
examination  of  the  spinal  fluid  and  blood  is  usually  made.  Laboratory 
methods  in  general  are  receiving  more  consideration  than  formerly. 

Twenty-seven  autopsies  have  been  made  since  the  first  day  of 
October,  1917.  It  is  our  custom  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  permission 
before  the  death  of  the  patient,  to  hold  an  autopsy  on  the  remains. 
These  frequently  disclo?e  facts  little  suspected  and  often  set  at  rest 
questions  that  have  baffled  the  attending  physician. 

DENTAL  REPORT 

The  dental  work  has  been  kept  up  fairly  well.  With  the  exception 
of  about  nine  months  we  have  had  a  resident  dentist  in  the  institution 
during  the  biennium.  The  report  shows  the  following  work  done  during 
the  period : 

Rxtractions    1.469  Bridges     S 

Treatments    133  Bridges  repaired    5 

Cleanings    314  Gold  fillings    3 

Amalgan  fillings    475  Repaired  plates   *.....  12 

Artificial  dentures 20  Crowns    11 

Synthetic  fillings   57  Gold  inlay 1 

Repaired  dentures 18  Charted    1,537 

Cement  fillings 51 

Diseases  of  the  buccal  cavity  are  now  recognized  as  potent  factors 
in  the  etiology  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases.  The  proper  care  of  the 
mouth  obviates  many  toxaemic  conditions  and  metastic  processes — 
important  etiological  factors  in  the  causation  of  neurological  and  psycho- 
logical conditions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enumerate  in  this  report  all  the  needs  of  the 
institution,  but  only  a  few  of  the  most  pressing. 

Among  those  deserving  first  mention  is  a  nurses'  home.  The 
quarters  now  provided  for  the  attendants  and  nurses  are  scattered  from 
the  attics  of  the  various  buildings  to  the  wards.  The  quarters  are  com- 
fortable and  convenient  only  in  exceptional  instances.  An  adequate 
nurses  home  would  improve  the  morale  of  the  nursing  force  and  lend 
comfort  and  attractiveness  to  the  service.  A  suitable  home  would  induce 
trained  employees  to  remain  longer  in  the  service  and  remove  one  of 
the  greatest  objections  to  the  service. 
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The  institution  is  in  need  of  an  industrial  building  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  comfortably  afford  space  for  tliree  hundred  patient  workmen. 
From  an  economic  standpoint,  this  would  be  profitable.  The  output  of 
products  from  the  proposed  industrial  department  would  be  of  great 
value  and  would  go  far  towards  sustaining  the  institution.  An  indirect 
saving  to  the  State  would  accrue  from  the  increased  number  of  patients 
who  would  improve  both  mentally  and  physically  to  the  extent  that  their 
discharge  from  the  institution  would  be  made  possible. 
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WATERTOWN  STATE  HOSPITAL 

(Report  of  M.  C.  Hawley,  M.  D.,  Managing  Officer) 


I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  eleventh  biennial  report 
of  the  Watertown  State  Hospital  for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1916^ 
to  June  30,  1918,  inclusive. 

I  was  appointed  Managing  Officer  by  your  department  September 
7,  1917,  to  succeed  Dr.  Charles  F.  Head,  who  w^as  transferred  to  the 
Chicago  State  Hospital. 

HEALTH 

During  the  two  years  there  have  occurred  light  epidemics  of 
measles,  German  measles  and  mumps,,  which  were  quickly  controlled  by 
prompt  quarantine. 

During  the  fall  of  1917  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  again  visited  the 
institution.  There  were  some  thirty  cases.  The  mortality  was  light 
Upon  the  advice  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  representative  patients 
residing  in  the  buildings  where  the  sick  had  resided  were  vaccinated. 
By  February,  1918,  the  epidemic  had  died  out.  Investigation  did  not 
determine  the  course  of  infection.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  typhoid 
fever  has  from  time  to  time  visited  the  institution  it  was  assumed  that 
the  drinking  water  was  the  probable  source  and  chlorination  of  the 
water  has  since  been  done.  Another  theory,  that  a  carrier  was  respon- 
sible, brought  forth  the  investigation  of  all  those  handling  foods.  Widals 
were  done  and  all  those  giving  positive  reactions  were  removed  from  the 
kitchens  and  dining  rooms.  It  is  now  the  rule  to  pass  upon  by  Widals 
all  those  now  detailed  to  these  departments. 

During  the  summer  an  attendant,  after  being  employed  ten  days, 
developed  small  pox.  Prompt  isolation  and  a  thorough  vaccination  of 
all  employees  and  patients  prevented  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

THE   STAFF 

The  medical  members^  work  has  been  of  late  somewhat  altered  by 
the  introduction  of  the  efficiency  system,  wherein  the  more  or  less  clerical 
and  supervising  duties  are  reduced  and  the  more  professional  duties  are 
systematized,  so  that  the  maximum  of  the  necessary  medical  work  may 
be  attained.  The  staff  is  progressing  satisfactorily  imder  this  plan.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  maintain  a  large  staflE  to  carry  on  this  work  with 
its  full  effectiveness.  If  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  would 
permit  nine  physicians,  they  should  be  carried.  Special  stress  is  to  be 
placed  upon  progress  notes,  with  the  result  that  not  only  the  recent  cases 
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will  be  constantly  observed,  but  the  older  eases  will  now  also  be  under 
closer  study.  This  remedies  a  hospital  failing  of  forgetting  that  the 
individual,  once  he  is  transferred  from  the  receiving  ward  to  the  so- 
called  chornic  wards  to  enter,  if  he  will,  the  industrial  life,  is  still  a 
mental  patient. 

Records  are  now  made  uniform  and  the  folder  completed  arranges 
its  parts  in  sequence  for  ready  reference.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
sheets  is  the  one  outlined  at  staff  meeting,  wherein  all  the  salient 
features  of  the  case,  special  dangers,  treatment  and  other  recommenda- 
tions, are  presented  in  a  brief  summary  for  quick,  but  still  comprehensive 
grasps  of  the  case.  A  copy  follows  the  patient  in  his  transfers  for  the 
information  and  guidance  of  all  those  dealing  with  the  individual. 

Our  force  should  include  a  pathologist.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
institution  will  soon  have  a  building  designed  for  a  laboratory  and  this 
particular  field  given  an  expansion  commensurate  with  its  unquestioned 
importance. 

It  is  my  desire  to  encourage  the  staff  in  their  more  satisfactory 
organization  of  the  branch  society  of  the  Hospitals  Medical  Association 
to  the  end  that  increased  and  more  general  benefit  may  be  gained.  By 
a  division  of  labor  everyone  may  enjoy,  where  formerly  it  might  not  be 
attained,  a  complete  and  satisfactory  review  of  the  current  literature 
at  these  meetings. 

It  is  also  commendable  that  the  staff  members  generally  affiliate 
with  the  local  medical  societies  and  take  part  in  their  programs.  Aside 
from  the  individual  benefits  derived  there  are  broader  principles  con- 
cerned in  being  thus  ideulified  with  the  community  professional  circles. 
One  feels  that  the  closer  relation  between  the  local  physicians  and  the 
medical  members  of  the  staff  would  change  the  feeling  that  the  institu- 
tion and  its  resources  were  outside  the  community,  to  the  now  awakened 
realization  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  community.  This  cooperative 
viewpoint  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  family  physician  and  his  management 
of  his  patient  before  admission  and  after  this  patient's  return  again  to 
the  home.  One  can  readily  see  the  advantages  that  will  be  present  when 
at  some  future  time  the  social  workers  are  abroad. 

I  desire  to  report  that  Thos.  F.  Xeil,  J.  T.  Eiach  and  L.  M.  Ochs 
have  joined  the  colors  as  members  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  and 
that  two  more  of  the  physicians  are  awaiting  commissions.  We  will 
follow  their  doings  with  pride  and  trustingly  await  their  safe  return. 

NURSING  AND  ATTENDANT   FORCE 

The  Hospital  Training  School  graduated  in  1916,  Murial  Casper, 
Louise  Castleton,  Mayme  Gilmore,  Ethel  Chamness,  Clotilda  Ewers, 
Stella  Patterson,  Mae  Mathias  and  Emma  Montgomery.  In  1917,  the 
Training  School  graduated  AUe  Salzman,  Myrtle  Martin,  Florence 
Stewart,  Frances  Keith,  Myrtle  Porter  and  Hortense  Williams. 
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During  the  latter  part  of  this  hieimium  our  attendant  force  has 
been  greatly  reduced.  The  draft  has  taken  some  of  them  and  local 
industries  are  drawing  others.  By  re-classification  of  patients  and 
using,  more  generally  than  heretofore,  women  on  men's  wards,  we  were 
able  to  take  care  of  the  patients.  We  have  also  introduced  a  system  of 
assigning  reliable  patients  as  assistant  attendants  under  the  charge  of 
employees.  This  exj)eriment  has  been  satisfactory  and  with  certain 
limitations  will  aid  in  ameliorating  conditions. 

Nurses,  as  representatives  of  this  hospital,,  are  taking  a  course  at 
the  Juvenile  Psychopathic  llospital  in  Chicago,  to  be  returned  to  us  for 
the  introduction  of  a  social  service  department.  We  await  this  step  with 
full  confidence  of  its  success  for  its  need  is  great  and  the  benefits  surely 
desired.  Our  chief  nurse  is  soon  to  be  detailed  to  attend  the  course  of 
instruction  at  the  Chicago  State  Hospital,  preparatory  to  taking  charge 
of  the  new  school  for  attendants  to  be  instituted  this  coming  fall. 

During  the  biennium  there  were  nearly  six  hundred  employees  who 
left  the  force  and  of  this  number  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  were 
attendants.  The  average  monthly  number  has  steadily  grown,  which 
seems  to  reflect  the  restless  and  unsettled  condition  of  the  times.  The 
following  nurses  have  volunteered  for  the  Ked  Cross  Service:  Shirley 
Bostrand,  Mae  Barwick,  Alle  Salzman,  Theresa  Moore  and  Estella 
Granay.  While  these  enlistments  have  embarrassed  somewhat  the  special 
care  of  the  patients,  those  remaining  have  accepted  the  extra  work  fall- 
ing to  them  willingly,  realizing  that  some  must  remain  to  carry  on  work 
that  is  essential  and  must  be  done. 

Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  the  others  in  the  service  are  attendants 
1  desire  to  announce  here  that  we  proudly  display  a  service  flag,  with 
twenty-five  stars,  two  of  which  have  turned  to  gold. 

HYDROTHERAPY 

This  department  continues  to  do  beneficial  work  and  all  forms  of 
treatment  are  daily  used.  It  is  desired  to  enlarge  its  usefulness  by 
installing  equipment  on  each  receiving  division  and  discontinue  the  one 
central  department,  to  the  end  that  more  continuous  treatments  for  the 
acute  cases  may  be  had  and  facilities  aiforded  for  the  care  of  those 
occasionally  needing  treatment  from  distant  buildings. 

RE-CLASSIFICATION    OF    PATIENTS 

During  the  past  winter  the  wards  of  the  annex  were  given  dining 
rooms  of  their  own  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  classify  patients  more 
closely  and  remove  from  the  general  dining  rooms  patients  of  objec- 
tionable habit«. 

The  farm  building  was  opened  during  the  biennial  period  and  takes 
care  of  some  fifty  patients. 
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B-i  was  re-claimed  and  is  used  by  parole  patients.  This  ward  is 
taken  care  of  liy  the  i)atients  themselves,  directed  by  a  committee  of 
their  owji  choosing.  * 

B-5  is  now  occupied  by  female  parole  patients. 

li-*i  cottage  is  again  occupied  by  female  tubercular  cases  and  B-3 
is  reserved  for  male  tubercular  patients. 

The  '*1V'  wards  and  11-2  are  open  wards,  with  a  population  approxi- 
mate! v  three  hundred. 

On  closed  wards,  in  addition  to  the* number  of  individual  paroles 
for  men  and  also  women  of  advanced  years,  groups  are  arranged  so  that 
many  j)atients,  such  as  epileptics  and  invalids,  may  be  able  to  enjoy  this 
l)rivilege. 

AMUSEMENTS,   RELIGIOUS   SEHVICES,   ETC 

Weekly  dances  and  picture  shows  are  given  except  during  the  hot 
months.  An  occasional  entertainment  given  by  local  talent  is  warmly 
af)preciated.  Individuals  from  the  Tri-cities  have  graciously  contributed 
their  services  upon  several  occasions.  Protestant  and  Catholic  services 
are  held  each  Sunday. 

DOMESTIC   SERVICES 

One  of  the  most  important  additions  to  this  department  was  the 
canning  equipment.  During  the  late  summer,  corn,  beans,  peas  and 
tomatoes  are  canned. 

The  central  kitchen  in  the  main  building  is  not  large  enough  and 
the  need  for  a  new  kitchen  and  bakery  is  apparent.  A  uniform  food 
container  and  sanitary  lid  for  nesting  was  devised.  A  diet  board  in  the 
kitchen  has  been  installed  and  the  dailv  wants  of  different  wards  are 
written  here  for  the  convenience  of  the  kitchen  force.  A  daily  menu 
for  employees  and  patients  is  written  and  distributed  to  all  dining  rooms 
and  forwarded  to  each  physician  and  supervisor  so  that  a  proper  check 
can  be  had  on  both  quantity  and  quality  of  food. 

In  the  laundry  a  new  and  improved  system  of  clothes  distribution 
-was  installed. 

OUTLINE   OF   INDUSTRIES 

Owing  to  the  great  curtailment  of  all  classes  of  employees  in  State 
hospitals  during  the  war  time  the  industries  of  our  hospital  are  carried 
on  with  the  maximum  of  patient  help  and  a  minimum  of  employee 
supervision. 

In  the  industrial  departments  we  have  established  a  policy  of  select- 
ing patients  that  are  particularly  fit  for  the  positions  to  be  filled  or  who 
will  be  particularly  benefitted  by  l)eing  employed  in  those  positions. 
We  have  established  detail  lists  which  are  fixed,  and  shifting  from  one 
detail  to  another  is  not  permitted  except  upon  advice  of  the  medical 
4>tficer.    Patients  are  graded  according  to  their  ability  to  work.    Certain 
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open  cottages  are  given  over  to  many  of  these  workers  and  their  privileges 
are  only  continued  in  consideration  of  their  willingness  to  cooperate  in 
maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  industries  of  the  institution. 

We  are  producing  in  our  sewing  rooms  all  women^s  wear,  including 
light  summer  underwear.  This  department  also  supplies  overalls  for 
men.  In  addition  it  makes  up  sheets,  pillow  cases,  mittens,  curtains, 
table  cloths,  napkins,  doilies  and  numerous  other  small  articles.  Here 
also  are  manufactured  quilts  to  fill  part  of  our  v/inter  needs  for  berl 
clothing. 

We  have  two  industrial  foremen.  Under  one  industrial  foreman's 
supervision  the  tailoring  department  produces  all  of  the  outer  clothing 
and  caps  for  men.  Also  shoes  are  repaired,  parts  of  harness  made  and 
repaired,  and  brooms  and  whisk  brooms  manufactured,  the  broom  corn 
being  grown  on  our  own  farm.  Our  mattress  room  makes  and  renovates 
mattresses  and  pillows  for  the  entire  hospital.  Roller  shade  material 
is  purchased  in  quantity  and  roller  shades  are  made  up  or  repaired,  as 
required.  In  the  rug  weaving  department  all  runners  and  small  rugs 
needed  have  been  produced  from  rags  and  material  obtained  from  the 
condemning  and  mending  rooms.  All  outer  garments  that  need  pressing 
and  cleaning  are  taken  care  of  as  a  side  line  in  the  tailoring  department. 
Under  our  second  industrial  foreman  all  repairs  of  furniture  are  taken 
care  of.  Many  articles  that  otherwise  would  be  discarded  are  scraped, 
sand-papered,  repaired  and  given  fresh  coats  of  varnish  and,  in  fact,  are 
really  reclaimed.  This  department  makes  any  fine  cabinet  work  needed. 
It  also  repairs  wire  springs  for  beds,  puts  on  rollers  for  the  same,  re- 
pairs all  fly  screens  and  makes  new  ones.  In  addition,  by  special  pro- 
cess, we  are  ebonizing  the  tops  of  a  great  many  dining  room  tables, 
doing  away  with  the  oil  cloth  cover  with  its  many  objections.  A  number 
of  cement  and  cypress-wood  lawn  benches  also  have  been  manufactured. 

The  mending  room,  in  charge  of  one  employee,  receives  and  repairs 
all  torn  pieces  of  bed  linen,  table  linen,  patients*  clothing  and  blankets. 
Every  woman  in  this  department  is  a  willing  worker  and  the  policy  of 
filling  this  department  with  this  class  rather  than  a  larger  one,  in  which 
there  ieire  a  number  of  patients  not  caring  to  work,  works  out  more 
satisfactorily. 

A  cement  and  plaster  department  furnishes  building  blocks  for 
smaller  out-buildings,  puts  in  side  walks,  curbing  and  foundations.  A 
specialty  is  cement  lamp  posts. 

Our  tinner's  department  turns  out  all  tinware,  sheet-iron  and  other 
articles  needed  for  the  institution.  The  specialties  here  are  fire-proof 
dust  boxes,  fly-paper  holders  and  a  sanitary  ice-cooler. 

Our  carpenter  shop,  in  charge  of  two  carpenters,  is  a  very  active 
center  of  industry.  During  the  coming  winter  months,  when  outside 
work  and  the  ordinary  repair  work  is  slack,  it  is  the  intention  to  build 
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a  large  number  of  chairs,  following  a  pattern  that  has  proven  to  be  ideal 
in  strength  and  general  utility  purposes. 

We  find  that  we  have  thus  actively  employed  a  total  of  nine  hundred 
eighty-three  patients. 

An  exhibit  of  products  of  these  various  industries  was  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medico-Psychological  Associa- 
tion, in  Chicago,  in  June  of  this  year. 

FARM   AND  GAKDEN 

Our  farm  produces  a  great  amount  of  garden  truck,  which  nearly 
supplies  the  entire  needs  of  the  institution  during  the  summer  months. 
Our  dairy  herds  supply  part  of  the  milk  requirements.  The  slop  of  the 
institution  and  additional  quantities  hauled  from  East  Moline  has  been 
of  great  service  in  raising  a  number  of  hogs.  We  have  recently  raised 
a  number  of  the  hardy  Tamworth  hogs.  The  poultry,  geese  and  ducks 
supply  the  patients  with  food  for  holidays.  During  the  spring  fifty  sheep 
were  received  and  we  find  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  institution  to 
take  care  of  quite  a  number  more.  Recently  three  forty-barrel  vats 
have  been  put  in  for  the  storing  of  sauer  kraut. 

During  the  past  year  details  of  patients  have  been  sent  out  to  local 
farmers  to  aid  them  in  cutting  hay  and  husking  corn.  Pay  is  received 
in  material,  the  basis  being  the  local  price  for  such  work. 

CHANGES   IN   BUILDINGS   AND  ADDITIONS 

The  more  special  and  prominent  work  accomplished  is  briefly  pre- 
sented as  follows: 

First  floor  and  basement  of  industrial  building  were  remodeled  so 
as  to  accommodate  the  chair  repair  shop  formerly  in  the  C  building. 

Safety  devices  around  belts,  machinery  and  elevators  were  installed 
in  compliance  with  the  factory  inspector's  recommendations. 

Chapel  for  Catholic  services  was  built  in  the  basement  of  the  C 
building. 

Old  amusement  hall  was  remodeled,  new  floors  put  in,  a  scullery 
built,  basement  made  and  the  entire  building  re-painted  and  plastered 
as  needed  for  a  dining  room,  to  accommodate  wardb  formerly  eating  in 
the  basement  of  the  main  building.    Tables  were  made  and  tops  ebonized. 

Married  folks'  dormitory  remodeled  and  re-painted. 

Pasteurizing  room  built  in  main  building  basement. 

In  C  building  the  center  and  former  employees'  quarters  on  the 
third  floor  were  united  with  ward  C-6. 

The  meat  storage  re-lined. 

Employees'  rooms  on  third  floor  of  main  building  were  enlarged. 

Partitions  were  removed  in  many  of  the  wards  to  increase  bed  space 
and  improve  light  and  ventilation. 

Bear  porch  of  H-2  was  partially  removed  to  improve  light  and 
ventlation. 
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Small  operating  rooms  for  H-1  and  11-2  have  been  installed. 

New  smoke  stack  installed  at  main  building  kitchen. 

New  sewers  and  new  hot  and  cold  water  pipes  and  closets  on  all 
wards  of  main  building  are  being  installed  out  of  the  fund  appropriated 
by  the  last  Legislature. 

The  fire  exists  of  the  annex  were  completed. 

Annex-3  and  Annex-6  were  enlarged  by  throwing  into  them  the 
front  center  rooms. 

New  concrete  platform  was  made  at  the  store. 

Three  concrete  slop  and  laundry  houses  in  rear  of  hospital  buildings. 

Walks  to  the  rear  entrance  of  ward  3,  ward  4,  H-1,  B-3  and  the 
new  dining  room  were  put  in. 

Concrete  lamp  posts  were  mado  and  placed  on  lawn. 

New  curbing  made  along  the  road  west  of  the  main  building  to  the 
carpenter  shop. 

Concrete  ornamental  posts  at  the  annex  entrance. 

Grading  of  the  hill  along  the  tunnel  to  the  nurses  home  and  also 
grading  the  hill  below  the  nurses  home. 

Storm  drains  down  the  hill  of  the  industrial  building. 

Raising  of  roadway  across  the  ravine  back  of  B-1. 

Drinking  fountains  put  on  all  wards  and  on  the  lawn. 

All  wards  equipped  with  additional  fire  extinguishers. 

New  Benjamin  clusters  being  put  in  in  place  of  the  older  lighting 
fixtures. 

New  steam  lines  in  the  hydrotherapy,  ash  ])it,  peeling  cellar,  new 
dining  room,  paint  shop  and  return  lines  from  the  annex. 

New  radiators  installed  in  B-1,  laundry,  11-2  and  the  new  dining 
room. 

High  pressure  steam  connection — C  building,  B-3,  B-4,  nu'n^s  dor- 
mitoiv,  annex  and  nurses  homie. 
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(Eeport  of  Ralph  A.  Goodnbr,  M.  D.,  Managing  Officer) 


1  herewith  respectfully  submit  the  twelfth  biennial  report  of  the 
Peoria  State  Hospital.  This  report  covers  the  two  years  from  July 
1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1918,  both  inclusive. 

During  this  period,  1  have  been  Managing  Officer  since  September  8, 
1917,  having  been  transferred  from  the  Kankakee  State  Hospital,  where 
I  held  same  position,  succeeding  here  Dr.  R.  T.  Hinton  transferred  to 
the  Elgin  State  Hospital. 

Since  last  report  the  movement  of  population  has  not  varied 
greatly.  At  the  close  of  the  last  biennium  we  had  present  1,047  male 
and  1,088  female  patients,  total,  2,135;  on  parole  41  men,  21  women, 
total  62.  Closing  our  present  biennium  we  have  a  population  present 
of  1,184  men  and  1,068  women  patients,  total  2,252 ;  with  27  men  and 
30  women  on  parole.  Admissions,  including  readmissions  and  transfers, 
first  year  were  671;  second  year  253,  total  92  k  Total  number  of  ad- 
missions since  opening  of  the  hospital  in  1892  is  8,364  patients. 

Discharges  the  first  year  were  296  males,  101  females,  total  397. 
Second  year,  males  290,  females  ]  66,  total  456. 

Of  these  admissions,  first  year,  there  were  99  mon  and  41  women 
and  the  second  year  145  men  and  45  women  voluntary'  commitments. 
The  voluntary  form  of  commitment  shows  a  decided  increase  this 
biennium  as  compared  to  preceding  ones,  indicating  a  growing  popu- 
larity. It  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.  While  tending  to  get  earlier  and 
readier  commitments,  saving  individual  and  family  pride,  which  is  com- 
mendable, it  proves  an  evil  factor  in  leaving  the  date  of  departure  within 
the  patient's  control  by  giving  a  three  dnvs'  notice  of  resignation.  Many 
patients  leave  entirely  too  soon  and  while  here  are  less  amenable  to 
hospital  and  ward  discipline.  The  abuse  of  this  otherwise  excellent 
form  of  commitment  is  in  the  lack  of  judgment  shown  in  the  selection 
of  cases  by  the  committing  courts,  but  they  in  turn  are  often  begged 
and  importuned  ill-advisedly  to  so  commit  by  the  relatives  and  friends. 

Deaths,  first  vear,  166  men  and  74  women;  second  year,  184  men 
and  105  women.  However,  the  large  number  of  paretics  and  seniles 
larg(»ly  account  for  a  seemingly  rather  high  rate.  I  have  noted,  and  it 
is  generally  commented  upon  by  old  staff  members,  that  the  rate  of 
senile  admissions  has  largely  increased  of  late  years  and  we  account  for 
this,  firstly,  by  the  changing  and  more  favorable  attitude  of  the  public 
towards  commitments  to  our  hospitals  of  the  insane  group ;  and,  secondly. 
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the  desire  of  relatives  in  many  instances  to  avoid  care  and  responsibility 
in  caring  for  their  aged  and  helpless. 

On  transfers  we  have  received  333  men  and  50  women.  We  have 
transferred  to  other  institutions,  23  men  and  67  women. 

There  were  no  deportations  of  aliens. 

HEIDICAL  WORK 

Throughout  the'  biennium  every  effort  has  been  made  to  maintain 
the  customary  high  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  medical  department. 
The  staff  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  current  medical  happenings, 
society  meetings,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  papers  have  been  contributed. 
Sesearch  has  been  carried  on  in  dementia  praecox  by  Dr.  John  B.  Ernst ; 
blood  pressure  studies  in  dementia  praecox  by  Dr.  Dean  C.  Brown;  intra- 
ventricular injections  of  salvarsanized  serum  in  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane  by  Doctors  Walter  C.  Cook  and  John  R.  Ernst,  and  differentiated 
blood  counts  in  dementia  prsecox  by  Doctors  Dean  C.  Brown  and  John 
R.  Ernst. 

Clinical  staff  meetings  are  held  daily  so  far  as  there  is  available 
material.  They  are  presided  over  by  the  Assistant  Managing  Officer  and 
are  attended  by  all  members  of  the  medical  staff.  Each  newly  admitted 
patient  is  placed  according  to  sex  in  the  male  or  female  receiving 
cottage.  Each  receives  a  complete  physical  examination,  including  special 
attention  to  the  nervous  system.  Wasserman  tests  of  the  blood  are  done 
as  a  routine  measure  in  every  case;  Wasserrnan.  Noguchi,  Nome-Appelt 
tests  and  cell  count  are  performed  in  all  cases  showing  positive  blood  or 
physical  or  mental  findings  suggesting  the  presence  of  para-luetic  disease. 
A  complete  mental  examination  is  made  of  each  admission.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  the  clinical  history  each  case  is  presented  at  staff  meeting. 
The  patient  is  not  present  during  the  reading  of  the  history  but  is  later 
brought  in,  observed  and  questioned  by  the  staff  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  remarks  or  ask  questions  as  they  desire.  After  the 
patient  leaves  the  room  free  discussion?  on  the  part  of  individual  staff 
members  is  encouraged  and  the  diagnosis  arrived  at  is  based  upon  the 
opinions  of  the  entire  staff.  Where  doubt  exists  because  of  cases  not 
being  clear  cut  or  because  of  insufficient  data  further  investigations  are 
made  and  the  case  re-presented. 

The  prognosis  and  recommendations  regarding  parole,  special  needs, 
as  supervision  of  dangerous  tendencies  and  homicidal  and  suicidal  in- 
clinations are  also  taken  up  and  treatment  outlined. 

When  requests  are  received  for  parole,  cases  are  again  presented 
before  the  staff,  especially  if  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  or  not  the  patient 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  hospital. 

Improvement  has  been  made  in  the  manner  of  oaring  for  the 
physically  sick.  Formerly  two  buildings  were  set  aside,  one  for  men 
and  one  for  women  patients  and  the  acutely  ill  and  infirm  were  mingled 
together.     Now  one  of  these  buildings   (hospital-A)   is  devoted  to  the 
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care  of  the  actually  ill,  the  women  being  cared  for  on  the  first  and  the 
men  on  the  second  floor  and  the  other  building  (hospital-B)  is  set  apart 
for  the  infirm,  men  on  one  floor  and  women  on  the  other. 

During  most  of  the  latter  haft  of  the  period  operative  surgery  has 
been  done  by  a  member  of  the  resident  staff,  Dr.  S.  W.  McKelvey,  who 
has  specialized  in  this  field.  He  is  assisted  by  other  members  varying 
from  time  to  time  so  that  all  have  an  opportunity  to  assist.  While  the 
cases  of  insanity  cured  by  surgical  intervention  are  few,  we  feel  that  the 
general  bodily  comfort,  freedom  from  pain,  etc.,  which  so  often  can  be 
attained  only  by  surgical  treatment,  is  due  those  of  our  patients  who 
are  in  need  of  it  and  often  improvement  in  the  mental  field  follows  cor- 
rection of  physical  ills.  Consent  of  relatives  is  obtained  before  operating 
in  all  cases,  except  those  of  extreme  emergency,  in  which  the  delay 
necessary  is  not  thought  to  be  justifiable.  One  hundred  twenty-two 
operations  have  been  performed. 

Diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  have  been  given  special 
attention  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period.  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Causey 
being  in  charge  of  this  department.  Clinics  are  held  three  times  eacli 
week  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  eighteen  to  twenty  patients. 
One  hundred  sixty-eight  cases  have  been  treated. 

X-ray  work  has  been  done  by  Dr.  A.  G.  Wittman  during  the  early 
and  Dr.  F.  A.  Causey  tlie  latter  part  of  the  biennial  period,  all  cases 
of  suspected  fracture  having  fluroscopic  and  skiagraphic  examinations 
both  as  aids  to  diagnosis  and  to  insure  proper  approximation  of  frag- 
ments. One  hundred  and  five  skiagraphs  and  numerous  fluroscopic 
examinations  have  been  made. 

During  the  period  just  closed  two  new  wards  of  fifty-four  beds  each 
have  been  opened  for  the  care  of  tuberculous  patients,  male  and  female. 
They  are  constructed  according  to  modern  ideas  regarding  the  treatment 
of  the  disease  and  greatly  facilitate  our  ability  to  do  justice  to  those  so 
afflicted. 

The  laboratory  service  has  been  in  charge  of  Doctors  Walter  C. 
Cook.  Dean  C.  Brown  and  TI.  W.  Trigger,  respectively.  Autopsies  and 
routine  clinical  examinations  have  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  work 
done. 

New  equipment  has  recently  been  ordered  with  a  view  of  broaden- 
ing the  scope  of  this  department  in  the  coming  period. 

The  effieiencv  svstem  recentlv  installed  at  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  now  in  full  working  order.  By  its  use 
it  is  possible  to  follow  up  treatments  and  record  making  with  an  ease 
not  heretofore  possible. 

Throughout  the  duration  of  the  war  the  staff  has  been  aiding  the 
local  boards  f)f  this  vicinity  in  making  examinations  and  reports  on  cases 
referred  l)y  them.  Neurological  and  mental  examinations  have  been 
made  in  twenlv-seven  cases. 
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lli€  prophylactic  administration  of  typhoid  vaccine  for  patients 
and  employees,  especially  those  engaged  in  the  handling  of  foods,  has 
been  inaugurated  and  is  meeting  now  with  a  much  readier  response  than 
it  did  at  first. 

TR.VINTNG   SCHOOL 

The  training  school  for  nurses  has  progressed  very  satisfactorily 
and  the  additional  one  year,  making  our  course  three  years,  has  proven 
succesvsful.  The  preliminary  educational  requirements  for  entrance 
with  the  added  years  have,  perhaps,  lessened  the  number  of  entrants. 

The  intermediate  course  of  twelve  months  is  -given  in  Chicago 
through  affiliation  with  the  Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses. 

The  Illinois  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners  have  given  us  recognition 
and  our  gi-ad nates  arc  now  eligible  for  examination  and  conferring  of 
the  degree  of  R.  N.  and  to  my  knowledge  none  of  our  graduates  have 
failed  who  took  the  same.  First  place  and  first  honors  were  won  by 
the  classes  of  '16  and  '17  in  open  competitive  civil  service  examinations. 

We  have  a  large  and  active  Alumnae  Association,  contributing  much 
to  the  enihusiasm,  ambition  and  success  of  the  different  classes.  The 
association  has  a  fund  wherobv  thev  assist  financiallv  those  needing:  it 
during  the  intermediate  year. 

HYDROTHERAPY 

The  hydrotherapeutic  department  continues  its  usefulness  in  treat- 
ing nervous  conditions  and  their  physical  expression.  Each  sex  has  a 
distinct  and  separate  location — with  equipment  in  charge  of  an  expert. 
Our  treatments  are  hot,  cold,  wet,  dry  and  neutral  packs,  continuous, 
Turkish  and  Russian  baths,  Scotch,  revulsive  and  many  other  douches; 
electric  light  cabinet  treatment,  massage  and  other  appropriate  methods. 

Hydrotherapy  in  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases  is  on  a  firm  basis 
in  this  country,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  disregarded  as  a  valuable 
means  of  practical  therapeutics.  The  elaborate  therapeutic  plants  with 
appliances  for  the  use  of  all  the  various  baths,  which  in  recent  years 
have  been  installed  in  most  of  our  psychiatric  hospitals  are  indications 
of  the  present-day  demands  for  hydrotherapeutic  treatment  which 
especially  in  the  disturbed  wards  of  our  psychopathic  hospitals  has 
brought  about  markedly  improved  conditions.  The  effects  obtained 
from  the  use  of  hvdrotherapv  have  been  extremelv  satisfactorv,  for  bv  its 
use  we  are  assisted  in  excluding  all  forms  of  restraint  and  seclusion. 
The  more  hydrotherapy  ihat  is  used,  the  more  we  are  convinced  of  its 
unrivaled  supremacy  over  all  other  means  of  treating  certain  mental 
symptoms,  and  the  conviction  becomes  stronger  all  the  time  from  the 
results  obtained  and  its  widespread  application. 

The  hospital  is  very  fortimate  in  having  two  very  skillful  and 
efficient  hydrotherapists. 

A  table  of  treatments  is  herewith  appended: 
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Baths. 

Continuous    

Foot    

I^cal    (hot  and  cold) 

Pall   pour    

Shower    

Fomentations   

Massage. 

Local  (hand,  arm,  spine,  etc.) 

Swedish   

Packs. 

Hot  blanket   

Local    

Mercurial  Inunctions    

Rubs. 

Alcohol    

Cold  mitten  friction 

Cold  towel   

Wet  sheet  

Shampoo. 

Swedish    

Hair 


992 

40 

63 

39 

21.776 


Spray    (Alternating)    119 

Spray   (Graduated)    98 

Spray    (Needle)    17,221 

Tub    80 


7.457 
760 

5,944 
54 


Scalp    . 
Greneral 


381 

8 
64 


Wet  sheet 30,341 

234 


61 
6 
6 

26 


Oil    

General  Centripetal 
Talcum  Powder  . . . 
Salt  glow   


1,260 

144 

12 

530 

126 
10 


Total    87,818 

PREVENTION    OF   INSANITY 

Now  tliat  we  know  a  large  percentage  of  insanity  is  acquirable  and 
preventable,  shall  the  Staters  duty  end  with  the  treatment  and  control 
of  the  insane?  I  think  the  State  and  all  connected  oflBcially  with  the 
State's  charities  service  hold  a  two-fold  relation  and  responsibility  to 
her  citizenship.  The  duty  of  care  and  treatment  is  generally  accepted 
and  practiced,  but  very  little,  if  anything,  is  done  towards  guidance  into 
practical  methods  of  prevention.  Insanity  has  been  called  an  end- 
product.  The  processes  may  be  long  or  short  and  include  one,  two  or 
more  generations  and  based  upon  a  syphilitic  infection,  an  alcoholic 
degeneration,  trauma,  an  auto-intoxication,  or  whatnot.  Yet  whatever 
it  may  be  must  be  determined  and  given  publicity. 

In  the  light  of  recent  investigations,  the  elements  influential  in 
original  modifying  the  organism  are  syphilis,  alcoholism  and  drug  habits. 
This  view  of  causation  does  not  by  any  means  make  clear  the  origin  of 
all  mental  defectives  but  it  includes  the  majority  and  furnishes  abundant 
suggestions  for  prevention.  The  State  should  take  the  lead  and  who 
should  and  can  better  assist  and  suggest  than  the  men  and  women 
engaged  in  the  Staters  service  ?  Whose  teachings  and  advice  would  carry 
greater  weight  or  attract  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  public  more  ? 
Who  can  better  afford  to  carry  the  expense  than  the  State? 

The  field  of  opportunity  in  prevention  is  broad  and  inviting  and 
scientific  knowledge  gathered  from  our  wards  and  laboratories  through 
well-chosen  and  sane  channels  of  social  service  can  he  disseminated  to 
the  families  and  individuals. 

AMUSEMENTS 

It  is  the  duty  of  any  institution,  whose  object  is  the  care  of  the 
mentally  afflicted,  to  surround  them  during  their  leisure  hours  with 
amusements  and  entertainments  that  will  awaken  in  them  an  interest 
foreign  to  their  psychological  states. 


—21  A  C 
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Picture  shows  each  Tuesday  night  with  a  matinee  in  the  afternoon 
to  prevent  over-crowding  at  night  and  to  give  this  diversion  to  patients 
who  could  not  be  satisfactorily  handled  at  night  have  been  continued. 

A  dance  is  given  for  the  patients  each  Friday  night;  the  music 
being  furnished  by  a  very  satisfactorily  composed  orchestra  of  employees. 

Much  is  made  of  Christmas  week  entertainment.  During  this  time 
special  Christmas  services  with  a  Christmas  tree  and  gifts  for  all  are 
held  in  the  chapel.  All  wards  are  visited  by  the  superintendent  and 
staff,  bringing  Christmas  greetings  to  all,  accompanied  by  an  orchestra. 
Also,  during  the  week  various  amusements,  such  as  dances,  masquerades, 
vaudeville,  moving  pictures  and  amateur  performances  are  given.  The 
programs  for  Christmas  week  have  been  about  the  same  as  in  the  past. 

The  Peoria  Amateur  Musical  Union  rendered  a  number  of  very 
high  class  musical  programs  of  popular  and  classical  selections  assisted 
by  a  reader  during  the  winter  season  that  were  well  attended  and  highly 
appreciated  by  both  patients  and  employees  and  I  wish  now  to  acknowl- 
edge their  kindness  and  thoughtfulness.  They  have  indicated  their  in- 
tention to  continue  these  programs  for  next  winter. 

The  Story  Tellers  League  of  Peoria  has  rendered  programs  which 
highly  pleased  and  entertained  patients  and  employees  and  which  we 
gratefully  acknowledge.  They  also  have  promised  a  continuation  this 
winter  of  tlieir  programs. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  record  of  this  biennium,  especially  the  latter  half,  shows  many 
changes  on  the  staff  of  officers  and  the  roster  of  employees.  The  demands 
for  service  resulting  from  conditions  created  by  the  war  have  attracted 
many  into  the  military  service  and  others  into  new  lines  of  activity  made 
inviting  by  high  wages.  These  difficult  problems  that  have  developed 
have  made  it  necessary  to  make  some  organization  adjustments  which 
have  been  successfully  done.  Male  help  has  been  where  possible  sup- 
planted by  female;  efforts  to  get  in  touch  with  prospective  applicants 
covering  a  wider  field  have  been  successfully  made  and  age  limits  more 
elastic.  Employing  people  as  we  do  even  with  every  reasonable  precau- 
tion to  keep  out  undesirables  we  sometimes  fail,  but  they  do  not  remain 
long  for  they  are  soon  found  out.  The  staff  vacancies  have  been  due  to 
promotions  and  entering  the  war  service,  but  have  been  filled  by  several 
new  appointments  that  have  proven  satisfactory. 

EMPLOYEES 

The  stress  of  war  has  already  laid  its  heavy  hand  on  the  hospital 
not  only  in  the  increased  cost  of  providing  for  its  population  but  the 
the  call  to  arms  has  taken  some  of  our  best  subordinate  officers,  male 
attendants  and  female  nurses.  Some  of  these  splendid  young  men  and 
women  did  not  wait  for  the  draft  but  promptly  enlisted  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  are  now  serving  with  the  Colors  in  this  country  and 
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abroad.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  young  men  and  women  have 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  oflSeers  and  employees  of  the  hospital  and 
all  are  praying  for  their  safe  return  and  we  feel  tJiat  we  are  liberally 
^'doing  our  bif^  both  in  contributing  to  the  active  army  service  and 
in  caring  for  those  who  could  not  care  for  themselves  here  at  home. 

Since  the  war  began  the  following  physicians,  nurses  and  employees 
have  entered  the  United  States  service : 


W.  C.  Cook. 
C.  B.  Caldwell.* 


Minnie  Meyers. 
Edna  McKinley. 
Hazel  Forsythe. 


Cleo  Cox. 
Claude  Cox. 
Orlie  McCollum. 
Dennis  Donohue,  Jr. 
Fred  Snyder. 
George  Bost. 
Charles  Atchison. 
John  Moorman. 
Charles  Trail. 
Herman  Forth. 
Herbert  Forth. 
Benjamin  Hailey. 


PHYSICIANS 

J.  R.  Ernst.* 

NUBSES 

Nellie  Moore.* 
Edith  White. 

EMPLOYEES 

Clarence  Baker. 
William  Carson. 
Charles  E.  Williams. 
Ben  Florence. 
Lawrence  Flaherty. 
Leo  D.  Crowley. 
Tellis  McConnell. 
Earl  McGhee. 
Theo.  Rankin. 
Ira  Francis. 
Roscoe  Van  Winkle. 
Barney  Blackard. 

INSTITUTION   HELP 


F.  A.  Causey.* 


Regina  Bigler. 
Maude  Moore.* 


Willard  Betts. 
Frank  W.  Gregg. 
Avery  Clampet. 
Hugh  Miller. 
Polo  M.  Marquis. 
Cecil  Morris. 
Fred  L.  Williams. 
Britten  Millspaugh. 
Robert  Fltzpatrick. 
Raymond  Guye. 
Richard  Little. 


I  wish  here  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  loyal  and  hearty 
support  given  the  hospital  and  its  management  by  the  employees  of  this 
hospital.  It  has  been,  indeed,  helpful  and  gratifying  to  me.  I  have 
tried  to  impress  upon  the  corps  of  employees  how  essential  it  is  to  suc- 
cessful management;  that  each  one  has  a  part  to  play,  and  that  we  are 
all  members  of  one  big  family  striving  to  attain  tie  same  end,  namely, 
the  care,  comfort  and  recovery  of  the  unfortunates  entrusted  to  us. 

We  have  been  able  to  get  sufficient  help  in  all  departments  and 
assist  other  hospitals  by  sending  surplus  applications. 

BED   CROSS   AUXILLARY 

Last  October  an  auxiliary  of  the  Peoria  Bed  Cross  Chapter  was 
organized  in  the  Peoria  State  Ilospital.  At  that  time  all  the  employees 
became  members  and  much  knitting  and  other  work  has  been  accom- 
plished under  the  supervision  of  our  chief  nurse.  In  addition  to  this* 
work  three  hundred  dollars  has  been  made  and  turned  over  by  the 
auxiliary  to  the  Peoria  Chapter.  This  is  aside  from  the  amounts  con- 
tributed for  donations  and  memberships  to  the  Red  Cross  by  the  officers 
and  employees  in  general. 

*  Awaitinff  call. 
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RSLIOIOUS  8SEVICB8 

The  chaplains  of  the  different  denominations  of  Peoria  supply  onr 
pulpit — Catholic  services  each  Sunday  morning  and  Protestant  and 
Jewish  in  the  afternoon. 

SWITCH   TRACK 

I'he  49th  session  of  the  Legislature  appropriated  $35,000.00  to 
purchase  the  switch  track.  The  purchase  was  never  completed  until  the 
end  of  the  present  biennium.  It  has  resulted  in  saving  us  75  cents  per 
ton  on  coal  for  wagon  hauling  up  the  hill  and  as  we  consume  approxi- 
mately 14,600  tons  annually,  will  result  in  an  approximate  saving  of 
$15,000.00  annually  aside  from  saving  damage  to  our  roads  and  the 
uncertainty  of  keeping  us  supplied,  as  was  proven  last  winter,  when  for 
several  days  they  could  or  would  not  haul  and  had  it  not  been  for  our 
own  two  teams  and  employees,  coupled  with  the  kindness  and  cooperation 
of  Scholl  Brothers  and  the  P.  &  P.  XJ.  Railroad  and  your  department's 
action  we  would  have  faced  a  critical  situation,  which  fortunately  is  not 
likely  to  reoccur. 

GENERAL  HEALTH 

The  general  health  of  the  patients  has  been  remarkably  good.  We 
have  been  free  from  epidemics ;  have  had  no  homicides  or  suicides  and 
only  one  serious  accident. 

DIETABY 

The  dietary  of  this  hospital  shows  itself  to  be  relatively  and  actually 
plentiful  in  variety,  amount,  protein  content  and  calory  content;  the 
dietitian  making  daily  calculation  from  the  table  for  estimating  food 
value  which  your  department  has  furnished.  Our  menu  and  its  calcu- 
lated food  value  is  furnished  you  daily  on  our  report. 

FOOD  ECONOMICS 

The  extraordinary  conditions  now  existing  and  the  trying  ordeal 
through  which  the  country  is  passing  have  rendered  it  highly  important 
that  we  conserve  all  our  resources.  There  has  been,  as  is  well  known, 
a  steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  all  commodities,  ranging  from  50  to  150 
per  cent.  Economy  has  been  preached  and  practiced  all  along  the  line. 
Waste  has  been  prevented  wherever  possible;  food  waste  in  particular 
has  been  carefully  watched.  A  careful  study  of  the  caloric  value  of  the 
various  articles  of  food  used  has  been  made.  Certainly  we  have  learned 
to  practice  some  economies  which  are  worth  while  and  hitherto  unknown 
to  us  and  many  of  them  will  no  doubt  prove  permanent.  This  is  notably 
true  in  the  dietary. 

NON-RESTRAINT 

The  Peoria  State  Hospital  was,  perhaps,  the  first  State  hospital  in 
Illinois  to  abolish  mechanical  restraint,  having  done  so  many  years  ago. 
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This  policy  has  been  continued  without  any  untoward  results  to  patients 
or  employees. 

A  very  liberal  parok  system  obtains  here,  only  six  out  of  twenty- 
nine  cottages  being  locked. 

LAUNDKY   FIRE 

The  hospital  laundry  was  discovered  on  fire  at  4 :30  a.  m.,  February 
24,  1916.  The  origin  is  more  or  less  obscure.  Owing  to  some  of  the 
fire  line  hose  having  been  found  cut  an  incendiary  origin  was  suspected. 
The  walls  were  left  intact.  Owing  to  favorable  wind;  good  fire  depart- 
ment work,  both  local  and  Peoria,  adjacent  buildings  were  saved.  The 
laundries  of  Peoria  did  our  laundrying  for  a  while  but  a  plan  for  each 
cottage's  patients  to  do  its  own  laundrying  in  the  good  old-fashioned 
way  was  tried  and  proved' highly  successful.  An  appropriation  for  a 
new  laundry  was  made  and  the  same  was  completed  and  occupied  last 
November.  • 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  PATIENTS 

The  continued  and  renewed  interest  in  the  employment  of  patients 
imder  treatment  and  care  in  the  State  hospitals  of  this  State  in  occupa- 
tional treatment  designed  to  create  interest  in  work  and  also  to  reeducate 
personalities,  etc.,  is  a  marked  step  in  the  campaign  for  improved  hos- 
pital service,  aside  from  the  economical  benefits,  and  is  second  only 
in  importance  to  the  strictly  medical  work  and  directly  accessory  thereto, 
I  feel  confident  that  useful  and  productive  labor  is  more  general  among 
our  patients  than  ever  before,  although  there  is  still  room  for  progress 
in  that  direction  and,  as  time  and  opportimity  arise,  it  will  be  amplified. 

The  patients  are  employed  in  practically  all  the  institution's  in- 
dustries. The  sewing-rooms  employs  35  to  40  women  patients  and  one 
employee.    During  the  biennium  they  made — 

Iiadles'  dresses   11,1S7  Ladies'  corset  covers 19S 

Ladies'   nightsowns    4,379  Ladies'  dress  skirts 68 

Iiadies'  petticoats   6»199  Ladies'  aprons 417 

Ladies'  waists   69  Men's  gloves    (pairs) 118 

Sunbonnets    124  Men's  tdght  shirts 2,97S 

Ladies'  drawers   2,746  Men's  shirts   2,769 

In  the  flat  work,  such  as  sheets,  towels,  pillow-cases,  curtains,  etc., 
we  made  39,227  pieces.  In  the  tailoring  department  418  woolen  and 
1,181  khaki  pairs  of  trousers,  44  duck  coats  and  45  khaki  storm  coats, 
lined  with  discarded  blanket  material,  were  made.  We  also  have  three 
weaving  machines  making  rag  rugs  and  carpets  and  shoe  repairing  de- 
partments here  employing  patients,  supervised  by  one  employee. 

The  gardener  employs  55  and  the  farm  50  male  patients.  Many 
others,  male  and  female,  are  employed  in  the  laundry,  kitchen,  dining 
rooms,  boiler  and  engine  rooms,  coal  detail,  lawn,  painting,  carpentry, 
etc.  Counting  the  patients  employed  in  a  field  of  activity,  that  is,  labor 
saving  and  useful  and  more  or  less  specialized,  that  engages  the  patient 
more  or  less  during  a  reasonable  and  usual  number  of  a  patient^s  daily 
working  hours,  we  total  781  patients  employed.    This  number  is  aside 
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from  the  patients  engaged  on  cottages  and  wards  doing  chores^  some 
domestic  work,  running  rubbers  and  food  oarts,  working  at  odd  times  on 
details  and  ward  gardens.  If  all  these  partially  employed  were  credited, 
it  would  roughly  approximate  two-thirds  of  our  patient  population. 

NEEDED  IMPROVEMENTS^  REPLACEMENTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Additional  developments  needed  to  enable  us  to  meet  in  an  effective 
maimer  our  present  and  future  needs,  considering  the  number  and  type 
of  patients  we  have  and  annually  receive;  the  physical  condition  of 
many  of  our  units,  the  present  acreage,  are  as  follows : 

Additional  one-half  section  farming  land;  reclamation  of  overflow 
garden,  a  new  one-hundred  bed  hospital  building,  new  furniture  and 
fixtures  for  many  of  the  cottages,  electrical  replacements  for  nurses' 
home  and  "C-row,''  for  service  and  safety. 

New  equipment  is  needed  on  the  farm  both  as  to  stock  and  build- 
ings, also  in  the  engineering  and  (Jther  departments. 

The  amount  appropriated  by  the  last  Legislature  for  an  electrical 
power  line  to  the  farm  was  inadequate  and  has  not  been  installed.  A 
suflBcient  sum  additional  with  an  re-appropriation  of  the  original  amount 
is  recommended. 

The  present  equipment  allowance,  I  believe  to  be  inadequate. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN 

The  returns  in  farm  and  garden  products  were  quite  satisfactory 
and  have  contributed  much  to  the  hospitaPs  necessities. 

It  was  a  step  forward  when  the  department  created  the  office  of 
Farm,  Garden  and  Dairy  Consultant.    There  must  necessarily  follow  a 
'  standardization  of  institution  farms  and  an  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  these  farms  because  of  the  activities  of  such  Consultant. 

A  great  deal  of  the  work  on  this  farm  during  the  past  two  years 
has  been  in  virtually  reclaiming  worn  out  soils,  cleaning  away  neglected 
places  and  putting  the  soil  in  shape  to  produce  crops.  Our  reward  has 
been  the  best  crops  on  similar  soils  in  the  community — due  to  the  liberal 
application  of  manure  and  deep  plowing.  Quite  a  lot  of  fencing  has  been 
done,  as  there  were  practically  no  pasture  fences.  The  fall  of  1917  we 
turned  from  the  old  policy  and  tried  to  show  our  patriotism  by  sowing 
a  field  of  wheat.  It  yielded  512  bushels — about  24  bushels  to  the  acre. 
It  is  our  intention  to  sow  another  field  this  fall.  The  whole  area  in 
cultivation  has  been  increased  a  little  each  year  and  the  crops  produced 
have  been  getting  better  as  a  whole.  There  are  now  166  acres  under 
cultivation  with  20  more  to  be  added  next  spring.  It  seems  in  view  of 
the  self-evident  importance  of  farming  that  a  half  section  of  the  best 
land  in  the  immediate  community  should  be  added  to  the  farm  if  possible 
and  the  whole  farmed  with  good  equipment.  We  have  enough  patient 
labor  for  such  an  addition. 
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We  produce  enough  milk  for  all  ordinary  needs  of  the  institution, 
there  being  114,68-7  gallons  produced  the  past  two  years.  There  has 
been  a  yearly  net  profit  of  about  $2,000.00  on  the  milk  cows,  above  feed 
and  labor  costs. 

Enough  oats  have  been  produced  the  last  two  seasons  to  feed  the 
work  animals,  there  being  a  total  of  5,090  bushels.  jMore  than  500  tons 
of  silage  are  put  up  each  year  which  furnishes  succulent  feed  during 
winter  and  also  for  the  cows  in  milk  during  the  time  of  short  pasture  in 
summer.  About  600  bushels  of  corn  have  been  husked  each  season  and 
a  yield  of  twice  this  amount  is  promised  for  this  fall. 

When  we  have  been  able  to  get  90-pound  feeder  hogs  we  have  been 
very  successful  fattening  pork.  It  seems  that  where  so  much  of  the 
labor  is  done  by  patients  that  it  is  more  simple  and  satisfactory  to  buy 
feeders  than  to  try  to  raise  them,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an 
average  feeder  will  double  his  weight  in  three  months  on  institution  swill. 

We  produced  the  first  year  800  pounds  of  pork;  the  second  year 
6,790  pounds,  and  have  46  butchering  hogs  on  hand  at  present. 

On  12  acres  of  farm  land  we  have  potatoes  planted,  promising  to 
yield  heavily  from  present  prospects. 

Patient  labor  has  been  traded  to  neighboring  farmers  where  oppor- 
tunity offered.  We  got  our  oats  and  wheat  cut  (having  no  self-binder), 
this  way  without  expense.  We  also  picked  raspberries  on  the  shares.  We 
expect  to  increase  this  trading  of  labor  for  work  and  farm  products  as 
occasions  arise  and  can  more  successfully  do  so,  perhaps,  in  the  future 
if  farm  labor  shortage  becomes  more  acute. 

The  garden  land  is  of  the  best  and  returns  good  on  the  part  that 
does  not  overflow.  About  one-half  does  almost  re^larly  and  the  other 
half  partially  at  times.  On  the  overflow  land  we  fail  about  three  out  of 
four  seasons  to  raise  crops.  To  remedy  this  condition  it  is  proposed  to 
construct  a  levee  to  the  east  of  the  Northwestern  "Railroad  tracks,  thereby 
hoping  to  reclaim  80  or  90  acres.  With  our  own  and  convict  labor  we 
believe  this  can  be  successfully  done.  Vegetables  of  many  varieties  have 
been  raised  and  the  monev  value  at  market  values  total  first  vear 
$11,658.00;  second,  $13,510.00,  supplying  the  kitchens  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  months  with  vegetables. 

We  have  put  in  a  larger  acreage  this  season  in  winter  stock,  such 
as  cabbage,  turnips,  etc. 

REPAIBS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

Repairs  and  improvements  during  the  biennium  have  consisted 
mostly  in  the  necessary  repair  work  to  keep  the  buildings  and  plants 
from  deterioration.  This  has  been  done  by  our  industrial  department. 
Contracts  have  been  let  and  work  started  to  overhaul  and  replace  plumb- 
ing on  three  of  the  ''C-roV^  cottages,  nurses'  home  and  male  and  female 
infirmaries.  A  new  and  complete  laundry  has  been  erected  and  equipped, 
"cottage-B**  and  cottages  *^ospital-D"  and  'Tiospital-C  for  tuberculous 
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patients  have  been  finished  and  occupied.  Much  replastering  and  re- 
painting have  been  done  on  the  A,  B  and  C-rows  and  hospitals  A  and  B, 
aside  from  many  odd  and  patch  jobs. 

The  heating  system  was  overhauled  last  summer  and  fall  and  by 
improvements,  especially  in  the  return  system,  coupled  with  installing  a 
new  one  and  a  half  inch  low-pressure  steam  line  between  receiving 
cottages  "A^^  and  "B,'*  a  much  more  comfortable  and  satisfactory  service 
resulted. 

Our  telephone  switchboard  was  completely  overhauled  and  repaired 
and  the  telephone  line  to  the  farm  strung  and  installed.  The  laundry 
was  wired  and  electrically  equipped. 

Many  thousand  feet  of  new  concrete  was  laid  in  the  power-plant, 
tunnel  extensions,  laying  and  repairing  walks,  building  porch  along 
storeroom,  etc. 

Twenty-one  thousand  brick  were  laid  in  rebuilding  retaining  and 
supporting  walls  in  boiler  room,  manholes,  etc. 

Six  garbage  houses  were  built  out  of  concrete  blocks  and  many  more 
blocks  made  for  finishing  our  front  fence.  These  blocks  are  made  by 
patients.    Twenty-two  concrete  urns,  etc.,  were  also  made. 

Much  grading  was  done  and  ground  sodded.  The  sunken  garden 
has  been  re-sodded,  surrounding  walks  relaid,  flowerbeds  planted,  water 
connection  made  for  fountain  and  sprinkling  use. 

The  ground  just  Fouth  and  east  of  center,  formerly  an  animal  park, 
has  been  cleaned  up,  graded,  flowers  planted,  old  cabin  and  bear  cage 
removed,  rustic  benches  placed,  partially  re-sodded  and  altogether  pre- 
sents a  more  pleasing  appearance.  Some  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  have 
been  planted.  A  fair  stand  of  blue  grass  and  clover  was  made  north  of 
the  amusement  hall  and  on  the  graded  bare  clay  soil  just  north,  oats 
were  sown  to  be  followed  by  grass  and  clover  after  fertilizing. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK  AND  PLANS 

We  realize,  owing  to  the  war  situation,  that  one^s  plans  and  hopes 
may  be  doomed  to  some  degree  of  disappointment,  but  by  extra  eflfort 
and  ingenuity,  with  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare*s  help,  we  may 
accomplish  something  constructive  and  worth  while.  For  the  patients, 
we  hope  through  improved  and  conscientious  efforts,  to  improve  their 
condition  as  to  physical  comforts  and  therapeutically  through  more 
especially  our  new  eflSciency  system  which  we  hope  to  develop  and  im- 
prove as  time  and  experience  allow,  thereby  saving  the  staff  members' 
time  in  routine  work  and  giving  more  for  intensive  medical  and  surgical 
service.  We  hope  to  assist  in  bringing  to  fruition  the  department's 
present  plan  for  occupational  therapy  and  habit-training  and  graduate 
more  patients  into  our  industrial  life,  thereby  giving  a  personal  gain  to 
the  patient  and  an  economic  one  to  the  hospital. 

Through  the  introduction  of  social  service  workers  now  contem- 
plated we  hope  to  give  a  few  more  patients  home  happiness  and  freedom. 
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We  will  strive  and  are  planning  more  amusements  that  will  be  in- 
expensive. 

We  will  try  to  improve  and  amplify  our  specializing  work  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery. 

We  expect  our  industrial  department  to  be  beehives  of  activity, 
especially  in  the  tailoring  and  sewing  departments,  if  we  can  get  material 
and  improve  the  appearance  and  comforts  of  our  patients. 

We  are  surely  going  to  give  the  landscape  surrounding  us  a  more 
pleasing  and  jSnished  appearance  by  work  and  planting. 

Our  farming  and  gardening  will  be  intensively  done  and  economies 
practised. 

The  eflSciency  and  personnel  of  employees  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered and  looked  after  and  patients  safeguarded  as  much  as  we  can 
from  mistreatment  or  unkindness. 

We  shall  continue  to  strive  to  courteously  serve  the  public.  The 
employees  welfare  and  comforts  will  always  be  considered  because  it  is 
due  them  and  reacts  favorably  upon  the  patients. 

Physical  improvements  so  badly  needed  will  be  made  in  part  now 
more  than  ever  before  by  the  patient  labor.  Owing  to  {he  scarcity  of 
mechanics  and  high  cost  of  material,  it  is  essentially  necessary  and  I 
believe  this  situation  will  give  us  more  latitude  as  there  will  be  better 
cooperation  and  less  antagonism  upon  the  part  of  labor. 

CONCLUSION 

In  closing  I  want  to  express  my  grateful  recognition  of  the  support 
and  cooperation  given  me  by  you  and  your  staff. 


CHESTER  STATE  HOSPITAL 

(Report  of  Frank  A.  Stubblefield,  M.  D.,  Managing  Officer) 


1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Chester  State  Hospital 
for  the  biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1918.  During  the  first  half  of 
this  period  1  was  in  the  position  of  Assistant  Superintendent  and  was 
appointed  Managing  OflBcer  September  J,  1917. 

On  July  1,  1917,  the  institution  passed  from  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Administration  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  under 
the  Civil  Administrative  Code  of  Illinois  passed  by  the  Fiftieth  General 
Assembly,  approved  March  7,  1917.  Under  this  management,  the  insti- 
tution has  been  transferred  from  the  charitable  to  the  penal  group,  and 
a  closer  association  with  the  Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary  has  been 
effected.  Our  horses,  hogs  and  farm  implements  have  been  transferred 
to  the  penitentiary  and  the  land  formerly  leased  by  this  institution  is 
now  being  farmed  in  connection  with  the  prison  farm.  Vegetables  are 
to  be  furnished  by  them  through  transfer.  All  our  bookkeeping  is 
being  done  at  the  prison  office  and  the  chaplain  and  physician  devote 
part  of  their  time  to  this  institution. 

Inmate  labor  has  been  employed  in  every  way  possible  and  a  con- 
siderable saving  has  been  made  in  this  way.  With  a  minimum  of  super- 
vision inmates  operate  the  laundry  and  the  dairy,  prepare  and  cook 
the  food  and  assist  in  the  work  of  the  mechanical  department. 

It  was  foimd  that  many  of  the  inmates  were  no  longer  fit  subjects 
for  this  institution  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Prisons  118  patients  were  transferred  to  other  institutions.  This  greatly 
reduced  our  population  and  made  it  possible  to  reduce  our  force  of 
guards  temporarily.  It  is  probable  that  transfers  from  the  prisons  and 
court  commitments  will  bring  the  population  up  to  the  normal  capacity 
within  a  short  time. 

Eewiring  the  main  building  is  now  under  way.  This  is  an  improve- 
ment which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  institution.  The 
old  wiring  was  in  such  condition  that  the  building  was  continually  in 
danger  of  fire. 

The  State  Fire  Marshal  has  also  reconmiended  that  additional  fire 
protection  be  installed.  New  hydrants  are  to  be  placed  near  the  main 
building  and  a  water  line  is  to  be  laid  to  the  cow  barn.  The  mains 
through  which  our  water  is  supplied  from  the  prison  have  been  repaired 
and  enlarged  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  is  assured.  However,  this 
water  is  pumped  from  the  Mississippi  River  and  is  never  sanitary  and 
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at  times  is  positively  unfit  for  bathing  and  flushing  purposes.  Some 
provision  should  be  made  for  filtering.  Water  for  cooking,  drinking, 
etc.,  is  supplied  from  cisterns,  but  is  inadequate.  It  is  often  necessary 
to  haul  water  for  these  purposes  from  the  springs  under  the  hill. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  construction  of  a  new  butcher  shop 
which  was  provided  for  by  the  last  General  Assembly.  The  old  shop  is 
a  wooden  structure  and  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  unfit  for  the  stor- 
age of  meats  and  other  foods  which  must  be  kept  in  cold  storage.  We 
expect  the  new  building  to  be  completed  before  cold  weather. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  replace  the  steps  ascending  the  hill  from  the 
W.  C.  &  W.  depot  to  the  institution  grounds.  The  new  steps  have  been 
placed  directly  in  front  of  the  main  building. 

Our  library  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  500  volumes  which 
provide  ample  reading  material  for  the  patients. 

The  health  of  the  patients  has  been  good  this  biennium  and  only 
12  deaths  have  been  recorded.  We  have  had  no  serious  accidents.  All 
patients  have  been  vaccinated  for  smallpox,  typhoid  and  para-typhoid. 
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CHICAGO  STATE  HOSPITAL 

(Report  of  Chaelbs  F.  Ebad^  M.  D.,  Managing  Officer) 


During  the  recent  biennial  period  results  obtained  in  the  way  of 
physical  upkeep  have  been  limited  by  wartime  economy.  Briefly  they  are 
as  follows: 

CONTKACT   WORK 

1.  The  central  power  plant  built  in  1915-1917,  boiler  capacity  2^00 
horsepower,  has  been  connected  with  the  steam  mains,  and  the  two  old 
l^ants  definitely  abandoned  in  March,  1918. 

2.  The  new  assembly  hall  was  dedicated  in  December,  1917 — seating 
capacity,  1,200. 

3.  The  new  kitchen  and  bakery  were  finally  equipped  and  occupied 
in  March,  1918,  and  the  old  bakery  building  torn  down. 

4.  The  laundry  has  been  fitted  out  with  modem  equipment  and 
rehabilitated  with  a  new  floor,  sorting  room,  receiving  room,  etc. 

5.  A  new  brick  horse  bam  to  replace  the  burned  one  is  nearly 
completed. 

6.  Six  thousand  lineal  feet  of  concrete  curb  and  gutter  have  been 
laid. 

INSTITUTION  WORK 

With  our  own  mechanical  force  we  have,  aside  from  necessary  re- 
pairs and  replacements, 

1.  Laid  6,000  lineal  feet  of  concrete  sidewalk;  six  feet  wide. 

2.  Made  a  handsome  new  dining  room  for  employees,  seating  150 
comfortably,  in  the  second  story  of  the  old  assembly  hall. 

3.  Connected  and  put  into  use  the  hydrotherapy  apparatus  upon 
the  receiving  wards  for  men  and  women,  and  have  remodeled  these 
buildings  inside  to  provide  separate  hydrotherapy  wards  for  acutely 
disturbed  patients. 

4.  Painted  throughout  with  patient  labor  the  interiors  of  the  ad- 
ministration buildings,  ,  nurses  home,  cottages  17-18-19, .  employees 
dining  room,  etc.  Five  thousand  pounds  of  white  lead  are  spread  each 
quarter. 

5.  Commenced  the  rehabilitation  of  the  steam  line  to  the  annex. 

6.  Have  done  much  toward  remodeling  one  of  the  old  power  plants 
into  an  occupational  building,  of  which  more  later. 

7.  Enlarged  the  sewing  room,  and  added  twelve  power  machines. 
We  are  now  making  comforts  to  replace  worn  out  blankets,  and  are 
making  all  patients'  underwear,  shirts,  dresses,  etc. 
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8.  Moved  nearly  all  the  industrial  shops  into  the  basement  rooms  of 
the  main  building,  formerly  occupied  by  the  kitchen  and  employees' 
dining  room.  The  new  tailor  shop  is  established  there,  and  is  now 
turning  out  men^s  clotliing. 

9.  Fitted  out  ward  A2  as  a  dormitory  for  twenty-five  female  em- 
ployees. 

10.  Bemodeled  cottage  CW6,  taking  out  a  number  of  partitions  that 
obstructed  light  and  ventilation,  and  laid  a  considerable  amoimt  of  rein- 
forced concrete  floor. 

11.  Established  a  compact  clinical  laboratory  in  the  hospital  build- 
ing, in  charge  of  a  trained  laboratory  technician. 

12.  Established  observation  wards  where  recent  cases,  crowded  out 
of  the  receiving  wards  may  be  transferred  pending  further  study,  in 
place  of  being  scattered  throughout  the  institution  as  has  been  the 
custom  heretofore. 

PRESENT  STATUS 

EMPLOYEES 

The  wheels  of  progress  have  moved  slowly  during  the  past  two 
years  on  acoount  of  a  shortage  of  funds  and  help.  These,  however,  are 
conditions  common  to  all  and  require  no  extended  comment.  We  are 
short  one  hundred  attendants  out  of  what  should  be  a  total  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  but  the  work  is  being  carried  on — ^not  so  efiBciently 
to  be  sure — ^but  in  a  fashion  we  would  not  have  thought  possible  a  few 
years  ago.  There  have  been  a  few  serious  accidents  apparently  attri- 
butable to  lack  of  proper  supervision,  and  more  escapes  than  formerly, 
but  this  was  to  be  expected  and  no  apologies  are  offered. 

There  is  some  danger,  possibly,  in  permitting  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
over  doing  so  much  with  so  little,  to  soften  the  angularities  of  the 
situation.  That  we  have  gotten  along  somehow  does  not  prove  that 
makeshifts  should  become  permanent  arrangements.  Just  as  soon  as 
possible  we  must  have  more  help  upon  the  wards  than  we  have  ever  had 
before  because  we  must  take  up  much  slack,  and  give  our  patients  a 
degree  of  personal  attention  that  is  impossible  now. 

MEDICAL  SERVICE 

Much  the  same  situation  exists  with  reference  to  the  medical  stafF. 
DiB.  Like,  Strickler,  Kaskowski,  and  Botman  have  already  entered  the 
Army  Service,  and  three  more  are  expecting  to  receive  commissions  soon. 
The  medical  staflf  is  at  the  present  writing  fairly  strong  in  numbers,  but 
lacking  in  psyehialric  experience.  Any  attempt  to  train  newcomers 
under  present  conditions  is  practically  out  of  question.  A  few  months 
ago  the  writer  undertook  a  course  in  clinical  psychiatry  with  a  class  of 
seven  new  physicians.  Of  these  but  four  now  remain,  and  two  of  these 
have  recently  applied  for  commissions.    N'evertheless,  daily  staflf  meet- 
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ings  continue  for  the  consideration  of  newly  admitted  cases^  and  the 
system  introduced  by  the  department  whereby  a  certain  amount  of 
work  ifl  assiffued  daily  to  each  physician  is  demonstrating  its  possibili- 
ties: In  August,  this  year,  twelve  staff  members  made  156  physical 
examinations,  130  mentals,  and  1,316  progress  notes.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  assignment  of  a  definite  piece  of  work  to  each  physician  each 
day  is  going  to  prove  more  satisfactory  than  the  old  hit  or  miss  way 
of  doing  tilings.  Not  only  the  patient  will  benefit,  but  the  physician  as 
well,  especially  the  newcomer  who  is  apt  to  be  at  a  loss  to  know  just 
what  to  do,  and  the  old  stage  horse  who  has  sunken  into  the  rut  of 
hospital  routine.  We  are  posting  all  available  cases — twenty-seven  in 
the  past  five  months — ^but  are  handicapped  because  one-half  our  patients 
are  foreign  bom,  and  ignorance  and  sectarian  prejudice  make  it  ex- 
troniolv  difficult  to  obtain  consent. 

NURSING  SERVICE 

The  nursing  problem,  always  a  difficult  one,  approaches  solution 
with  the  establishment  by  the  department  of  a  Central  School  of  Psychi- 
atric Nursing  at  this  hospital,  awaiting  final  location  in  the  State 
Ppyohopathic  Hospital.  The  pupil  nurses  will  provide  nursing  care  of  a 
high  order  for  the  hospital,  receiving  and  infirmarv  wards,  and  when 
graduated  will  he  entitled  to  State  registration  and  positions  as  regis- 
tered nurses  in  the  State  institutions.  A  detailed  description  of  the 
school  will  doubtless  be  furnished  in  another  report  and  need  not  be 
touched  on  here.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  State  of 
Illinois  is  finally  to  operate  a  course  of  nurses  training  to  which  no 
exception  can  be  taken,  a  step  that  could  be  made  possible  only  by 
concentrating  efl^ort  upon  a  central  school. 

An  advanced  course  of  training  for  attendants  to  be  given  in  all 
hospitals  will  provide  excellent  material  for  charge  attendants  upon  the 
industrial  and  reconstruction  wards. 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY 

The  care  of  able  bodied  but  deteriorated  patients,  principally  de- 
mentia praecox  cases  has  heretofore  been  purely  custodial  unless  enough 
interest  remained  to  permit  of  occupying  them  with  the  necessary  work 
about  the  place. 

Beginning  June  1,  1918,  in  accordance  with  the  State-wide  plan 
of  the  department,  these  patients,  or  a  portion  of  them  at  least,  have 
been  given  their  place  in  the  sun.  About  one  hundred,  togrether  with 
some  two  hundred  brighter  eases,  are  occupied  daily  with  hand  work, 
calisthenics,  games  and  dancing,  under  the  j^ni dance  6f  a  Superintendent 
of  Occupational  Therapy,  assisted  by  two  paid  workers  and  six  to  eight 
volunteer  aids  sent  to  do  field  work  here  in  connection  with  their  course 
at  the  Henn^  Favill  School  of  Occupation,  now  given  over  to  the  training 
of  those  who  have  volunteered  for  Government  reconstruction  work  with 
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disabled  soldiers.  It  is  a  stirring  sight  to  find  twenty  praecox  women 
who  formerly  lolled  about  in  untidy  idleness,  now  neatly  dressed,  and 
sitting  fairly  straight  in  their  chairs,  each  witli  her  eyes  upon  a  bit  of 
work  that  may  be  anything  from  cutting  out  pictures  to  weaving  a  raffia 
basket.  The  results  of  this  treatment  are  not  miraculous,  but  they  are 
substantial  and  well  worth  while.  The  object  is  not  a  material  product, 
as  in  industrial  work,  but  a  habit  reformation  that  makes  the  patient 
at  least  more  comfortable  and  an  easier  hospital  problem,  and  in  some 
instances  results  in  restoring  him  to  industrial  activity.  Of  greater 
importance  as  time  goes  on  will  be  the  podsibilitv  of  preventing  such  an 
extreme  degradation  of  personality  as  is  to  be  found  upon  the  chronic 
wards  of  nearly  all  State  hospitals  today. 

In  time,  "when  the  war  is  over.*^  nurses  and  attendants  will  be  so 
trained  in  this  line  of  work  that  its  activities  will  cover  the  entire  field 
with  a  center  for  special  training  in  the  old  poor  house  power  plant — 
a  building  well  worth  a  special  appropriation  to  fit  it  for  this  work. 
Also  as  a  part  of  this  program  we  have  made  a  creditable  start  upon  a 
patients'  play  ground  quite  similar  in  general  plan  to  those  for  school 
children  in  the  city  parks. 

EXTRA-MURAL  MENTAL  HYGIENE  SERVICE 

Willi  the  further  development  of  nursing  activities,  occupational 
schooling,  and  industrial  organization,  we  shall  have  accomplished  much 
for  the  patient  while  detained;  what  remains  to  be  done  is  to  provide 
him  with  proper  care  when  paroled,  during  that  most  critical  period 
when  he  is  again  adapting  himself  to  the  requirements  of  life  outside. 
In  Chicago  tlie  bone  dry  law  to  go  into  effect  next  year  will  be  of  great 
assistance  with  our  alcoholic  cases,  but  much  will  remain  to  be  done  bv 
social  service  workers  who  have  some  training  in  the  principles  of  mental 
hygiene.  We  have  many  patients  who  might  be  paroled  if  we  could  feel 
satisfied  that  they  would  not  have  to  go  it  blindly  once  they  are  outside 
our  gates.  At  present  many  are  reporting  to  us  personally  once  in  two 
weeks  while  others  are  looked  after  in  much  the  same  way  by  the  Juvenile 
Psychopathic  Institute.  Trained  workers  from  the  latter 'frequently  in- 
vestigate home  conditions  for  us  prior  to  the  patient's  parole  but  thus 
far  not  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the  wav  of  intensive  work  for  anv 
one  patient,  save  possibly  in  some  cases  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Personal  Service,  a  Jewish  organization. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  movement  now  on  foot  in  the  department 
will  result  in  the  assignment  to  this  institution  of  a  group  of  social 
service  aids  especially  trained  in  this  hospital  extension  work. 

CONVEYING  PATIENTS  FROM  COURT  TO  HOSPITAL 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  here  the  present  undesirable  method 
of  delivering  a  patient  to  the  hospital  in  charge  of  a  deputy  or  bailiff. 
According  to  the  present  law.  the  patient  :s  in  the  sheriff's  custody  from 
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the  time  of  Ms  apprehension  imtil  delivered  to  the  hospital  authorities. 
Some  deputies  are  wise  and  humane ;  others  are  the  exact  opposite.  If 
a  patient  is  man-handled  on  his  way  to  a  State  hospital,  what  can  he 
expect  when  he  arrives  ?  It  will  take  days  and  weeks  to  regain  his  con- 
fidence after  it  has  heen  abused. 

« 

Some  arrangement  is  recommended  in  this  city,  at  least  whereby 
patients  may  be  brought  to  the  hospital  in  charge  of  hospital  employ! 


PATIENTS   DIETAKY 

The  physical  comfort  of  a  reasonably  healthy  mental  patient  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  food  and  housing. 

The  first  of  these  problems  we  feel  has  been  met  in  a  fairly  adequate 
manner.  A  year  or  more  ago  we  established  our  patients'  dietary  upon 
a  caloric  basis  reckoned  upon  actual  weight  of  uncooked  food  as  delivered 
to  the  general  kitchen  (our  only  one),  each  day.  A  short  time  ago,  in 
compliance  with  a  general  order  of  the  department,  we  began  a  daily 
estimate  of  the  protein  content.  The  daily  average  per  patient  amounts 
now  to  94.22  grams  proteid,  and  2,912  calories.  This  seems  an  adequate 
ration  for  patients  doing  light  work,  even  allowing  10  per  cent  loss  before 
reaching  the  table,  but  is  to  be  diecked  monthly  against  the  average 
weight  of  a  large  number  of  patients. 

PATIENT   HOUSING  PROBLEMS 

Our  housing  problem  involves  consideration,  not  only  of  quarters 
for  patients,  but  for  employees  as  well,  since  a  number  of  these  still 
rooming  upon  the  wards  occupy  space  that  would  take  care  of  over  two 
hundred  patients.  Likewise  there  are  questions  of  heating,  sewerage, 
plumbing,  dining  room  service,  etc.,  to  be  considered. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  this  hospital  during  the  past  six 
months  has  shown  a  loss  in  population  without  transferring  patients  to 
other  institutions.  Since  admissions  remain  about  the  same  this  would 
seem  due  to  improved  living  conditions  upon  the  outside.  There  is  a  job 
nowadays  for  every  strong  back,  no  matter  how  weak  the  head.  We  are 
constantly  paroling  men  who  report  back  in  a  short  time  that  they  are 
making  $18.00  to  $30.00  a  week.  As  soon  as  the  war  is  over,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  these  people  who  can  float  now  will  return,  along 
with  many  others  forced  to  the  wall  by  competition.  If,  however, 
national  prohibition  continues,  this  anticipated  increase  will  very  prob- 
ably not  occur  since  8  to  10  per  cent,  or  126  to  150  of  our  yearly  admis- 
sions are  quite  directly  attributable  to  alcoholism. 

At  present  with  a  population  of  about  3,250  we  are  at  least  20  per 
cent  over-crowded  and  have  650  patients  housed  in  a  four  story  building 
that  is  dark,  insanitary,  inconvenient  and  a  fire  trap.  That  we  must  be 
rid  of  this  old  main  building  as  soon  as  possible  is  conceded  by  all,  but 
the  cost — ^half  a  million — is  staggering.  At  least  six  large  cottages 
would  be  required  to  replace  it,  and  when  these  are  built  I  would  approve 
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of  the  replacing  the  male  patients  in  the  DW  building  and  cottages 
10-11,  with  women,  thus  freeing  the  north  end  of  the  grounds  of  men. 

The  frame  building,  formerly  a  Cook  County  tubercular  sanitarium, 
and  now  housing  350  men,  is  in  very  bad  condition  as  to  foundations, 
floors,  roofs  and  plumbing.  It  is  nevertheless  quite  a  model  building  in 
arrangement  and  well  worth  an  expenditure  that  will  put  it  in  good 
shape  for  ten  years  more,  when  it  may  become  advisable  to  locate  upon 
this  tract  of  land  two  new  buildings  of  similar  plan  but  more  permanent 
construction. 

The  present  receiving  wards  are  not  models  of  design,  but  can  be 
used  for  a  number  of  years  with  the  addition  to  each  of  another  dormi- 
tory in  connection  with  the  hydrotherapy  wards — ^plans  for  which  have 
already  been  drawn  up  by  the  State  Architect.  Later  on  I  would  advise 
a  new  receiving  ward  for  women  at  the  north  end  of  the  grounds  and 
the  conversion  of  the  present  Women's  receiving  ward  into  an  observation 
ward  for  men,  thus  entirely  segregating  the  sexes  as  is  done  in  every 
well  regulated  institution  of  this  character. 

With  an  average  of  12  deaths  a  month  from  tuberculosis  there  are 
no  provisions  here  for  the  care  of  these  cases  other  than  upon  the  hospital 
wards.  We  should  look  forward  to  building  as  soon  as  possible  a  pavil- 
lion  to  care  for  at  least  50  of  each  sex.  The  State  has  already  developed 
an  admirable  type  of  building  seen  at  its  best  at  the  Peoria  State 
Hospital. 

The  patients  upon  cottages  CWl -2-3-4,  350  in  all,  are  eating  in  ' 
unhygienic  basement  dining  rooms  at  present.  One  goes  back  a  half 
century  in  stepping  down  from  the  cheerful  day  rooms  of  these  cottages 
into  the  cheerless  cellars  beneath  them.  Formerly  the  patients  ate  up- 
stairs but  continued  crowding  has  evicted  them  and  resulted  in  the 
present  disagreeable  makeshift.  Something  must  be  done,  either  by  way 
of  remodeling  these  basements  or  by  building  a  detached  dining  hall 
upon  vacant  ground  just  across  the  street.  It  is  not  right  to  allow  pres- 
ent conditions  to  continue. 

employees'   QUARTERS 

As  stated  above,  employees  quartered  upon  the  wards,  occupy  space 
a  proper  footing  in  respect  to  employees,  we  shall  not  have  nearly  room 
a  proper  footing  in  respect  to  eemployees,  we  shall  not  have  nearly  room 
enough  for  them. 

An  employee  comfortably  housed  and  fed  should  be  an  asset,  while 
one  who  is  not  well  provided  for  is  most  apt  to  prove  a  liability.  In 
other  words,  comfortable  employees  make  for  contented  patients.  With 
respectable  quarters  they  acquire  a  respect  for  their  job  and  a  consequent 
respect  for  the  rules  and  regulations  that  seek  to  secure  health  and 
comfort  for  the  patients.  An  addition  to  the  nurses  home  to  house  at 
least  100  female  employees  is  recommended;  and  a  separate  building  to 
—22  A  C 
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care  for  40  married  couples  and  100  single  men.  In  this  connection 
note  that  we  have  recently  been  compelled  to  evacuate  a  female  ward  in 
order  to  make  of  it  a  dormitory  for  female  employees.  Such  a  makeshift 
lit  the  expense  of  the  patients  should  be  tolerated  only  so  long  as  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

In  the  not  too  distant  future  we  must  count  upon  building  an  em- 
l>loyee8  dining  room  connected  with  the  new  kitchen  on  the  south  aa 
was  the  original  plan.  The  present  dining  room  is  a  good  one  but  very 
badly  located,  upstairs  and  a  half  block  away  from  the  kitchen. 

SHOPS 

Too,  this  building,  the  old  assembly  hall,  is  needed  for  an  industrial 
building  with  sewing  room,  mending  room  and  tailor  shop  upstairs  and 
depai'tments  on  the  first  floor  for  furniture  and  bed  repairing,  mattress 
making,  cobbling,  tinners  work,  cement  work,  etc. 

The  building  at  present  known  as  the  old  asylum  power  house,  now 
iibaiuloncd  as  such,  should  be  rehabilitated  to  furnish  shop  and  storage 
room  for  the  carpenters  and  mechanics,  thus  providing  them  with  the 
conveniences  that  high  priced  labor  must  have  to  make  it  pay.  At  the 
same  time  this  move  will  vacate  the  first  floor  of  the  old  assembly  hall 
for  occupation  by  the  industrial  department,  and  make  of  it  one  solid 
industrial  unit  for  patient  labor. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

There  are  a  number  of  other  problems  to  be  considered  in  the  near 
future  but  in  as  much  as  these  will  doubtless  be  fully  covered  in  tlie 
report  of  the  State  engineer,  they  require  only  brief  mention  here  as 
follows : 

Rehabilitation  of  S learn  Mains.  Those  in  use  now  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  gorunds  are  a  makeshift ;  the  pipe  is  small  and  intended  only 
for  use  as  a  domestic  hot  water  line. 

Sewerage.  There  is  an  appropriation,  though  inadequate,  for  in- 
stalling a  four  foot  communicating  sewer  between  the  hospital  system 
and  a  large  city  sewer  about  3,600  feet  distant.  The  present  city  outlet 
is  too  small,  only  16  inches,  and  in  consequence  we  are  often  flooded 
during  the  spring  thaws  and  rains. 

Refrigeration,  We  have  paid  $5.00  per  ton  for  ice  this  summer. 
During  July,  August  and  September  we  used  over  $2,000.00  worth  and 
even  with  this  expenditure  the  results  were  unsatisfactory.  We  should 
make  our  own  ice  in  a  plant  directly  connected  with  a  new  meat  box  and 
cold  storage  room  for  meals,  dried  fruits,  etc.  There  is  an  admirable 
location  for  this  ])lant  in  connection  with  the  storehouse  and  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  powerhouse. 

The  Morgue  Bm1di7ig  should  be  moved  from  the  present  unsightly 
and  inconvenient  location  te  a  new  site  about  one  block  awav  and  ad- 
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jacent  to  the  hospital  building  as  well  as  to  the  street.  The  space  thus 
vacated  would  make  an  admirable  site  for  a  new  cottage  later  on. 

Extension  of  Fire  Mains,  A  large  wooden  building  contains  350 
patients,  and  has  at  the  present  time  very  poor  fire  protection.  A  six 
inch  main  should  be  run  direct  to  the  grounds  from  main  which  now 
€xtend8  only  to  cottage  17. 

Paint  Shop.  The  present  paint  shop  is  in  the  basement  of  the  DW 
building,  not  a  proper  location  although  the  room  has  a  brick  vaulted 
ceiling.  A  detached  paint  shop  should  be  erected  consisting  of  one 
story  and  basement.  This  might  be  done  with  patient  labor  and  cement 
blocks,  but  there  should  be  a  special  appropriation  for  material. 

Vegetable  Cellar.  The  present  facilities  for  taking  care  of  vegetables 
are  inadequate.  It  was  planned  to  build  a  root  cellar  in  connection  with 
the  new  barn,  but  the  appropriation  was  not  large  enough.  We  might 
also  put  up  this  building  with  institution  labor,  but  a  special  appro- 
priation should  be  made  to  cover  cost  of  materials  used. 


A 
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(Report  of  Qeoroe  A.  Zelleb,  M.  D.,  Managing  Officer) 

The  bieimial  period  ending  June  30,  1918,  ahowB  the  usual  activi- 
ties incident  to  the  formal  opening  of  a  n&w  State  hospital. 

Although  forty  custodial  patients  had  been  quartered  in  the  com- 
modiouB  fann  residence  acquired  with  the  site  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
institution  was  actuallj  opened  until  the  Bununer  of  1917. 

On  July  15  of  that  year  the  writer  succeeded  Dr.  R.  M.  Smith  as 
Managing  Officer  with  instructions  to  immediately  proceed  to  occupy  the 
half  million  dollars  worth'  of  new  buildings  that  had  been  standing  in 
various  stages  of  completion  for  several  years. 

Next  day  the  forty  patients  were  removed  to  the  receiving  cottage 
for  men  and  an  office  was  established  in  the  administration  building. 

Twelve  days  later  the  first  group  of  fifty  male  patients  arrived. 
Witb  the  aid  of  these  men  other  buildings  were  quickly  prepared  for 
occupancy  and  the  population  grew  rapidly. 

Patients  were  received  by  transfer  from  the  other  institutiona  as 
follows : 

"  "      -----    :itaonvU!e  State  HoBpltal . .' 

[ackBonvfUe  State  Hoapltal 

Anna.  State  Hoapltal SI  n 

Anna  State  Hospital "  - 

Kankakee  State  Hospital 

Ctilcaeo  State  Hospital _    . 

7,  Chicago  Stale  Hoapltal SS  n 

.7,  ChlcagD  State  Hospital "  - 

,  Anna  SUte  Hoapttal , .  , 

Peoria  State  Hospital . .    . 

8,  Chicago  State  Hoapltal S9  n 

g,  Chicago  State  Hoaplta] SO  V 

iago  State  Hoapltal "'  - 

lago  State  Hospital _,    . 

inkakee  State  Hospital SO  « 

.nkakee  State  Hospital IS  n 

Total  by  transfer 768 

Occasional  newly  committed  patients  were  admitted  and  after  allow- 
ing for  deaths,  discharges  and  escapes  there  were  present  at  the  close 
of  the  biennial  period  701  patients  of  whom  347  were  men  and  354 
w<Hnen. 

Although  the  need  of  this  new  institution  has  been  urged  for  fifteen 
years  it  was  found,  upon  its  availability  that  the  supposed  congestion 
in  the  other  institutions  did  not,  in  reality,  exist. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  the  court  commitments,  which  at  one 
time  were  so  numerous  as  to  cause  one  Governor  to  state  in  his  message 
that  Illinois  would  require  a  new  State  hospital  every  gubernatorial 
term,  suddenly  fell  off. 

340 
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Institutions  that  had  been  hard  pressed  for  room  found  themselves 
abundantly  able  to  care  for  their  residual  population  as  well  as  for  the 
newly  committed  within  their  territory.  The  relief  to  them  was  there- 
fore not  so  great  as  had  been  anticipated^  but  the  withdrawal  of  758 
patients  no  doubt  permitted  them  to  more  comfortably  care  for  those 
who  remained. 

The  exact  reverse  would  be  true  of  a  newly  opened  and  rapidly 
expanding  institution,  especially  when  wartime  conditions  implied  that 
expenditures  should  be  kept  at  the  minimum. 

That  the  amount  of  scientific  work  would  fall  far  short  of  what 
would  be  indicated  is  but  a  natural  conclusion  and  that  the  absence  of 
equipment  and  difficulty  and  delay  in  procuring  adequate  supplies  woidd 
entail  certain  hardships  is  also  a  natural  presumption. 

Perhaps  it  woxdd  have  been  better  to  have  proceeded  more  deliber- 
ately in  getting  under  way  but  it  was  felt  that  these  costly  buildings 
would  only  deteriorate  by  being  unoccupied  and  that  administrative 
shortcomings  would  be  more  quickly  noted  and  remedied  with  the  build- 
ings in  use  than  if  allowed  to  stand  vacant. 

The  halt  in  the  growth  of  the  insane  population  of  the  Illinois 
institutions  has  continued  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  State  is  about  to 
realize  upon  the  long  campaign  it  has  conducted  through  its  psycho- 
pathic institute,  its  training  schools  and  more  recently  its  social  service. 
Results  in  this  field  of  endeavor  are  necessarily  slow  of  achievement, 
but  a  study  of  the  Illinois  statistics  will  reveal  a  most  significant  and 
gratifying  improvement. 

All  of  us  who  gave  the  subject  serious  thought  believed  that  our 
entry  into  the  world  war  would  materially  increase  the  popxdation  of 
our  public  institutions.  That  the  reverse  has  been  true  is  all  the  more 
a  tribute  to  the  policy  which  has  in  mind  the  application  of  intensive 
remedial  measures  and  a  close  study  of  the  individual  case  thereby  bring- 
ing about  a  larger  percentage  of  recoveries,  reducing  the  period  of  resi- 
dence and  finally  lessening  the  number  of  custodial  patients  who  have 
heretofore  constituted  so  large  a  percentage  of  our  residual  population. 

The  institution  in  its  present  incomplete  state  has  but  three  build- 
ings actually  constructed  for  patients  but  it  was  found  that  the  fine 
headquarters  with  its  numerous  offices  and  splendid  living  quarters  was 
able  to  house  most  of  the  employees  needed  in  caring  for  the  present 
population  hence  the  large  nurses  home  was  pressed  into  service  as  a  ward. 
It  provides  excellent  quarters  for  200  women. 

The  large  store  house  on  the  second  floor  of  the  domestic  building 
was  converted  into  a  very  habitable  dormitory  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
beds,  the  dayroom  being  on  the  first  floor,  a  room  ultimately  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  storekeeper. 

The  store  was  in  the  meantime  removed  to  a  large  and  well  lighted 
room  attached  to  the  laundry.    This  room  lends  itself  admirably  to  this 
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purpose  and  is  superior  in  every  way  to  the  place  originally  intended  for 
the  store. 

The  utility  buildings  of  this  institution  were  designed  on  a  scale  to 
accommodate  five  thousand  patients  hence  are  out  of  all  proportion  to 
present  needs. 

The  convo^^ion  of  the  unused  space  for  the  purpose  of  caring  for 
more  patients  than  the  three  cottages  would  accommodate  therefore 
appears  justifiable. 

What  was  designed  for  the  employees  dining  room  in  the  domestic 
building  was  converted  into  a  general  dining  room  for  patients  and  four 
liundred  and  fiftv  of  them  liave  their  meals  there.  It  is  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  kitchen  and  permits  of  the  best  possible  table  service. 

One  of  the  large  brick  farm  houses  although  considerably  dilap- 
idated was  converted  into  a  farm  colony  and  it  accommodates  fifteen 
men  who  perform  a  large  part  of  the  labor  of  the  farm  and  dair}'. 
Another  similar  colony  will  be  established  soon. 

The  site  comprises  ten  hundred  and  thirty  acres.  Much  of  this  had 
been  leased  to  tenants  but  all  leases  were  terminated  with  the  beginning 
of  1918  and  our  farming  operations  have  been  conducted  on  a  mnch 
larger  scale  than  heretofore. 

It  is  probable  that  more  was  undertaken  in  tliis  regard  than  the 
presence  of  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  male  patients  would  justify. 
It  was  found  that  no  such  proportion  of  these  men  was  available  for 
farm  work  as  was  anticipated.  However,  with  their  aid  and  with  very 
little  paid  help  a  large  acreage  was  cultivated.  Likewise  for  the  first 
time  a  garden  of  commensurate  scale  was  planted. 

This  institution  had  for  several  years  been  caring  for  more  than  a 
hundred  young  cattle  sent  from  the  other  institutions.  These  animals 
reached  their  maturity  within  the  period  embraced  in  this  report  with 
a  resultant  increase  in  the  herd,  which  now  numbers  one  hundred  and 
seventv-five  head. 

As  to  the  future  of  this  institution  it  mav  be  said  that  it  will  more 
and  more  become  a  necessity  to  this  rapidly  growing  section  of  the  State. 
The  population  of  the  adjacent  territory  is  expanding  at  a  tremendous 
rate  and  the  need  of  a  nearby  State  hospital  is  apparent. 

The  initial  installation  for  a  highgrnde  psychiatric  service  is  here 
and  when  once  in  complete  working  order  the  institution  can  be  made 
to  serve  a  great  public  need. 

If  inmate  labor  is  to  play  a  part  in  its  conduct  it  is  evident  that  its 
population  must  either  be  greater  than  at  present  or  that  a  more  promis- 
ing  average  of  patients  be  sent  here. 

The  Kankakee  and  Peoria  State  Hospitals  both  began  as  asylums 
for  the  incurable  insane  and  later  became  district  hospitals  for  the 
reception  of  patients  directly  from  the  courts.  It  was  not  the  intention 
that  the  Alton  State  Hospital  be  made  an  institution  for  the  chronic 
insane  but  such  it  is  for  the  time  being.    There  is  nothing  about  the 
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situation  that  cannot  be  remedied  however,  but  to  conduct  a  large 
receiving  service  would  imply  a  decided  reduction  of  the  present  popula- 
tion and  this  would  carry  with  it  a  lessening  of  agricultural  activities 
at  a  time  when  the  Government  is  bending  every  eflfort  toward  greater 
production. 

The  foundation  has  been  laid  for  producing  a  verj'  large  part  of  the 
foodstuffs  required  here  and  it  is  expected  that  fifty  head  of  fresh  cows 
can  be  sent  to  the  other  institutions  yearly. 

The  Farm,  Garden  and  Dairy  Consultant  has  outlined  extensive  im- 
provements and  the  result  of  his  interest  in  that  phase  of  our  work  is 
already  apparent. 

To  quickly  assemble  and  even  partly  train  a  staff  to  meet  the  rapid 
growth  of  a  new  institution  would  prove  a  difficult  task  even  under 
normal  conditions.  To  do  so  in  wartimes  and  with  a  determination  not 
to  embarrass  the  other  institutions  by  drawing  upon  them  for  help 
naturally  added  to  our  difficulties. 

Fortunately  Dr.  Harry  S.  Seiwell,  who  had  seen  service  in  several 
State  hospitals  but  had  been  commissioned  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Army  was  at  leisure,  awaiting  orders  from  the  Surgeon  General.  His 
assignment  here  was  approved  by  the  department  and  he  rendered  con- 
spicuous Ferviee  until  his  call  came  two  months  later. 

Dr.  Seiwell  has  been  promoted  to  a  captaincy  and  is  now  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France.  He  was  succeeded  in  turn 
by  Drs.  Rosenthal,  Kershaw  and  Fish,  detailed  from  the  other  institu- 
tions for  ])eriods  of  from  one  week  to  three  months. 

Tn  April,  Dr.  H.  B.  Knowles  was  permanently  assigned  as  Assistant 
Physician  and  the  same  month  Dr.  E.  C.  Pratt  reported  as  Assistant 
Managing  Officer.  Dr.  Pratt  applied  for  a  commission  in  the  Army  and 
was  accepted. 

To  have  so  many  changes  in  the  medical  staff  in  so  short  a  period  is 
not  conducive  to  the  best  results  but  in  this  we  are  probably  not  alone. 

Our  force  subscribed  its  full  quota  of  T^iberty  Bonds  and  War 
Savings  Stamps  and  showed  at  one  time  a  Red  Cross  membership  of 
almost  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Of  a  total  of  only  seven  graduate  nurses  two  are  in  the  army  and 
two  have  been  conditionally  accepted  and  are  awaiting  call.  Three  of 
"our  men  are  with  the  nenro-psychiatric  branch  of  the  army. 

To  all  who  have  gone  to  serve  the  Nation^s  need  a  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  by  the  department  and  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  door  has  been  left  ajar  for  their  return  to  the  duties  of  civil  life. 
That  they  will  come  back  broadened  by  their  experience  in  the  field  and 
strengthened  in  their  desire  to  render  more  efficient  aid  to  their  less 
fortunate  fellow  beings  goes  without  saying.  That  the  institution  will 
profit  by  the  example  of  fortitude  and  sacrifice  set  by  these  splendid  men 
and  women  and  that  the  entire  State  service  will  be  more  than  com- 
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pensated  for  iIk-  temporar}*  embarrassment  it  has  experienced  by  reason 
of  the  absence  of  so  many  of  its  trusted  employees  at  the  front  is  equally 
true. 

In  conehision  I  might  add  that  I  have  been  an  institution  manager 
under  the  old  system  of  independent  trustees.  I  have  served  under  the 
consolidated  board  of  administration  and  have  been  a  member  of  that 
body,  but  my  observation  prompts  me  to  say  that  the*  present  plan  of 
departmental  authority  is  in  every  way  an  improvement  upon  fonner 
methods. 
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(Eeport  of  Thomas  H.  Leonard,  M.  D.,  Managing  Officer) 


1  hereby  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  covering  the  two 
year  period,  beginning  July  1,  191G,  and  ending  June  30,  191S. 

The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  first  half  of  tliis  period  was 
2,ri2;  for  tlie  second  half,  2/^09. 

Since  the  commitment  law  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years, 
and  as  Illinois  is  the  only  State  operating  exclusively  by  commitment 
law  in  caring  for  the  feeble-minded,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
public  of  Illinois  and  other  states  are  anxious  to  know  what  the  results 
of  sueh  a  commitment  law  have  been. 

The  data  in  the  table  below  covers  a  three  year  period  to  show  what 
the  commitment  law  is  doing  and  includes  no  patients  in  the  institution 
prior  to  July  1.  1915. 

STATISTICAL.  DATA  COVERING  THE  PERIOD  FROM  JULY   1.   1915,  TO  AND 

INCLUDING  JUNE  30.   1918 

Total  admissions — M.   1,010,  P.  820.  Re-admitted  by  commitment — ^M.  81,  P. 

Present — M.   587,  P.   567.  51. 

Paroled,  87.  Transferred  to  institutions  for  insane — 

Dischargred,  327.  M.  and  P.  86. 

Died,  200.  Dropped  from  roll  while  on  escape,   26. 

Escaped,  51.  Sent  to  Normal   (Die.),  7. 

County  Court    (Cook   County) — M.  359,       Tnder  six  years,   116. 

P.  296.  Over  twenty  years,  377. 
Municipal  Court  (Cook  County) — M.  36,       Over  forty-five.  29. 

P.  24.  Received  on  old  application — M.   48,  P. 

Circuit   Court    (Cook   County) — M.  105,           32. 

P.  74.  Epileptics — ^M.  74,  P.  62. 
Down  State — M.   468,  P.  888. 

GUESTS 

Male.  Pemaie. 

Adults.  Infants. 

Present    7       Present   16 

Died    1       Died    6 

Later   Com 1       Later   Com 3 

Dischargred    6       Discharsed 1 

16  26 

liOTHSRS  RBCBrVSD  DURING  THX  PBRIOD  JULY  1,   1915,  TO  AND  INCLUDING  JUNS  30,   1918 

19    mothers  with    28  legritimate  children. 

6     mothers  with     18  legritimate  children. 

1  illegitimate  child. 

21    mothers  with     21  illegitimate  babies. 

6    pregmant  girls  received  who  have  since  given  birth  to  their  babies. 

6 

52     mothers  69     babies  and  children. 

ICINTAIi    CLASSIFICATION    OF    PATIBNTS    RBCBIVKD    DURING    THI    PBRIOD    BBTWBaN    JULY 

1,   1915,   TO  AND   INCLUDING  JUNS  80,    1918 

Male.  Pemaie.  Male.  Pdmale. 

Morons 239  190  Borderland    27  21 

Imbeciles  445  860  Undetermined     87 

Idiots    187  188  Constitutional    inferior. .  6 

Not  feebleminded   16  11  Not  tested   66  81 

Backward    17  1 
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Our  population,  including  guests,  July  1,  1918,  was  a  few  more 
than  2,300  inmates,  and  when  one  compares  this  with  the  total  number 
admitted,  the  change  in  population  is  large.  The  total  numher  in  the 
institution  July  1,  1915,  was  1,70.1. 

The  number  of  deatlis  is  exceedingly  large,  but  when  one  considers 
the  great  number  of  babies  and  small  children  under  six  years  of  age,  the 
large  number  of  infirm  patients  received  from  Oak  Forest  Infirmary 
and  other  county  almshouses — for  instance,  in  one  carload  received 
from  Cook  County  a  total  of  44  patients  were  recMMved,  22  of  which  were 
infirm  and  had  to  l)e  carried  into  the  institution — and  the  large  number 
of  epileptics  rewivod,  136  in  all,  this  and  other  data  would  account  for 
the  large  number  of  deaths. 

The  total  number  of  delinquents  is  not  given  for  the  reason  tliat  no 
definite  definition  covering  delinquency  has  been  accepted.  However,  if 
one  would  consider  that  the  delinquent  reactions  of  a  feeble-minded 
person  are  more  marked  than  the  mental  deficiency,  then  we  wonld 
estimate  that  of  the  total  number  received  about  ten  per  cent  are 
delinquent. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  limit  commitments  since  November,  1917, 
on  account  of  lack  of  room. 

NEW  INSTITUTION   NEAR  COOK  COUNTY  RECOMMENDED 

I  wish  to  emphasize  again  the  urgent  demand  for  more  room  for 
the  feeble-minded,  and  possibly  nearer  Cook  County. 

New  York  State  has  four  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded,  Massa- 
chusetts three,  Pennsylvania  and  California  two  each.  Lincoln  and 
Columbus.  Ohio,  have  the  largest  institutions  for  the  care  of  feeble- 
minded in  the  United  States  in  point  of  numbers. 

If  Lincoln  is  to  be  made  larger  the  entire  plant  will  necessarily 
have  to  be  enlarged.  The  heating,  electric  generating,  industrial  shops^ 
dining  and  kitchen  space,  and  most  of  the  service  portion  of  the  institu- 
tion should  be  increased  if  we  have  more  buildings.  These  things  ahould 
be  over-size  in  a  large  institution  instead  of  over-crowded  as  they  are, 
and  while  the  State  is  going  to  that  expense  and  buying  more  land,  which 
is  also  needed,  I  would  recommend  that  an  ideal  institution  be  located 
near  Cook  County,  or  nearer  the  center  of  the  feeble-minded  population. 
For  instance,  1,004  of  our  population  on  June  30,  came  from  Cook 
County;  78  from  Peoria  County;  60  from  Sangamon  County;  41  and 
40  respectively  from  McLean  and  Vermilion  Counties.  Twenty-four  of 
the  southern  counties  in  the  State  have  five  patients  or  less  in  the  insti- 
tution; fifteen  of  the  southern  counties  have  two  or  less  females  in  the 
institution ;  eight  counties  have  no  females  in  the  institution ;  six  coun- 
ties have  no  males  in  the  institution.  I  think  Lincoln  can  care  for  the 
southern  counties  in  the  State  for  the  next  two  years  without  new  build- 
ings if  the  people  near  Cook  County  see  relief  in  the  future. 
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OUOVPATIBNT  CLINIC 

An  out-patient  clinic,  as  suggested  by  yourself,  where  the  people 
could  be  taught  to  care  for  the  brigliter,  or  moron,  type  of  feeble-minded, 
as  well  as  helping  the  public  school  systems  in  such  towns  as  Peoria, 
Bloomington,  Springfield,  Danville  and  otliers,  possibly  in  their  Satur- 
day Eeading  Circle  work,  how  to  care  for  feeble-minded  children  in 
special  classes,  and  furnishing  printed  matter  to  be  given  to  the  parents 
of  such  children,  and  to  give  council  with  the  parents,  and  possibly 
furnish  institution  trained  supervisors  to  help  solve  the  problem  in  the 
communities. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  build  fast  enough  to  house  all  the  feeble-  . 
minded  of  this  generation;  then,  if  some  must  stay  in  the  community, 
should  the  State  help  with  the  problem? 

Your  managing  office  has  given  lectures  and  illustrated  views  on  the 
subject  in  the  cities  of  Peoria,  Springfield,  Chicago,  Rockford,  Belle- 
ville, and  in  a  few  of  the  smaller  towns.  I  think  these  clinics  would  be 
good  for  the  medical  staff,  for  the  institution  and  the  community. 
Massachusetts  is  making  such  use  of  her  state  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded. Dr.  Fernald  suggests  that  to  "stop  the  number  of  feeble- 
minded, the  marriage  of  feeble-minded  persons  from  whom  certainly 
follows  the  birth  of  feeble-minded  children,  must  be  prevented.'* 

Dr.  George  A.  Hastings  of  the  Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene, 
State  of  New  York,  states  that  "community  control  of  the  feeble-minded 
involves  the  progressive  steps  of  uJentificati'On,  registration,  instruction, 
supervision  and  segregation,  and  the  second  in  importance  of  these  is 
registration.  Without  it  no  program  for  community  control  of  the 
feeble-minded  will  advance  very  far/* 

DEFECTIVE   DELINQUENT 

The  so-called  defective  delinquent  boy  has  given  us  considerable 
worry  of  escaping  frequently  while  at  work.  From  three  to  six  of  the 
leaders  will  run  in  as  many  directions,  and  often  a  few  or  all  of  the 
leaders  get  away,  causing  considerable  expense  to  the  State  in  their 
return,  and  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  community  in  our 
ability  to  retain.  Many  of  the  better  trained  employees  on  this  class 
have  been  drafted  into  the  Federal  service. 

CASUALTIES 

One  of  our  brighter  inmate  girls  committed  suicide  while  mentally 
disturbed. 

One  low  grade  boy  and  one  high  grade  adult  male  met  with  fatal 
accidents  that  were  unavoidable. 

EXPERIMENTS 

At  the  State  Colony  we  have  successfully  grown  soudan  grass  and 
sorghum  for  summer  food  when  the  pastures  get  short  on  account  of  heat 
and  drouth. 
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With  the  aid  of  inmate  help  and  institution  mechanics  we  have  built 
a  large  horse  barn  of  cement  blocks  made  by  the  boys  during  the  winter 
months. 

At  OUT  school  wc  have  a  domestic  science  room  and  a  dress-making 
department  that  are  successful.  Each  room  has  modem  equipment. 
All  of  the  1918  summer  underwear  was  made  in  the  school  and  sewing 
room  during  the  winter  months.  About  eighty  new  children  are  in  the 
new  school  building,  making  a  total  enrollment  of  671. 

More  encouragement  and  interest  is  taken  in  the  sense  training  and 
military  drill  has  been  an  addition  to  our  school  course. 

The  local  State  militia  and  home  guards  are  using  the  gymnasium 
four  evenings  a  week. 

The  new  canning  plant  established  at  the  State  farm,  known  as 
"cold  pack"  process,  is  a  decided  success  over  the  former  method  of 
canning. 

A  new  course  for  training  charge  attendants  is  being  started. 
Women  have  been  able  to  successfully  fill  all  the  places  to  which  they 
have  been  certified,  replacing  men  who  were  drafted. 

nurses'  service 

Six  nurses  were  graduated  in  1917,  four  to  graduate  in  1918.  We 
now  have  three  supervising  nurses  and  three  acting  supervising  nurses. 

Employees  have  been  sewing  and  knitting  for  the  Eed  Cross  two 
evenings  a  week  and  have  made  Martha  Washington  kits  for  French 
refugee  women. 

A  great  quantity  of  absorbant  cotton  has  been  saved  by  using 
teased  out  white  clippings  from  the  sewing  room. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  comforts  and  blankets  have  been  made  from 
by  products  in  the  sewing  and  mending  rooms. 

MILITARY   SERVICE 

Dr.  C.  R.  Lowe  is  serving  in  the  neuro-psychiatric  medical  service. 
Dr.  H.  E.  Salzman  has  been  called  to  Service. 
Miss  Addie  Maulding,  supervising  nurse,  is  in  Eed  Gross  Service  in 
France. 

The  following  attendants  have  been  called  to  the  Federal  service: 

John  R.  Livingston.  Wm.  C.  Miller.  Walter  G.  Beck. 

Curtis  Tyler.  Slrllous  Musser.  Joseph  Halterman. 

HolUs  Shuffelbarger.  Mark  Tull.  Claude  TuU. 

Chas.  Roberts.  Koyne  Gram.  Horace  Noel. 

Oda.McMurtry.  Carl  H.  Shaw,  Instl-  John  R.  Sheldon. 

John  Henson.  tuion  Stenographer.  WlUlard  Sprinkle. 

Sidney  Martin.  Robert  Glenn  Hale.  Aquilla  Sandusky. 

Thomas  Hinds.  Wm.  C.  Sandage.  Earl  MassenglU. 

MONEY  SUBSCBIBHID 

Subscriptions  to  Liberty  Loan  Bonds,  $16,000.00. 
Red  Cross  War  funds,  $928.35. 
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Thrift  Stamps,  $191.25. 
Salvation  Anny  War  fund,  $44.80. 

MEDICAL  REPORT 

As  in  previous  reports,  the  acute  contagious  diseases  have  their 
origin  and  distribution  in  newly  admitted  inmates  and  have  claimed 
the  attention  of  our  medical  staff  for  the  entire  period. 
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Number  of  deaths. 
89 


*  Seven  employees ;  2  inmates. 

Of  the  total  number  treated  in  our  hospital  for  tubercular  patients, 
70  per  cent  have  shovirn  improvement  and  gain  in  weight. 

Impetigo,  ringworm,  scabies  and  vermin  have  also  been  problems 
requiring  the  attention  of  our  medical  and  nursing  staffs  in  eliminating 
the  spread  of  these  conditions  from  new  admissions,  and  especially  in 
low  grade  children  showing  poor  physical  reaction.  The  acute  con- 
tagious diseases,  as  well  as  the  parasitic  skin  troubles,  and  vermin,  are 
much  harder  to  control  where  crowding  exists,  as  it  has  at  the  institution 
during  the  entire  period.  It  has  been  noticed  that  treatment  and  anti- 
toxin given  to  the  lower  grade  children  is  not  as  effective  and  the  detec- 
tion of  contagion  is  not  as  early  as  in  the  brighter  children.  The  idiot 
population  comprises  approximately  25  per  cent  of  our  total  population, 
and  our  data*  shows  that  the  greatest  number  of  deaths,  or  nearly  50 
per  cent  of  the  total,  occurs  among  this  class  of  patients. 

Laboratory  work  accomplished  during  the  period  is  given  below: 
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8UMMAHY  OP  LABORATORY  WORK  FROM  JUNE  30.   1916.   TO  JULY   1,   1918. 

examination       of 


Urinalysea    

Throat  cultures   

Blood  counts  

Blood  punctures    

Spinal  fluid  cell  count  and  glo- 
bulin test    

Miscellaneous  bacteriolo^cal 
work  plating  of  feces,  urine 
smears,  other  cultures 

Microscopic  examination  of 
feces    


402 

4,818 

107 

865 

60 


96 
99 


Microscopic 

sputum    42 

Widal  tests    633 

Schick  tests    124 

Autopsies    61 

Gastric  analyses   S 

Milk  analyses   10 

Variola  vaccinations    3.508 

Antityphoid  vaccinations  (three 

doses  each)    532 


11,409 


All  efficiency  system  wliieli  regulates  the  work  of  the  staff  and 
unifies  the  records  of  all  the  State  institutions  was  promptly  organized 
on  the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  We  have  been  so 
favorably  impressed  in  this  short  time  that  we  do  not  hesitate  in  pro- 
nouncing this  long  required  regulation  and  systematization  a  success. 

The  institution  has  been  regularly  represented  at  the  Illinois  State 
Hospitals  Medical  Society  meetings,  and  during  the  past  year  was 
honored  with  a  visitation  from  this  society. 

We  wish  to  extend  our  appreciation  for  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance we  received  from  the  State  Psychopathic  Institute  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health. 


DENTAL  REPORT 


The  following  table  will  indicate  the  character  and  amount  of  work 
performed : 


Patients  examined    2,411 

Teeth    extracted    2,010 

Teeth   cleaned    2.022 

Amaleram   flUinKS    793 

Cement  fillines 665 

Root  canal  fillings 126 

Gums  treated   1,104 

Abscesses  treated   61 

Teeth  treated 1.2B9 

Root  canals  treafed 81 


Synthetic  fillings  . . 

Inlays    

Crowns    

Bridges    

Plates   made    

Plates  repaired    . . . 
Infected  antrum  tr. 

Scaling     

Gutta-percha  filling 


88 
28 
4 
2 
4 
2 
1 
134 
4 


INDUSTRIAL.  DEPARTMENT 


Brush  shop... 
Ifattren  shop. 


Sewing  room. 
Shoe  shop... 


School  department 


Articles  manufactured  during  period  beginning  July  1,  1910,  and 

ending  June  30, 1918 

Mattresses  manufactured  and  repedred  during  period  beginning  July  1, 
1916,  and  ending  June  30, 1918— 

Mattresses,  new  (191) S   900  60 

Mattresses,  repaired  (2,278) 4 ,  274  95 

Pillows  made  (244) 133  35 


Articles  delivered  to  storekeeper  during  period  beginning  July  1, 1916, 

and  ending  June  80, 1918 

Shoes  manufiACtured  and  repaired  during  period  b<^nning  Julv  1. 
1916,  and  ending  June  30, 1918— 

Manufactured  (1,108  pairs) 13,040  16 

Shoes  repaired 3 ,636  42 


Total  number  of  articles  manufactured  tn  industrial  department,  2,203, 
^  'aluation 

ToUl 


I  6,512  30 


5,808  90 
29,068  50 

6,676  58 

1,282  80 

848,849  17 
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MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Power  Plant.  Laid  3,036  sq.  ft.  of  concrete  floor  in  boiler  room. 

TunneL  (Built  with  institution  labor.)  Built  tunnel  6'-4"  wide, 
^'-Q"  deep,  and  694'-0"  long,  removing  1,234  yards  of  dirt,  and  using 
6,550  cu.  ft.  of  concrete  in  making  the  floor,  sides,  and  top,  at  a  total 
cost  of  $2,592.11. 

Laundry  Machinery.  One  new  49"  Universal  Steam  Heated  Press 
costing  $325.00.    Also  laid  400  sq.  ft.  of  hard  pine  floor. 

Root  Cellar.  (Built  with  institution  labor.)  Built  root  cellar  ad- 
joining gymnasium,  size  20'-0"  wide,  5O'-0"  long  and  6-0"  deep,  remov- 
ing 37  yards  of  dirt  and  using  160  cu.  ft.  of  concrete  in  making  sides 
and  roof. 

Gymnasium  Basement.  (Built  with  institution  labor.)  Basement 
was  only  partly  excavated  when  building  was  completed,  and  needing 
more  room  for  keeping  or  storing  supplies  for  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment. We  finished  excavating  "ont ire  basement  removing  533  yards  of 
dirt. 

Concrete  Walks.  (Biiilt  with  institution  labor.)  We  laid  4,346  sq. 
ft.  of  concrete  sidewalks  around  the  new  buildings  erected  during  this 
biennial  year. 

Open  Air  Building.  (Built  with  institution  labor.)  Built  open  air 
building  with  sides  and  ends  enclosed  with  fly-screen  wire,  size  18'-0" 
wide,  and  36'-0"  long.  This  building  was  built  to  protect  the  small 
children  from  flies  while  out  getting  fresh  air. 

Employees'  Building.  (By  contract.)  Built  in  1917  for  nurses  and 
female  attendants,  size  of  building  156'-2"  long,  and  53'-0"  wide,  of 
brick,  also  two  stories  in  height,  costing  $50,515.69. 

New  Dormitory  for  Oirls.  Built  in  1917,  a  two-story  brick,  131'-4" 
long  and  83'-4''  wide,  for  housing  the  brightest  female  inmates,  costing 
$46,159.08. 

New  School  Building.  (By  contract.)  Built  in  1917,  one-story  fire- 
proof brick  school  house,  89'-2"  long,  72!'-8"  wide,  costing  $30,439.69. 

New  Horse  Barn.  (Built  by  institution  labor.)  Built  in  1918,  a 
concrete  block  building,  84'-0"  long,  44'-8"  wide,  for  horses  at  State 
farm,  to  replace  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1916,  costing  $4,200.00. 

Boys'  Cottage.  (By  institution  labor.)  Laid  4,080  sq.  ft.  of  hard 
}»ine  floors  in  dormitories,  and  put  re-inforced  concrete  floors  in  seven 
toilet  rooms,  765  sq.  ft.,  and  have  two  more  under  construction  at  present 
and  five  more  floors  to  lay.  We  have  also  put  in  new  plumbing  fixtures 
and  fittings  in  these  toilet  rooms  which  are  completed  and  are  intending 
to  put  new  plumbing  in  the  five  toilet  rooms  yet  to  be  finished.  The 
plumbing  fixtures  alone  cost  $6,893.00  and  fittings  $2,315.76. 

Girls'  Cottage.  (By  institution  labor.)  Replaced  old  gutters  on 
roof  of  Girls'  Cottage,  that  is,  on  four  wings  of  the  building  4,002  sq.  ft. 
of  galvanized  toucan  iron,  and  have  three  more  wings  to  replace. 
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Power  Plant  at  State  Farm,  (Built  by  I'ontract.)  At  the  State 
farm  power  plaut  we  had  to  build  new  dhimne}'  as  the  old  iron  one  was 
getting  in  a  dangerous  condition.  This  new  ehinmey  was  built  90  ft- 
high  of  hollow  tile  by  the  Heine  Chimney  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  It 
is  protected  from  lightning  by  having  four  lightning  rods  on  the  top 
connected  by  a  copper  cable  with  the  ground.  The  lightning  rod  cost, 
$450.00;  and  the  chimney  was  erected  for,  $2,315.00— total,  $2,765.00. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  IN  THE  OEDBE  OF  THBIR   IMPORTANCE 

(1)  A  new  steam  laundry  and  equipment. 

(2)  An  ash  conveyor  for  the  power  plant. 

(3)  More  space  for  industrial  work.  (Old  laundry  building  could 
be  used.) 

(4)  More  employees  per  capita.     (See  budget  of  employees.) 

(5)  More  teachers  in  the  school  department.  (Eastern  institutions 
have  almost  two  to  our  one  per  capita.) 

(6)  New  and  modern  dental  equipment  for  at  least  two  chairs,  and 
if  possible  arrange  for  a  clinic  from  one  of  the  dental  schools  in  the 
State. 

(7)  A  physician  to  act  as  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  specialist. 

(8)  The  tunnel  leading  to  our  building  for  industrial  girls  to  be 
extended  to  hospital  for  tubercular  children,  as  recommended  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings. 

(9)  Authority  and  funds  to  rent  one  or  two  farms  in  the  community 
for  institution  trained  boys  as  well  as  help. 

(10)  A  truck  to  haul  produce,  milk  and  supplies  from  farm  to  the 
institution  and  return. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  the  Civil  Administrative  Code 
plan  of  directing  institutions  is  entirely  successful,  but  especially  from 
an  economic  and  administrative  viewpoint. 

I  wish  to  assure  you  that  the  salary  increase  for  employees  was 
highly  appreciated  by  those  who  profited,  and  regret  that  fimds  appro- 
priated were  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  few  not  benefitted. 

As  time  goes  on  in  this  crisis  we  are  going  to  appreciate  more  the 
services  of  those  who  have  stayed  at  their  post  here  in  serving  our  State 
wards  when  they  could  have  profited  materially  by  changing  their 
occupation. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  your  department  for  the 
friendly  council  and  many  couriesies  extended  to  us  at  Lincoln. 


DIXON  STATE  COLONY 

(Kepurt  of  H.  B.  Carriel,  M.  D.,  Managing  Officer) 


la  191-i  the  Legislature  appropriated  money  for  the  establislunent 
of  a  colouy  for  epileptics.  A  site  consisting  of  eleven  hiui(h-ed  acres  was 
selected  two  miles  from  the  city  of  Dixon. 

Fifteen  buildings  have  been  completed.  These  consist  of  two  groups 
of  three  cottages,  each  cottage  having  accommodations  for  fifty  patients. 
Associated  with  eadi  group,  but  not  connected,  is  a  kitchen  and  dining 
hall.  Besides  these  buildings  there  are  a  power  house,  bakery,  laundry, 
cold  storage  and  store  building,  and  administration  building. 

On  May  1,  li)18,  male  adult  patients  who  had  previously  made 
application,  were  admitted.  At  the  present  time  the  population  of  the 
institution  is  ninety-two.  The  cottages  for  female  patients  are  completed 
and  furnished  and  will  be  ready  to  occupy  as  soon  as  the  sewer  connecr 
tions  are  made.  This  work  is  under  way  and  will  probably  be  finished 
within  the  next  sixty  days. 

The  system  of  roads  connecting  those  buildings  has  been  laid  out, 
but  only  a  part  of  this  work  has  been  completed,  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 

TiiQ  water  supply  is  obtained  from  a  deep  well,  2,200  feet  deep, 
located  in  the  river  bottom,  at  least  a  half  mile  from  the  power  house. 
This  water  is  of  poor  quality  for  domestic  use  and  the  source  of  supply 
is  so  far  awav  that  it  is  obtained  at  considerable  inconvenience  and 
expense*.  1  would  advise  the  sinking  of  another  well  not  so  deep,  nearer 
the  })o\ver  house  where  I  believe,  a  better  quality  of  water  in  sufficient 
quantities  will  be  found. 

1  would  recommend  that  the  name  of  the  institution  l)c  changed  to 
the  Dixon  State  Hospital  and  Colony,  and  that  in  the  construction  of 
future  buildings,  arrangements  be  made  to  receive  and  care  for  all 
epileptics  and  that  special  facilities  for  classification  be  provided. 

In  the  matter  of  future  buildings  would  recommend  that  the  present 
plan  be  so  modified  that  the  activities  of  the  institution  may  l)ecome  more 
centralized  both  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  administrative  economv  and 
efficiency ;  that  the  cottages  for  the  care  of  patients  be  larger  so  that 
they  will  accommodate  not  less  than  seventy-five  patients  and  that  each 
unit  be  com])lete  in  itself:  that  all  buildings  have  full  and  finislied  base- 
ments and  that  each  cottage  have  a  dining  room.  The  erection  of  two- 
story  cottages  as  a  matter  of  appearance,  utility  and  economy,  would 
for  a  large  class  of  patients,  outweigh  any  of  the  usual  objections  to  a 

two-storv  building. 
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On  account  of  the  scattered  arrangement  and  the  distance  between 
buildings,  1  would  suggest  that  in  future  construction,  provision  be  made 
for  the  housing  of  employees  in  each  cottage.  If  this  plan  is  followed, 
the  section  occupied  by  employees  should  be  entirely  separate  from  that 
used  by  patients.  The  second  floor  of  the  center  of  each  cottage  could 
be  planned  with  this  use  in  view. 

There  phould  also  be  provided  a  building  for  the  housing  of  em- 
ployees who  are  here  at  this  time  and  for  whom  no  provision  has  been 
made. 

The  next  Ix'gislature  should  be  asked  to  provide  suflScient  funds  for 
the  extension  of  walks  and  drives  and  for  the  completion  of  those  that 
have  been  started. 

We  have  one  employee,  who  has  given  up  his-  position  to  enter 
Army  service,  Wilbur  Smith. 


THE  ILUNOIS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

(Report  of  H.  T.  Wiute,  Managing  Officer) 


BIENNIAL  REPORT    1916-1918 

In  June,  1918,  Mr.  C.  P.  Gillett,  Managing  Officer,  was  given  a  year's 
leave  of  absence.  H.  T.  White  of  Normal,  Illinois,  was  selected  to  act 
as  Managing  Officer  during  Mr.  Gillett^s  absence,  hence  it  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  Acting  Managing  Officer  to  make  this  report.  This  con- 
dition makes  it  possible  to  report  some  events  that  have  occurred  since 
July  1, 1918. 

October  10,  1918,  Mr.  Richard  0.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  the 
Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf,  began  a  series  of  nine  institute  addresses, 
one  each  day.  The  first*  two  or  three  meetings  were  attended  by  the 
teachers  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  School  for  the  Blind,,  but  a 
sudden  onset  of  influenza  seemed  to  make  it  advisable  to  continue  with 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  alone. 

Mr.  Johnson  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  discussion  of  meas- 
urements of  intelligence.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  lectures  de- 
livered by  him : 

OUTLINE  OF   LECTURES 

1.  General  outline  of  proposed  work  for  institute. 

2.  Intelligence — The  basic  line  of  educational  endeavor. 

3.  Relation  of  intelligence  to  efficiency  and  competency. 

4.  Correlation  of  physical  development  and  mentality. 

5.  Adenoid  growth  and  other  deterrents. 

6.  An  efficient  course  of  study. 

7.  Teachers  and  teaching. 

8.  Qualification  of  teachers — Measurements. 

9.  Standardization  of  schools,  etc.,  for  scientific  measurements. 

10.  Measurement  of  efficiency  of  schools  for  the  deaf. 

11.  Organization  of  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf, 

12.  Terminology  in  mental  testing,  etc. 

13.  Substitution  test  (digit  symbol)  for  learning  ability  applied  to 
the  various  classes. 

14.  Reading  and  study,  with  bibliography. 

16.  Scientific  measurements  by  Doctor  Rudolph  Pintner,  Ohio  State 
University,  with  class  tests. 

Doctor  Pintner  staid  three  days  with  us  giving  intelligence  tests 
to  our  pupils.    One  series  of  these  was  devised  by  him  as  a  result  of  ex- 
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tensive  experience  in  giving  tests  in  other  schools  for  deaf  children.  He 
has  arranged  his  tests  so  as  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  depending  upon 
language,  a  provision  really  necessary  to  give  deaf  children  a  fair  rating. 
He  will  tabulate  the  results  of  these  tests  and  make  a  report  to  the 
Acting  Managing  Officer.  This  report  will  he  of  great  value  to  Miss 
Wood,  our  head  teacher,  in  classifying  the  school.  The  intelligence 
tests  will  be  followed  by  tlie  standard  tests  for  scholarship  that  are  in 
common  use. 

Our  purpose  is  to  learn  the  status  of  each  child  mentally  and  edu- 
cationally so  that  we  can  give  him  or  her  the  training  that  is  needed 
most  to  develop  the  child's  possibilities. 

We  trust  that  we  are  not  prejudiced  by  any  methods.  W^e  are  will- 
ing to  do  the  things  that  will  do  our  children  the  most  good.  We  expect 
to  spend  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  determine  just  what  those  things  are. 

We  realize  fully  that  this  institution  is  a  school,  that  all  other 
departments  are  maintained  simply  as  adjuncts  of  the  school,  so  the 
Acting  Managing  Officer,  who  has  been  a  schooj  teacher  and  superintend- 
ent, shall  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  those  problems  that  pertain 
strictly  to  the  school.  He  shall  visit  the  classes  in  their  regular  work, 
conduct  educational  efficiency  tests,  cQpsult  with  the  teachers  both  as 
individuals  and  in  their  association  meetings.  He  has  been  invited  by 
the  program  committee  of  the  Teachers'  Association  to  deliver  a  series 
of  addresses  in  their  meetings.  There  will  be  the  closest  possible  unity 
of  action  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

The  Acting  Managing  Officer  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  now  Jiave  no  director  of  physical  training.  There  should  be 
two  such  teachers,  a  man  for  our  boys  and  a  woman  for  our  girls.  We 
are  not  pleading  for  an  athletic  coach  but  for  people  who  are  thoroughly 
trained  and  competent  to  teach  little  children  how  to  play.  There  are 
many  valuable  games  that  our  children  do  not  play  l)ecausc  they  do  not 
know  how.  We  have  a  good  place  to  play  out  of  doors,  a  gymnasium 
buliding  and  some  gynmasium  apparatus  but  no  leader.  These  children 
need  just  such  a  leader  very  much,  therefore  T  recommend  that  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  take  steps  as  soon  as  practicable  to  secure 
the  services  of  two  instructors  of  physical  training. 

In  the  fall  of  1917.  a  plan  was  inaugurated  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  at  this  school  whereby  patients  from  the  Jacksonville 
State  Hospital  are  brought  from  the  Hospital  by  an  attendant  every 
morning  except  Sunday.  They  arrive  about  eight  oVlock  a.  m.  and 
leave  about  four  oVlo<'k  p.  m. 

The  patients  are  men  selected  by  the  Managing  Officer  of  the  Hos- 
pital as  trustworthy  for  the  duties  that  they  have  to  perform  at  the 
School  for  the  Deaf.  The  attendant  in  charsje  of  these  men  is  very 
skillful  in  managing  them.  He  brings  about  twenty  patients  at  a  time. 
These  patients  do  the  work  of  the  farm,  the  garden,  the  coal  passing 
for  the  firemen.    During  the  months  of  vacation,  while  no  children  are 
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here,  they  clean  and  mow  the  lawn,  pull  grass  and  weeds  from  between 
the  bricks  of  the  pavements  and  walks,  clean  the  buildings,  and  paint 
the  brick  walls  and  the  part  of  the  wood  work  that  does  not  need  a 
skilled  painter. 

These  twenty  patients,  "under  the  direction  of  their  attendant,  raise 
the  corn  on  the  farm  and  put  it  into  our  two  silos.  We  have  an  excellent 
garden,  plenty  of  vegetables  and  practically  no  weeds.  The  grape  vines, 
strawberry  vines,  and  raspberry  and  blackberry  bushes  are  clean.  We 
have  a  dairy  herd  that  ranks  high  in  milk  and  butter-fat  production. 
Our  herd  consists  of  two  males,  thirty-nine  cows,  thirtv-four  calves. 


THE  ILUNOIS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BUND 

(Beport  of  R.  W.  Woolston,  Managing  Officer) 

The  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  begs  leave  to  submit  to  you  its 
thirty-fifth  biennial  report  which  covers  the  period  beginning  July  1, 
1916,  to  June  30,  1918. 

The  purpose  of  this  institution  is  to  educate  the  blind  children  of 
Illinois,  who  are  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-oiie  years,  and  also 
those  children  whose  vision  is  so  impaired  as  to  prevent  them  from  being 
educated  in  the  public  schools. 

Children  will  be  received  at  the  age  of  five  years,  (and  between 
five  and  twenty-one  years)  and  may  ordinarily  remain  in  the  school  until 
they  have  completed  the  high-school  course,  and  have  also  pursued  some 
vocational  line  for  which  they  may  seem  to  be  best  adapted. 

The  school  maintains  a  corps  of  twonty-eight  teachers,  each  of  whom 
is  especially  proficient  in  his  respective  branch  of  instruction. 

For  the  benefit  of  applicants  who  desire  information  in  regard  to 
the  educational  pursuits  of  the  school  the  following  brief  outline  is 
given : 

Tlie  literary  department  embraces  one  year  in  the  primary  school, 
eight  years  in  the  grades  and  four  years  in  the  high  school  course.  If  a 
ohild  enters  the  primary  school  and  is  promoted  regularly  at  the  end  of 
each  year  through  the  grades  and  the  high  school,  he  may  receive  a  cer- 
tificate of  graduation  from  the  school  upon  the  completion  of  his  work. 
Pupils  from  the  public  schools,  whose  defective  sight  prevents  them 
from  continuing  their  school  work  there,  will  be  received  in  this  school 
and  will  be  given  full  credit  for  the  work  which  they  have  done. 

In  connection  with  the  academic  work,  pupils  may  pursue  a  course 
in  music,  industrial  training  and  physical  training. 

The  curriculum  has  been  carefully  outlined  to  develop  the  pupils 
mentally,  morally  and  physically,  and  to  make  them  resourceful,  and  so 
far  as  possible,  to  make  them  self-sustaining  after  they  leave  the  school. 
The  school  makes  its  instruction  in  each  department  as  useful  and  as 
practicable  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  maintains  a  high  standard 
of  classical  requirements.  The  latest  and  most  advanced  methods  of 
instructing  the  blind  are  continuously  and  carefully  studied,  so  that  the 
children  under  our  care  may  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  train- 
ing given. 
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OUTLINE  OF  C0UB8B 

Primary. — Circle  Songs,  games  and  stories;  gifts;  modeling;  hand- 
work on  paper  and  loom-weaving;  Braille  reading;  Braille  writing  and 
numbers. 

Grades. — Braille  reading,  Braille  writing  (Braille  slates  and  the 
Hall  Braille  writers),  language,  grammar,  literature,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, algebra,  history,  geography,  elementary  science,  industrial  train- 
ing, physical  training,  morals  and  manners. 

High  School. — (Freshman)  English,  Latin,  algebra,  history,  type- 
writing. (Sophomore)  English,  Latin,  geometry,  history,  typewriting, 
physical  geography.  (Junior)  English,  French,  physics,  history,  alge- 
bra, typewriting,  commercial  law.  (Senior)  Ensrlish,  French,  American 
history,  civics,  economics,  typewriting. 

MUSIC 

Piano. — Our  course  in  pianoforte  study  grades  f roj  i  the  most  ele- 
mentary instruction  to  quite  advanced  work.  Pupils  may  begin  piano 
study  upon  leaving  the  primary  departmeirt  and  unless  for  some  good 
reason  it  is  found  necessary  to  drop  them,  may  continue  during  their 
entire  school  course.  The  music  in  Braille  notation  available  from  our 
own  printing  office  is  of  the  very  highest  order,  including  etudes  and 
pieces  from  the  great  writers  for  the  piano,  so  that  our  pupils  are  given 
only  the  very  best  grade  of  music. 

Organ. — After  four  or  five  courses  in  piano  if  a  pupil  gives  evi- 
dence of  sufficient  talent  to  warrant  it,  he  is  allowed  to  take  up  the  study 
of  the  organ.  Here  again  our  available  literature  include  sudi  etudes  as 
those  of  Carl,  Whiting  and  Buck,  besides  compositions  by  all  the  emi- 
nent composers  for  the  organ.  The  material  to  be  studied  is  selected 
with  the  aim  in  view  to  give  the  pupil  a  course  which  will  fit  him  to 
hold  an  organ  position  in  the  church.  When  the  pupil  reaches  a  certain 
required -standard  of  advanced  work  in  the  piano  or  organ  course,  he  is 
permitted  to  give  a  recital  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  graduating 
recital,  although  no  diploma  is  given. 

Harmony. — Because  of  the  fact  that  the  work  in  harmony  is  of 
necessity  slower  than  that  of  sighted  pupils,  our  course  in  this  branch 
covers  a  period  of  three  years.  The  text  books  used  are  those  of  Norris 
and  Emery. 

Violin. — Violin  instruction  may  be  pursued  by  pupils  who  have 
learned  the  Braille  notation,  ap  is  true  in  piano  and  orsfan.  The  Sevcik 
method  of  bowing  and  fingorin^r  is  taught.  The  work  is  begun  with  the 
study  of  Sevcik,  Op.  6,  and  Hohman,  followed  by  Wohlfarth,  Op.  45, 
Book  No.  2,  and  Op.  57,  also  Kayser  and  Hermann.  Maza's  and 
Kreutzer^s  etudes  are  studied  as  the  pupils  advance  and  pieces  assigned 
to  pupils  according  to  ability  in  the  progress  of  advancement. 

Vocal. — Private  voice  lessons  are  taken  up  after  the  pupil  has 
reached  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades  and  after  he  has  had  four  or  five 
years  training  in  the  music  course  similar  to  that  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  The  course  in  voice  culture  includes  technique  and  the  art  of 
singing  with  such  songs,  studies  and  exercises  as  are  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  individual;  also  songs  ranging  from  the  very  simple  ones 
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up  to  the  classics;  solo  selections  from  the  oratorios  and  operas,  covering 
in  all  about  six  grades.  In  the  grades  modern  music  series  by  Eleanor 
Smith  is  used  as  in  other  schools,  except  that  the  notes  are  read  by  touch 
instead  of  si^ht.  High  school  puj)ils  study  selections  from  the  oratorio? 
and  operas  and  great  choral  works. 

INDUSTRIAL 

The  school  is  opening  new  industrial  departments  and  it  hopes  to 
<]o  much  juore  in  the  future  toward  making  its  pupils  self-supporting 
than  it  has  in  the  past.  The  problem  of  educating  blind  children  is 
not  so  difficult  as  is  that  for  making  them  self-supporting  and  inde- 
pendent after  they  are  educated. 

Weaving. — Witli  this  thought  in  mind,  the  institution  has  just 
opened  a  large  department  in  weaving.  The  latest  and  most  modern 
looms  have  been  installed,  and  instruction  in  w^eaving  fine  fabrics,  rugs 
and  carpets  is  given  to  those  adapted  to  that  kind  of  work.  The* depart- 
ment of  basketry  is  being  enlarged,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
weaving  of  practicable  and  useful  reed  and  raphia  baskets. 

Dictaphone. — Becently,  dictaphones  have  been  installed  in  the  type- 
writing department  and  their  use  has  already  proved  to  be  very  beneficial 
to  blind  stenographers.  Students  are  placed  in  remunerative  positions 
as  dictaphone  operators  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  demonstrate  to  em- 
ployers that  they  are  efficient  and  capable  to  do  the  work.  We  believe 
that  this  field  will  become  a  large  and  useful  one  for  our  high  school 
graduates. 

Telephone  Switchboard  Operators. — ^Within  the  past  few  months 
-arrangements  have  been  made  to  give  instruction  in  telephone  switch- 
tboard  operating.  Two  young  men  have  completed  the  course,  both  of 
^hom  can  do  the  work  as  satisfactorily  as  can  si<yhted  men.  One  of 
these  young  men  has  been  employed  for  three  mouths,  receiving  a  wage 
of  sixty  dollars  a  month.  His  employer  advises  us  that  his  se'rvices  are 
entirely  satisfactory. 

Piano  Tuning. — The  school  maintains  a  class  of  twenty  young  men 
in  piano  timing.  This  work  is  carried  on  as  a  supplement  to  their 
academic  course.  It  requires  from  two  to  three  years  to  complete  the 
training.  Upon  its  completion  these  young  men  become  private  tuners 
depending  on  their  own  initiative;  they  secure  pianos  to  tune  in  their 
communities,  or  are  given  employment  in  piano  factories. 

Fibre  Chairs. — A  small  department  for  the  making  of  fibre  chairs 
has  been  opened  in  connection  with  Sloyd  work.  A  number  of  blind 
men  in  Chicago  have  been  able  to  make  a  livelihood  by  this  trade.  Their 
success  has  prompted  us  to  give  instruction  in  this  industry. 

Basketry  and  Sewing. — ^Tn  the  department  of  basketry  and  sewing 
there  are  sixty-eight  girls  enrolled  representing  all  the  grades  outside 
the  primarv'  department.  During  the  year  each  girl  is  given  individual 
instruction  in  raphia  and  reed  weaving,  sewing,  beadwork,  crocheting, 
knitting,  etc.  The  beadwork  taught  is  included  only  because  of  the 
excellent  training  it  affords  the  fingers  of  the  younger  children  and  those 
of  the  older  students  who  come  to  us  with  hands  unskilled  in  any  sort 
of  industrial  work.    The  girls  are  taught  practical  sewing  and  later  the 
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use  of  the  sewing  inaeliine;  many  of  them  being  able  to  operate  the  sew- 
ing machine  with  all  the  accuracy  of  a  person  with  sight.  The  pupils' 
work  is  rated  according  to  her  alertness,  perseverance  and  w^illingness, 
and  the  neatness  with  which  the  work  is  done.  Good  work  is  being  done 
in  this  department,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
future  for  many  of  our  girls  in  the  industrial  field. 

Broom-making. — The  industry  of  broom-making  is,  perhaps,  the 
largest  one  in  which  blind  men  find  employment.  It  is  a  trade  that 
offers  inducements  to  many  men  who  have  become  blind  late  in  life,  and 
find  it  quite  impossible  to  adjust  themselves  to  any  other  industrial 
pursuit.  This  school  has  trained  hundreds  of  men  in  broom-making  who 
have  gone  out  from  the  school  and  made  good.  At  the  end  of  each 
school  year  a  number  of  our  young  men  set  up  their  own  shops  and 
become  self-supporting  and  independent. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Physical  education  is  three-fold  in  its  purpose:     First,  to  correct 

defects  of  posture,  giving  better  bodily  poise  and  more  self-reliance; 
second,  recreative,  teaching  them  how  to  play,  and  learning  cooperation 
through  orgauized  play;  third,  to  create  a  normal  physical  condition  and 
thereby  making  possible  the  greatest  mental  development.  The  physical 
work  is  required  of  all  students. 

The  class  work  is  divided  into  eleven  groups,  five  for  the  boys  and 
six  for  the  girls.  These  are  graded  as  closely  as  possible  according  to 
the  pupils'  physical  development.  The  classes  have  from  twelve  to 
twenty  pupils,  and  as  much  individual  instruction  is  given  as  time  will 
allow.  Tlie  advanced  students  have  two  periods  of  one  hour  each, 
weekly;  the  younger  pupils  have  two  periods  of  one  hour  each,  weekly; 
the  younger  pupils  three  periods  of  thirty  minutes  each. 

The  basis  of  work  is  Swedish  gymnastics,  combined  with  light 
apparatus  as  Indian  clubs,  dumb  bells,  wands,  also  games  and  folk 
dancing,  Avith  athletics  for  the  senior  boys. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  KARLY  TRAINING 

Children  who  are  deprived  of  sight  should  be  given  every  educa- 
tional advantage  possible.  If  blind  from  infancy  and  educable,  they 
sliould  be  placed  at  the  age  of  six  years  in  this  school  where  special 
provisions  are  made  for  instructing  them,  or  if  living  in  Chicago,  they 
may  be  educated  in  the  public  schools  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  John 
B.  Curtis.  The  blind  in  the  home  which  is  poor  are  of  necessity  left 
much  of  the  time  to  themselves,  becoming  more  dependent  as  the  years 
pass — due  to  the  lack  of  playful  activity  which  makes  seeing  children 
robust  and  strong.  The  blind  child  at  home  is  kept  indoors  when  he 
should  be  romping  about  with  his  more  fortunate  brother;  he  is  kept  at 
home  when  he  should  be  mingling  with  other  children  and  he  is  >en- 
couraged  in  idleness  instead  of  industry.  As  a  result  of  his  inactive  life, 
he  has  no  confidence  in  himself,  no  independence.  While  the  blind  child 
in  the  average  home  which  is  well-to-do  is  indulged  and  waited  upon 
and  thus  handicapped  instead  of  helped.    If  children  dependent  on  this 
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institution  for  instruction  enter  at  the  proper  age,  the  opportunity  of 
placing  them  on  the  same  footing  with  seeing  children  is  greatly  in- 
creased. If  placed  in  the  schoolroom  where  their  limitations  are  recog- 
nized in  early  childhood,  where  correction  and  constant  supervision  arc 
given,  they  have  many  advantages  over  the  child  who  is  kept  at  home 
until  he  is  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  forming  traits  and  habits  peculiar 
to  blind  children.  Many  parents  consider  tlie  education  of  their  blind 
children  of  greatest  importance;  they  see  the  necessity  of  early  training 
and  do  not  wait  until  the  best  years  for.  study  are  passed,  but  sacrifice 
the  pleasure  of  having  them  at  home  under  their  own  care  and  send 
them  to  this  school  at  the  earliest  age  possible ;  keep  them  here  from  the 
first  to  the  last  day  of  school.  These  are  the  pupils  who  stand  at  the 
head  of  their  classes,  get  the  most  possible  from  the  school  and  become 
best  equipped  to  enter  life's  struggle.  On  the  other  hand,  some  parents 
who  love  their  children  "not  wisely  but  too  well,'*  or  either  through 
neglect  or  indifPerence,  take  no  interest  in  their  education  and  training, 
but  allow  them  to  grow  up  in  idleness  when  an  education  is  offered  by 
the  State  to  every  blind  child  within  its  borders  capable  of  receiving 
instruction. 

PRINTING 

The  school  supports  a  printing  house  w^here  Braille  music  is  em- 
bossed, and  also  where  many  text  books  are  printed  in  the  American 
Braille  system.  At  present  a  large  room  is  being  added  to  the  printing 
department  and  upon  its  completion  the  school  hopes  to  be  able  to  pub- 
lish a  weekly  magazine  in  Braille  which  will  contain  the  most  essential 
current  events  of  the  week.  It  is  hoped  that  this  magazine  will  reach  all 
blind  people  in  the  State  in  order  that  they  may  keep  themselves  in- 
'  formed  as  to  the  current  news.  If  this  new  enterprise  is  undertaken  it 
is  thought  best  to  make  it  vocational,  giving  a  certain  number  of  students 
training  in  printing  each  semester. 

The  introduction  of  new  industries  and  the  revising  of  the  literary 
and  musical  schedules  have  brought  about  a  reorganization  of  the  school 
curriculum  which,  it  i?  thought,  will  result  in  good  for  all  courses 
concerned. 

IMPROVEMENTS 

During  the  past  year  many  material  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  school.  The  interior  of  every  building,  with  one  exception,  has 
received  two  coats  of  paint,  making  them  light  and  sanitary..  The 
exterior  woodwork  and  tiie  tin  roofs  have  also  been  painted.  This,  v^hile 
it  has  cost  considerable,  was  greatly  needed ;  it  is  economy,  and  it  will 
keep  the  institution  in  a  state  of  preservation,  besides  giving  it  a  muA 
more  pleasing  and  attractive  appearance.  Ten  thousand  feet  of  hard- 
wood flooring  were  laid  during  the  summer.  Many  other  improvements^ 
especially  in  school  rooms  and  dormitories,  have  been  made,  and  the 
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whole  institution  has  been  put  in  a   thoroughly   clean   and  sanitary 
condition. 

The  cow  bams  which  stood  too  near  to  the  cottages  have  all  been 
torn  down,  and  the  herd  of  thirty  cattle  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Jacksonville  State  Hospital.  That  institution  cares  for  the  herd  and 
delivers  pasteurized  milk  each  day  to  the  school.  This  plan  is  much 
more  satisfactory. 

WAR  GARDEN 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  a  very  valuable  garden 
has  been  raised  this  year.  Many  vegetables  of  all  kinds  have  been  pro- 
duced which  will  result  in  the  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  land 
where  these  valuable  gardens  were  raised  was  never  used  to  a  good  ad- 
vantage prior  to  this  year.  Practically  all  the  labor  in  these  gardens  was 
done  by  patients  from  the  Jacksonville  State  Hospital.  It  has  been 
helpful,  agreeable  occupation  for  them  and  a  great  saving  for  the  school. 

During  the  past  year  four  employees  were  inducted  into  military 
service,  one  literary  teacher  and  three  laborers.  Two  of  these  have  seen 
over-sea  service  and  the  other  two  will  soon  sail  for  Prance. 

FIELD  AGENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 

A  necessity  exists  for  the  services  of  a  Field  Agent  for  the  School 
for  the  Blind.  The  duties  of  this  officer  will  be  to  find  employment  for 
young  men  and  young  women  of  the  school  who  have  completed  courses 
of  instruction  in  industrial  pursuits.  It  will  also  be  her  duty  to  find  a 
market  for  products  made  by  the  blind,  to  visit  them  frequently,  giving 
them  aid  and  encouragement  in  every  way.  It  will  also  be  her  duty  to 
visit  homes  where  there  are  blind  children  of  school  age  who  are  not 
given  educational  advantages — to  aid  in  enforcing  the  compulsory  school 
law  for  the  blind  in  Illinois.  It  is  recommended  that  tliis  officer  be 
employed  to  take  charge  of  this  important  work  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester  of  the  vear. 

Recommendation  has  been  made  for  an  addition  to  one  of  the  bovs' 
cottages  in  order  that  we  may  have  more  room  for  industrial  work. 
Recommendation  has  also  been  made  for  addition  to  the  hospital  which 
is  inadequate  at  times  when  the  school  has  an  epidemic. 

The  institution  is  in  need  of  new  electric  wiring;  the  installation 
of  new  water  pipes  and  drinking  fountains  and  also  further  fire  pro- 
tection. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  shown  by 
the  officers,  teachers  and  employees  of  the  school  and  the  earnestness 
and  zeal  which  they  have  shown  in  their  work.  I  wish  also  to  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  for  the  cordial  cooperation  and  the  support  of 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  This  general  cooperation  has  made 
the  work  pleasant  and  profitable. 
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(Eeport  of  Howard  O.  Hilton,  Managing  Officer) 


The  following  is  transmitted  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
embodied  in  your  letter  of  August  23 : 

Weaving  of  scarfs  and  rugs  has  been  taught  to  fourteen  women. 

There  has  been  introduced  instruction  in  piano  tuning  and  repair- 
ing, and  two  graduates  are  now  holding  self-supporting  factory  positions. 

The  above  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Instruction  and  Visitation  of  the  Adult  Blind. 

Baskets  in  large  numbers  have  been  made  and  sold  successfully  on  a 
practical  commercial  basis  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Instruction  has  been  given  in  revised  Braille,  and  also  in  type- 
writing. 

A  class  of  sixteen  has  made  many  sweaters,  helmets,  socks,  quilts 
and  other  articles  for  the  Bed  Cross. 

There  have  been  at  times  more  persons  engaged  simultaneously  in 
varied  work  than  at  any  time  within  any  previous  corresponding  period. 

There  has  been  the  greatest  outward  movement  of  population  the 
past  fiscal  year  than  in  any  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  majority  of  those  who  have  voluntarily  left  are  not  public 
charges. 

THE   BROOM   FACTORY 

While  the  unprecedented  rise  in  prices  of  broom  com  and  other 
material  hampered  the  operations  of  the  broom  factory,  it  has  made 
m  the  past  year  a  better  showing  of  "breakfast  even,"  than  it  has  on  an 
average  in  the  past.  The  value  of  the  output  for  the  biennium  was 
$106,419.43.  In  this  connection  it  is  urged  respectfully  .that  the  appro- 
priation for  working  capital  for  the  factory  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
give  more  employment  to  the  outmates,  w^ho  largely  depend  upon  it  for 
support,  and  to  enable  more  of  the  inmates  to  be  employed.  There  are 
in  the  home  a  number  of  capable  broom  makers  who  protest  against 
*'living  in  enforced  idleness,^'  as  they  term  it. 

With  the  labor  supply  shortened  by  the  war,  and,  with  the  blind 
able  to  make  as  serviceable,  if  not  as  showy,  a  broom  as  the  sighted, 
it  would  seem  that  it  would  be  patriotic  as  well  as  practical  philanthropy 
to  have  the  financial  arrangements  such  that  the  factory  could  operate 
steadily. 
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It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  happiness  it  would  give  to  worthy 
men  doomed  to  living  in  a  world  of  darkness. 

It  is  recognized  that  in  the  broom  factory,  as  in  other  shops  for  the 
employment  of  the  blind,  work  and  waste,  industry  and  inertia,  initiative 
and  indifference,  energy  and  enervation,  disturbance  and  discipline, 
business  and  benevolence,  and  sometimes  politics  and  philanthropy  have 
been  so  sadly  scrambled,  that  satisfactory  results  could  not  be  expected, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  factory  can  be  made  to  make  return  for  every 
dollar  appropriated  and  expended  for  its  operation,  and  thus  there  is 
opportunity  for  exercise  of  the  gracious  gift  of  charity  without  cost. 

Moreover  it  is  believed  that  under  certain  conditions  that  might 
obtain,  it  would  be  entirely  within  the  domain  of  probability  for  the 
factory  to  be  made  a  paying  proposition,  while  at  the  same  time  doing 
a  great  work  for  the  blind. 

THE   FUTURE  OF   THE   HOME 

Since  the  opening  of  the  home,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
it  has  drifted  far  from  the  purpose  o£  its  establishment.  The  word, 
**home,^^  inclusive  in  its  meaning  of  sympathetic  as  well  as  attentive 
care,  can  well  be  applied  to  it,  but  "industrial,^'  cannot  in  as  large  a 
degree  as  desired.  It  were  idle  to  attempt  to  fix  responsibility  for  this, 
and  time  itself  has  had  as  much  to  do  with  it,  perhaps,  as  any  persons 
in  particular,  but  it  may  be  said  also  that  in  many  cases  people  have 
been  admitted  here  when,  not  only  was  it  plain  that  no  thought  was 
given  to  the  industrial  idea,  but  that  such  admissions  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  institution  in  many  ways  apart  from  its  industrial  feature. 
As  a  consequence,  each  succeeding  superintendent  has  had  handed  to 
him  a  badly  impaired  institution  system  with  conditions  that  made  it 
such,  rendering  it  seemingly  impossible  to  build  it  up. 

With  the  population  practically  stationery,  few  ever  leaving  unless 
by  expulsion  for  disgraceful  conduct  or  by  the  dubious  exit  of  matri- 
mony, the  institution  has  become  in  a  large  degree  a  home  for  the  aged 
blind,  and  conditions  are  such  that  it  would  be  considered  fully  as  much 
custodial  as  industrial  in  its  workings. 

Without  some  marked  change  in  policy,  nurses  and  attendants  will 
become  imperative,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  needed  now.  With 
constant  augmentation  of  age,  with  its  attendant  infirmities,  and  peculi- 
arities intensified  of  some  younger  in  years  but  mentally  far  from  well, 
the  institution,  industrially  considered  must  fall  of  its  own  weight. 

With  all  this  said,  it  should  be  understood  that  there  are  more 
persons  in  the  home,  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  than  are  working, 
but  they  are  more  or  less  submerged,  so  to  speak,  by  the  conditions. 

If  the  institution  is  to  lapse  further  into  a  home  for  the  aged  and 
infirm  blind,  then,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  its  population  should  not  be 
limited  to  a  comparatively  fortunate  few,  but,  large  as  the  undertaking 
would  be,  provision  should  be  made  for  the  care  of  all  the  worthy,  aged. 
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and  indigent  blind  of  the  State^  as  recommended  some  years  ago,  after 
an  exhaustive  survey^  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  the  blind,  and  urged  before 
and  since  bv  others. 

POPULATION   SHOULD  CORRESPOND 

But,  if  it  is  sought  to  make  it  more  fully  what  its  title  indicates, 
an  industrial  home,  then,  as  said  before,  its  population  should  be  made 
to  more  nearly  correspond  with  that  idea.  The  most  hopeful  advocates 
of  industrial  or  other  achieving  effort  by  the  blind,  recognize  that  there 
are  groups  of  blind  persons  so  incapacitated,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  they  cannot  be  considered  other  than  mere 
cases  calling  for  complete  charitable  care. 

What  agencies  should  care  for  such  of  these  as  are  in  the  home, 
would  be  a  subject  for  careful  consideration  in  the  event  of  anything 
along  the  lines  suggested. 

With  the  population  more  completely  corresponding  to  the  original 
purpose  of  the  institution,  every  endeavor  should  be  extended  to  keep  it 
so.  In  the  early  days  of  the  institution,  no  man  was  admitted  to  it  if  he 
were  not  a  broom  maker.  It  is  not  believed  that  that  should  be  made 
the  sole  qualification  for  the  admission  of  men,  but  it  is  believed  that 
only  those  who  give  promise  of  industry  or  achievement  in  some  line 
should  be  admitted,  and  at  least  reasonably  fair  mentality  and  correct 
habits  should  be  considered  essential. 

Baneful  influences  seeking  to  slip  undesirables  into  the  home,  as 
they  have  all  too  frequently,  should  be  given  a  courteous  but  unprofitable 
audience. 

In  the  plan  of  keeping  the  population  as  it  should  be,  there  must 
be  abandonment  of  the  long  prevailing  idea  of  permanency  of  residence 
on  the  part  of  those  admitted.  While  opportunity  should  be  afforded 
to  all  deserving  blind  persons  striving  bravely  to  overcome  their  great 
handicap  and  for  whom  there  is  apparent  prospect  for  success,  the  bUnd 
as  a  whole  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and,  in  fairness  to  them,  those 
failing  in  demonstrated  capacity,  after  a  fair  trial  covering  an  extended 
period,  with  consideration  for  their  condition  ever  uppermost,  sho^ild 
make  way  for  others  longing  for  a  chance  at  self-support. 

Instead  of  having  the  idea  of  remaining  permanently  in  the  home, 
the  general  thought  of  the  inmates,  there  should  be  the  contrary  one 
of  departure  for  the  efficient  as  well  as  those  hopelessly  unable  to 
achieve.  Those  who  display  not  only  industry  and  ability,  but  aptitude 
for  business  on  their  own  account,  should  be  encouraged  to  leave  the 
home  and  set  up  for  themselves.  Indeed,  by  bearing  in  mind  that  in 
many  cases  the  problem  of  the  blind  is  an  individual  matter  after  all, 
there  should  be  sent  out  from  the  home,  from  time  to  time,  persons  who 
would  solve  the  question  of  self-support  in  occupations  other  than  of  a 
handicraft  nature. 
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INSTRUCTION   NEEDED 

In  furtherance  of  the  greater  results  sought,  there  should  be  regular 
instruction  in  the  home,  thus  obtaining  the  continuity  of  effort  requisite 
for  accomplishment.  While  the  social  point  of  view,  training,  tempera- 
ment and  trend  of  thought  should  be  in  evidence  in  imparting  instruc- 
tion, also  should  there  be  a  practical  turn  of  mind.  The  blind  can  make 
numerous  things,  but  teaching  should  not  be  with  the  idea  of  demon- 
stration of,  "What  wonderful  work  the  blind  can  doP  but  with  the 
marketing  of  the  products  in  mind.  The  value  of  the  instruction  should 
be  determined  to  a  large  extent  by  how  much  more  capable  of  making 
a  living  are  those  receiving  it. 

The  question  of  what  should  be  taught  opens  the  door  to  wide  dis- 
cussion. It,  with  other  questions  that  would  arise  with  any  plan  of 
reorganization,  would  call  for  later  and  fuller  discussion. 

It  is  realized  that  it  reasonably  cannot  be  expected  to  have  all  desir- 
able changes  brought  speedily  about  any  more  than  the  traditions  of  a 
people  can  be  easily  overturned,  but  it  is  presented  respectfully  that 
there  must  be  effected  some  plan  of  reorganization  whereby  the  home 
will  not  be  found,  not  many  years  hence,  simply  carrying  humanely  for 
its  inmates,  if  it  is,  in  the  words  of  the  act  whidi  created  it,  "to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  by  teaching  them  trades  and  affording  them  a 
home  and  such  employment  as  shall  best  tend  to  make  them  self-support- 
ing,*' and  if  it  is  to  be  responsive  in  greater  measure  than  it  has  been 
as  yet  to  the  high  hopes  and  lofty  purposes  of  the  noble  minded  ones  who 
wrought  its  establishment. 
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ILUNOIS  SOLDIERS'  AND  SAILORS'  HOME 

(Report  of  John  E.  Andrew,  Managing  Ofpcer) 


1  hand  you  herewith  my  third  biennial  report  from  July  1,  l*>ir>, 
to  June  30,  1918. 

The  general  health  of  the  members  has  been  good  and  our  death  rate 
for  the  two  years  has  been  only  11  per  cent — 2  per  cent  less  than  any 
home  in  the  United  States,  although  our.  average  age  is  greater  than 
any  other  home  owing  to  the  few  members  of  the  Spanish- American  War 
in  this  home. 

The  per  capita  for  maintenance  also  has  been  kept  inside  of  our 
appropriation.  While  the  menilx'rs  have  grown  older  the  population  of 
the  home  has  remained  about  the  same. 

Since  1  have  had  charge  here  the  trust  fund  belonging  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  home  has  increased  from  $27,000  to  $32,000  June  30,  1918. 

During  the  past  year  our  members  have  taken  out  over  $50,000 
Government  Bonds  and  War  Stamps  and  contributed  $2,000  to  the  Eed 
Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Twenty-eight  of  our  civil  service  help  have  answered  the  call  of  our 
country.  The  help  problem  was  solved  in  May  by  applying  to  the  peni- 
tentiaries for  paroled  prisoners,  who  have  given  us  satisfactor}^  work. 

Our  farm,  garden  and  dairy  receipts  have  increased,  year  ending 
June  30,  1916,  $17,649;  June  30,*1917,  $25,561;  June  30,  1918,  $30,940. 

Our  dairy  herd  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  In  addi- 
tion to  improving  our  own  herd  we  have  sent  58  head  of  cows  and  heifers 
to  other  institutions  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report. 

The  hospital,  cottages,  power  plant,  grounds  and  property  of  the 
State  are  in  good  condition. 

All  of  the  heads  of  the  different  departments  have  w^orked  harmoni- 
ously together  and  my  success,  if  I  have  had  any  here,  has  been  that  all 
have  worked  together  to  run  the  home  in  an  efficient  and  economical 
manner. 

In  conclusion  1  will  say  that  since  the  opening  of  the  home  March 
3,  1887,  11,785  men  and  1,083  women  have  received  the  benefit  of  the 
home,  and  2,584  men  and  70  women  are  sleeping  the  sleep  that  knows 
no  awakening  in  the  beautiful  home  cemetery. 

I  have  endeavored  to  beautify  and  conduct  the  home  in  a  manner 
that  will  reflect  credit  on  the  great  State  of  Illinois. 

May  it  ever  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  a  haven 
of  rest  and  comfort  for  my  old  comrades  during  their  last  days  on  earth. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  honorable  members  of  the  Department  of 

Public  Welfare  for  their  assistance  and  hearty  cooperation  with  us  in 

the  management  of  the  home. 
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(Report  of  Nettie  M.  McGowan,  Managing  Officer) 


1  have  the  lionor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Soldiers 
Widows'  Home  of  Illinois,  for  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1916,  and 
ending  June  30,  1918. 

The  two  years  covered  by  this  report  have  been  quiet  uneventful 
ones  at  this  institution.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  financial  situation 
which  prohibits  any  work  except  such  as  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  equipment  of  the  Soldiers  Widows'  Home  is  adequate 
for  its  present  needs.  This  is  not  a  growing  institution.  It  is  a  rest- 
ing place,  a  harbor  after  the  storms  of  life,  for  the  mothers,  wives, 
widows  and  daughters  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  this  country,  a  refuge 
for  women  who  have  grown  old  and  feeble,  helpless  and  careworn,  and 
who  seek  the  shelter  afforded  them  by  the  State  because  of  the  service 
that  their  loved  ones  gave  to  this  country  in  times  of  war. 

The  place  is  small,  but  fifteen  acres;  the  family  few  in  number  in 
comparison  with  that  of  other  State  institutions,  while  the  age  and 
physical  condition  of  the  members  is  such  as  to  preclude  any  great 
activity  on  their  part. 

The  greatest  improvement  undertaken  during  the  last  two  yearis 
was  the  remodelling  of  the  old  brick  barn  into  a  model  laundry,  equipped 
with  the  latest  machinery.  Unfortunately,  the  appropriation  for  laundry 
was  exhausted  before  the  tunnel  to  carry  the  pipes  from  the  boiler  house 
to  the  building  could  be  constructed  so  a  temporary  arrangement  was 
installed  until  such  time  as  the  tunnel  could  be  built. 

The  same  trouble  confronted  us  when  a  cabinet  oven  for  baking 
bread  was  sent  to  us.  No  money  was  available  for  building  a  small 
baker oom  adjacent  to  the  kitchen  so  we  were  compelled  to  set  up  the 
oven  in  the  basement  of  a  wing  of  the  main  building — a  dark  and  very 
inconvenient  place  for  the  workers. 

This  year,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  your  honorable 
body,  we  increased  the  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  for  gardening, 
from  five  to  about  seven  acres.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  each  year  but 
one  man  worked  the  garden  (with  the  exception  of  the  first  few  weeks 
when  an  extra  man  is  hired  to  help  put  it  in),  we  have  always  raised  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  vegetables  to  supply  the  table  during  the  summer 
months,  and  have  canned  and  dried  enough  more  to  help  fill  the  store- 
room shelves  for  winter  consumption.  The  high  wages  offered  by  the 
neighboring  farmers  for  help  this  year  made  it  impossible  for  us  to 
compete  with  them  and  we  had  no  patient  help  to  drawn  on,  we  were 
greatly  handicapped  when  it  came  to  planting  time.    For  awhile  it  looked 
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as  though  we  would  have  no  garden,  as  there  were  but  two  men  on  the  ' 

place,  the  fireman  and  houseman.  When  we  finally  did  get  a  man  for 
the  garden,  he  proved  to  be  wholly  inefficient.  Later,  an  experienced 
man  was  secured,  but  the  valuable  time  lost  early  in  the  season  could  not 
be  entirely  reclaimed  and  the  yield  this  year  will  probably  not  be  up  to 
our  usual  standard. 

There  is  but  little  that  can  be  said  along  the  line  of  notable  things 
accomplished  by  the  members  or  employees  of  the  home.  It  has  been 
said  that  to  build  np  a  home — a  real  home — is  one  of  the  best  things 
that  a  man  may  do.  We  believe  that  in  this  respect  a  splendid  work  is 
ours  and  that  we  are  fulfilling  our  mission.  We  have  tried  to  eliminate 
the  institutional  life  so  far  as  possible,  and  to  create  a  home  atmosphere. 
The  fact  that  each  woman  has  a  room  to  herself  and  is  allowed  a  certain 
freedom  in  fitting  np  and  caring  for  same,  has  been  of  great  service  in 
this  matter.  For  most  of  the  members  of  our  family  the  road  to  old  age 
has  been  a  rough  and  a  hard  one.  To  be  able  at  the  sunset  of  life  to  lay 
aside  all  burdens  and  responsibilities,  to  sit  quietly  reading,  knitting 
or  sewing  in  her  own  little  room  in  this  haven  of  rest,  means  peace  and 
(omfort  undreamed  of  in  former  years.  With  hands  crippled  by  rheu- 
matism, and  with  failing  sight,  there  are  but  a  few  industries  open  to 
our  ladies.  Piecing  quilts  and  comforters,  crochetting  or  braiding  rag 
rugs,  cover  most  of  the  work  done  in  this  institution.  Our  store-room 
shelves  are  piled  high  with  comforters  made  during  the  long  summer 
days  while  nearly  every  visitor  who  comes  to  the  home  is  quietly  solicited 
for  some  bright  bits  of  cloth  or  silk  to  weave  into  the  rugs. 

The  great  world-war  has  hot  entirely  passed  us  by.  Many  letters 
come  to  the  home  from  sons  and  grandsons  now  over-seas,  and  each  call 
for  help  for  the  soldiers  of  today  has  met  with  a  ready  response  from 
these  relatives  of  soldiers  of  a  half  eetnury  ago.  There  have  been  .some 
subscribers  for  each  issue  of  Liberty  Bonds;  the  monev  to  start  the  local 
branch  of  the  Red  Cross  Chapter  was  raised  in  the  ^lome,  and  our  mem- 
bership in  the  Red  Cross  is  100  per  cent.  Fully  50.  per  cent  of  these 
members  have  pledged  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  month  to  the 
Red  (^ross  for  the  duration  of  the  war;  while  the  socks,  sweaters  and 
refngee  garments  made  by  our  old  ladies  are  models  in  workmanship 
and  number  into  the  hundreds.  The  drive  for  the  Y.  M.  (\  A.,  the 
K.  of  C.,  the  Salvation  Army  and  similar  activities  netted  big  returns 
from  the  cmployei^s  as  well  as  the  members,  and  in  fact  the  home  is 
and  has  been  the  center  of  all  partiotic  work  in  this  locality. 

The  health  of  the  ladies  has  been  exce|)tionally  good  considering 
the  advanced  age  of  the  majority  of  them.  In  October,  1917,  the  pen- 
sions of  the  widows  of  the  Civil  War  veterans  were  increased  from 
$12.00  to  $*^5.00  per  month.  Xo  increase  was  granted  to  the  widows 
of  the  Mexican  War.    In  consequem^  of  this  increased  allowance  several 
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members  asked  to  be  given  a  discharge  from  the  institution  in  order  to 
spend  their  last  days  among  old  friends  and  associations. 

A  $500.00  monument,  presented  to  the  home  by  Mrs.  Augusta  V. 
Stotts  of  Paris,  Illinois,  as  a  memorial  to  the  loyal  women  of  America, 
was  erected  on  the  home  lot  in  the  Wilmington  cemetery  and  was  dedi- 
cated on  Memorial  Day,  1918.  The  day  was  fine.  A  large  audience 
was  present  who  listened  with  interest  to  the  splendid  and  instructive 
address  delivered  by  the  Superintendent  of  Charities,  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowen. 

The  money  appropriated  by  the  last  Legislature  for  the  necessary 
repairs  for  this  institution  has  not  been  expended  as  planned,  for  several 
emergency  calls  have  been  made  upon  it  until  it  falls  far  short  of  cover- 
ing our  needs.  The  severe  windstorms  of  the  early  summer  months 
rendered  our  water-tower  unsafe,  beside  ruining  some  of  the  splendid 
old  trees  that  make  the  beauty  of  the  place.  The  re-wiring  of  the  main 
building  was  another  necessary  but  expensive  undertaking  that  could 
not  be  posti)oiie(l.  Among  the  repairs  that  must  soon  be  attended  to 
are  the  fire  escapes,  which  have  been  criticised  as  antiquated  and  im- 
practical for  the  use  of  old  people  and  too  few  in  number  to  perfect  safety. 
Moreover  these  escapes  all  lead  to  the  porch  on  the  second  floor  which 
is  in  need  of  immediate  repair  as  to  its  columns,  railing  and  floor.  The* 
buildings  suffer  greatly  in  appearance  as  no  outside  painting  has  been 
done  since  1910  and  no  interior  decorating  since  1914.  The  supports 
of- the  steps,  at  the  main  entrance,  side  and  rear,  have  rotted  away — 
which  adds  to  the  dilapidated  appearance.  The  plumbing  throughout 
the  building  needs  overhauling  and  the  floors  in  the  domestic^s  quarters 
should  be  torn  out  and  replaced.  At  small  expense  the  three  room  cott- 
age on  the  place  could  be  fitted  up  for  men's  quarters  and  thus  release 
a  couple  of  rooms  for  patients.  It  would  be  economy  to  tile  the  low 
land  on  the  south  so  that  it  could  be  included  in  the  garden  and  to  build 
a  root  cellar  to  take  care  of  the  winter's  supply  of  vegetables. 

New  gutters  are  needed  on  the  main  building  and  different  con- 
nections should  be  made  to  the  cisterns. 

The  institution  is  crowded  when  it  («res  for  120  patients.  While 
the  membership  remains  as  at  present  there  will  be  no  need  for  in- 
creased accommodations.  If  however  the  present  war  brings  to  our 
doors  many  new  applicants  who  are  equally  eligible  for  admission  with 
those  already  in  the  care  of  the  State,  plans  will  have  to  be  formulated 
to  administer  to  the  helpless  mothers,  wives  and  widows  of  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  today  even  as  they  have  cared  for  those  of  the  war  of  the 
sixties. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  an  earnest  effort  has  been  made 
by  members  and  employees  alike,  to  eliminate  waste,  to  conserve  in  every 
way  possible  and  to  live  within  our  appropriation.  That  we  have  not 
entirely  succeeded  is  chargeable  to  the  increased  cost  of  commodities  not 
to  lack  of  effort.  As  loyal  citizens  we  have  hceu  anxious  to  do  what 
we  could  in  this  world  crisis. 
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(Report  of  John  W.  Rodgebs,  Managing  Officer) 


In  accordance  with  your  request  I  am  submitting  herewith  the 
twenty-seventh  biennial  report  of  the  Illinois  Soldiers^  Orphans'  Home, 
Normal,  Illinois.  This  covers  a  period  from  July  1,  1916,  to  June  30, 
1918,  both  inclusive.  Although  my  term  as  Managing  OflBcer  began 
December  15,  1917,  the  eighteen  months  previous  to-  that  were  handled 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Claggett,  whose  administration  speaks  for  itself. 

Statistics  for  this  report  are  being  compiled  by  your  department 
and  will  be  inserted  in  their  proper  place,  so  I  have  made  no  efforts  to 
include  any  matters  along  statistical  lines  in  this  report. 

In  assuming  the  oflSce  here  I  considered  it  advisable  to  plaster, 
paint  and  paper  as  much  of  the  administration  and  hospital  buildings 
as  the  appropriations  would  permit.  Your  cooperation  in  this  matter 
has  made  a  hard  task  easy.  We  have  tried  to  use  a  cheerful,  light  colored 
wall  paper  and  paint  and  I  believe  the  change  has  been  greatly  to  our 
advantage.  I  might  add  that  it  has  been  five  months  since  some  of 
this  work  was  done  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  place  where  it  has  been 
marred.  It  seems  to  me  that  respect  for  property  by  the  children  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  management  here  and  I  look  upon  that 
point  with  pride.  I  have  tried  to  instill  into  the  children  the  idea  that 
this  is  their  home  and  that  they  should  consider  it  so  not  only  while 
they  are  here  but  after  they  leave.  In  our  management  here  we  have 
tried  to  come  to  the  point  where  we  consider  every  person  coming  into 
the  institution  as  our  guest  and  to  treat  them  so  until  they  leave. 

As  to  improvements,  I  believe  it  would  be  unwise  at  this  time  to 
do  anything  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  owing  to  the  scarcity  and 
excessive  price  of  labor  and  material.  I  believe  that  institution  build- 
ing should  be  postponed  until  the  war  activities  are  over  and  the  war 
industries  do  not  need  the  men  or  the  raw  materials.  However,  this 
institution  does  need,  and  the  erection  should  not  be  far  off,  the  fol- 
lowing buildings: 

A  new  set  of  school  buildings  that  should  be  modem  in  every 
respect  and  that  will  give  the  children  the  advantages  they  would  have 
in  any  medium  sized  town  under  even  a  fair  school  system. 

The  hospital  is  being  painted  and  new  floors  laid  and  oiled,  but 
the  detention  and  quarantine  features  are  inadequate  or  lacking. 
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I  do  not  believe  the  present  plan  of  housing  so  many  boys  together 
is  a  good  one.  At  present  we  have  a  group  of  boys  ranging  in  age  from 
sixteen  to  ten  years,  with  from  125  to  160  of  them  together  practically 
day  and  night.  I  believe  that  the  cottage  system  is  the  solution  of  this 
problem. 

Our  cottage  system  for  the  girls  barely  covers  their  needs  and 
should  the  population  increase  there  will  be  over-crowding  in  that 
department. 

A  new  power  plant  is  much  needed  in  order  to  handle  the  work 
necessary  to  run  the  institution  from  the  heating,  lighting  and  water 
standpoint. 

The  bakery  should  be  taken  out  of  the  basement  and  put  above 
ground.  This  change  is  imperative  and  should  not  wait  for  the  war 
activities  to  cease. 

After  the  children  are  all  provided  for,  I  would  recoinmend  that 
a  building  be  erected  to  take  care  of  the  employees  whose  work  does 
not  keep  them  continually  with  their  charges  here,  but  who  must  live 
at  the  institution.  I  would  make  this  building  just  as  homelike  as 
possible  and  I  would  make  an  effort  to  get  the  employees  just  as  far 
away  from  their  work  as  possible  while  they  are  off  duty.  I  believe  this 
would  result  in  better  service  during  the  hours  on  duty. 

The  farm  and  garden  have  shown  a  marked  improvement  and  have 
furnished  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  institution,  in  addition  to 
allowing  a  considerable  quantity  to  be  canned. 

We  are  now  living  in  this  institution  under  Dr.  H.  Douglas  Singer^s 
dietary  and  I  am  sure  that  time  will  prove  the  results  even  more  satis- 
factory than  in  the  short  time  it  has  been  in  operation. 

The  institution  is  very  much  in  need  of  a  motor  vehicle,  patricii- 
larly  a  motor  truck,  and  I  most  heartily  recommend  the  purchase  of 
one  within  a  short  time. 

Since  July  1,  we  have  had  an  oculist.  Dr.  J.  Whitefield  Smith, 
devoting  his  time  to  all  cases  of  the  institution  needing  any  attention 
whatever.  Dr.  Henry  McCormick  began  his  duties  July  1,  1918,  as 
full  time  dentist  and  I  am  sure  that  the  move  was  a  wise  one  and  that 
the  results  will  be  very  noticeable.  After  August,  we  expect  a  full  time 
Physician  and  Surgeon,  Dr.  Anna  Wallace,  this  being  made  necessary 
by  the  indefinite  leave  of  absence  taken  by  our  Physician  and  Surgeon, 
Dr.  J.  K.  P.  Hawks*,  for  Military  Service. 

At  present  this  institution  has  no  librarian  and  I  believe  there 
should  be  such  an  officer  in  charge.  All  of  the  current  magazines  are 
received  and  turned  over  to  the  children  to  read,  special  ones  for  the 
boys  and  special  ones  for  the  girls  and  the  opportunity  is  great  along 
these  lines,  as  any  boy  or  girl  may  find  the  subject  he  or  she  is  really 
interested  in. 
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During  this  period  a  new  gynmasium  has  been  built  and  we  find 
it  a  great  help  in  solving  the  amusement  problem  of  our  children. 

This  institution  had  one  boy,  Ralph  Emmert,  age  17,  who  grad- 
uated from  the  Normal  University  High  School  this  year  and  was  given 
one  summer  term  of  the  University  proper.  This  is  just  an  example  of 
the  progress  our  children  can  make  if  they  will  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  before  them. 

In  all  of  our  school  matters  we  have  the  most  hearty  cooperation  of 
President  Felmlev  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Universitv  and  the 
present  high  standing  of  our  school  work  is  due  him  and  the  teachers 
he  has  placed  in  charge  here. 

The  institution  paper,  "The  Echo,''  was  discontinued  when  the 
printing  shop  was  closed  and  the  equipment  moved  to  another  in- 
stitution. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  administration  building  is  a  service  flag 
containing  eighty-one  blue  stars,  three  of  which  are  over-laid  with  gold 
stars,  representing  boys  that  liave  gone  out  and  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  this  Nation.  We  are  justly  proud  of  the  blue  stars  but 
it  is  more  tlian  pride  that  we  feel  for  the  gold  stars.  Most  of  the  people 
knew  these  three  boys,  Lewis  Justes,  John  Henry  Bower  and  John 
Kinman,  and  their  loss  could  not  be  brought  more  closely  home  than 
it  is  here.  We  hope  that  we  will  not  have  any  more  gold  stars,  but  if  we 
do  we  will  put  them  up  with  pride  and  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  friends  and  counselors  of  boys  whose  sense  of  duty  was  so  keen. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  give  my  idea  of  how  I  would  like  to 
see  this  institution  managed  and  the  results  which  I  believe  would  come 
from  that  management. 

First:  That  any  children  or  employees  that  come  here  should  feel 
the  atmosphere  of  a  real  home  from  the  minute  they  arrive.  I  would 
expect  this  same  child  or  employee  to  fall  right  into  line  with  the  idea 
that  this  is  their  home  and  treat  the  next  person  coming  in  just  as 
they  have  been  and  would  want  to  be. 

I  believe  children  can  best  be  reached  by  realizing  that  each  has 
his  own  individual  likes  and  dislikes,  and  this  can  only  be  done  through 
honest  cooperation. 

I  believe  that  an  institution  should  get  just  as  far  away  from  in- 
stitutional ideas  as  possible;  in  fact,  I  would  not  use  a  uniform  for 
either  girls  or  boys.  I  would  let  their  individual  tastes  govern  in  these 
matters  so  long  as  they  were  in  reason  at  all.  I  do  not  believe  that 
certain  styles  of  hair  cutting  or  hair  dressing  should  be  forced  upon 
them  except  for  institutional  hygiene. 

I  believe  that  the  privileges  in  an  institution  should  be  almost 
imlimited  to  those  who  show  themselves  capable  of  respecting  the  atti- 
tude shown  them. 
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I  believe  that  the  heads  of  all  departments  should  be  specialists 
along  their  particular  lines  and  he  or  she  be  given  full  consideration 
before  any  steps  are  taken  that  would  greatly  influence  the  work  under 
them. 

I  believe  that  the  back  yards,  attics  and  basements  of  an  institution 
could  be  kept  just  as  clean  as  the  front  yards  if  the  right  kind  of  pride 
was  encouraged  in  the  children  and  employees,  and  I  believe  this  can 
be  with  every  employee  working  directly  with  the  ipanagement. 

Xo  institution  should  be  managed  only  for  the  benefit  of  a  par- 
ticular few  but  for  the  most  good  for  every  child  under  its  supervision* 
Its  standard  of  efficiency  should  not  be  measured  by  its  sending  out  a 
few  exemplary  children  and  a  number  who  have  not  had  the  chance  to 
reach  the  standard;  but  should  show  a  higher  percentage  of  excellent 
children  and  fewer  undesirable  cases.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  latter 
method  would  show  the  kind  of  management  that  is  being  attained.  1 
believe  this  will  apply  to  the  department  as  well  as  to  any  institution 
as  a  whole. 

I  can  truthfully  say  that  since  coming  here  I  have  been  given  the 
lieartiest  cooperation  by  children,  officers  and  employees  and  this 
has  steadily  increased  to  date.  I  have  found  that  people  too  do  not 
object  to  being  corrected  for  not  doing  what  they  should  do  if  they 
are  given  credit  for  what  they  have  done  right.  With  your  permission 
and  the  help  of  our  big  family  here,  I  would  like  to  go  ahead  and  work 
out  a  plan  along  this  line. 

In  closing,  please  allow  me  to  extend  my  gratefulness  to  you  for 
your  encouragement  to  me  as  Managing  Officer  of  this  institution. 
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(Beport  of  H.  J.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Managing  Officer) 


SCOPE   AND   CHAKACTER   OF   WORK 

The  number  of  patients  applying  for  treatment  at  the  Infirmary 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  report  has  not  shown  any  marked 
change  from  that  of  previous  periods.  An  increase  might  have  been 
expected  as  a  result  of  the  nation  being  engaged  in  war,  but  this  factor 
has  not  influenced  the  admissions  to  any  noticeable  extent.  A  reduction 
has  been  noted  in  the  number  of  admissions  from  coimties  at  a  distance 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  possibly  due  to  the  increased  cost  of 
transportation.  Reference  to  population  by  counties  indicates  that  some 
localities  send  many  more  patients  than  others.  This  inequality  seems 
to  bear  no  relation  to  per  capita  wealth,  being  influenced  probably  by 
l)ropaganda  spread  by  returning  patients.  In  other  cases  indigent 
patients  are  sent  through  the  activities  of  social  agencies,  county  and 
township  authorities. 

A  number  of  trachoma  cases  under  treatment  has  not  been  so  great 
as  in  former  years  but  this  does  not,  I  take  it,  indicate  any  falling  oflf 
in  tlie  prevalence  of  this  disease.  Cases  have  been  received  from 
counties  in  practically  all  sections  of  the  State,  but  the  greater  number 
continue  to  come  from  the  southern  counties.  Examination  of  recruits 
for  the  army  and  navy  shows  that  a  number  from  this  State  are  dis- 
qualified for  this  cause.  A  survey  based  on  admissions  to  the  infirmary 
is  being  prepared  at  this  time  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  An  inspection  of  all  school  children  might  come  nearer  to 
the  facts.  Such  a  survey  would  be  valuable  in  many  respects,  but  would 
require  much  labor  and  expenditure  of  public  funds.  Educational  propa- 
ganda in  regard  to  the  nature  of  trachoma  and  its  prevention  expressed 
in  simple  terms  intelligible  to  the  public  would  do  much  good.  Some 
steps  in  this  direction  are  at  present  being  taken  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  acting  in  cooperation  with  Department 
of  Public  Health. 

Gonorrheal  opthalmia  cases  comprising  adults,  children,  and  new- 
born continue  to  present  themselves,  however  not  in  so  great  numbers  as 
in  former  years.  Practically  all  cases  are  admitted  from  Cook  County. 
The  County  Hospital  maintains  a  ward  for  the  treatment  of  gonorrheal 
cases,  and  it  would  simplify  the  classification  and  treatment  of  eye  cases 
at  the  infirmary  if  all  these  cases  could  be  sent  there.  However  that 
institution  declines  to  accept  cases  of  opthalmia  neonatorum  unless  the 
mother  requires  treatment  for  venereal  infection. 
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Surgery  in  its  application  to  diseases  of  tlie  eye,  ear,  nose,  and 
throat  has  been  kept  abreast  of  the  progress  of  this  profession  and  new 
instruments  and  improvepient  in  technique  are  continually  being  worked 
out  and  adopted.  In  the  held  of  sinus  surgery  progress  is  hardly 
commensurate  with  tliat  in  otlier  departments.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  interesting  and  important  field  may  receive  more  attention  in  the 
future. 

Kesearch  work  at  the  infirmary  during  the  period  under  discussion 
has  been  regrettably  lacking.  This  is  to  be  explained  I  feel  only  by  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  present  status  of  the  institution.  A  detailed 
discussion  of  this  problem  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  report  but  the 
Tacts  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  No  special  branch  of  medicine 
can  exist  unto  itself  alone  and  thrive.  The  day  of  isolated  special 
hospitals  is  past.  The  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  are  so 
closely  related  to  and  interwoven  with  those  of  other  fields  that  their 
proper  diagnosis  and  treatment  call  for  the  cooperation  of  specialists  in 
other  lines.  These  specialists  should  have  the  assistance  of  trained 
laboratory  workers,  pathological,  biological,  and  bacteriological,  and 
when  possible  these  workers  should  be  housed  under  one  roof.  Further- 
more it  would  give  scientific  impetus  and  tone  to  the  work  if  it  could 
be  placed  under  the  direction  of  clinical  teachers  of  opthalmology  and 
otology  in  class  A  medical  scho'ols.  To  this  end  I  recommend  that  the 
institution  be  rebuilt  along  modern  lines  at  one  of  the  medical  centers 
of  the  city  where  the  above  described  affiliations  may  be  possible  and  the 
abundant  material  at  our  command  used  for  teaching  purposes. 

For  the  present  I  would  advise  that  the  scope  of  the  institution  be 
extended  so  that  deserving  patients  could  be  provided  with  medicine  at 
reduced  rates.  This  has  been  done  to  only  a  limited  extent  in  the  past 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  our  patients  can  ill  afford  to  have  their 
prescriptions  filled  at  retail  rates.  Carried  to  the  logical  conclusion 
this  principle  also  demands  an  optical  department  through  which  eye- 
glasses may  be  furnished  at  moderate  cost  to  those  who  need  this  charity. 
Many  of  the  dispensary  clinics  in  this  and  other  cities  have  already 
made  this  provision. 

In  relation  to  other  State  institutions  I  may  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  has  arranged  to  detail  physicians  to  the  in- 
firmary for  training  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose, 
and  throat  so  that  they  may  give  especial  attention  to  this  work  at  the 
respective  institutions  where  they  are  regularly  assigned. 

It  is  proposed  to  have  a  clinic  located  at  some  point  in  Southern 
Illinois  more  readily  accessible  to  the  counties  where  trachoma  is  pre- 
valent. It  is  probable  under  present  conditions  that  many  cases  of 
trachoma  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  eye  specialists. 

Special  clinics  for  visiting  physicians  were  held  during  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  Juno,  1918.     Also  in  October, 
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1917,  similar  clinics  were  held  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of 
Clinical  Congress  of  Surgeons  of  North  America.  On  both  occasions 
there  was  a  large  attendance. 

CHANGES  IN  MEDICAL  STAFF 

Two  chief  surgeons,  ten  assistant  surgeons  and  one  interne  have 
left  the  staff  to  take  up  service  in  the  Medical  lieserve  Corps.  These 
places  liave  been  filled  by  promotions  and  appointments  from  civil 
service  lists,  but  the  loss  of  experienced  men  has  been  keenly  felt.  A 
few  have  resigned  because  of  pressure  of  work  in  practice.  In  view  of 
the  demands  upon  the  profession  as  a  whole  it  is  gratifying  to  observe 
so  many  continue  to  render  charitable  service  in  our  clinics. 

The  number  of  internes  has  been  increased  from  six  to  seven  and 
this  number  is  hardly  adequate  to  the  volume  of  work  that  presents 
itself  daily.  I  would  recommend  for  the  future  that  the  number  of 
intemeships  be  increased  to  nine  and  the  term  of  service  to  eighteen 
months.  Twelve  months  is  too  sliort  a  time  for  a  physician  without 
previous  training  to  attempt  to  cover  the  specialties  of  eye,  ear,  nose, 
and  throat  in  anything  like  an  adequate  manner. 

NURSING   SERVICE 

The  position  of  chief  nurse  has  been  filled  by  a  registered  graduate 
of  the  Illinois  Training  School  bringing  the  standard  of  this  service 
in  tliis  respect  up  to  tliat  of  other  hospitals  of  the  city.  Begistered 
nurses  have  been  secured  to  fill  vacancies  when  possible  to  do  so. 
Several  graduate  nurses  from  State  hospital  training  schools  have  been 
added  to  the  staff  and  are  giving  good  service.  The  total  number  em- 
ployed has  been  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases  treated. 
Ill  is  discrepancy  has  been  provided  for  by  the  addition  of  attendants 
who  can  in  many  instances  do  work  that  would  take  up  the  time  of 
trained  nurses.  The  two  night  watchmen  formerly  employed  have  been 
replaced  by  night  nurses.  The  position  of  supervising  nurse  has  been 
eliminated. 

In  addition  to  the  supervision  of  nurses  the  chief  nurse  has  charge 
of  all  domestics.  This  is  not  only  possible  in  a  hospital  of  170  beds, 
but  is  economical  and  insures  cooperation  between  the  nursing  and  the 
domestic  departments,  something  which  does  not  always  exist  in  large 
hospitals  where  the  two  departments  are  maintained  under  separate 
heads.  Domestic  help  has  been  harder  to  obtain  than  any  other  kind 
and  has  been  of  unsatisfactory  character.  The  patients  of  tlie  infirmary 
are  employed  in  this  department  as  far  as  their  condition  will  permit. 
Many  are  too  old  or  have  defective  sight.  Infectious  cases,  though  able- 
bodied,  can  not  be  used  in  the  laundry,  kitchen,  or  dining  room  work. 
Several  vacancies  have  been  filled  by  obtaining  patients  about  to  be 
discharged  from  other  institutions.  This  class  of  help  has  on  the  whole 
given  most  satisfactory  service. 
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SOCIAL   SERVICE      ' 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  maintain  a  social  service  department  at 
the  iniirmary^  the  appropriation  lor  salaries  and  wages  not  permitting 
any  additions  to  tlie  payroll,  but  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  this 
through  existing  social  agencies.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  held  for 
this  work  in  connection  with  a  clinic  averaging  about  20,000  new  cases 
yearly.  Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  children,  contagious  eye 
diseases,  and  those  adult  eye  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  disease  Ip 
progressive  and  incurable,  terminating  in  blindness. 

In  November,  1917,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Visiting 
Nurses  Association  of  Chicago  to  make  calls  in  clinic  cases  at  their 
homes,  when  orders  had  been  given  by  the  attending  surgeon  for  home 
treatment. 

Cases  of  children  were  tjoleeted  principally  for  two  reasons. 
Children  are  ditlicult  to  treat  where  drops  are  to  be  put  into  the  eye 
and  medicine  may  be  ineffective  because  the  parents  do  not  successfully 
instill  the  drops. 

In  the  second  place  the  nurses  see  that  the  children  get  back  to  the 
infirmary  regularly  for  observation.  Parents  will  sometimes  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  advice  of  friends  and  neighbors  and  resort  to  various 
home  reme<lies  and  faith  healers.  Meantime  the  child,  who  is  helpless 
in  the  matter,  may  suffer  serious  harm  to  his  vision  which  will  persist 
atj  a  physical  handicap  all  his  life  without  his  being  in  any  way  re- 
s])oiisible. 

All  tonsils  and  adenoid  cases  are  seen  at  home  once  daily  following 
the  operation  until  discharged  as  recovered.  If  complications  arise  the 
guardians  are  advised  to  return  the  case  to  the  infirmary  for  treatment. 

Cases  of  gonorrheal  opthalmia  are  reported  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  are  investigated. 

The  cases  of  impending  blindness  in  adults  otherwise  able-bodied 
present  a  problem  that  has  not  reached  a  satisfactory  solution.  It  wotdd 
seem  practical  in  many  cases  to  teach  the  patients  some  occupation 
before  they  lose  their  eyesight  so  that  they  may  be  partially  or  wholly 
self  supporting.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  convince  the  patient  that 
he  will  be  blind  while  he  can  still  see,  and  he  spends  all  his  energies 
seeking  a  cure.  Furthermore  there  is  no  adequate  industrial  school  to 
which  these  cases  may  be  referred.  I  hope  the  State  may  in  the  near 
future  he  able  to  take  up  this  problem  and  bring  it  to  a  solution. 

I  can  not  commend  too  highly  the  generous  attitude  of  cooperation 
shown  by  the  personnel  of  the  Visiting  Nurses  Association  and  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

A  kindergarten  has  been  established  under  the  direction  of  a 
trained  teacher.  Classes  are  held  daily  from  nine  to  twelve  on  school 
days  and  all  children  who  are  able  to  attend  take  part  in  the  games, 
singing,  dancing  and  other  kindergarten  work.  This  pastime  does  much 
to  overcome  the  unhappy  lot  of  the  little  patients,  separated  from  home 
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and  parents^  and  naturally  fearful  of  hospitals  and  doctors.  Thanks  are 
due  to  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Kindergarten  College  for  their  assistance 
in  starting  this  department.  Also  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  in 
behalf  of  the  children  of  the  infirmary  for  the  many  gifts  of  books^ 
toys,  and  clothing  received  at  Christmas  and  other  times  during  the  past 
year. 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

These  have  been  slight  for  the  reason  that  the  future  of  the  plant 
is  uncertain.  Some  interior  decorating  has  been  done  and  floors  and 
roof  have  been  repaired.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  new  building  may  be 
had  soon  as  the  present  one  will  soon  require  extensive  repairs  and  new 
equipment  at  great  expense  to  make  it  really  habitable  but  the  result 
would  not  be  a  modem  institution. 

FINANCE 

The  appropriations  for  the  various  departments  have  been  adequate 
for  the  period.  An  increase  is  indicated  for  the  present  period  due  to 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  food,  fuel  and  surgical  supplies.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  salaries  and  wages  fund  be  increased  to  provide  pay 
for  all  assistant  surgeons  at  the  present  rate;  a  resident  laboratory 
worker,  able  to  do  Wasserman  tests ;  a  woman  attendant  for  the  optical 
department ;  and  a  pharmacist. 


THE  ST.  CHARLES  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

(Report  of  Colonel  C.  B.  Adams,  Managing  Officer) 


I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  as  Managing  Officer 
of  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys,  covering  the  biennial  period  from 
July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1918, 

I  have  endeavored  to  present  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  a 
statement  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  different  departments  during 
that  period.  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  some  of  our  immediate 
needs. 

On  June  30,  1916,  we  had  six  hundred  and  forty-one  boys  in  the 
school.  During  the  two  years  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-two  new  boys 
were  admitted,  four  hundred  ninety-two  boys  were  returned  for  viola- 
tion of  parole,  and  one  hundred  fifty-six  boys  absent  without  leave,  were 
located  and  returned  here.  During  the  two  years,  thirteen  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  boys  left  the  school  on  parole.  Of  this  number,  however, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were  absent  without  leave.  We  had  present 
in  the  school,  June  30,  1918,  eight  hundred  and  four  boys. 

Our  population  is  steadily  increasing  and  it  is  now  a  problem  to 
know  how  to  house  and  provide  employment  for  such  a  large  number 
of  boys. 

Counties  having  the  large  cities  of  the  State  sent  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  boys.    They  are  as  follows : 

Cook    468       Macon    28       Kane    24 

St  Cnair   59       Peoria   31       Madison    21 

Sangamon     41       Vermilion    26 

Sixteen  counties  of  the  State  did  not  commit  a  boy  during  the 
biennial  period.  These  are  strictly  rural  counties  in  which  there  are  no 
cities  or  very  large  towns. 

The  school  was  established  in  1903,  and  in  December,  1904,  the 
first  boy  was  admitted  and  siiice  that  time  we  have,  including  those  now 
present,  received  forty-seven  hundred  and  fifty-four  lads. 

A  very  large  per  cent  of  boys  going  out  from  the  institution  become 
useful  citizens.  Our  service  flag  shows  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  in 
the  army  and  navy,  many  of  whom  are  non-commissioned  oflBcers  and 
several  of  the  number,  commissioned  officers. 

The  health  of  the  boys  has  been  good  considering  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  our  cottages.  We  had  eight  cases  of  smallpox  and  ten  cases  of 
diphtheria.  Neither  epidemic  was  serious  and  they  were  both  soon 
brought  under  control.  We  have  had  four  deaths  during  two  years, 
three  from  disease  and  one  as  a  result  of  an  accident. 
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Our  hospital  is  modem  and  well  equipped^  but  not  large  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  our  present  population.  We  should  have  aii 
addition  for  another  ward  at  least  thirty  beds.  We  have  a  resident 
physician  and  two  trained  nurses  in  charge  of  the  hospital.  We  alao 
have  an  isolation  hospital  to  use  in  case  we  have  contagious  diseases. 
This  hospital  is  an  old  farm  cottage,  remodeled.  It  would  not  be  large 
enough  if  we  had  a  serious  epidemic.  It  should  have  an  additional  ward, 
which  could  be  erected  without  a  great  deal  of  expense^  to  take  care  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  patients. 

With  a  sufficient  num*ber  of  cottages  to  properly  care  for  our  large 
population,  without  crowding  in  the  dormitories,  the  health  of  the 
school  would  become  exceptionally  good.  Our  location  and  sanitary 
conditions,  together  with  the  manner  in  which  the  boys  are  clothed,  fed, 
and  looked  after,  are  conducive  to  good  health. 

We  should  have  a  trained  psychologist  and  I  believe  that  a  psycho- 
logical test  should  be  applied  to  all  lads  entering  the  school.  This 
should  be  followed  by  pedagogical  and  industrial  tests,  and  the  boy 
placed  in  school  and  industrial  departments  according  to  the  examination 
thus  made. 

We  have  a  well  equipped  dental  department  and  the  dentist  devotes 
his  entire  time  to  the  boys  of  the  school.  On  the  arrival  of  a  boy  in  the 
institution,  his  teeth  are  examined  and  as  soon  after  as  possible,  he  is 
given  necessary  treatment. 

In  our  school  of  letters,  we  have  made  good  progress.  Our  academic 
department  is  a  branch  of  the  public  school  system  of  Illinois.  It  is 
housed  in  a  modern  school  building  containing  sixteen  rooms  together 
with  an  office,  store  room,  large  assembly  hall  and  toilet  rooms.  Fifteen 
rooms  are  at  present  devoted  to  school  use  as  follows:  Thirteen  class 
rooms,  one  music  room  and  one  room  is  used  as  a  librar}\  The  present 
enrollment  of  this  department  is  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  but  dur- 
ing the  winter  when  all  farm  boys  are  in  attendance,  it  will  be  over 
eight  hundred  daily. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of  a  principal,  fourteen  grade  teachers 
and  a  music  teacher,  most  of  whom  have  been  examined  and  certified  to 
their  positions  by  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission.  In  addition  to 
this,  our  teachers  have  nearly  all  had  special  training  for  this  work. 

Departmental  work  was  introduced  here  September  1,  1917.  At 
present,  grades  seven,  eight  and  nine,  work  departmentally  as  a  unit. 
Likewise  the  different  divisions  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade;  each  grade 
as  a  separate  unit.  The  departmental  work  is  not  carried  below  the 
fifth  grade.  The  introduction  of  the  departmental  system  has  been  a 
greater  incentive  toward  arousing  interest  than  has  any  other  single 
factor. 

For  the  last  sixteen  months  we  have  maintained  a  commercial  course 
in  two  half -day  sessions,  in  which  were  enrolled  about  fifty  boys  who  had 
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entirely  or  almost  completed  eighth  grade  work.  This  course  which 
incliulos  Munson  system  of  shorthand,  revised  by  Van  Sant,  touch  type- 
writing, business  English,  arithmetic,  spelling  and  Palmer  writing,  has 
been  of  great  value  to  the  boys  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
course. 

At  the  close  of  our  school  year  in  June  1917,  we  graduated  thirty- 
seven  boys  from  eight  years  work  and  in  1918,  one  June  14,  a  class  of 
fifty-seven  were  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade.  At  the  present  time 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  organize  a  class  of  older  boys  for  night 
sehool.  These  boys  are  to  be  permitted  to  work  all  day  in  specially 
instructed  departments  and  be  given  academic  work  in  a  night  class. 

During  the  last  year  the  school  library  was  catalogued  both  by  title 
and  author  index.  The  library  contains  about  one  thousand  books  of 
fiction,  history,  biography  and  travel;  also  three  good  sets  of  encyclo- 
pedias. 

During  the  past  year,  seven  programs  have  been  given  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  music  department.  First  was  the  Hallowe^en  pro- 
gram, which  was  largely  a  stunt  fest;  at  Thanksgiving  time,  Jesse 
Gaynor^s  operetta,  *'0n  Plymouth  Rock,^'  was  given ;  at  Christmas,  Marie 
Hofer's  *'The  Children's  Messiah*'  was  presented,  on  Washington's  birth- 
day "The  First  Flag"  was  presented;  on  the  evening  of  May  3,  the 
primary  classes  gave  a  play,  "In  the  Kingdom  of  Mother  Goose;"  and 
on  June  14th,  Flag  Day,  the  commencement  music  was  given  by  a 
chorus  of  two  hundred  boys. 

We  are  planning  to  give  a  centennial  pageant  covering  ten  episodes 
in  the  history  of  Illinois. 

We  aim  as  far  as  possible  to  give  our  boys  a  common  school  educa- 
tion but  I  am  convinced  while  a  common  school  education  is  a  great 
advantage  to  a  boy,  it  should  be  supplemented  by  a  thorough  and  pro- 
longed vocational  and  agricultural  training.  Boys  going  out  from  this 
school  will  have  to  dq>eiid  upon  theii  own  efforts  for  a  livelihood  and 
unless  they  are  taught  to  acquire  the  habit  of  work,  they  will  surely  fail. 

r  want  to  most  respectfully  suggest  that  our  industrial  departments 
be  enlarged  and  sufficient  salaries  be  allowed  to  enable  us  to  employ  a 
larger  number  of  skilled  and  competent  instructors  for  the  trade  school, 
to  the  end  that  the  work  of  the  academic  department  and  the  department 
of  vocational  training  can  be  coordinated,  thus  making  it  possible  for 
the  boy  to  go  out  and  earn  a  living  by  reason  of  the  practical  training 
that  he  has  been  given  here. 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  boys  is  well  looked  after.  We  have 
a  Sunday  school  service  for  Protestant  boys,  mass  on  Sunday  morning 
for  Catholic  boys,  and  Sunday  afternoon  service  for  Protestant  boys.  A 
j)riest  from  St.  Charles  meets  the  Catholic  boys  every  Saturday  for  re- 
liffious  instructions. 
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The  military  department  is  in  excellent  condition  and  is  doing 
much  good  in  the  way  of  developing  the  boys  physically,  and  teaching 
them  respect  for  authority  and  self-control.  By  reason  of  the  great  war, 
much  interest  is  taken  by  the  cadets  in  their  drills,  inspections,  and 
parades.  We  have  a  full  regiment  of  infantry,  twelve  companies,  and 
a  band.  The  regiment  has  on  several  occasions  taken  part  in  parades 
in  the  town  of  St.  Charles.  The  band  has  played  for  Red  Cross  and 
Liberty  Loan  meetings  at  Geneva,  Batavia,  St.  Charles  and  Auora.  A 
number  of  boys  who  have  had  training  in  our  band,  when  discharged 
from  the  school,  have  been  accepted  by  enlistment  in  the  bands  of  the 
army,  navy  and  marine  corps. 

In  our  athletics,  we  have  baseball,  football  and  basketball  teams,  in 
season.  In  the  winter  time,  the  gymnasium  is  in  constant  use  and  the 
boys  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus.  Being  without  a 
physical  director,  this  work,  is  supervised  by  the  acting  military  instruc- 
tor.   In  the  summer  months,  the  apparatus  on  the  athletic  field  is  used. 

We  have  a  fairly  well  equipped  printing  department,  publishing  a 
monthly  journal,  ''The  Boy  Agriculturist,^'  printing  the  various  forms 
used  by  the  institution,  and  now  publishing  a  little  daily  called  "The 
Kid  Aggie.''  This  department  should  have  additional  room  and  more 
complete  equipment  in  the  way  of  another  press  and  additional  type. 

The  tailoring  department  is  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  in- 
dustrial building  and  employs  a  large  number  of  boys.  This  department 
manufactures  all  of  our  uniforms,  work  clothing,  underwear,  caps, 
sunoimer  hats,  socks,  etc.,  and  is  equipped  with  an  electric  cutting  ma- 
chine, power  driven  sewing  machine  and  knitting  machine. 

The  mending  department  now  occupies  a  room  in  the  school  build- 
ing. This  department  takes  care  of  the  mending  of  boys'  uniforms, 
underwear,  caps,  socks,  etc.  Also  mends  blankets,  bed  linen;  in  fact, 
takes  care  of  practically  all  the  mending  of  the  institution.  Many  boys 
are  promoted  from  the  mending  room  to  the  tailoring  department,  thus 
with  the  experience  and  instruction  they  receive  in  sewing  and  tailoring, 
they  become  proficient  workmen. 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  located  in  the  east  wing  of  the  industrial 
building.  It  has  eight  forges,  a  machinist's  lathe  and  several  large  drills. 
The  work  of  this  department  is  shoeing  horses,  repairing  wagons,  farm- 
ing implements,  auto  trucks,  besides  taking  care  of  the  general  repair 
work  of  the  institution.  This  department  is  very  overcrowded  and  should 
have  additional  room. 

The  plumbing  and  steam  fitting  departments  are  located  in  the 
basement  of  the  gymnasium.  The  room  occupied  by  this  department 
is  of  suflScient  size  for  the  work  done  but  it  is  poorly  lighted  and  venti- 
lated. This  department  of  plumbing  and  steam  fitting,  with  a  force  of 
boys,  takes  care  of  new  plumbing,  repair  work,  putting  in  of  steam  lines, 
etc.  This  work  is  of  great  vocational  value  and  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity arrangements  should  be  made  for  more  room  with  better  facilities. 
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shipped  in  box  cars,  and  twice  as  many  farmers  can  be  supplied  with 
fertilizer. 

The  store  is  an  improvement  worthy  of  mention.  The  storerooms 
have  been  enlarged,  and  stook  which  was  formerly  kept  in  various  de- 
partments, has  been  transferred  to  the  general  store.  Lumber,  iron  and 
steel,  pipe  fittings,  tools,  paints,  hardware,  etc.,  as  well  as  food,  house- 
hold and  laundry  supplies  are  now  kept  under  the  supervision  of  the 
storekeeper.  Under  the  new  system  of  storeroom  accounts,  which  was 
installed  by  the  department,  the  balance  of  all  articles  in  stock  is  shown 
at  the  close  of  each  day^s  business.  Each  industrial  department  stores 
its  own  materials  and  supplies.  Tliese  supplies  consist  of  dry  goods  for 
the  clothing  factory;  yam,  needles,  and  repairs  for  the  knitting  fac- 
tory, etc. 

Rev.  J.  R.  MoDuffy  served  as  chaplain  until  November  25,  1916. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Kev.  II.  M.  Thomas,  who  served  until  July  31, 
1917.  Bev.  S.  S.  Smith,  the  present  Chaplain,  was  appointed  August 
1,  1017.  Your  attention  is  called  to  his  report  of  the  work  of  the 
chaplain,  library  and  school. 

Dr.  John  P.  Grimes,  tlie  prison  physician  died  on  March  15,  1918, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  D.  L.  Pish,  who  was  transferred  from  the 
Alton  State  Hospital.  Dr.  Fish  was  transferred  to  the  Peoria  State 
Hospital,  and  Dr.  Geo.  HoflFman,  of  Chester,  was  appointed  effective 
June  1,  1918. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Among  the  permanent  improvements  which  are  recommended  for 
presentation  to  the  next  Legislature,  is  the  construction  of  a  new  ice 
plant  and  cold  storage.  The  present  plant  is  almost  beyond  repair  and 
inadequate,  both  in  the  production  of  ice,  and  in  refrigeration.  A  new 
plant  should  be  located  contiguous  to  the  store  and  convict  kitchen,  thus 
consolidating  both  storage  and  refrigeration. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  condition  of  the  water,  which  is 
pumped  directly  from  the  river,  with  no  provision  for  filtering.  This 
water  at  times,  is  wholly  unfit  for  bathing  and  flushing  purposes.  While 
water  for  cooking  and  drinking  is  supplied  by  spring  and  cisterns,  this 
river  water  should  be  filtered  before  entering  the  boilers  or  before  being 
pumped  into  the  plumbing  system.  A  filtering  plant  should  be  installed 
to  provide  proper  sanitation,  and  guard  the  health  and  general  welfare 
of  the  institution. 

The  fire  in  the  clothing  factory  building,  referred  to  in  connection 
with  that  industry,  would  perhaps  have  done  very  little  damage  had  the 
water  mains  not  been  laid  so  near  the  surface  that  the  water  was  frozen. 
It  was  discovered  after  the  fire  had  started,  that  very  little  fire  pro- 
tection was  available.  These  water  lines  are  so  old  that  they  cannot  be 
removed  without  having  to  be  replaced.  Adequate  fire  protection  de- 
pends upon  replacement  of  practically  all  of  the  water  lines. 

—26  A  C 
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The  steam  lines  running  through  tunnels  and  under  ground,  have 
never  been  protected,  and  much  power  and  heat  is  lost  in  transmission. 
An  appropriation  suflScient  for  giving  proper  insulation  to  all  steam 
lines  is  urged.  The  saving  in  coal  would  pay  for  this,  insulation  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  a  heavy  strain  on  the  boilers  would  be  relieved. 
At  present,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  maintain  the  proper  pressure 
where  steam  power  is  used,  and  keep  within  tlie  requirements  of  the 
boiler  insurance. 

Recommendations  for  appropriation  covering  repairs  for  the  brick 
plant  have  been  included  in  connection  with  the  report  of  that  industry. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  boiler  plant,  by  installing  new  boilers,  is  one 
of  the  primary  needs  of  the  institution,  and  its  favorable  consideration 
is  urged.  The  boilers  now  in  use,  were  installed  early  in  the  history  of 
the  institution;  and  new  boilers,  with  automatic  chain  grate  stokers, 
would  effect  a  great  saving  in  fuel,  as  well  as  more  efficiency  in  the  pro- 
duction of  power  and  heat, 

*        *        *        *        *        *        * . 

Treatment  of  prisoners  has  been  based  on  a  study  of  the  individual, 
taking  his  characteristics  and  disposition  into  consideration.  An  occu- 
pational directory  has  been  compiled,  in  which  the  prisoners  education 
and  previous  occupation  is  recorded.  This  directory  aids  materially  in 
understanding  the  men  and  assigning  their  work,  as  well  as  in  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline. 

I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  continue  the  former  practice  of 
"putting  men  up"  in  the  solitary ;  that  is,  handcuffing  them  to  the  bars 
of  the  door. 

The  shift  system  has  been  abandoned^  and  the  prisoners  are  now 
employed  for  the  full  day.  We  find  them  better  satisfied  with  this 
arrangement  than  with  alternating  periods  of  work  and  idleness. 

The  general  health  has  been  good;  a  total  of  twenty-two  deaths 
being  recorded  for  the  biennium.  All  prisoners  have  been  vaccinated 
for  smallpox,  and  new  arrivals  are  vaccinated  upon  admission. 


CHAPLAIN'S  REPORT 
(S.  S.  Smith,  Chaplain) 


The  following  is  a  report  from  August  1,  1917,  to  July  1,  1918. 
The  activities  of  this  department  include  religion,  patriotism,  edu- 
cation and  entertainment. 

RELIGION 

Each  cell  is  provided  with  a  Bible,  and  each  prisoner  with  a  copy  of 
"Looking  Forward  Day  by  Day,"  a  tract  prepared  especially  for  prison- 
ers, by  the  American  Tract  Society.  The  services  held  in  the  diapel, 
are  well  attended,  and  most  of  the  prisoners  are  susceptible  to  religion. 
All  who  have  died,  were  reconciled  to  their  death. 
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PATRIOTISM 

During  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  Campaign,  our  subscription  to 
bonds,  War  Savings  and  Thrift  Stamps,  were:  OflBcers,  $5,750.50; 
prisoners,  $1,071.25.  A  member  of  Susans  Band  described  their  recep- 
tion at  the  S.  I.  P.  as  the  most  enthusiastic  of  their  tour.  With  a  very 
few  exceptions,  the  prisoners  are  patriotic.  A  petition  expressing  a 
desire  to  do  something  to  help  win  the  war,  was  signed  by  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  prisoners,  and  presented  to  Warden  James  A.  White, 
with  a  request  that  it  be  forwarded  to  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  the 
Hon.  John  L.  Whitman.  The  officers  and  prisoners  are  contributors  to 
the  Red  Cross  Society. 

EDUCATION 

The  numbers  in  the  library  reach  5,076 ;  but  some  of  the  volumes 
are  missing,  while  others  are  in  duplicate.  Many  volumes  selected 
especially  for  prison  libraries  should  be  secured  and  new  catalogues 
provided. 

Upon  their  reception  in  this  institution,  the  educational  attain- 
ments of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-three  (1,343)  prisoners, 
consisting  of  those  in  prison  on  February  1,  and  those  subsequently 
received,  was  as  follows : 

1.  Grade      0      1st     2d     3d     4th      5th     6th      7th      8th      above  8th 

2.  No.      175       16      33      39        81       42     733       38       95  91 

Our  graded  school  consists  of  the  first,  second  and  third  grades; 
but  some  additional  instruction  is  provided  supplementary  to  the  regular 
course  of  study.  Since  January  1,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  (177) 
prisoners  have  produced  an  aggregate  attendance  of  seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-four  (7,744)  days  of  one  hour  per  day.  On 
April  1,  an  electrical  class  for  vocational  training  was  organized,  in 
which  thiriy-three  (33)  prisoners  produced  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
one  thousand  and  fourteen  (1,014)  days  of  one  hour  per  day.  All 
students  exhibit  an  aptitude  for  learning,  whether  it  be  cultural  or 
practical. 

BNTHETAINMENT 

One  moving  picture  show  is  presented  each  month,  from  September 
to  May.  Entertainments  are  given  by  the  prisoners  and  outside  local 
talent.  Since  January  1,  the  orchestra  has  employed  the  time  of  all 
its  members.    On  July  1,  a  keeper  was  detailed  as  band  master. 


ILUNOIS  STATE  REFORMATORY 

(Keport  of  James.  F.  Scouller,  General  Superintendent) 


I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  brief  biennial  report  for  the 
Illinois  State  Keformator}'  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1916,  to  June 
30,  1918. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

The  present  officials  in  charge  of  this  institution  have  been  here 
such  a  short  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  very  much,  and  in  detail, 
the  achievements  which  have  been  accomplished  during  the  past  two 
years.  No  notable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  period  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  discover.  Records  imperfectly  kept  add  to  the  difficulty 
in  summing  up  such  progress  as  has  been  made, 

FARM 

• 

A  slight  increase  in  farm  products  over  the  previous  two  years  was 
made.  Due  to  the  fact  that  in  former  years  not  enough  attention  was 
paid  to  soil  building,  this  increase  was  not  as  great  as  it  would  otherwii« 
have  been.  By  rotation  of  crops,  and  by  direct  fertilization,  the  soil 
is  at  present  in  much  better  condition,  and  a  considerable  increase  may 
be  looked  for  in  the  future.  By  purchase  we  have  acquired  one  hundred 
hogs,  and  sixty  sheep,  and  by  transfer  several  brood  sows.  These  are 
being  fed  at  practically  no  expense  and  will  show  a  splendid  profit  later 
on.  The  Farm  and  Dairy  Consultant  has  estimated  that  the  hogs  alone 
are  making  the  State  a  profit  of  fifty  dollars  a  day. 

DAIRY 

A  slight  increase  was  made  in  production  in  the  dairy  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  report.  That  this  increase  was  not  greater  was 
due  to  a  lack  of  foroRight  in  that  sufficient  feed  of  varied  kind  for 
'-(^  cattle  was  not  j)lantc(l,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  two-year 
period  the  herd  was  in  poor  condition,  due  to  a  faulty  diet.  To  remedy 
this  condition  in  part  sixty-eight  of  the  herd  were  shipped  to  the  Illinois 
State  Penitentiary,  where  more  pasturage  and  proper  feed  were  avail- 
able. During  the  past  few  months  a  tuberculin  test  was  made  and  nine 
diseased  cattle  separated  from  the  herd. 

G^VRDEN 

A  very  noticeable  increase  in  the  produce  from  the  truck  garden 
was  made  during  the  years  1916  and  1917.    The  increase  for  1916  over 
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1915  was  50  per  cent;  and  in  1917  a  still  further  increase  of  33  per 
cent  was  made.  Truck  gardenin*^  offers  a  very  promising  future  at 
such  an  institution  as  this,  provided  proper  markets  can  be  found  for  the 
produce.  Practically  everything  produced  has  been  consumed  in  the 
institution,  and  a  further  increase  in  garden  truck  will  necessitate  out- 
side markets. 

POULTRY    FARM 

On  the  poultry  farm  special  progress  is  noted.  By  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  breed  the  quality  of  the  flock  has  been  very  greatly  raised,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  egg  and  meat  production.  All  breeds,  except 
White  Wyandottcs,  have  been  eliminated,  and  the  number  of  prizes 
won  by  chickens  from  this  institution  would  indicate  that  this  policy 
was  a  successful  one  to  follow  for  the  future.  During  the  past .  few 
months  a  new  poidtry  house  of  cement  blocks  has  been  erected,  and  a 
concrete  incubator  cellar  begun.  These  two  improvements  will  double 
the  capacity  of  the  plant,  and  a  further  increase  of  at  least,  one-third, 
is  contemplated  for  next  year. 

MATERIAL   IMPROVEMENTS 

No  buildings  have  been  erected  within  the  two-year  period,  with 
the  exception  of  a  new  poultry  house,  and  a  new  guard  house,  which 
have  been  erected  within  the  past  few  months.  The  street  leading  to  the 
main  entrance  of  the  institution  has  been  curbed,  and  a  small  sidewalk 
running  from  the  institution  grounds  to  the  street  on  the  east,  con- 
structed. A  greater  part  of  the  plant  is  in  need  of  painting  and  minor 
repairs;  nothing  apparently  having  been  spent  for  upkeep  and  main- 
tenance. 

INSTITUTIONAL   ACTIVITIES 

The  industrial  departments  have  not  made  a  good  showing,  due  to 
war  conditions,  and  to  lack  of  work.  In  the  fibre  furniture  department 
we  are  handicapped  as  the  prices  of  material  are  soaring  constantly. 
Orders  now  on  hand  will  require  the  complete  product  of  the  plant  for 
the  next  sixteen  months.  The  printing  department  has  been  reorganized 
and  can  show  an  excellent  profit  if  sufficient  work  is  given.  This  plant 
is  not  prepared  at  the  present  time  to  take  care  of  all  State  printing, 
but  it  is  prepared  to  do  twice  the  amount  of  printing  which  it  now  gets. 
I  believe  that  arrangements  should  l^e  perfected  so  that  the  plant  may  be 
enlarged  enough  to  take  care  of  the  entire  needs  of  the  State  in  the 
printing  line.  That  this  can  be  done  economically  is  beyond  question, 
I>rovided  sufficient  funds  are  appropriated. 

WAR   WORK 

None  of  the  activities  of  the  institution  have  been  devoted  to  war 
work.  Several  inmates  have  been  sent  to  the  Local  Chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross  at  different  times,  and  have  aided  in  the  cutting  and  making  of 
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garments.  One  hundred  children's  suits  were  made  without  charge;  the 
Red  Cross  furnishing  the  material.  On  three  occasions  a  number  of 
inmates  and  officers  assisted  in  the  shocking  and  threshing  of  oats  in 
order  to  relieve  the  labor  shortage  in  this  vicinity.  Five  inmates  weife' 
temporarily  released  for  a  period  of  three  weeks  to  aid  farmers.  Inmates 
have  subscribed  for  $1,500.00  worth  of  War  Saving  Stamps,  and  have 
voluntarily  donated  $200.00  to  the  Red  Cross.  Our  service  flag  contains 
stars  for  twenty-four  officers  and  120  inmates;  one  of  the  latter  being 
a  gold  star  for  a  boy  killed  in  action  in  France.  Indirectly  the  industrial 
parole  has  assisted  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  biennial  year  seventy-eight  young  men  are  paroled  to  Rock  Island 
to  do  Government  work.  These  young  men  earned  an  average  of  about 
$4.00  a  day.  All  were  employed  in  activities  directly  pertaining  to  the 
war. 

ATTITUDE   OF  INMATES 

During  the  two-year  period  covered  by  this  report  experiments  in 
self-government  among  prisoners,  and  in  what  was  called  the  "Honor 
System*'  were  tried  out.  On  the  whole  these  experiments  may  be  said 
to  have  failed ;  not  because  of  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  inmates,  but 
because  of  a  lack  of  discretion  and  selection  in  the  placing  of  inmates 
in  power  and  in  the  liberties  allowed  them.  When  the  new  adminis- 
tration took  charge  the  point  had  been  reached  where,  in  many  eases, 
the  word  of  an  officer  did  not  stand  against  that  of  an  inmate.  Inmates 
were  given  a  part  of  the  duties  of  officers  and  were  entrusted  with  keys 
to  the  cells.  These  privileges  were  abused  and  resulted  in  a  petty 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  those  inmates  with  power  over  others.  A  reading 
and  recreation  room  was  furnished  and  prisoners  were  permitted  to  make 
use  of  it  every  evening  with  no  one  to  guide  them  in  their  duties,  or  in 
their  recreation.  Again,  due  to  a  lack  of  discrimination  and  selection 
of  the  prisoners  permitted  to  enjoy  this  privilege,  the  experiment  re- 
sulted in  failure,  and  the  recreation  room  was  closed  after  a  fight  between 
the  colored  and  white  boys.  The  idea  was  an  excellent  one,  but  the 
management  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  privileges  should 
be  granted  only  when  earned,  and  the  abuse  of  the  privileges  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  misconduct,  unless  very  flagrant,  did  not  deprive  the  inmate 
of  the  same  privileges  enjoyed  by  one  who  obeyed  the  rules  fully.  Mili- 
tary drill  was  carried  on  for  a  time,  but  was  abandoned  due  to  the  fact 
that  no  officer  with  special  training  was  available.  When  the  new  ad- 
ministration took  charge  no  new  rules  or  regulations  were  made,  but  those 
in  force  were  strictly  adhered  to.  There  was  naturally  some  resentment 
from  the  inmates  when  they  were  held  closely  to  the  distinction  between 
rights  and  privileges,  and  license.  The  increased  cost  of  living  made 
necessary  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  supplies  consumed,  and  as  this 
came  about  the  same  time,  made  the  adjustment  of  relations  between 
the  management  and  inmates  a  little  more  difficult.     These  difficulties 
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have  now  been  practically  overcome,  and  inmates  realize  thoroughly 
that  what  they  deserve  they  will  get,  and  that  justice  and  fair  dealing 
are  assured  them.  I  believe  that  the  feeling  among  inmates  who  are 
sincere  and  desire  to  make  men  of  themselves,  is  better  than  it  has  been 
for  years. 

IDEAS   OF  MANAGEMENT 

In  the  following  statement  I  will  endeavor  to  outline  briefly  some 
of  my  ideas  in  the  management  of  such  an  institution  as  this.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  them  are  too  ideal  to  be  realized  now,  or  in  the 
near  future;  although  I  firmly  Ijelieve  they  are  what  we  should  strive 
to  obtain,  and  are  in  full  accord  with  the  ideas  contained  in  the  law 
establishing  this  institution. 

The  management  of  a  reformatory  should  necessarily  be  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  a  prison.  The  ages  of  the  prisoners  received 
are  such  that  there  is  still  an  opportunity  for  the  molding  of  character* 
and  the  directing  of  youth  in  the  right  path.  If  this  is  to  be  developed 
individuality  should  be  encouraged.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  mold 
one  thousand  men  all  in  the  same  pattern  and  have  successful  results. 
The  appeal  to  the  different  inmates  must  vary  according  to  their  educa- 
tion and  conception  of  life.  The  beginning  should  be  made  when  the 
prisoner  is  first  received  at  the  institution.  He  should  not  be  allowed 
to  mix  with  other  prisoners  for  quite  a  period  of  time ;  not  at  least  until 
he  has  been  fully  examined  by  competent  men  physically  and  mentally. 
Much  time  should  be  spent  with  him  to  find  out  what  his  inclinations 
are  and  to  show  him  how  to  exert  his  energy  in  the  right  way  and  still 
observe  all  of  the  rules  of  an  institution  of  this  kind.  After  his  recep- 
tion he  should  not  be  assigned  to  work  arbitrarily,  because  some  depart- 
ment or  other  needs  men,  but  he  should  be  assigned  to  work  that  will 
engage  his  attention  and  interest,  and  that  offers  possibilities  for  a  voca- 
tion when  he  leaves  for  the  outside.  His  first  assignment  may  not  be 
the  one  suited  to  him,  and  he  should  receive  much  individual  attention 
that  this  fact  will  soon  be  discovered,  and  an  endeavor  made  to  place 
him  in  the  line  of  work  which  will  hold  his  attention  and  interests 
From  the  day  he  enters,  his  progress  should  be  watched  with  the  one 
idea  that  what  he  is  doing  is  for  his  present  and  future  good.  If  work 
can  be  made  more  interesting  than  crime,  and  also  will  return  a  financial 
benefit,  the  chances  are  that  a  young  man  properly  placed  to  work  will 
not  return  to  crime  with  its  consequent  punishment.  In  other  words, 
a  reformatory  should  really  be  a  vocational  school.  The  literary  school 
course  should  be  modeled  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  correlate  with  the 
vocational  work.  To  follow  out  such  a  plan  would  mean  the  overthrow- 
ing of  many  of  the  ideas  now  held  regarding  an  institution  of  this 
kind,  and  would  necessitate  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  money 
to  put  the  institution  in  shape  to  do  the  work  it  should  do.  The  idea 
that  profits  must  be  made  should  be  subordinate  to  the  primary  idea  of 
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education.  Where  profits  are  made,  as  they  will  be  in  conjunction  with 
vocational  training,  they  should  be  regarded  as  a  side  issue.  The  mak- 
ing of  profit  the  principal  thing  in  a  reformatory  industry  means  the 
subordination  of  the  educational  element,  and  cannot  but  result  in  ulti- 
mate harm.  In  this  institution  for  instance  the  fibre  furniture  industry 
shows  a  profit,  but  it  does  so  at  a  complete  disregard  for  the  future  of 
the  inmates  who  work  at  it.  The  only  valuable  lesson  they  learn  is 
application,  which  is  forced  upon  them,  not  through  their  own  interest, 
but  through  the  presence  of  an  officer  who  supervises  them,  and  keeps 
them  at  work.  Eemove  the  supervision,  as  it  will  be  removed  when  the 
young  man  goes  outside,  and  you  have  largely  removed  the  incentive 
to  work.  On  the  other  hand  when  a  yoimg  man  learns  to  do  properly 
something  that  interests  him,  and  something  he  likes  to  do,  he  will, 
regardless  of  supervision,  unless  he  is  viciously  inclined,  continue  to 
work  whether  a  supervisor  is  present  or  not.  Of  the  inmates  here,  not 
over  25  per  cent  are  what  might  be  termed  vicious  young  men,  and  any 
system  which  pretends  to  benefit  the  greater  majority  must  provide  for 
the  segregation  of  this  25  per  cent.  There  should  be  given  no  oppor- 
tunity whatever  to  lead  the  75  per  cent  away;  all  of  which,  as  I  have 
said  before,  means  expenditure  of  money.  It  does  not,  except  on  the 
farm  and  dairy,  return  a  profit  to  the  State  in  money,  but  it  will  return 
a  profit  in  reclaiming  young  men  more  valuable  than  any  financial  con- 
sideration can  be.  The  idea  that  inmates  of  an  institution  of  this  kind 
do  not  respond  to  justice  and  fair  dealing  is  false.  Segregate  those 
known  to  be  vicious;  appeal  to  the  manhood  of  the  remainder;  offer 
them  a  vocation  which  not  only  interests  them  here,  but  will  return  them 
profitable  employment  outside,  and  a  condition  of  affairs  should  soon 
be  reached  where  an  institution  of  this  kind  would  be  a  place  of  con- 
tentment, instead  of  one  of  resentment.  Buildings  for  segregation 
should  be  provided.  Competent  vocational  instructors,  instead  of  fifty 
dollar  a  month  guards,  should  be  employed,  and  complete  cooperation 
between  inmates  and  the  management  should  be  encouraged.  That  such 
cooperation  can  be  obtained  has  been  amply  proven  where  it  has  been 
given  a  fair  trial.  In  every  young  man  there  is  some  good,  and  the 
problem  resolves  itself  into  appealing  to  the  good  that  is  in  the  young 
man. 

NEEDS   OF  THE   INSTITUTION 

The  needs  of  the  institution  are  many,  but  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  war  it  is  realized  that  manv  of  these  needs  cannot  be  met  at  once, 
I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not  too  early  to  begin  to  plan  the  remodeling 
of  the  institution  along  modern  lines.  Such  plans  would  mean  the 
remodeling,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the  })resent  buildings  and  under  present 
financial  conditions  these  cannot  be  considered. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  institution,  and  a  need  which  could 
be  supplied  and  at  the  same  time  aid  our  Government  in  the  prosecution 
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of  the  war,  is  the  purchase  of  additional  land.  It  would  probably  not  be 
advisable  to  purchase  this  land  at  the  institution  itself,  due  to  high 
values,  but  if  land  could  be  purchased  within  reasonable  distance,  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  institution  could  not  operate  such  a  farm  if  pro- 
vided with  proper  buildings  for  that  purpose. 

Physically  the  institution  is  not  in  good  condition.  Buildings  have 
not  been  kept  in  repair,  and  if  this  policy  is  continued,  will  ultimately 
result  in  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  money,  which  could  be 
.<aved  by  pro})cr  maintenance  at  the  right  time. 

The  present  water  supply  is  expensive  and  plans,  should  be  laid  to 
provide  the  institution  water  from  a  Well  on  its  own  grounds. 

Parts  of  the  power  plant  are  antiquated,  and  should  be  replaced  by 
new  ecjuipment. 

Cold  storage  facilities  are  inadecjuate,  and  the  present  plant  is  in 
need  of  immediate  repairs. 

The  ice  house  is  a])ont  to  collapse,  and  a  new  building  is  imperative. 

Buildings  and  fences  on  the  farm  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition, and  provision  should  be  made  at  the  earliest  possible  date  for  the 
complete  fencing  of  the  farm,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  dairy  barn. 

The  present  force  of  officers  is  not  large  enough  for  the  needs  of 
the  institution,  and  salaries  more  nearly  adequate  to  the  living  condition 
of  today  should  be  provided. 

A  physician,  or  specialist,  competent  to  diagnose  mental  troubles 
should  spend  full  time  at  the  institution  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained. 
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DIVISION  OF  VISITATION  OF  ADULT  BUND 

(Report  of  Charles  E.  Comstock,  Managitig  Officer) 


1  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  fourth  biennial  report  of  the 
Division  of  Visitation  of  Adult  Blind,  covering  the  period  ending  July 
1,  1918. 

This  division  has  a  two-fold  purpose:  (1)  to  provide  the  adult 
blind  of  the  State  with  interests  and  occupations  that  will  make  lifs 
more  endurable  and  less  tragic  for  them  and  for  their  immediate 
families;  and  (2)  to  give  them  such  instruction' as  will  tend,  in  many- 
cases,  to  make  them  wholly  or  partially  self-supporting. 

Four  blind  instructors,  two  women  and  two  men  in  addition  to 
the  managing  oflBcer,  and  one  sighted  instructor  detailed  from  another 
institution,  comprise  the  teaching  staflf.  We  travel  about  the  State 
throughout  the  school  year,  from  September  to  July,  giving  instruction 
to  the  adult  blind  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils  in  territory  assigned  with 
a  view  to  reaching  the  greatest  number  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
time,  travel  and  money. 

During  the  last  biennium  we  have  made  7,553  visits,  having  taught 
101  pupils.  Of  this  number,  35  have  finished  their  courses  in  Braille, 
3  in  Braille  musical  notation,  13  in  Moon  type,  1  in  script  writing,  12  in 
typewriting,  2  in  operating  the  dictaphone,  13  in  crocheting,  6  in 
Imitting,  7  in  tatting,  10  in  beadwork,  5  in  the  making  of  waffle  mats, 
28  in  basketry,  3  in  the  making  of  nets  for  teaming  purposes,  16  in 
hammock  making,  13  in  chair  caning,  2  in  split  bottoming,  9  in  fibre 
strand  chair  weaving,  1  in  rug  weaving,  7  in  broom  making,  and  6  in 
piano  tuning  and  repairing. 

In  many  instances  the  lessons,  it  is  found,  serve  the  purpose  of 
life-giving  medicine,  for  they  bring  vigor  to  the  body,  light  to  the  mind, 
and  cheer  to  the  heart.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  persons  whom  the 
loss  of  sight  has  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  reading.  Their  new  ability 
to  read  means  a  world  of  difference  to  them. 

One  man  gradually  recovering  from  a  paralytic  stroke  and  as  yet 
unable  to  walk  unassisted  or  to  use  his  left  hand,  has  had  the  courage 
to  master  the  Moon  type  with  his  one  hand,  whioh  is  by  no  means  nor- 
mally sensitive  in  its  touch  perceptions.  Another,  thirty-one  years  of 
age,  blind  for  the  past  two  years  only,  but  deaf  and  dumb  from  infancy, 
has  learned  to  read  and  write  the  full  Braille  system,  and  has  al«o 
learned  to  use  the  typewriter.  He  is  full  of  life  and  energy.  Before  he 
took  up  these  lessons  he  had  nothhig  to  do  but  brood  over  his  blindness 
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and  worry  liimeelf  and  his  family  with  his  discontentment.  Many 
families^  as  well  as  their  blind  members^  number  themselves  among  the 
grateful  to  the  State  for  providing  relief  from  conditions  sadder  than 
can  be  pictured. 

Those  who  take  up  typewriting  are  delighted  with  their  ability  to 
carry  on  their  own  correspondence.  Some  have  found  this  work  a 
business  asset  as  well,  especially  in  connection  with  the  dictaphone. 

Miss  Lena  Hill,  of  Springfield,  is  one  young  blind  lady  who,  having 
mastered  the  art  of  operating  the  dictaphone,  is  now  self-supporting  and 
filling  a  responsible  position  with  an  insurance  company  of  that  city. 

There  is  one  man  of  thirty-five  who  met  with  a  railroad  accident  in 
childhood  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  sight,  both  legs,  and  partial 
paralysis  of  one  hand.  Notwithstanding  his  crippled  condition,  he  has 
learned  to  cane  chairs,  and  is  remarkably  oapable. 

Basketry  develops  the  hands  and  brings  out  a  confidence  that  makes 
the  pupils  more  independent. 

A  new  feature  in  work  for  the  blind  has  been  the  introduction  of 
the  making  of  fibre-strand  furniture.  Since  this  furniture  is  becoming 
more  and  more  popular,  and  since  the  trade  is  easily  learned,  requires 
little  capital,  and  is  without  machinery  competition,  the  outlook  in  this 
direction  is  especially  bright. 

To  alert  and  industrious  men,  broom  making  offers  one  of  the  most 
profitable  opportunities.  It  is  a  trade  that  the  blind  can  learn  readily, 
and  the  product  is  the  most  easily  marketed  of  any  of  the  work  done  by 
the  sightless. 

Mr.  Bert  Berry,  of  Mattoon,  has  had  the  most  marked  success  in 
this  trade  of  any  of  our  pupils.  Having  lost  his  sight  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  1916,  from  the  explosion  of  a  gun,  and  having  a  wife  and  three- 
year-old  child  dependent  on  him,  he  applied  to  this  division  for  in- 
struction, and  was  taught  broom  making.  To-day  Mr.  Berry  is  entirely 
self-supporting,  has  a  wonderful  knack  of  advertising  and  of  putting 
his  best  efforts  and  quality  of  com  into  his  brooms,  and  people  from 
miles  around  vie  with  one  another  "to  buy  Bert  Berry^s  brooms.'^  This 
year  his  energy  and  enthusiasm  has  carried  him  on  even  to  raising  fifteen 
acres  of  his  own  broom  com. 

Our  course  in  piano  tuning  and  repairing  has  fitted  five  to  take 
positions  in  piano  factories  and  equipped  others  for  the  independent 
practice  of  tuning,  repairing,  and  regulating  the  upright  and  grand 
piano,  also  familiarizing  them  with  the  construction,  regulation  and 
operation  of  the  player  piano.  They  leam  how,  when  and  where  to  buy 
tools  and  materials  used  in  the  work,  together  with  the  cost  of  same; 
and  all  details  pertaining  to  the  tuning  profession. 

Distinct  individual  cases  have  come  to  our  attention  and  have 
received  help  in  other  varied  lines  aside  from  subjects  taught  by  this 
division,  such  as  being  aided,  through  loan  funds  of  women^s  dubs,  to 
secure  profitable  news  stands,  and  being  inspired,  in  other  cases,  to  take 
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up  or  continue  in  business  life.  Mr.  K.  J.  Wadibum,  at  one  time 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  Wisconsin,  now  57  years 
of  age  and  blind,  has  risen  above  his  affliction  and  while  the  real  estate 
business'  which  he  had  entered  was  rather  slack,  was  inspired  to  take 
up  the  selling  of  fire  insurance,  in  which  he  has  had  marked  sucoess. 

It  lias  been  a  deep  source  of  pleasure  to  note  tlie  keen  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  lied  Cross,  and  to  have  personally  conducted  classes  of 
sighted  women  in  Braille,  with  a  view  to  their  assisting  blinded  soldiers 
and  civilians  to  a  knowledge  of  Braille.  As  a  result,  over  80  women  in 
Chicago  to-day  are  voluntarily  giving  their  time  to  transcribing  from 
ink  print  into  the  Braille  such  instructive  and  interesting  literature  as 
otherwise  would  have  l)een  inaccessible.  It  will  be  well  to  mention  how 
this  has  been  of  pra<*tieal  use  in  that  one  lady  has  transcribed  clinical 
osteopathy  for  an  Illinois  blind  man  who  is  just  finishing  his  course  in 
tliat  subject  at  Kirksville;  another  has  transcribed  a  number  of  books 
for  a  gentleman  who  is  entering  the  poultry  business;  while  still  another 
has  written  Sunday-school  literature  for  a  sightless  gentleman  who  is 
giving  Biblical  instruction  to  the  soldiers  at  the  Great  Lakes  Training 
Station;  etc.,  etc. 

The  advantage  to  the  newly  blind  adults  in  having  sightless  teachers 
call  u])on  them  in  their  homos  is  of  inestimable  value  in  that  they  are 
taught  by  personal  observation  what  they  may  do  by  having  an  example 
before  them,  and  can  best. learn  how  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  new 
condition;  to  do  the  old  things  in  a  new  way;  and,  too,  the  family 
learns  to  once  more  have  confidence  in  its  sightless  member  and  to  give 
liim  every  opportunity  to  become  a  useful  member  of  society  in  his  own 
home  com  muni  tv. 

This  division  maintains  an  alphabetical  card  index  with  useful 
information  regarding  all  the  blind  of  the  State,  having  also  an  alpha- 
betical street  file  of  the  larger  cities.  We  are  now  taking  a  complete 
register  of  the  sightless  which  is  of  great  value  to  other  agencies  in 
assisting  them  to  find  employment  and  in  ameliorating  their  condition. 
Properly  equipped  with  a  full-time  secretary  and  a  sighted  new  trade 
instructor  and  employment  agent,  this  division  oould  maintain  and 
operate  a  very  useful  employment  bureau  for  the  blind,  investigating, 
learning  and  teaching  new  occupations,  and  could  keep  up  to  date  all 
statistical  information  concerning  the  sightless  second  to  no  other  state. 
We  desire  also  to  conduct  a  salesroom  where  finished  articles  of  home 
workers  can  have  a  steady  market  instead  of  having  to  depend  entirely 
upon  periodical  exhibits  and  sales  held  in  connection  with  philanthropic 
women's  clubs,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past, 

Many  other  occupations  hitherto  untried  by  the  blind  are  possible 
to  them  if  given  the  proper  instruction  and  inspired  by  confidence  in 
their  own  ability.  Instruction  in  industrial  schools,  while  good,  should 
not  result  in  the  permanent  colonization  of  our  people.  Instead,  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  side  by  side  with  their 
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sighted  friends  in  the  environment  and  community  in  which  they  are 
aceiistomod  to  living. 

The  managing  officer  of  this  division  wishes,  in  conclusion,  to  ex- 
press his  appreciation  to  the  women's  clubs,  the  Eed  Cross,  and  kindred 
organizations,  as  well  as  to  his  superior  officers,  for  the  hearty  and 
substantial  cooperation  which  this  division  has  enjoyed. 

LIST   OF   PUPILS    WHO    HAVE   FINISHED   THEIR   COURSES   OF    INSTRUCTION 

DURING   THIS   BIENNIUM 

Anderson,  Aaron,  Cook  County  Infirmary,  Oak  Forest;  basketry.         • 
Bastendorff,  Sarah.  171  Hill  St.,  Chicago;  Moon  type. 
Beeder,  Chas.  E.,  Cook  County  Infirmary,  Oak  Forest;  Braille  reading. 
Berry,   Bert,    1008    18th    St.,    Mattoon;    broom    making;    fibre    strand    chair 

weaving. 
Bohman,  J.  A.,  2428  Park  Ave.,  Chicago;  fibre  strand  chair  weaving. 
Bradley,  Helen,  20  Belleview  PL,  Chicago;   Braille  reading. 
Buskirk,  Merifield.  713  N.  Dunham  St.,  Decatur;  Moon  type,  basketry,  chair 

caning,  split  bottoming. 
Cady,  Harriet  L.,  6036  Ingleside  Ave.,  Chicago:   crocheting. 
Carman,  Mrs.  Augusta,  911  N.  County  St.,  Waukegan;  Moon  type. 
Christiaanse,  Christina,  Cook  County  Infirmary,  Oak  Forest;  waffle  mats. 
Clark,  E.  W.,  1360  S.  Washtenaw  St.,  Chicago;  fibre  strand  chair  weaving. 
Cooran,  Anne,  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  1900  Marshall  Blvd., 

Chicago;  rug  weaving. 
Colvin,  C.  E.,  2631  W.  20th  St.,  Chicago;  fibre  strand  chair  weaving. 
Colvln,  Mrs.  Nellie,  3156  Emerald  Ave.,  Chicago;  tatting. 
Conselman,  William,  1226  Grace  St.,  Chicago;   typewriting;   Braille  reading. 
Cooke,   Mrs.   Marian,   548   Arlington    Place,   Chicago;    typewriting:    reading 

and  writing  full  and  contracted  Braille. 
Crawford,  Mrs.  Mary,  2058  N.  Lowber  St.,  Decatur;   crocheting:   bead  work; 

tatting;  basketry;   chafr  caning;   Braille  reading  and  writing. 
Danks,  Joseph,  2819  Eschol  Ave.,  Zion  City;   Moon  type;   script  writing. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Johanna,  4417  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago;  mat  making:  crocheting; 

Moon  type. 
Davis,  William,  1730  Oak  Ave.,  Evanston;  hammock  making;  broom  making. 
Dickinson,  Fred,  Dundee;   typewriting. 

Eavey,  Anna,  Leaf  River;  basketry;  hammock  making;  Braille  reading. 
Etherton,  Mrs.  Frances,  Macon  County  Infirmary;  knitting,  crocheting,  bead- 
work,  catting,  basketry.  Moon  type.  Braille  reading. 
Fabian.  August,  Cook  County  Infirmary,  Oak  Forest;   basketry;    hammock 

making. 
Farrell,  David,  La  Salle  County  Home;  basketry. 
Fitzgerald,  J.  F.,  Box  157,  Utica;   fibre  strand  chair  weaving. 
Fletcher,  Louis,  636  S.  Hermitage  Ave.,  Chicago;  fibre  strand  chair  weaving. 
Freund,  Emil,  2828  Calumet  Ave..  Chicago;    Braille  reading. 
Gentille,  J.,  511  Fourth  St.,  Champaign;  fibre  strand  weaving. 
George,  Mrs.  Grace,  2156  Farragut  Ave.,  Chicago;   Braille  musical  notation. 
Glass,  Bessie,  1109  S.  Lincoln  St.,  Chicago;    Braille  reading. 
Gordon.  Clifford,  1910  W.  Railroad  Ave.,  Evanston;  hammock  making;  broom 

making. 

Gorman.  Mrs.  Sadie,  735  E.  43rd  St.,  Chicago;  knitting. 

Guest,  B.  D.,  119  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago;  basketry. 

Hadley,  William,  913  W.  Oak  St.,  Winnetka;  full  and  contracted  Braille. 

Hayes,  Mrs.  Julia,  Ravlnia;  moved  to  Waukegan;  Braille  musical  notation; 

basketry. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Ova,  408  N.  Marion  St.,  Carbondale;   broom  making. 
Henderson.  Clarence,  2947  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago;   basketry;   chair  caning; 

Braille  reading;  hammock  making. 
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Herms,  Mrs.  Nellie,  2410  Hecker  Ave.,  Rockford;  Braille  writing;  typ^ 
writing;   basketry;   hammock  making. 

Hill,  Miss  Lena,  520^  S.  Fifth  St..  Springfield;  typewriting;  operating  the 
dictaphone. 

Hitchcock,  Harry,  114  N.  Madison  St.,  I^  Grange;   chair  caning. 

Horek,  Emil,  Cook  County  Infirmary,  Oak  Forest;  basketry;  hammock 
making. 

Howard,  Miss  Cecil,  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  1900  Marshall 
Blvd.,  Chicago;  rug  weaving. 

Irwin,  Uriah  Z.,  Ipava;  broom  making. 

Kick,  Allen,  Wadsworth;  nets  for  teaming  purposes. 

King,  Mrs.,  4150  N.  Kenneth  Ave.,  Chicago;  reading  and  writing  full  and 
contracted  Braille. 

Klein,  Edwin,  541  N.  Humphrey  Ave.,  Oak  Park;  piano  tuning. 

Koch,  Miss  Clara,  6742  S.  Morgan  St.,  Chicago;  crocheting;  tatting. 

Kolterman,  Mrs.  Marie,  Cook  County  Infirmary,  Oak  Forest;  knitting, 
crocheting. 

Lambert,  William,  238  Englewood  Ave.,  Chicago;  chair  caning. 

Lehman,  Mrs.  Christina,  1153  E.  Riverside  St.,  Decatur;  knitting,  beadwork, 
basketry.  Moon  type. 

Le  Master.  Mrs.  Mary,  1623  Gulick  St.,  Decatur;  crocheting,  knitting,  bead- 
work,  Braille  reading. 

Levinson,  Fannie,  644  Teaton  St.  Chicago;  Braille  reading  and  writing. 

Lipkin,  A.,  1016  Loomin  St,  Chicago;  fibre  strand  chair  weaving. 

Long,  George,  1129  E.  Eldorado  St,  Decatur;  chair  caning;  Braille  reading. 

Lottman,  A.  L.,  603  Oakland  Ave.,  Peoria;  full  and  contracted  Braille. 

Lyman,  Mrs.  Linda,  .644  Woodland  Park,  Chicago;  knitting;  Moon  type. 

Maass,  Walter,  1728  N.  Maplewood  Ave.,  Chicago;  chair  caning. 

Maddox,  Arthur,  710  E.  Madison  St.,  Danville;  basketry;  hammock  making; 
reading  and  writing  full  and  contracted  Braille. 

Magee,  James,  1821  N.  Railroad  St,  Decatur;  Moon  type;  chair  caning. 

Marks,  Edward,  5325  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago;  basketry. 

Mayer,  Fred  J.,  906  E.  62nd  St,  Chicago;  piano  tuning. 

McLean,  Cornelius,  Illinois  Masonic  Home,  Sullivan;  beadwork.  Moon  tjrpe. 

McNichols,  Thomas,  Oak  Forest;  basketry;  hammock  making;  nets  for 
teaming. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  Hattie,  810  College  Ave.,  Wheaton;  crocheting;  tatting;  ham- 
mock making. 

Murphy,  Marguerlie.  2450  Aubert  Ave.,  Chicago;   knitting. 

Newman,  Henry,  1937  Potomac  Ave.,  Chicago;  basketry  as  far  as  capable. 

Nichols,  Mary,  Cook  County  Infirmary,  Oak  Forest;  crocheting. 

O'Connell,  John,  Lockport;  broom  making;  basketry;  typewriting. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Clara,  Maroa;  basketry,  crocheting,  tatting,  beadwork.  Braille 
reading,  Moon  type. 

Paulson,  Peter,  Illinois  Masonic  Home,  Sullivan;  chair  caning,  split  bot- 
toming. Braille  reading,  beadwork,  waffle  mats,  hammock  making, 
basketry. 

Populorum,  Mrs.  Alma,  Zion  City;  Braille  musical  notation. 

Porter,  Herman,  Lansing;  hammock  making;  piano  tuning. 

Prussa,  Albert,  Oak  Forest;    Braille  reading,  basketry,  hammock  making, 
•nets  for  teaming. 

Reynolds,  Frank,  321  S.  Peoria  St,  Chicago;  hammock  making;  piano  tuning 
and  repairing. 

Riley,  Chas.  C,  148  W.  Wood  St.,  Decatur;   Braille  reading  and  writing; 

typewriting;   basketry;   hammock  making;   waffle  mats;   chair  caning; 

beadwork. 
Rouse,  Frank,  1138  So.  Durenda  St.,  Decatur;   Braille  reading;   hammock 

making;  basketry;  chair  caning. 
Schuman,  Louis,  724  So.  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago;  rug  weaving. 
Sherman,  F.,  1548  S.  Washtenaw  St.,  Chicago;   fibre  strand  chair  weaving. 
Silberg.  Fred,  Cook  County  Infirmary,  Oak  Forest;  Braille  reading. 
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Simons,  Geraldine,  6030  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago;  reading  and  writing  full 

and  contracted  Braille;   typewriting;   operating  the  dictaphone. 
Sinks,  Clarence,  5357  Maryland  Ave.,  Chicago;  Moon  type. 
Smith,  A.  R.,  5411  Walton  St.,  Chicago;  piano  tuning. 
Smith,  Irma,  21  N.  Eighth  Ave.,  Maywood;  crocheting. 
Starr,  Joseph,  535  So.  Sigle  St.,  Decatur;  Braille  reading. 
Stearns,  G.  W.,  264  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago;  piano  tuning. 
Stevenson,  Anna,  3449  Greenvlew  Ave.,  Chicago;  Moon  type. 
Stoddard,  Edwin,   1765  E.   Cantrell   St.,  Decatur;    chair   caning;    hasketry; 

Braille  reading  and  writing;  typewriting. 
Thimson,  Elmer,  1010  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Chicago;  full  and  contracted  Braille. 
Uline,  Belle,  La  Salle  County  Home;  hasketry. 
Vial,  Jennie,  124   S.  7th  Ave.,  La  Grange;    reading  and  writing  full  and 

contracted  Braille. 
Volkmer,  Mrs.  Mamie,  3118  Congress  St.,  Chicago;  crocheting. 
Washburn,  R.   J.,   118.  N.   La  Salle   St.,  Chicago;    typewriting;    assisted   to 

become  established  in  insurance  business. 
Watson,  Mrs.  Emma,  2632  E.  Orchard  St.,  Decatur;    Braille   reading  and 

writing;  crocheting;  beadwork;  chair  caning;  basketry. 
Wehrly,  John,  Railroad  Men's  Home,  Highland  Park;  Braille  reading. 
Wenzel,  William,  518  W.  2nd  St.,  Belleville;  broom  making. 
Williamson,  August,  Cook  County  Infirmary,  Oak  Forest;   basketry. 
Wiltberger,  Grace,  429   Pine  St.,   De  Kalb;    reading  and   writing  full   and 

contracted  Braille;  typewriting. 
Winters,   Mrs.   Annie,   Cook   County    Infirmary,   Oak    Forest;    waffle   mats, 

crocheting,  beadwork,  basketry.  Braille  reading,  tatting. 
Wise,  Mrs.  Mary,  1010  S.  8th  Ave.,  Ma3rwood;    Braille  contractions;    slate 

writing. 
Yeaman,  Edward,  Oilman;   Braille  reading;   typewriting. 
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DIVISION  OF  VISITATION  OF  CHILDREN 

(Chahles  Virden,  Siate  Agent) 


I  herewith  respectfully  submit  the  following  condensed  report  of 
uctivities  of  this  division  for  the  sixth  biennial  period. 

With  the  growing  demands  made  up  the  Division  of  Visitation  of 
Children  have  come  also  greater  opportunities  for  doing  good.  The 
addition  of  one  home  visitor  has  somewhat  divided  the  burden,  and  a 
greater  showing  is  possible. 

District  lines  have  been  eliminated,  and  home  visitors  are  required 
to  go  to  any  part  of  the  State  where  they  may  be  needed.  In  order  to 
conserve  traveling  expense  appropriations,  visitors  work,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, in  close  proximity  to  their  headquarters:  Mis,  Grace  M.  Badger, 
Jacksonville;  Mr.  W.  R.  Blackwelder,  Joliet;  Miss  Katharine  A. 
Gallagher,  Canton ;  and  Miss  Mary  S.  Jewell,  East  St.  Louis.  Much  of 
the  success  of  the  work  is  due  to  the  painstaking  care  and  interest  of  the 
Home  A'isitors  in  their  field,  and  the  interest  and  efficiency  of  the  office 
assistant,  without  which  but  little  could  have  been  accomplished.  This 
department  has  been  greatly  handicapped  by  lack  of  sufficient  help,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  its  burdens  and  responsibilities  have  increased  tre- 
mendously during  the  thirteen  years  of  its  existence.  The  present  force 
consists  of  State  Agent,  four  home  visitors,  and  one  stenographer,  only 
two  additional  visitors  having  been  added  since  the  organization  of  the 
department.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  us  to  ask  for  a  larger  force, 
to  enable  us  to  perform  the  work  assigned  to  us. 

The  pay  roll  of  one  of  the  largest  children's  societies  in  Illinois, 
for  the  year  1917,  was  $25,784.12.  The  number  of  children  handled 
by  that  society  during  this  period  was  1,342.  Their  working  force  con- 
sisted of  from  ten  to  fifteen  field  workers  and  a  large  office  force,  besides 
a  large  number  of  volunteer  workers  in  various  sections  of  the  State. 
All  the  children  placed  in  family  homes  by  this  and  54  other  societies 
and  institutions,  102  county  and  Juvenile  courts,  3  State  institutions, 
and  9  foreign  societies,  averaging  4,500  children,  must  be  supervised  by 
the  State  Agent  and  four  home  visitors. 

The  pay  roll  of  the  Division  of  Visitation  of  Children  for  the  same 
period,  1917,  was  $7,609.  The  traveling  expense  for  the  society  men- 
tioned above  was  $6,964.G3,  against  $4,320  for  the  State  department 
for  the  same  period.  It  should  be  noted  too  that  the  home  visitors  were 
constantly  in  the  field  as  the  expense  of  the  State. 
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The  duties  devolving  on  the  Division  of  Visitation  of  Children 
comprise  the  following :  Visitation  of  children  in  family  homes,  placed 
by  institutions  and  courts;  investigation  of  all  applications  for  charter 
for  institutions  and  societies  not  for  pecuniary  profit,  where  the  depend- 
ent or  delinquent  child  is  involved ;  inspection  of  all  maternity  hospitals 
and  maternity  departments  of  general  hospitals,  and  inspection  of  all 
homes  where  children  are  placed  from  the  maternity  hospitals,  and 
consent  to  the  adoption  of  such  children;  inspection  of  all  orphanages 
and  children's  institutions  in  the  State,  and  the  issuance  of  maternity 
hospital  licenses  and  certificates  for  private  institutions  who  handle 
dependent  or  delinquent  children;  special  investigation  of  cases  where 
children  placed  by  societies  or  courts  are  found  in  undesirable  homes; 
checkiiip:  up  of  all  foreign  corporations  placing  children  in  Illinois,  and 
securing  annual  reports  from  private  institutions  of  the  State;  investi- 
gation of  all  applications  for  admission  to  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 
and  all  releases  from  the  home;  voluminous  correspondence  and  the 
writing  up  of  detailed  reports  of  inspections  and  investigations,  with 
findings  in  each  instance;  a  strict  accounting  for  all  funds  appropriated 
for  the  division,  necessitating  careful  and  precise  record  keeping;  and 
numerous  other  duties  incident  to  the  pursuance  of  the  duties  of  the 
division. 

NUMBER   OF   CHILDREN   PLACED   IN   POSTER   HOMES   BY    3    STATE   AND 

55    PRIVATE    INSTITUTIONS   AND    COURTS 

July  1.  1916— June  30.  1917.  July  1,  1917— June  30,  1918. 

Placed  by  institutions 748           Placed  by  institutions 582 

Placed  by  courts 926           Placed  by  courts 165 

Plac^ed  by  foreign  corporations.  23  Placed  by  forelgm  corporations.  52 

997  799 

Total    1,796 

There  were  10,601  children  listed  with  the  department  from  regular 
j)lacements  as  required  by  law,  at  the  end  of  the  biennial  period,  and 
approximately  4,500  are  on  the  regular  list  for  visitation  at  this  time. 
Children  are  dropped  from  the  visiting  list  when  they  are  no  longer 
legal  wards  of  the  society  or  court  placing  them. 

FOREIGN   CORPORATIONS 

Nine  foreign  corporations  have  placed  77  children  in  Illinois  during 
the  biennial  period.  Three  of  these  societies  furnished  guarantees,  and 
others  furnished  blanket  bonds,  indemnifying  Illinois  against  the  child- 
ren's becoming  dependents  on  the  State  for  a  period  of  five  years.  These 
children  are  listed  and  visited  by  the  Home  Visitors.  Care  is  being 
exercised  by  the  societies  in  placing  these  children,  and  when  a  nome 
is  found  unfit  or  unsatisfactory  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
the  child  is  removed  and  replaced  by  the  society  of  which  it  is  a  ward. 
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REPORTS  OF  VISITS  MADE  BY  HOME  VISITORS   IN  THEIR  REGULAR 

WORK 

(Biennial  period) 


Visitor. 

Year. 

Visits. 

Towns. 

Counties. 

Blackwelder 

1916 
1917 
1918 

426 
463 
263 

17 
99 
86 

12 

13 

19 

*Specisl  visits 

1,152 
400 

2QS 

52 

116 

71 

44 

1916 
1917 
1918 

• 

Oallaeher 

1,552 

275 
617 
294 

12 

• 

14 
8 

*SpeeiAl  visits 

1  186 
400 

239 

100 

122 

37 

34 

1916 
1917 
1918 

Jewell 

1,586 

617 
586 
118 

14 

20 
8 

*Speclal  visits 

1,321 
400 

259 

96 

21 
106 

42 

1916 

Vernor 

1,721 

202 
25 

22 

*SpeciaI  visits 

1917 

1918 

Badeer 

227 

380 
321 

4 

21 

^Special  visits 

701 
200 

127 

•    25 

* 

901 

Total  special  visits 

4,562 
1,425 

922 

167 

Grand  total 

5,987 

*  Special  visits  made  to  locate  children  who  have  moved,  or  whose  wrong  address 
has  been  given.     These  figures  are  approximated. 

A  large  uumber  of  visits  have  been  made  iu  other  states,  where 
families  have  moved  from  Illinois  and  the  children  remain  wards  of  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

INSPECTION   OF  ORPHANAGES  AND  CHILDREN'S  HOMES 

Inspections  of  these  institutions  are  made  at  regular  intervals  by 
the  Division  of  Visitation  of  Children,  and  report«5  placed  on  file.  The 
constant  visitation  of  children  placed  in  family  homes  of  these  institu- 
tions, correspondence  with  the  management,  and  visits  to  the  institu- 
tions in  the  interest  of  certain  children,  has  kept  tlie  State  Agent  and 
home  visitors  in  close  touch  with  the  institutions  and  their  managers 
throughout  the  years.  There  haa  been  a  great  improvement  in  the 
physical  surroundings  of  the  children,  including  a  large  number  of 
excellent  now  modern  buildings  with  modem  equipment,  improved 
record-keeping  and  methods  employed,  during  the  thirteen  years  the 
Division  of  Visitation  of  Children  has  been  in  existence.    We  now  have 
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some  of  the  best  equipped  and  as  well  managed  institutions  as  any  state 
in  the  Union.  While  there  has  been  no  general  set  of  rules  published, 
specific  rules  have  been  issued  covering  certain  phases  of  the  work 
and  the  institutions  required  to  maintain  a  high  standard  in  their  work, 
with  the  result  that  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  eflBciency  and 
quality  of  work  done.  This  has  been  manifest  in  the  fact  that  corporal 
punishment  has  been  abolished,  kind  and  humane  treatment  of  children 
insisted  upon,  and  the  compulsory  education  law  enforced.  The  superin- 
tendents of  children's  societies  no  longer  defend  a  violator  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  law,  but  are  zealously  following  the  subject  of  the 
child's  education.  Ninety  institutions  and  societies  have  certificates 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  enabling  them  to  receive  chil- 
dren committed  by  the  courts  and  to  place  them  in  family  homes.  Lists 
of  these  will  be  furnished  by  the  Division  of  Visitation  of  Children  on 
request. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  CHARTER  FOR  CORPORATIONS,  NOT  FOR  PECUNIARY 
PROFIT.  INVESTIGATED  AND  PASSED  UPON  BY  THE  STATE  AGENT 


Year. 

Issued. 

Refused. 

Returned. 

Total. 

1016 

27 
16 
18 

7 

16 

3 

2 

1 
2 

36 

1917 

33 

1918 

23 

Total 

61 

36 

5 

Grand  total 

92 

In  each  case  the  State  Agent  has  made  a  careful  investigation,  to. 
determine  whether  the  granting  of  the  charter  will  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  community  at  large  and  if  the  work  they  purpose  to 
carry  on  is  really  necessary.  As  a  result,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
applications  have  been  rejected;  five  were  withdrawn  on  their  own  re- 
quest, and  only  sixty-one  issued.  In  no  instance  has  the  Secretary  of 
State  been  mandamused  when  applicants  have  been  refused  their  charter. 
A  complete  history  of  the  investigation,  with  objects  set  forth  in  the 
application  for  charter  and  names  of  signers,  are  on  file  with  the  Division 
of  Visitation  of  Children  in  each  instance. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION   OF  CHIUDREN   TO   SOLDIERS'   ORPHANS' 

HOME 

July  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1918 


Year. 

Applications. 

Approved. 

Rejected. 

InreRiilar.* 

1916 

88 

220 

67 

75 

188 

52 

11 

32 

5 

21 

1917 

6 

1018  to  date - - 

363 

3L5 

48 

27 

*  Admitted  by  letter  from  members  of  the  board,  and  without  formal  application 
or  investigation. 
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Under  the  old  system,  children  were  often  admitted  to  the  Soldiers' 
Orphans'  Home  by  members  of  the  Board  of  Administration,  without 
any  formal  application  and  with  littl^  regard  to  age,  sex,  mental  or 
physical  condition.    These  we  have  classed  as  ^'irregular." 

Under  the  new  system,  formal  application  must  be  made,  and  each 
application  is  carefully  investigated  and  none  but  worthy  cases  are 
admitted.  As  a  result,  fewer  applications  have  been  made,  and  many 
find  that  they  can  provide  for  their  children. 

May  1,  1918,  there  were  505  inmates  in  tlie  Soldiers'  Orphans' 
Home,  with  a  working  capacity  of  about  360.  The  burden  of  relieving 
the  congested  condition  of  the  home  was  placed  on  the  Division  of  Visi- 
tation of  Children.  May  1,  1918,  Mary  S.  Jewell,  home  visitor,  was 
temporarily  relieved  of  other  visitation  work  in  order  to  find  homes  for 
the  placeable  dependent  children  in  the  home.  At  this  date  the  number 
of  inmates  has  been  reduced  to  about  450.  Good  homes  were  found  for 
most  of  the  50  children,  and  others  have  been  returned  to  their  parents 
and  friends.  Much  of  the  time  usually  spent  in  regular  visitation  work 
by  the  other  visitors  is  employed  in  investigating  homes  where  applica- 
tions for  children  from  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  are  made. 

A  careful  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  case  of  each  inmate 
of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  by  the  home  visitors  and  State  Agent, 
to  ascertain  the  child's  mental  and  physical  condition  and  legal  status. 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  rescinded  the  rule  of  the  Board 
of  Administration,  and  now  advises  the  county  judge  to  find  the  child 
dependent,  where  there  is  no  one  legally  responsible  for  its  future,  and 
to  appoint  the-  Managing  Officer  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home 
guardian,  with  power  to  consent  to  the  child's  adoption.  A  large  per- 
cent of  the  inmates  are  dependent  children,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  aid  worthy  mothers,  who  are  not  able 
to  keep  their  family  together,  by  caring  for  the  child,  or  children,  tem- 
porarily, and  thus  keep  the  home  intact. 

INVESTIGATION  AND  INSPECTION   OF  MATERNITY    HOSPITALS   AND 
MATERNITY  WARDS  OF  GENERAL  HOSPITALS 

The  law  for  inspection  and  licensing  of  maternity  homes  and 
maternity  wards  in  general  hospitals  has  not  been  enforced  until  recently. 
A  large  percent  of  the  maternity  hospitals  were  inspected  by  the  State 
Agent  and  reports  returned  to  the  alienist  of  the  Board  of  Administra- 
tion, with  recommendations,  but  no  licenses  were  issued.  Under  the 
new  organization  the  State  Agent  has  been  authorized  to  inspect  all 
maternity  hospitals,  and  his  recommendations  have  been  followed  with 
good  results. 

Several  maternity  hospitals  have  been  eliminated,  some  have  dis- 
continued the  practice  of  caring  for  maternity  cases  and  others  have 
closed  their  doors.  The  practice  of  the  "attending  physician"  arranging 
for  the  placement  of  the  child  for  adoption  before  it  is  bom  has  greatly 
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decreased,  and  will  eventually  be  eliminated,  and  the  management  of 
hospitals  countenancing  such  practices  are  being  educated  up  to  the 
point  where  they  are  lining  up  with  the  law.  As  a  result,  numerous 
applications  are  constantly  on  hand,  and  good  homes  are  on  the  '"waiting 
list." 

The  best  of  homes  are  found  for  these  children;  only  two  of  them 
have  been  removed  from  foster  homes  after  placement,  in  two  years, 
because  of  poor  surroundings.  The  State  Agent  has  found  several 
children  placed  by  physicians  and  others  in  violation  of  the  law;  in 
each  case  the  home  is  investigated  and,  if  found  tiatisfactory,  and  the 
adoption  has  previously  been  made  without  the  consent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  the  consent  is  filed  and  the  adoption  ratified. 

A  number  of  these  maternity  institutions  have  been  certified  by  the 
Board  of  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for 
several  years,  and  have  reported  faithfully  all  placements  of  children 
in  family  homes.  These  children  have  been  visited  by  the  visitation 
department  and  the  institutions  inspected  at  certain  intervals. 

General  satisfaction  is  expressed  by  the  management  of  maternity 
hospitals  and  home,  where  legitimate  business  is  being  done,  relative  to 
the  law  on  the  subject,  and  they  are  following  the' mandates  of  the  law 
wlienever  same  is  brought  to  their  attention.  Difficulties  have  been  met 
in  getting  correct  monthly  reports  of  maternity  cases  and  movement  of 
population,  and  in  record  keeping  in  some  hospitals.  A  separate  record 
should  be  kept  for  maternity  cases,  and  in  some  hospitals  this  method 
is  already  followed  and  an  intelligent  accounting  is  made. 

Lists  provided  the  State  Agent  when  he  took  up  the  work  of  inspec- 
tion of  these  institutions  showed  102  hospitals  outside  of  Chicago,  68 
in  Chicago — total  170.  Twelve  have  been  added  to  the  original  list,  3 
closed  or  discontinued,  6  refused  licenses — leaving  173.  Seventy-five 
hospitals  have  been  inspected  and  44  licenses  issued.  The  work  of 
inspection  has  been  slow,  because  of  the  necessary  inspection  of  records 
and  instructions  that  must  be  given  the  management  of  hospitals  relative 
to  reporting  maternity  work. 

One  hundred  fifty-four  have  been  placed  by  maternity  homes  and 
hospitals  to  date.  Of  these,  79  are  adopted;  60  adoptions  pending;  14 
returned  for  various  reasons;  3  died — total,  156. 

Approximately  400  visits  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of  these 
children.  A  large  number  of  homes  were  rejected  after  inspections  were 
made. 

CARE  GIVEN   CASES   OF   CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

During  the  biennial  period  Division  of  Visitation  of  Children  has 
been  instrumental  in  having  8  crippled  children  treated  at  orthopedic 
hospitals,  with  excellent  results.  In  each  instance  these  children  have 
been  greatly  helped,  and  in  most  cases  they  are  cured  and  put  in  normal 
condition.    We  advise  more  strongly  than  ever,  the  establishment  of  an 
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Orthopedic  Hospital  for  tlie  treatment  of  this  class  of  unfortunate 
children.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  Illinois  that  a  large  number  of 
these  crippled  children  must  be  sent  to  Missouri  or  elsewhere  to  receive 
proper  treatment  for  their  crippled  condition  or  deformity,  that  should 
be  treated  in  our  own  State. 

Seven  special  cases  have  been  investigated  for  the  Governor's  office, 
and  detailed  reports  made  in  each  instance. 

SUPERVISION   OF    WARDS   OF    ST.    CHARLES    SCHOOL   FOR  BOYS    AND   8TATB 

TRAINING  SCHOOL   FOR  GIRLS 

Plans  are  being  consummated  whereby  a  more  careful  line  of  super- 
vision may  be  had  over  the  inmates  of  these  two  State  institutions,  and  a 
careful  investigation  is  made  of  all  homes  before  the  boys  or  girls  are 
paroled  to  parents  or  others. 

The  small  working  force  of  the  Division  of  Visitation  of  Children 
has  made  it  necessary  that  we  list  only  those  reported  to  us  who  may 
have  been  placed  in  homes  other  than  with  their  own  people.  A  card 
list  is  being  prepared  and  a  careful  check  will  be  made  by  the  institutions 
in  question  and  by  the  Divisions  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  and  of  Visita- 
tion of  Children. 

COOPERATION   WITH   COURTS   AND  INSTITUTIONS 

Cooperation  has  made  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Visitation  of 
Children  easy  and  results  most  gratifying:  With  the  exception  of  a  few- 
cases  there  has  been  the  greatest  of  harmony  existing  between  the 
division  and  courts  and  institutions,  and  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  has 
been  everywhere  manifest.  The  best  interest  of  the  child  has  been  con- 
sidered always,  and  the  relations  of  the  home  visitors  and  State  Agent 
to  the  child-placing  agencies  and  courts  have  been  most  kind.  The  in- 
spection of  institutions  by  the  division  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
become  familiar  with  their  work  and  to  better  supervise  the  children 
placed  in  family  homes  by  them.  We  believe  that  the  best  interest  of 
the  work,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  State  service,  demands  a 
larger  working  force  and  at  least  six  additional  visitors  and  adequate 
office  help. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES  AND  GRAPHIC 

CHARTS 
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JUVENILE  PSYCHOPATHIC  INSTITUTE— CHICAGO 
New  cases  from  December  17,  1917,  to  August  31,  1918  both  Inclusive 


Adult. 

Juvenile. 

Classification  cf  new  cases. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

On  parole 

n 

1 
89 
62 

. 

29 
37 

1 
208 

35 

On  Drobation 

19 

1 
141 

57 

State  hosDital  patients 

95 
94 

186 

Voluntary  cases 

505 

Total 

158 

189 

275 

161 

783 

425 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

C.  St.  Claib  Dbake^  M.  D.,  Director 


The  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  created  by  the  Civil  Ad- 
ministrative Code^  came  into  being  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  and  State 
were  beginning  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  and  complex  problems 
of  a  Nation  at  war.  These  problems  were  encountered  very  early  in 
the  history  of  the  department  and  were  so  urgent  in  character  that  they 
had  to  be  met,  often  at  the  sacrifice  of  certain  definite  features  of  the 
program  which  had  been  mapped  out  for  execution  in  times  of  peace. 
Practically  every  division  of  the  department  has  felt  and  responded  to 
this  wartime  demand. 

The  Executive  Division  has  participated  in  the  creation  of  the  medi- 
cal machinery  for  the  enlistment  of  the  National  Army;  the  Director 
has  responded  to  calls  for  service  in  a  large  number  of  conferences  of 
National  scope  looking  toward  the  sanitary  and  health  control  about 
military  cantonments,  the  conservation  and  development  of  State  health 
organizations  and  similar  wartime  problems. 

The  Division  of  Sanitation,  the  Division  of  Communicable  Diseases 
and  the  Division  of  Surveys  and  Rural  Hygiene  have  been  called  upon 
to  conduct  broad  surveys  and  to  engage  in  extensive  health  work  in  the 
sanitary  zones  created  about  the  several  camps  and  cantonments  within 
the  State. 

The  Division  of  Tuberculosis  has  been  subjected  to  unusual  wartime 
pressure  and  the  Assistant  Director  has  been  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  medical  care  of  soldiers  returned  to  the  State  on  account 
of  tuberculosis,  whose  number  has  exceeded  1,500  at  the  time  these  pages 
are  written. 

In  addition  to  the  wartime  activities  imposed  upon  the  divisions 
originally  created,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  create  an  entirely  new 
Division — ^that  of  Social  Hygiene — for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the. 
venereal  disease  problem  about  the  military  camps  and  in  the  civil 
population  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Government  in  this  im- 
portant activity. 

And  so  the  following  pages  will  constitute  a  doubly  interesting 
public  docxmient,  primarily,  because  it  contains  the  annals  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  first  year  of  the  first  simon-pure  health  rlcpartment  the  State 
of  Illinois  has  ever  had,  and  second,  because  it  describes  the  public 
health  activities  of  a  great  State  adapting  itself  to  wartime  conditions. 
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POWERS   AND  DUTIES 

In  1877,  the  General  Assembly  created  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
charged  with  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  people.  At 
the  same  session,  there  was  enacted  the  first  Medical  Practice  Act  and 
the  newly  created  Board  of  Health  was  charged  with  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  that  act — ^with  the  licensure  of  physicians  and  the 
prosecution  of  violators  of  the  law. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that,  from  its  very  beginning,  the  State  Board  of 
Health  had  assigned  to  it  added  functions,  only  indirectly  associated 
with  health,  which,  as  time  went  on,  became  multiplied  almost  without 
limit,  until,  ultimately,  these  extraneous  functions  came  to  materially 
impede  the  machinery  of  the  board  upon  which  the  purely  health  de- 
mands were  increasing  tremendously,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
State  and  the  new  complexities  of  community  conditions. 

The  Civil  Administrative  Code,  enacted  by  the  Fiftieth  General 
Assembly,  created  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  as  one  of 
the  major  divisions  of  State  Government  and  confined  its  duties  entirely 
to  matters  affecting  the  public  health,  relieving  it  of  all  other  functions 
and  transferring  these  to  other  departments. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Code,  the  newly  created  department 
inherited  the  powers,  authority  and  duties  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
so  far  as  they  applied  to  health  and  sanitation.  In  addition,  however, 
the  Code  added  new  powers  and  duties  and  greatly  broadened  and 
amplified  the  powers  provided  for  in  the  old  law. 

Briefly  stated,  the  duties  of  the  State  Department  of  Healtii,  under 
the  Code,  are  as  follows: 
I.  Prescribed  by  the  Civil  Administrative  Code, 

.  1.  To  have  general  supervision  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  people. 

2.  To  advise  relative  to  public  water  supplies,  water  purification 
works,  sewerage  systems  and  sewage  treatment  works. 

3.  To  exercise  supervision  over  water  and  sewerage  nuisances  and 
to  make  rules  concerning  same. 

4.  To  conduct  sanitary  investigations  for  the  improvement  of  pub- 
lic health. 

5.  To  investigate  nuisances  and  questions  affecting  public  health. 

6.  To  maintain  chemical,  bacteriological  and  biological  laboratories 
and  to  conduct  examinations  of  milk,  water,  sewage,  wastes,  etc. 

7.  To  diagnose  diseases  when  necessary  for  public  protection. 

S.  To  purchase  and  distribute,  free  of  charge,  diphtheria  antitoxin, 
typhoid  vaccinCj  smallpox  vaccine  and  other  preventive  and  curative 
agents. 

9.  To  collect  and  preserve  useful  information  relative  to  public 
health. 

10.  To  investigate  the  causes  of  disease. 
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11.  To  keep  informed  of  the  work  of  local  health  officers  and  to 
assist  local  health  authorities  in  the  administration  of  health  laws. 

12.  To  inform  the  general  public  in  matters  of  health. 

13.  To  enlist  the  cooperation  of  physicians  and  health  agencies 
to  improve  the  public  health. 

14.  To  make  inspections  of  the  charitable,  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions  and  normal  schools  and  to  inspect  all  hospitals  and  other 
public  institutions  and  to  report  their  needs  to  public  authorities. 

15.  To  print,  publish  and  distribute  documents,  bulletins,  etc., 
relative  to  public  health. 

16.  To  exercise  the  rights,  powers  and  duties  vested  in  the  former 
State  Board  of  Health. 

IT.  Powers  under  the  State  Board  of  HeaWi  Act, 

1.  To  declare,  modify  or  relax  quarantine. 

2.  To  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  sanitation. 

3.  To  regulate  the  transportation  of  the  dead. 

4.  To  investigate  the  cause  of  communicable  diseases,  especially 
during  e])idemics,  and  to  take  proper  measures  to  suppress  dangerously 
communicable  diseases  when  local  authorities  fail  to  act  promptly  and 
efficiently. 

5.  To  prepare  forms  for  the  record  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths. 

6.  To  inspect  lodging  houses,  boarding  houses,  inns  and  hotels  in 
cities  of  100,000  population  or  more. 

7.  To  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  concerning  tJie  distribution 
and  sale  of  antitoxin. 

III.  Dvftes  under  the  Vit/il  Staiistica  Act, 

1.  To  keep  records  of  births,  stillbirths  and  deaths. 

2.  To  establish  registration  districts  and  to  appoint  local  registrars 

3.  To  prescribe  the  form  of  register  or  record  to  be  kept  by  ceme- 
teries and  to  prescribe  all  forms  of  reports  for  births,  stillbirths  and 
deaths. 

4.  To  supply  local  registrars  with  blank  forms  and  to  issue  instruc- 
tions to  secure  uniform  enforcement  of  the  Act. 

5.  To  arrange  and  permanently  preserve  certificates  of  births,  still- 
births and  deaths. 

6.  To  publish  annual  reports  of  births  and  deaths. 

7.  To  certify  to  county  clerks  the  number  of  births,  stillbirths  and 
deaths  registered  in  the  county. 

8.  To  furnish  certified  copies  of  records  of  any  births,  stillbirths 
or  deaths. 

IV.  Duties  under  the  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum  Act, 

1.  To  provide  all  obstetricians  with  a  prophylactic  for  opthalmia 
neonatorium. 
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2.  To  publish  and  distribute  literature  on  the  dangers  from  ophthal- 
mia neonatorum. 

3.  To  report  violations  of  the  Act  to  prosecuting  attorneys. 

V.  Duties  under  Miscellwneous  Ads, 

1.  The  County  and  Township  Board  of  Health  Act  authorizes  the 
department  to  discharge  the  duties  of  local  Boards  of  Health  in  case  of 
failure  or  refusal  to  act  in  time  of  epidemic. 

2.  The  Sanitary  Health  Districts  Act  requires  the  department  to 
conduct  competitive  examinations  for  health  oificers. 

3.  The  Barbers  Act  requires  the  department  to  approve  sanitary 
rules  for  barber  shops. 

4.  The  Lodging  House  Act  requires  the  department  to  formulate 
sanitary  rules  for  inns,  hotels  and  lodging  houses. 

5.  The  Occupational  Diseases  Act  requires  the  department  to  fur- 
nish blanks  for  examinations  for  vocational  and  occupational  diseases 
and  to  transmit  such  reports  to  the  Division  of  Factory  Inspection. 

6.  The  llabies  Act  requires  the  department  to  select  institutions 
for  the  treatment  of  poor  persons  suffering  from  rabies. 

7.  An  amendment  to  the  Militarv  and  Naval  Code  authorizes  the 
department  to  assume  sanitary  and  health  supervision  over  zones  sur- 
rounding military  camps,  ranges  or  buildings  used  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

DEPARTMENTAL  ORGANIZATION 

To  carry  out  these  manifold  duties,  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  was  organized  with  ten  divisions,  each  under  a  chief  selected 
through  civil  service  on  account  of  his  special  training  and  .experience. 
On  account  of  the  special  needs  arising  out  of  wartime  conditions  and 
the  necessity  of  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government  in  the  sup- 
pression and  pre\*ention  of  venereal  diseases,  especially  in  the  military 
population,  an  eleventh  division — that  of  Social  Hygiene — was  created 
later  in  the  vear. 

The  present  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  are  as 
f  olows : 

I.  The  Executive  Division,  Or  Central  OflRces,  consisting  of  the 
offices  of  the  Director  and  the  Assistant  Director  and  serving  as  a 
clearing  house  for  all  departmental  activities.  Has  charge  of  account- 
ing, departmental  records  and  the  assignment  of  all  duties,  and  distri- 
bution of  all  communications.  Serves  as  the  center  of  contact  in  all 
cooperative  work  with  other  State  departments.  Federal  departments 
and  extra-governmental  health  agencies. 

II.  The  Divisi(m  of  Communicable  Diseases.  Charged  with  the  pre- 
vention and  suppression  of  communicable  diseases,  the  establishment  of 
quarantine,  investigations  as  to  the  sources  of  epidemics  and  the  causes 
of  infectious  or  contagious  disease?  and  other  important  epidemiologic 
work  ineludins:  the  maintenance  of  records  of  morbiditv  from  commnn- 
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icable  diseases.  Assists  local  health  departments  in  the  enforcement  of 
health  laws  and  rules  and  in  the  drafting  and  enforcement  of  ordi- 
nances. Maintains  contact  with  all  sections  of  tlie  State  through  a 
staff  of  full-time  district  health  officers. 

III.  The  Division  of  Tuberculosis.  Carries  out  an  educational  pro- 
pram  to  prevent  and  suppress  tuberculosis  and  to  develop  anti-tuber- 
culosis agencies — sanatoria,  free  dispensaries  and  visiting  nurse  service 
— ^in  counties  and  cities  throughout  the  State.  Advises  county  authori- 
ties and  especially  trustees  of  county  sanatoria,  in  the  selection  of  sana- 
torium sites,  sanitary  installations,  sanatorium  construction,  staff  or- 
ganization and  operation.  Aids  in  the  development  of  tuberculosis 
dispensaries  and  the  establishment  of  community  nurse  service.  Co- 
operates with  governmental  and  extra-governmental  agencies  in  the 
care  of  returned  tuberculosis  soldiers. 

IV.  The  Division  of  Sanitation.  Conducts  investigations  of  water 
supplies,  and  disposal  of  sewage  and  wastes^  advises  public  officials  in 
the  installation  and  reconstruction  of  water  works  and  sewage  disposal 
plants  and  systems;  investigates  the  source  of  epidemics  of  water  borne 
diseases;  investigates  and  aids  in  the  abatement  of  certain  nuisances. 
Conducts  laboratories  for  water,  sewage  and  waste  analysis. 

\^.  The  Division  of  Vital  Statistics.  Eegisters  all  births,  stillbirths 
and  deaths.  Compiles  vital  statistical  data  for  other  divisions  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Health,  for  other  State  departments  and 
for  Federal  and  extra-governmental  agencies.  Maintains  a  corps  of 
local  registrars  numbering  about  1,800  throughout  the  State.  Furnishes 
blanks,  forms  and  other  supplies  for  local  registration.  Furnishes  certi- 
fied copies  of  certificates  of  all  births  and  deaths  occurring  within  the 
State  and  formal  certificates  of  birth  for  all  properly  registered  children. 

VI.  The  Division  of  Child  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  Nursing. 
Conducts  educational  activities  for  the  promotion  of  work  for  child 
conservation  such  as  child's  clinics,  visiting  nursing  service,  child  wel- 
fare stations,  better  baby  conferences,  etc.  Maintains  clinics  for  the 
after-care  of  victims  of  infantile  paralysis  in  several  sections  of  the 
State.  Assists  in  the  establishment  of  child  welfare  activities  and  local, 
public  health  nursing  services. 

VII.  The  Division  of  Surveys  and  Rural  Hygiene.  Conducts  health 
and  sanitary  surveys  of  mjinicipalities  and  rural  communities  and  re- 
commends improvements  in  existing  sanitary  conditions  and  health 
organization.  Investigates  sanitary  and  health  conditions  in  rural  sec- 
tions, particularly  in  reference  to  water  supplies  and  disposal  of  wastes. 

VIII.  The  Division  of  Diagnostic  Laboratories.  Conducts  a  central 
laboratory  at  Springfield  for  the  diagnosis  of  certain  commuijiicable 
diseases,  and  the  preparation  of  biologic  products  for  the  prevention  and 
care  of  communicable  diseases.  Maintains  branch  laboratories  for  the 
diagnosis  of  communicable  diseases  in  several   sections  of  the  State. 
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Distributes  without  charge,  through  several  hundred  agencies  scattered 
throughout  the  State,  diphtheria  antitoxin,  typhoid  vaccine,  and  other 
curative  and  preventive  agents. 

IX.  The  Division  of  Hotel  and  Lodging  House  Inspection.  Has 
supervision  over  cubic  air  space  and  certain  other  sanitary  conditions 
in  lodging  houses,  boarding  houses,  taverns,  inns,  and  hotels  in  cities  of 
over  100,000  population. 

X.  Division  of  Public  Health  Instruction.  Devoted  to  educational 
activities  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  and  the  promotion  of  health. 
Furnishes  exhibits,  motion  pictures,  and  other  educational  material, 
publishes  circulars  and  pamphlets  and  maintains  regular  news  service 
through  the  newspapers  of  the  State.  Cooperates  in  educational  cam- 
paigns with  all  governmental  and  extra-governmental  agencies. 

XI.  The  Division  of  SociiU  Hygiene.  Conducts  activities  for  the 
prevention  and  suppression  of  venereal  diseases,  especially  in  zones  about 
military  camps  and  cantonments.  Conducts  educational  campaigns  for 
the  prevention  and  suppression  of  social  diseases.  Works  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Government. 

The  more  essential  of  these  divisions  have  been  organized  for  service 
as  extensively  as  legislative  appropriations  would  permit,  while  others, 
though  less  thoroughly  organized  and  manned,  have  been  established 
upon  a  basis  of  reasonable  efficiency  and  one  which  will  permit  effective 
development  in  time  to  come.  Preference  in  the  distribution  of  appro- 
priations has  been  given  to  those  phases  of  work  which  are  basic  and 
fundamental  and  without  which  efficient  public  health  service  would 
be  difficult  if  not  impossible.  In  the  development  of  the  several  divisions, 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  those  things  requisite  in  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  war  in  both  the  military  and  the  civil  population. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  DIVISION 


The  Executive  Division,  including  the  offices  of  the  Director  and 
the  Assistant  Director,  is  the  clearing  house  for  all  of  the  activities  of 
the  various  divisions.  This  division  has  charge  of  the  accounting,  the 
office  methods  and  the  general  records  of  the  department  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief  Clerk,  and  through  this  division  pass  all  mail 
and  other  communications  before  assignment  to  the  other  divisions. 

Connected  intimately  with  this  division  is  the  Division  of  Public 
Health  Instruction,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  eleswhere  in  these 
pages  and,  in  connection  with  which,  there  is  being  developed  a  library 
of  sanitation  and  public  health  with  complete  indexes  of  all  available 
literature. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  Executive  Division  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  organization  of  the  department  and  the  creation 
of  the  several  divisions — an  undertaking  which  was  rendered  the  more 
difficult  by  the  increasing  demand  for  physicians  and  other  men  and 
women  of  technical  training  in  the  Federal  service  and  the  withdrawal 
from  State  service  of  employees  of  previous  experience,  for  the  purpose 
of  enlistment  in  military  activities.  Among  the  more  important  of 
these  losses  were  those  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Sanitation,  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Diagnostic  Laboratories  together  with  some 
of  the  older  and  more  experienced  engineers,  district  health  officers  and 
quarantine  officers. 

The  organization  of  the  department  was  not  completed  when  the 
Executive  Division  was  subjected  to  unusual  demands  incidental  to  war- 
time conditions.  The  Director  of  the  department  has  constantly  cooper- 
ated with  the  offices  of  the  Governor,  the  Adjutant  General  and  of  the 
Provost  Marshal  in  the  medical  organization  and  activities  of  the  various 
exemption  boards  engaged  in  examining  recruits  for  the  new  National 
Army  and  in  the  organization  of  the  district  appeal  boards  and  the 
medical  advisory  boards. 

The  Director  has  also  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  supervision 
of  sanitary  conditions  in  the  zones  surrounding  military  cantonments 
and  particularly  in  a  campaign  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of 
veneral  diseases  in  which  he  has  cooperated  with  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  Army  and  with  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  Much  time  and  attention  have  been  given  to  conferences 
with  other  State  and  National  agencies  in  an  effort  to  conserve  the 
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technical  personnel  of  the  department,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  con- 
tribute with  the  utmost  liberality  to  the  Federal  needs, 

The  Assistant  Director  has  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  coordi- 
nated activities  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Health  and  the  extra-governmental  tuberculosis  agencies  in 
meeting  the  tuberculosis  war  problem  and,  particularly,  with  the  Ameri- 
can Eed  Cross  and  several  Federal  agencies  in  caring  for  the  hundreds 
of  soldiers  who  have  been  returned  to  their  home  communities  in  Illinois 
on  account  of  tuberculosis. 

Regardless  of  these  unusual  activities,  the  various  divisions  are  as 
completely  organized  as  appropriations  and  extising  conditions  will  per- 
mit; each  performing  its  own  specialized  functions  and  all  divisions 
coordinating  as  a  unit  in  protecting  the  lives  and  health  of  the  people. 


DIVISION  OF  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES 

John  J.  Mc Shane,  M.  D.,  Db.  P.  H.,  Chief    . 


The  Division  of  Communicable  Diseases  has  been  organized  under 
a  Division  Chief,  who  takes  the  place  of  a  State  Epidemiologist,  under 
whom  there  is  a  corps  of  six  full-time  district  health  officers  through 
whom  the  division  keeps  in  intimate  touch  with  every  section  of  the 
State.  Each  of  these  district  health  officers  is  assigned  to  his  own  sec- 
tion with  whose  needs  he  is  expected  to  familiarize  himself;  but  the 
entire  corps  may  be  brought  together  at  any  point  in  time  of  emergency* 
All  of  these  officers  are  physicians,  selected  under  civil  service  and  all 
are  required  to  devote  their  full  time  to  their  work.  It  is  the  duty  of 
these  district  health  officers  to  become  conversant  with  the  sanitary  and 
health  conditions  of  their  own  districts;  to  instruct  and  advise  local 
health  authorities;  to  settle  disputed  diagnoses  in  communicable  dis- 
eases; to  investigate  undue  prevalence  of  disease;  to  take  part  in  public 
health  education  and  to  constitute  the  connecting  link  between  the 
central  offices  of  the  department  and  the  counties,  cities  and  communi- 
ties. These  district  health  officers  have  constantly  at  their  command* 
the  specialized  services  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  department. 

While  the  staff  of  six  such  officers  is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  State  in  ordinary  times,  the  plan  itself  is  operating  satis- 
factorily, and  is  guaranteeing  an  infinitely  more  efficient  supervision  of 
the  public  health  and  is  a  far  more  satisfactory  link  between  State  and 
local  health  authorities  than  has  existed  heretofore. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  this  corps  of  district  health  officers 
may  be  materially  increased  so  that  there  will  not  be  a  community  in 
the  State  whose  conditions  will  not  be  familiar  to  the  department  and 
which  will  not  feel  the  influence  of  those  agencies  which  the  State  has 
provided  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  people.  The  present 
staflf  is  so  constantly  occupied  in  meeting  emergencies  throughout  th<»^ 
State  that  they  have  little  time  for  the  equally  important  functions  of 
constructive  public  health  work  such  as  the  development  of  efficient 
health  departments  in  their  districts  and  public  health  educational  work. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  Civil  Administrative  Code  on  July  1, 
1917,  and  with  the  reorganization  of  communicable  disease  work,  all  of 
those  activities  essential  to  a  full  jneasure  of  health  protection  carried 
out  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  were  retained  and  extended  in  keeping 
with  more  advanced  ideas  of  preventive  medicine.     At  the  same  time> 
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many  new  functions,  never  before  undertaken  in  the  State,  have  been 
added. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  newer  undertakings  in  the 
control  of  conmiunicable  diseases  have  been  in  the  promulgation  and 
enforcement  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  control  of  venereal  diseases 
and  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  These  rules  require  the  reporting  of  all 
cases  of  open  tuberculosis  and  of  syphilis,  gonorrhea  and  chanchoid  and 
impose  certain  delinite  restrictions  in  the  care  of  such  cases  so  that  they 
shall  cease  to  be  menaces  to  the  public  health.  While  these  rules  were 
leiidored  doubly  essential  on  account  of  the  importance  of  these  par- 
ticular diseases  in  time  of  war,  they  are  not  unreasonably  drastic  and 
are  of  such  character  as  should  be  generally  enforced  when  peace  is 
again  attained. 

While  special  activities  in  the  fields  of  venereal  diseases  and  of 
tul)erculo.sis  have  been  assigned  to  divisions  created  for  the  purpose, 
such  activities,  in  reality,  constitute  a  large  part  of  communicable 
disease  work,  far  too  long  neglected  in  Illinois. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  Division  of  Communicable  Diseases  has 
established  a  svsteni  of  card  records  of  all  communicable  diseases  re- 
I)orted  to  the  division,  making  it  possible  to  ascertain  at  a  glance  the 
number  of  cases  reported  in  any  section  of  the  State  or  in  the  entire 
State  for  any  month  or  during  the  entire  year.  The  recent  appointment 
of  the  Director  of  the  Department  as  Collaborating  Epidemiologist  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  authorizes  the  department 
to  furnish  to  local  health  authorities  franked  postal  cards  for  the 
reciuired  reports.  Since  local  health  officers  are  notoriously  underpaid 
and  since  they  are  frequently  required  to  meet  such  expenses  as  postage 
in  their  official  work  from  their  own  pockets,  it  is  believed  that  this 
arrangement  for  the  free  Federal  transmission  of  reports  will  result  in 
more  complete  registration  of  communicable  diseases  than  ever  obtained 
before. 

ft  i^  very  clear  that,  in  some  communities  in  the  State,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  cases  of  communicable  diseases  are  now  reported 
although  there  is  a  general  improvement  in  this  particular.  It  stili 
hapjwns,  not  infrequently,  however,  that  there  are  more  deaths  reported 
from  a  given  disease  than  the  total  number  of  cases  of  that  disease 
reported  to  the  Division  of  Communicable  Diseases.  The  causes  of  this 
unfortunate  condition  are  perhaps  several  in  numl)er.  Directly  the  fault 
seems  to  lie  with  the  negligence  of  attending  physicians.  It  is  due  in 
])art,  however,  to  the  lack  of  organization,  inefficiency  and  lack  of  per- 
manent headquarters  of  local  health  departments  in  many  sections  of 
the  State.  It  is  ])robable  that  the  reporting  of  communicable  diseases 
would  be  far  more  complete  if  required  by  statute  rather  than  through 
rules  of  the  department  promulgated  imder  its  general  powers.  Such  a 
statute  would  reduce  the  possibility  of  question  of  authority  and  would 
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materially  increase  the  presumption  of  legal  knowledge  of  requirements 
on  the  part  of  the  physician. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  eases  of  the  principal 
coniniunieable  diseases  reported  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918, 
compared  with  the  reports  of  the  same  diseases  during  the  previous  year. 
In  considering  this  table,  several  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind;  first, 
that  the  reports  of  communicable  diseases  in  Illinois  are  not  complete; 
second,  that  tbe  reporting  of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis  was  not  mandatory 
until  Xovem))er,  1917,  and,  third,  that,  while  tuberculosis '  has  been 
classed  as  a  reportable  disease  in  the  f)ast,  insistence  was  not  placed 
upon  such  reporting  until  August,  1917. 

CASES    PRINCIPAL   COMMUNICABLE    DISEASES  .REPORTED    1916-1917    AND 

1917-1918 


Diseases. 


Year 

Year 

ending 

ending 

June, 

June, 

1918. 

1917. 

Diseases. 


Year 

ending 

June, 

1917. 


Diphtheria 

Gonorrhea 

Malaria 

Measles 

Epidemic  meningitis 
Acute  poliomyelitis. 


12,248 

13,716 

2,883 

(Note) 

2,559 

394 

29,191 

49,945 

591 

247 

883 

934 

Scarlet  fever 

Smallpox 

Syphilis 

TiiDerculosis  of  lunes 

Tuberculosis  other  lojrms 
Typhoid  fever 


27,534 

5,864 

(Note) 

10,788 

418 

5,130 


Note. — Syphilis  and  gonorrhea  were  not  reported  prior  to  November,  1917. 

SMALLPOX 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  tlie  number  of  cases  of  small- 
pox during  each  year  of  the  past  decade.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  disease  has  been  generally  mild  in  character  and,  on  that  account, 
tlie  people  have  lost  their  fear  of  the  disease  to  a  large  extent  and  have 
neglected  protection  by  means  of  vaccination.  Mild  cases  have  not  been 
reported  and  the  disease  has  usually  obtained  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
communitv  before  its  nature  has  l)een  discovered.  Havinfij  obtained  so 
general  a  foot-hold,  it  has  frequently  spread  through  communities, 
difficult  of  suppression  until  all  non-immune  persons  have  been  affected. 

Unfortunately,  this  very  mild  type  of  smallpox  may  at  any  time, 
and  for  reasons  not  satisfactorily  explained,  become  malignant  and 
deadly  in  character.  The  calamity  which  this  reversion  to  the  former 
deadly  type  of  the  disease  would  entail  might  be  avoided  if  vaccination 
could  be  made  general  and  mandatory.  However,  there  is  at  this  time 
a  determined  opposition  to  this  safe  and  remarkably  efficient  means  of 
prevention  on  the  part  of  some  classes  or  sects  of  people. 

During  the  winter  months  of  1917-1918,  smallpox,  was  especially 
prevalent  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  with  severe  epidemics  in 
and  about  Harrisburg,  Collinsville,  Alton  and  Quincy.  In  these,  as  in 
several  other  localities,  general  vaccination  was  secured  under  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  department  and,  as  a  result,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  disease 
will  not  occur  in  epidemic  form  in  these  communities  for  several  3'ears 
to  oome.  Unfortunately  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  tlie  case  in  the  larger 
portion  of  the  State. 

The  mildness  of  the  type  of  smallpox  that  has  prevailed  in  the 
State  during  the  year  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  with  8,116  reported 
cases,  there  have  been  but  8  deaths — a  mortality  of  less  than  0.1  per 
cent. 

DIPHTHERIA 

Throughout  the  State,  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number 
of  cases  of  diphtheria  reported  during  the  year,  but  in  Chicago  the 
disease  was  unusually  prevalent  during  the  fall  and  winter.  In  fact, 
the  number  of  cases  in  Chicago  was  so  great  that  the  appropriation 
available  for  the  purchase  of  antitoxin  for  distribution  in  that  city  was 
exhausted  before  January  1,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  suspend 
further  free  distribution  by  the  State  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  certain  instances,  the  employment  of  the  Schick  test  to  de- 
termine immunity  to  diphtheria,  supplemented  by  prophylactic  or  im- 
munizing doses  of  antitoxin,  has  enabled  the  division  to  cheek  the 
spread  of  the  disease  when  it  has  appeared  in  schools  and  institutions. 

The  action  of  the  division  in  taking  cultures  from  the  throats  of 
children,  where  epidemics  have  threatened,  has  brought  to  light  many 
individuals  who  were  found  to  be  "carriers'^  of  the  disease.  The  isola- 
tion of  these  "carriers"  and  other  precautionary  measures  placed  the 
situation  promptly  under  control. 

SCARLET   FEVER 

The  decrease  in  scarlet  fever  diiring  the  year  has  been  very  strik- 
ing, there  being  only  about  7,500  cases  reported  as  compared  with 
27,500  for  the  year  previous.  There  have  been  no  extensive  epidemics 
anywhere  in  the  State,  and,  wherever  the  disease  has  appeared,  strict 
quarantine,  and  systematic  examination  of  school  children  served  to 
control  the  outbreaks. 

TYPHOID  FEVER 

While  the  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  reported  during  tlie 
year  was  smaller  than  in  the  preceding  year,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  number  of  Widal  tests  made  in  the  laboratory  and  the  quan- 
tity of  typhoid  vaccine  distributed  by  the  State  were  both  increased. 
Whether  this  means  that  the  reports  were  less  complete  than  during  the 
previous  year,  or  whether  it  indicates  that  more  general  use  of  vaccine 
and  more  frequent  recourse  to  laboratory  diagnosis  served  to  decrease 
the  incidence  of  the  disease,  is  open  to  conjecture. 

During  the  year,  arrangements  were  made  to  distribute  a  mixture  of 
the  vaccines  of  typhoid  and  paratyphoids  A  and  B,  in  place  of  the  sim- 
ple typhoid  vaccine  distributed  in  the  past. 
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Further  reference  to  serious  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  at  Moline 
and  Decatur  and  of  apparently  water-borne  intestinal  disease  at  Peoria, 
is  made  in  the  report  of  the  Division  of  Sanitation. 

MEASLES 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  reports  of  the  prevalence  of  measles 
for  both  the  past  year  and  the  preceding  year  were  exceedingly  incom- 
plete. Mild  cases  of  this  disease,  readily  lecogiiized  by  the  mother  and 
popularly  regarded. as  harmless  in  character,  are  frequently  treated  with- 
out calling  a  physician  and  the  casi*s  consequently  remain  unreported. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  measles  has  been  far  less  prevalent  dur- 
ing the  past  year  than  during  the  year  preceding. 

The  seriousness  of  measles  as  a  forerunner  of  complications  and 
other  diseases  as  well  as  the  relatively  high  mortality  from  the  disease 
itself,  should  suggest  more  attention  to  it  on  the  part  of  physicians, 
health  officers  and  parents.  Measles,  particularly  among  adults,  is 
notorious  in  lighting  up  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

EPIDEMIC    MENINGITIS 

With  the  exception  of  epidemics  of  meningitis  at  Virden,  Macoupin 
County,  and  at  Waukegaii,  Ijake  County,  this  diseases  has  prevailed  less 
than  usual  throughout  the  State  during  the  past  year.  The  outbreak 
at  Virden  began  in  February,  1918,  and  continued  throughout  March 
and  April  with  a  total  of  18  cases  and  with  eight  deaths,  a  mortality  of 
33%  per  cent,  which  is  a  little  less  than  the  average  mortality  for  this 
disease. 

ACUTE  POLIOMYELITIS 

During  the  fiscal  year  191G-1917,  acute  poliomyelitis  or  infantile 
paralysis,  spread  over  Illinois  causing  grave  alarm  on  account  of  the 
serious  epidemics  of  that  disease  occurring  in  the  eastern  states.  Dur- 
ing that  year,  there  were  upward  of  1,000  cases  in  Illinois.  During 
the  past  year  the  number  of  cases  decreased,  but  the  disease  was  more 
widely  disseminated  throughout  the  State.  Epidemic  proportions  were 
not  reached  in  any  section  of  the  State  except  in  Chicago  and  DeKalb. 

The  excedingly  interesting  and  valuable  services  in  the  clinical 
treatment  and  after-care  of  the  victims  of  infantile  paralysis,  carried 
out  by  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  Nursing,  will 
be  referred  to  in  the  report  of  that  division. 

MALARIA 

In  the  early  history  of  Illinois,  malaria  was  generally  prevalent 
throughout  the  State,  particularly  in  the  southern  and  central  portions, 
80  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  almost  universal  dip- 
ease  and  innumerable  vague  ailments  were  attributed  to  it.  While  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  hn?  steadily  decreased,  it  is  still  to  be  found 
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at  all  times  in  certain  sections  of  the  State  and  is  looked  upon  so  much 
as  a  matter-of-course  tliat  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  reports  of 
its  prevalence  as  a  communicable  disease.  On  this  account,  the  figures 
shown  in  the  reports  of  malaria  to  tlie  Division  of  Communicable  Dis- 
eases have  no  significance  except  that  they  indicate  that  the  persistent 
policy  of  education  adopted  by  the  department  is  beginning  to  bear 
some  fruit. 

During  1917  questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  of  the  physicians  in 
groups  of  counties  in  Southern  Illinois  asking  for  reports  on  all  cases 
of  malaria  coming  under  their  care  during  several  months  preceding. 
The  counties  included  were:  Alexander,  Massac,  Union,  Pope,  Saline, 
Williamifon,  Jackson,  St.  Clair,  Clark,  Cumberland,  Effingham,  Fay- 
ette, Pulaski,  Clinton,  Crawford,  Jasper,  and  Adams.  The  reports  were 
not  uniform  or  complete  but  it  is  significant  that  individual  physicians 
practicing  in  small  counties  or  in  rural  communities  reported  from  50 
to  500  cases  under  their  care. 

The  destruction  or  treatment  of  pools  of  stagnant  water  or  other 
breeding  places  of  mosquitos,  and  this  upon  a  large  scale  after  careful 
investigation  of  the  malaria  problem,  is  one  of  the  sanitary  undertakings 
of  the  future  which  will  result  in  a  great  saving  of  human  life,  a 
material  reduction  of  illness  as  well  as  an  economic  and  commercial 
saving  of  the  first  magnitude. 

As  intimated  in  previous  pages,  the  reports  of  tuberculosis  are 
very  incomplete  owing  to  the  fact  that  insistence  upon  the  reporting  of 
this  disease  was  not  made  until  the  past  year,  and  this  is  true,  even  to  a 
greater  extent,  in  regard  to  venereal  diseases  which  w^ere  not  reportable 
until  November,  1917. 

Further  discussion  of  tuberculosis  and  venereal  diseases  will  be 
found  in  the  reports  of  the  Divisions  of  Tu1)erculosis  and  of  Social 
Hygiene. 

THE    COST  OF   COM^IUXICABLE   DISEASES 

It  is  impossible  to  measure,  by  any  means  readily  appreciated  by 
the  public,  the  sum  total  of  human  suffering  and  human  life  demanded 
each  year  by  communicable  diseases.  Each  human  life,  however,  has  a 
definite  cash  value  not  only  to  the  individual  and  his  dependents;  but 
to  the  cr.mnuinity  as  w^ell,  while  the  time  of  the  wage  earner,  the  cost 
of  medical  care  and  of  funerals  may  be  readilv  reckoned  in  dollars  and 
cents  and  the  story  told  in  the  sordid,  commercial  terms  of  monetary 
value  is  understandable  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people. 

Since,  as  a  general  proposition,  communicable  diseases  are  pre- 
ventable diseases — since  illness  and  death  from  these  diseases  is  largely 
avoidable  through  generally  known  methods  of  prophylaxis — we  must 
regard  the  tremendous  loss  to  the  counties  of  Illinois  shown  in  the 
table  presented  here — a  cost  of  approximately  $155,000,000  per  year — 
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as  being  a  preventahle  Joss — a  loss  to  which  an  intelligent  and  far-seeing 
State  does  not  have  to  submit. 

But  even  this  tremendous  cost — an  annual  cost  averaging  6.01  per 
cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  county's  wealth — does  not  express 
all  of  even  the  major  part  of  the  cost  of  communicable  disease.  It  is 
only  supplemental  to  the  greater  expense — ^the  indefinite  value  of  human 
life  unnecessarily  sacrific-ed,  of  human  suffering  unnecessarily  home,  of 
human  grief  unnec*essarily  inflicted  upon  the  men,  the  women  and  the 
children  who  constitute  the  State. 

There  has  been  a  disposition,  in  generations  past,  to  look  upon  dis- 
ease and  untimely  death  as  inevitable;  a  burden  imposed  for  some 
mysterious  reason  upon  mankind  by  an  all-wise  Providence.  The  ad- 
vance of  preventive  medicine  has  con\ineed  us  that  men  and  women 
need  not  bend  their  necks  in  helpless  submission  to  communicable  dis- 
eases nor  even  to  many  ailments  which  are  neither  infectious  or  con- 
tagious and  which  may  be  ])revented  by  a  more  intelligent  adjustment 
of  living  and  working  conditions. 

Public  health  is  purchasable  and  the  community  may  have  as  much 
health  or  as  little  health  as  the  people  are  willing  to  pay  for.  This 
control  of  health  by  generous  expenditure  of  money  in  the  employment 
of  men  expert  in  the  creation  of  health  and  the  prevention  of  disease, 
can  lx»  illustrated  no  lK»ttor  than  in  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  In  Hiis  undertaking,  the  French  Government  failed,  not 
through  lack  of  engineering  skill,  but  on  account  of  the  ravages  of 
coniinunicable  disease.  The  brilliant  success  of  the  American  people 
in  this  same  undertaking  was  due  to  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
for  the  suppression  of  disease.  By  a  similar  intelligent  program,  by 
the  expenditure  of  moderate  amounts  of  money  for  the  creation  of  ade- 
quate public  health  machinery'  now  made  possible  under  salutary  state 
laws,  Illinois  can  reduce  tremendouslv  the  burden  of  communicable 
disease  which  now  rests  so  heavily  upon  her  people. 

The  accompanying  table,  based  largely  upon  deaths  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1918,  indicates  that  the  estimated  cost  of  ill- 
ness and  deaths  from  communicable  diseases  has  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $24.67  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State.  Students 
of  preventive  medicine  declare  that  a  tax  of  one  dollar  per  capita  per 
annum  will  furnish  efficient  public  health  organization  and  adequate 
health  protection.  As  previously  stated,  the  average  financial  cost  of 
communicable  diseases  each  year  amounts  to  6.01  per  .cent  the  assessed 
property  valuation  in  the  county.  In  one  county,  this  cost  amounts  to 
30  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation.  In  other  words,  in  a  period  of 
throe  and  one-third  vears,  the  loss  occasioned  bv  communicable  disease 
in  that  countv  would  amount  to  the  total  taxable  wealth.  And  this  loss 
is  preventable  and  unnecessary. 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  communicable  diseases  are  not  reported 
as  fully  as  they  should  be  in  many  sections  of  the  State  (and  this  is 
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J0( 

HI 
I« 

i 

28C 

»1( 

OK 

sac 

lS.4t 
8.51 

2.5( 
2.6t 

Is 

2.58 

IS 

«.2I 
8.5! 

i.ee 

ft.7« 

,1S 

4.1! 
3.61 

e.o( 
2;ei 

Ii 

17!  9! 

3.0. 
4.8: 

3.02 
1.7; 

1 

18.  £: 

2.45 
2.42 
2.33 
ZK 
1.43 
4.7i 

12OMI 
209; 

281 
15  54 

is 

18  2: 

B  IS 

Hi 

121. 

18  19 

20  53 

21  27 

Kit 

|i 

297 

ii! 

!!! 

315 

4«IK 

III 

if, 

. 

lao 

ax 

vn. 

1,815 
60 

• 

80( 

1 

M« 

81, 

M« 

Aff 

^i'tio 

^■1S 

'241 

^ 

G.lOO 
800 

800 

30 

3;S 

»-8Jj 

S 

S80 

100 

'» 

240 
240 

80S 

77H 

M! 

371 

2« 
US 

\'^ 
^% 

33* 
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's« 
3s: 

■| 

1,021 

i:398 

7a 
fi7; 

1 

3SC 

wi 

ew 
4a 

i 

«a 

931 

i4( 
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4a 

23 

5,2« 

W 

2S( 

im 
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1.81.' 

38 

l.MO 
4,000 

i 
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MD 

HI 
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M,SSO 
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45 
48 
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t.iixi 

"'S 

49 
60 

sa 

'ax 
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Principal  preventable  diseases. 


(8) 

Whoop- 
ing 
Cough. 


(9) 


Diph- 
theria. 


(61C) 


Menin* 
gitis. 


(63D) 


Poliomy- 
elitis. 


(^8-35, 90) 
Tubercu- 
losis and 
Chr. 
Bron- 
chitis. 


(91-92) 


Pneu- 
monia. 


Total. 


Per  cent 

of 

Per 

assessed 

capita 

valua- 

loss. 

tion. 

I     190 

6d0 

14,700 

15,000 

l,ft20 

2,660 

80 

13,650 


4,750 
2,600 

14,750 

10,500 
7,010 
4,600 
2,300 
4,200 
130 

18,900 

1,050 

740 

5,260 

10,300 
3,650 
1,520 
4,200 
4,750 
4,200 
3,150 
6,850 
6,3.50 
8,000 
1,950 


1736,220 


I   50 

1,600 

24,000 

2,400 

800 

900 

800 


1,725 
4,000 

800 

13,600 

13,600 

6,600 

800 

800 
2,400 
2,400 
19,200 
1,200 
4,800 
3,200 
9,800 

800 
1,600 
1,600 

275 
3,200 
2,400 
24,800 
5,600 
8,150 
7,200 


SI, 156,625 


I  2,775 
60 


60 


1,815 

360 

19,960 

660 


S425,700 


I  1,600 

800 

3,200 


800 
800 


60 
60 

800 

800 

12,705 

360 

3,760 

10,600 
50 

2,260 
50 

120 

120 

800 

2,400 

60 

1,816 

3,630 
240 

1,600 

120 

800 
800 

100 

1,600 

2,400 

800 

50 


(461,600 


I  209,600 
235,800 

2,829,600 
380,900 
144,100 
445,400 
52,400 
419,200 
104,800 
602,600 
235,800 

1,663,700 
665,000 

1,729,200 

78,600 

52,400 

327,600 

26,200 

2,638,600 
396,100 
458,500 
792,200 

1,414,800 
144,100 
458,900 
157,200 
419,200 
366,800 
366,800 

1,244,500 
877,700 

1,306,900 
196,500 


$114,905,500 


169,160 

94,640 

560,560 

76,440 

32, 760 J 

59,860 

7,280 

87,360 

36,400 

116,480 

43,680 

643,340 

174,720 

382,200 

32,760 

18,200 

80,060 

14,560 

723,440 

127,400 

120,120 

72,800 

404,850 

54,600 

25,480 

43,680 

80,350 

59,725 

75,900 

436,800 

257,900 

538,450 

91,000 


130,009,360 


S  293,120 

347,900 

3,580,135 

581,350 

186,640 

575,435 

221,410 

993,470 

148,745 

781,470 

295,255 

2,541,090 

1,102,305 

2,261,705 

125,230 

80,220 

450,600 

47,685 

3,739,035 

558,240 

618,805 

1,121,200 

1,928,410 

276,630 

500,295 

254,990 

663,635 

507,050 

471,220 

1,842,920 

1,644,770 

1,969,790 

330,725 


1154,881,685 


3.67 
1.73 
8.68 

10.  f  8 
1.52 
5.01 

11.38 

37.61 
4.45 

10.03 
6.11 

11.03 

19.38 
5.72 
2.06 
1.53 
3.09 
.61 

10.56 
3.21 
2.99 

23.84 
5.09 
5.71 
3.27 
4.77 
9.83 
8.28 
2.51 
6.20 

17.36 
5.31 
2.41 


6.01 


120  04 

12  49 

38  74 

24  38 

11  40 

20  10 

19  74 

60  19 

15  24 

26  06 

18  49 

30  90 

29  91 

21  30 

8  43 

7  97 

14  50 

4  72 

25  64 

14  49 

17  86 

51  30 

21  98 

16  53 

21  36 

13  59 

25  83 

21  99 

13  66 

20  06 

26  36 

26  23 

16  13 

124  67 

70 
71 
72 
73, 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 


—30  A  C 


^ 
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THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   PUBLIC    HEALTH 


PRINCU'AL.  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES   REPORTED  IN   ILLiINOIS   DURING 
FISCAL  YEAR,  JULY  1,   1917.  TO  JUNE  80.  1918,  INCLUSIVE. 


Counties  with  important 
cities  and  towns. 


Adams  County 

Quincu 

Alexanacr  County. .. 

Cairo 

Bond  County 

Boono  Coimty 

Brown  County 

Bureau  County 

Caliioun  County 

Carroll  County 

Cas«  County 

Champaign  County.. 

Chajnpaiffn 

Urbana 

Christian  County 

Clark  County 

Clay  County 

Clinton  County 

CoIosCmmty 

Mattoon 

Cook  County 

Chicago 

Chieaffo  Height*.... 

Cicero 

Evanston 

Afaywood 

Oak  Park 

Blue  Mand 

Crawford  County 

Cumberland  County. 
DeKalb  County..... 

DeKalb 

De Witt  County 

Douglas  County 

DuPagp  County 

Edgar  County 

Edwards  County 

Effingham  County. . . 

Fayette  County 

Ford  County 

Franklin  County 

Fulton  County 

Canton 

Gallatin  County 

Greene  County 

Grundy  County 

Hamilton  County. . . 

Hancock  County 

Hardin  County 

Henderson  County. . 
Henry  County 

Kewanre 

Iroquois  County 

Jackson  County 

Jasper  Coimty 

Jefferson  County 

Mt.  Vernon 

Jersey  County 

JoDavicss  County. . . 

Johnson  County 

Kane  County 

A  urora 

Elain [ 

Kankakee  Coimty. . . 

Kankakee 

Kendall  Cmmty 

KnoN  County 

Galesburg.' 


(1) 


(4) 


-^^ 

^ 
"S 

S 


(5) 


K 

O 
P. 


GO 


(6) 


m 

1 

1:5 


(7)  ;  (8) 


a> 

> 


P*6C 


•  O  3  *» 


CO 
o 

DC 


.a 


(9) 

(61C) 

(63D) 

(28-35) 

« 

o 

■ 

•S 

•Sg-S 

3 

cr. 
*5 

t 

5 

•a 

■a 

s 

o 

uberc 
and  C 
Bron( 

Q 

:€ 

(U 

^ 

41 

7 
5 

8 


18 

2 

15 

1 

16 

9 

5 

6 

24 

13 

18 

45 

gs 

306 

idS 

6 


5 
5 

20 
4 
5 
9 
21 
S 
1 
8 
8 

11 
8 

24 

48 
7 


4 
1 
3 
3 
8 

12 
1 
9 
i 
9 

13 
8 

10 
/ 

18 
3 
6 

16 
S 

i 

29 
96 


46 
44 


6 


4 

5 
10 

1 
14 

7 


1, 


7 

42 

2 

/ 


21 


7 

4 

2 

12 

5 

85 

66 


13 
1 
4 
8 


1 


6 
36 
14 

5 


11 


6 


410 
St9 
21 
16 
29 
23 

9 
68 

1 

3 
36 
37 
It 

6 
64 
18 


147 
15 

/ 
385 
570 

/ 

9 


4 

5 

21 

11 


21 

3 

1 

64 

1 

5 

102 

7 

206 

133 

16 

27 

28 


34 
35 
51 
15 
36 

9 

39 

244 

1 
30 

9 
31 
58 
11 
17 

9 

4 

11 

9 

6 
27 

e 


277 

35 

74 

171 

75 

69 

21 

8 

89 

10 

9 

68 

17 

16 

22 

99 

18 

117 

15 

1 

432 

66 

85 

3 

12 

107 

19 

52 

42 

32 

267 

a,") 

75 

•'^ 

// 

16 

66 

5 

9 

124 

22 

14 

156 

8 

26 

108 

5 

26 

13 

29 

14 

448 

23 

193 

1S9 

10 

8 

3,344 

3,664 

7,027 

3,309 

3,960 

6,763 

99 

67 

94 

91 

68 

9 

HI 

S4 

961 

96 

19 

69 

306 

68 

S07 

3 

9 

39 

60 

8 

116 

66 

17 

40 

154 

34 

129 

19 

19 

66 

24 

6 

24 

41 

9 

27 

166 

19 

166 

91 

5 

72 

8 

22 

73 

4 

8 

15 

72 

20 

22 

14 

33 

50 

86 

9 

59 

536 

112 

98 

86 

16 

31 

62 

2 

15 

46 

13 

63 

51 

8 

51 

6 

10 

11 

216 

32 

39 

14 

135 

141 

6 

496 

26 

127 

146 

// 

60 

38 

22 

90 

19 

56 

23 

100 

13 

8 

41 

54 

10 

7 

48 

7 

65 

73 

70 

101 

16 

46 

1 

10 

319 

121 

483 

913 

16 

/77 

37 

U 

W 

106 

118 

16 

16 

70 

41 

7 

44 

234 

38 

61 

41 

7 

U 

(91-92) 


88 

8S 

10 

8 

2 

13 

19 

42 

3 

4 

7 

51 

7 

24 

13 

3 

4 

22 

39 

96 

7,985 

7,999 

999 

40 

96 

16 

78 

13 

2 

5 

29 

17 

3 

6 

12 

14 

2 

44 

8 

8 

19 

45 

8 

2 

39 

1 

1 

18 
2 


20 

19 

9 

30 


8 

4 

3 

11 

2 

67 

19 

93 

86 

63 

2 

9 

f 


386 

S4S 

i4 

4 

1 


6 


8 


3 

1 

702 

696 

H 

6 
3 
10 
8 
6 


11 
5 
2 
2 
7 
1 


3 


18 
18 


13 


6 

11 


7 

9 

10 

4 

t 

3 

1 

7 

6 

22 

9 

12,509 

/f.570 

6 

14 

3 

8 

10 

IS 

13 

8 

1 


1 
8 
17 
2 
5 


1 

5 

19 

4 


7 
6 
/ 
6 

U 
1 

16 
9 
7 
1 
4 

20 
9 
9 

39 
8 
1 
4 
/ 


c 
E 

o 

a 


1 


8 


9 
2 
6 


10 
2 


6 
3 


5,642 

6,S98 

3 

6 


99 


3 

1 
2 

■  •  • 

6 
12 
3 
4 
1 


5 
30 

4 


2 

4 
2 


8 
1 
1 
2 
9 


17 


6 
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PRINCIPAL  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES  REPORTED  IN  ILLINOIS— Continued. 


Counties  with  important 
cities  and  towns. 

(1) 

(4 

i 

(6) 

i 

GO 

(  ) 

(7) 

i 

(8) 

• 

1 

Q 

(61C) 

• 

1 

(63D) 

! 

(28^) 

ill 
|ll 

(91-92) 

• 

1 

Lake  County 

66 
t8 
23 
W 

1 

4 
/ 
18 
/ 
S 
6 
62 
6 
5 

35 
16 
59 
SO 
222 
567 

68 

57 

i 

9 
39 
18 
74 

1 
47 

'i 

5 
8 
52 
36 
18 
11 
14 
281 

gos 

42 

9 

77 

185 

il 

783 

S48 

6 

1 

40 

67 

99 

111 

8 

81 

238 

% 

10 

118 

iS 

34 

6 

7 

4 

11 

30 

15 

5 

40 
SM 
74 
111 
$6 
S7 
18 

143 
10 

176 

61 

9 

"m 

43 
57 
61 

124 

7/ 

134 

218 

68 

16 

117 

// 

1 

11 
10 
52 
133 
177 
81 
20 
34 

""25 

91 

St 

19 

52 

135 

91 

6 

107 

15 

8 

•  18 

69 

16 

241 

69 

10 

4 
1 

3 
f 

6 

16 

5 

20 

10 

.3 

Waukeoan 

LaSalle  County 

LaSttile 

24 

Ottawa    

Streaior 

1 
31 

■"29 

S8 
3 
3 
18 
26 
22 
18 

14 

36 

244 

60 

S6 

18 

/ 

1 

3 

i 

22 

1 

f 

i 

3 

2 

1 
2 

t 

9 
6 
5 
18 
17 
2 

Lawrence  County 

I>ee  County 

6 
5 

Livingston  County 

Losan  County 

24 

7 

96 
29 
38 

2 
6 
6 

•■•••• 
1 

1 

7 
6 

Lincoln 

Macon  County 

1 

Decatur 

Macoupin  County 

Madison  County 

4 

6 
t 

6 
21 

i 

11 

7 
1 

A  Iton 

OranileCUy 

Marion  County 

14 

CeTUralia 

Marshall  County 

i 

9 

3 

"22 
3 

6 

3 

i 

1 

12 
18 
50 

1 

24 

7 

""35 
49 

u 

465 
35 
16 

479 
67 

183 
9 

111 

242 

3 

79 

87 

H 
34 

194 
259 
176 
7 
10 
144 

10 

66 

1 

59 

18 

17 

7 

8 

92 

9 

32 

62 

S8 

16 

23 

95 

69 

20 

21 

29 

2 

8 

1 

3 

Mason  County 

4 

5 

17 

30 

12 

6 

4 

5 

7 

8 

79 

SS 

3 

4 

9 

7 

8 

8 

13 

1 

3 

10 
2 
9 

18 
8 
3 
2 

Mo^ac  County 

16 
16 
30 
44 

14 
3 

2 

McDonough  County 

McHenry  County, 

Mcl>ean  County 

20 

3 
2 

7 
4 
4 

5 
30 

Bloominoton 

Men<ird  County 

Mercer  County 

8 

Monroe  County 

4 

24 

7 

4 

2 

15 

266 

1^ 

7 

14 

9 

'"25 
25 
2 
142 
76 
69 
36 
47 

S4 
4 
8 
7 
7 
216 

87 
110 

26 

10 

'J 

10 

77 

to 

9 

3 

S 

16 

11 

1 

Montgomery  County 

Morcran  County 

4 

10 
6 
2 
52 
1 
1 
5 
9 
3 
1 
1 
3 
5 
4 

15 

8 

10 

7 

48 

19 

I 

2 

2 

4 

Jacksonville    

Moultrie  County 

1 

2 

Oele  County 

7 

Peoria  County 

3 

s 
1 

2 

Peoria 

■ 

Perry  County 

2 

Piatt  Coimty 

11 

Pike  County 

i 

10 

Pooe  County 

2 

Pulaski  County 

3 

15 

19 

148 

4 

44 

4 

8 

419 

111 

96 

4 

38 

11 

26 

38 

1,151 

479 

470 

125 

979 

68$ 

102 

12 

210 

21 

305 

14s 

61 

79 

6 

29 

916 

707 

19 

515 

18S 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

Putnam  County 

Randolph  County 

Richland  County 

26 

3 

157 

lie 

U 
12 
72 
61 
4 
4 
ID 

38 

11 

193 

7S 

74 

3 

35 

18 

10 

3 

12 

13 

161 

7/ 

$6 

24 

It 

18 

5 

2 

58 

6 

28 

7 

6 

50 

7 

163 

30 

250 

96 

116 

7 

206 

161 

26 

44 

44 

13 

90 

16 

18 

13 

10 

74 

16 

51 

370 

109 

185 

64 

It 

6 

2 

Rock  Island  County 

Moline 

2 
t 

6 

10 

9 

18 
6 
8 
1 
3 
t 
1 

Rock  Island 

Saline  County 

14 

Sangamon  Coimty 

Svrinfffield 

26 

14 

Schuyler  County 

Scott  County 

1 

Shelby  County 

2 

11 
» 

2 

f 

37 
8 
/ 

10 

37 

29 

436 

ISS 

ISS 

21 

// 

50 

6 

66 

66 

4t 

10 

18 

7 

5 

9 

2 

8 

Stark  County 

St.  Clair  County 

17 

a 

10 
12 

9 
18 

f 
24 
45 
SO 

6 
16 

2 

1 

t 

5 

BeUtvilU 

East  St.  Louis 

t 

2 

/ 
3 
5 
1 

Stephenson  County 

Freeport 

62 

Tazewell  County 

3 

Pekin 

Union  County 

6 
68 

1 
1 
4 
8 

Vermilion  County 

DanviUe 

7 
t 

4 
2 

0 

18 

Wabash  County 

9 

Warren  County 

9 

Monmouth 

6 

Washington  County 

Wayne  uonnty 

12 

8 

2 

1 

1 

2 
5 

^ 
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PRINCIPAL.  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES  REPORTED  IN  ILLINOIS — Concluded. 


Counties  with  important 
cities  and  towns. 


(1) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(61C) 

(ft3D) 

(28-^) 

■ 

• 

9 

M 

• 

43 

i9 

4^ 

osis 

ronlc 

itis. 

St.* 
o  o 

• 

i9 

O 
A. 

• 

m 

1^ 

^ 

A 

«« 

i 

a 

|j2 

•3 

"3 
6 

•ss 

1 

•g. 

1 

§ 

"3 

ubei 
and 
Bro 

f^ 

^ 

CO 

:3 

00 

p^ 

Q 

S 

Pu 

^         1 

(91-M) 


s 

a 


White  County 

Whiteside  County. . 
Will  County 

Joliet 

Williamson  County. 
Whxnebago  County . 

RoAforu 

OampOrntU 

Woodford  County. . 


Total. 


13 
4 

45 
5 

15 
17 

20 
107 

1 
118 

25 
52 

9 
15 

6 

4 

2 

17 

2 

7 

523 

150 

177 

161 

5 

2 

11 

6 

4 

/77 

46 

m 

73 

/ 

i 

5 

29 

330 

436 

26 

87 

4.5 

6 

5 

15 

8 

82 

715 

726 

124 

106 

16 

27 

5 

37 

S69 

t66 

87 

^ 

6 

srr 

to 

484 

6B9 
7 

S 
85 

67 
3 

€ 
11 

2 

14 

1 

7 

1,942 

835 

6,278 

20,498 

7,584 

14,306 

11,000 

568 

883 

13,417 

5 
10 


12 
184 


12 


6,298 


Note. — ^The  foregoing  table  was  made  from  daily  reports.  That  on  page  467 
was  made  from  daily  reports  and  replies  to  questionnaires  and  special  investlgrations, 
and  in  some  instances  this  led  to  discovery  of  many  unreported  cases. 
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particularly  true  of  malaria,  measles,  whooping  cough,  tuberculosis  and 
pneumonia),  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  base  the  figures  of  communica- 
ble disease  cost  upon  the  deaths  caused  by  them,  estimating  the  num- 
bers of  cases  on  a  basis  established  in  epidemiological  experience.  Even 
so,  the  figures  are  low.  While  the  reports  of  deaths  are  now  suflBciently 
complete  to  have  caused  the  recognition  of  Illinois  as  a  registration 
State  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Census,  there  are  still  some  sections 
of  the  State  in  which  deaths  are  not  fully  reported  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  In  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  numbers  of  deaths  upon 
which  these  figures  are  based  are  perhaps  seven  per  cent  lower  than  the 
actual  deaths. 

In  computing  the  financial  cost  of  communicable  diseases,  the 
following  items  have  been  taken  into  consideration:  (1)  Cost  of 
funerals,  placed  at  $100.00  for  adults  and  $50.00  for  children;  (2) 
value  of  a  life  lost,  at  $3,000.00  for  an  adult  and  $500.00  for  a  child ; 
(3)  cost  of  care  of  those  who  recover  including  medical  service,  varying 
with  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  disease;  (4)  loss  of  wages  for 
adults.   The  table  used  in  computing  costs  is  as  follows: 


Disease. 


Funeral. 


Life 
value. 


Cases  per  each  death. 


Number. 


Care. 


Time. 


Typhoid 

Malaria 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  cough 

Diphtheria 

Meningitis 

Poliomyelitis 

Tuberculosis..  . 
Pneumonia 


$100 

13,000 

10 

$75 

lOO 

3,000 

200 

10 

100 

3,000 

20 

50 

500 

50 

10 

50 

500 

30 

25 

60 

500 

60 

10 

50 

500 

10 

25 

75 

1,500 

4 

25 

50 

500 

5 

50 

100 

3,000 

5 

600 

100 

3,000 

4 

75 

125 

150 

76 


36 


1,400 
60 


The  cost  of  communicable  diseases  in  a  community  is  an  index  of 
the  economic  efficiency  of  that  community.  As  a  rule,  death  rates  are 
high  in  old  communities  partly  because  the  people  are  old.  Death 
rates  are  lower  in  places  which  are  rapidly  growing  because  the  immi- 
grants are  likely  to  be  strong  and  young.  The  community  cost  of  com- 
municable diseases  is  a  factor  in  determining  the  actual  cost  of  labor 
in  that  community.  Eegardless  of  the  wages  paid  in  dollars  and  cents, 
such  wages  are  materially  increased  and  efficient  production  is  decreased 
when  employees  are  irregular  in  their  work  and  this  wage  cost  is  tre- 
mendously increased  when  factories  or  business  enterprises  have  to  be 
closed  on  account  of  health  conditions. 

In  considering  a  change  of  location,  or  in  seeking  a  new  location  for 
a  school  or  factory,  one  of  the  most  important  elements  to  be  con- 
sidered 18  the  cost  of  communicable  diseases.  It  has  as  definite  a 
bearing  upon  operative  expense  as  fuel  or  water  supply  or  fire  pro- 
tection. 
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Aside  from  the  governmental  side  of  the  proposition,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  all  local  organizations  which  have  for  their  object  the 
upbuilding  of  local  business,  should  study  carefully  these  estimates  that 
they  may  determine  to  what  extent  they  are  able  to  offer  personal  safety 
to  employees  and  economical  operation  to  einployers. 


DIVISION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

(lEORGE  Thomas  Palmer,  M.  D.,  Acting  Chief 


The  Division  of  Tuberculosis  is  oue  of  the  new  divisions  made 
possible  through  the  enactment  of  the  Civil  Administrative  Code.  The 
division  was  created  on  July  1,  1917,  just  in  time  to  prove  itself  of 
inestimable  value  in  meeting  the  constantly  increasing  wartime  tuber- 
culosis problem. 

The  experience  of  the  warring  nations  of  Europe — the  development 
of  thousands  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the  military  service  and  even 
greater  increase  in  the  "industrial  army''  and  in  the  civil  population — 
is  being  repeated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Illinois,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  medical  examinations  of  the  selec- 
tive draft  have  brought  to  light  thousands  of  previously  unsuspected 
(iases  among  the  young  men  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  State. 

As  these  pages  are  written,  there  are  already  approximately  1,500 
soldiers  returned  to  Illinois  on  account  of  tuberculosis  and  the  numbers 
are  rapidly  increasing. 

In  meeting  this  overwhelming  war  problem,  Illinois  has  been  sing- 
ularly handicapped.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  Illi- 
nois has  never  had  a  State  tuberculosis  sanatorium.  While  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  Law  (1917)  and  the 
County  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  Law  (1915)  gave  to  the  State  the  legal 
means  of  creating  machinery  of  a  superior  type  to  meet  its  tuberculosis 
needs,  such  machinery  has  not  yet  been  created  to  meet  even  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  peace  times.  In  fact,  while  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  upward  of  50,000  cases  of  active  tuberculosis  in  the  State  outside 
of  the  Chicago  district,  there  are  but  250  beds  for  tuberculous  patients 
in  the  same  area,  most  of  these  being  in  private  sanatoria  operated  at 
relatively  high  rates. 

Added  to  this  tremendous  normal  demand  for  sanatorium  beds, 
which  is  the  more  keenly  felt  as  education  increases,  there  have  been 
added  during  the  past  year  the  thousands  of  cases  newly  discovered  by 
the  draft  boards  and  the  upward  of  1,500  men  with  the  disease  suffici- 
ently pronounced  to  cause  them  to  be  disohar^jed  from  military  service 
and  returned  to  their  home  communities.  This  does  not  take  into 
account  the  rapid  increase  of  the  disease  in  the  industrial  population, 
due  to  the  speeding  up  of  all  manufacturing  activities,  and  in  the  civil 
population,  on  account  of  the  prohibitive  cost  of  feed  and  other  dis- 
turbed social  conditions. 
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J 11  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  more  than  in  any  other  human 
ailments,  save  the  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  institutional  care  is 
iniperative,  not  only  as  a  means  for  the  protection  of  the  public  and  the 
physical  rehabilitation  of  the  individual;  but  for  the  education  and 
training  of  the  patient,  so  that  he  may  intelligently  work  out  his  ulti- 
mate cure  at  home  without  endangering  those  about  him.  Institutional 
care  must  be  supplemented  by  tuberculosis  dispensaries  and  visiting 
nurse  service  to  adequately  meet  the  community's  tuberculosis  problem. 
All  of  this  machinery  has  been  lacking  in  most  sections  of  Illinois. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  tuberculosis  as  a  military  problem, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  account  of  the  constructive  work  already  done 
by  extra-governmental  tuberculosis  organizations,  on  the  other  liand, 
the  newlv  created  Division  of  Tuberculosis  has  affiliated  its  activities 
with  State  and  Federal  agencies  especially  concerned  in  dealing  with 
this  disease,  such  as  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  and  the  State  and  National 
Tuberculosis  Associations.  In  this  coordinated  plan,  the  Department 
has  been  represented  by  the  Assistant  Director. 

As  a  preliminary  to  intensive  tuberculosis  work,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  promulgated  rules  and  regulations  for  the  control 
of  tulx^rculosis,  requiring  the  reporting  of  the  disease  and  imposing 
certain  restrictions  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  These  rules  are 
responsible  for  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  number  of  eases  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  reported  during  the  past  year,  as  compared 
with  the  reports  of  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  department. 

The  so-called  ^•Illinois  Program"  for  meeting  the  tuberculosis  war 
problem,  prepared  by  the  affiliated  governmental  and  extra-govern- 
mental agencies,  has  been  formally  adopted  by  at  least  ten  other  states 
and  has  been  recommended  for  general  adoption  by  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association.  The  important  features  of  this  program  and'  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  carried  out  may  be  summarized  briefly 
as  follows: 

1.    INCHEASING  SANATORIUM  FACILITIES 

Campaigns  are  being  carried  on  in  thirty-three  Illinois  counties 
for  the  establishment  of  county  tuberculosis  sanatoria,^  to  be  voted  upon 
at  the  autumn  election  of  this  year.  Assistance  had  been  rendered  in 
securing  the  establishment  of  sanatoria  in  seven  counties^  previously 
and  in  designing  and  locating  sanatoria  in  some  of  these  counties. 

*  As  these  pa^es  are  prolng  to  press,  it  is  announced  that  the  County  Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium  measure  carried  by  large  majorities  in  aU  of  the  33  counties  In  which  it 
was  submitted.  The  counties  creating  tuberculosis  sanatoria  at  this  election  are: 
Boone,  Bureau,  Christian,  Clark,  Clay,  DeWltt,  Coles,  Crawford,  DeKalb.  Dougrlas, 
Pulton,  Grundy,  Henry,  Jackson.  Jefferson,  Kane,  Lee,  Logan,  McDonou^,  Macon, 
Madison,  Marion,  Piatt,  Pike,  Randolph,  Scott,  Stephenson,  Taaewell,  Vermilion. 
Whiteside,  Will,  Winnebago  and  Woodford. 

■The  counties  voting  favorably  on  the  County  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  in  the 
autumn  of  1916  are:  Adams,  Champaign.  Morgan,  McLean,  Ogle,  Livingrston,  and 
LaSalle. 
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2.   SECUBING   COMMUNITY   NURSES 

Community  nurses,  essential  in  all  public  health  work,  as  well  as 
in  tuberculosis  work,  are  being  employed  in  a  large  number  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  State.  The  agitation  toward  this  end,  par- 
ticularly by  volunteer  tuberculosis  agencies,  has  resulted  in  the  raising 
of  funds  for  nursing  service  in  a  large  number  of  communities  for  which 
nurses  cannot  be  obtained.  This  shortage  of  nurses  has  been  brought 
about  largely  by  the  demands  for  military  service.  To  supply  this 
demand  for  community  nurses  in  the  smaller  communities,  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Health,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
and  the  Illinois  Tuberculosis  Association  have  established  a  school  for 
public  health  nurses,  giving  brief  but  unusually  comprehensive  courses. 
There  are  no  tuition  fees  and  the  courses  are  given  several  times  in 
each  year. 

3.   IMPROVED   MEDICAL   EXAMIXATION 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  excluding  tuberculous  individuals 
from  military  service  and  the  necessity  for  greater  medical  knowledge 
in  the  care  of  returned  tuberculous  soldiers,  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Health,  in  conjunction  with  the  Illinois  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion, has  conducted  a  series  of  clinical  conferences  on  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  tuberculosis,  utilizing  the  best  known  teachers  of  this  sub- 
ject in  the  mi  die  west.  These  conferences  have  been  attended  by  physi- 
cians from  all  sections  of  the  State.  Special  tuberculosis  clinics  have 
also  been  given  before  a  large  number  of  county  medical  societies  in  the 
State. 

4.    CARE  OF  RETURNED  TUBERCULOUS   SOLDIERS 

Shortly  after  the  mobilization  of  troops  began,  the  first  soldiers 
discharged  on  account  of  tuberculosis,  returned  to  Illinois.  These  un- 
fortunates have  rapidly  increased  in  number  until,  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  over  1,500  returned  tuberculous  soldiers  in  the  State.  This 
number  will  steadily  increase  so  long  as  the  war  lasts. 

The  distribution  of  these  returned  tuberculous  soldiers  to  the 
several  counties  of  the  State  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


RETURNED    TUBERCULOUS    SOLDIERS 


Adams 15 

Alexader 17 

Bond    3 

Boone    0 

Brown   8 

Bureau    4 

Calhoun    1 

Carroll B 

Cass     6 

Champaign  ....  10 

Christian    5 

Clark 9 

Clay     6 

Clinton    6 

Coles    11 


Cook    639 

Crawford    6 

Cumberland   ...  2 

DoKalb    5 

DeWltt    8 

Dougrlas    3 

DuPage 6 

Edgrar    8 

Edwards 4 

Effingham 8 

Fayette   3 

Ford    1 

Franklin 16 

Pulton   7 

Gallatin 6 


Greene  .  . . 
Grund  . . . 
Hamilton 
Hancock  . 
Hardin  .  . 
Henderson 
Henry  .  . . 
Iroquois  ' 
Jackson  .  . 

Jasper   

Jefferson  . 
Jersey    . . . 
JoDaviess 
Johnson 
Kane    . . . . 


3  Kankakee   9 

8  Kendall   4 

4  Knox   12 

4  Lake    8 

2  LaSalle   11 

2  Lawrence    5 

4  Lee 3 

4  Livingston    ....  3 
7  Logan    4 

5  McDonough    ...  2 

13  McHenry     4 

11  McLean     13 

7  Macon    5 

7  Macoupin    16 

17  Madison    82 
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RETURNED  TUBERCULOUS  SOLDIERS— Concluded. 

Marion    6  Peoria   21  Sangramon    ....  37  Wabash     4 

Marshall 2  Perry     6  Schuyler 8  Warren 0 

Mason   1  Piatt    1  Scott    0  Washin^on'  ...  3 

Massac    9  Pike 7  Shelby 8  Wayne    12 

Menard   2  Pope    4  St.  Clair 46  White    4 

Mercer     6  Pulaski   4  Stark 2  Whiteside 6 

Monroe    4  Putnam 1  Stephenson  ....  6  Will   9- 

Montgomery     . .  11  Randolph    18  Tazewell    7  Williamson     ...  27 

Morsran 2  Richland 2  Union    f  Winneba^ro 18 

Moultrie    1  Rock  Island  ...  16  Vermilion 28  Woodford 2 

Ogle 4  Saline    20 

On  account  of  the  inadequate  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  tuber- 
culous in  Illinois^  many  of  these  returned  soldiers  have  been  subjected 
to  neglect,  in  some  instances  to  the  extent  of  their  being  permitted  to 
die  in  almshouses.  To  meet  the  needs  of  these  young  men,  to  whom 
our  patriotic  obligation  is  unquestioned,  a  working  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  and  the  Illinois  Tuberculosis  Association,  whereby  the 
Department  and  the  Tuberculosis  Association  are  providing  for  the 
scientific  examination  and  medical  direction  of  these  returned  soldiers 
while  the  Red  Cross  is  making  other  provision  for  them. 

The  progress  made  under  this  plan  for  the  proper  medical  provision 
of  these  soldiers,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  is  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

MEDICAL.  CARE  OF  RETURNED  TUBERCULOUS  SOLDIERS 

Disposition  of  soldiers  returned  to  Illinois  on  account  of  tuberculosis,  given 
medical  care  through  a  contract  between  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  the 
Illinois  Tuberculosis  Association  and  the  Central  Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Total  number  of  tuberculous  soldiers  returned  to  Illinois 1,415 

Number  returned  to  Chicago* 600 

Number  returned  to  State  outside  Chicago 815 

DISPOSAL  OP  CASES  OUTSIDE  CHICAGO 

Number  reported  returned  and  awaiting  first  contact  by  American  Red  Cross.  259 
Number  Investigated  by  Red  Cross  and  awaiting  diagnosis  and  outline  of 

treatment 151 

Number  diagnosed  awaiting  permanent  treatment 99 

Number  diagnosed  and  under  home  treatment 8S 

Number  diagnosed  and  under  treatment  in  Illinois  sanatoria 33 

Cases  arrested  or  discharged  from  sanatoria 19 

Deaths    14 

Removed  to  other  states 129 

Unable  to  locate 28 


Total  in  Illinois  outside  Chicago 815 


*  Returned  tuberculous  soldiers  residing  in  the  city  of  Chicago  are  handled  direct 
from  the  office  of  the  Central  Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross  through  the  Chi- 
cago Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Chicago  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium. 

5.   TUBERCULOSIS  SURVEYS 

To  secure  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  tuberculosis 
problem  in  Illinois,  the  Division  of  Tuberculosis  has  outlined  a  plan 
of  tuberculosis  survey  so  simple  that  it  may  be  readily  employed  by 
nurses,  social  workers  or  intelligent  laymen.  Through  this  plan,  a 
large  number  of  tuberculosis  surveys  have  been  made  in  various  locali- 
ties in  the  State. 
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Paul  Hansen,  Chief  Sanitary  Engineer^ 
Hubert  P.  Matte,  Acting  Chief  Sanitary  Engineer 


Through  appropriations  made  by  the  Fiftieth  General  Assembly, 
it  became  possible  to  add  two  assistant  engineers  and  two  stenographers 
to  the  original  staff  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  which  the  Division  of  Sanitation  had  succeeded.  Thus  the 
newly  created  or  reorganized  division  started  its  work  with  one  chief 
engineer,  one  analyst,  three  assistant  engineers  and  three  stenographers. 
Prom  the  beginning,  however,  the  work  of  the  division  has  been  retarded 
by  the  enlistment  of  important  members  of  its  staff  in  military  service 
and  by  the  diflSculty  of  securing  engineers  and  other  technical  workers. 

As  soon  as  war  was  declared,  the  chief  engineer  volunteered  for 
military  service  and  is  now  in  Prance  and  he  was  followed,  some  months 
later,  by  one  of  the  assistant  engineers  and  the  analyst. 

ACTIVITIES   IN   MILITARY   ZONES 

Xot  only  was  the  division  handicapped  by  this  shortage  in  its  staflf, 
but  the  work  ordinarily  carried  on  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
location  of  several  large  military  camps  or  cantonments  within  the 
State,  about  each  of  which  the  department  has  established  a  sanitary 
zone.  The  division  has  devoted  a  large  amount  of  time  in  these  sanitary 
zones  investigating  water  supplies,  the  disposal  of  sewage  and  other 
wastes  and  in  otherwise  safeguarding  the  health  of  the  troops.  Especi- 
ally exhaustive  investigations  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Camp  Grant 
and  in  and  about  the  city  of  Rockford.  The  sanitary  survey  of  the 
entire  Kishwaukee  River,  used  for  bathinpj  purposes  by  the  soldiers  at 
Camp  Grant,  brought  about  improved  sanitary  conditions  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

In  cooperation  with  other  divisions  of  the  department,  the  Division 
of  Sanitation  engaged  in  the  general  sanitary  survey  of  the  city  of 
Rockford,  making  a  study  of  the  local  water  supply,  and  sewage  and 
garbage  disposal.  Detailed  inspections  were  made  of  the  twenty-seven 
Rockford  schools  to  ascertain  their  sanitary  conditions. 

Sanitary  surveys  or  investigations,  for  the  protection  of  military 
foYces,  have  also  been  made  in  the  zones  about  Port  Sheridan,  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station,  the  Chanute  Pield  at  Rantoul  and  the 

»  Absent  on  military  service. 
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Scott  Field  at  Belleville.  A  general  sanitary  survey,  similar  to  that 
conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  Bockford,  was  carried  out  at  Waukegan, 
North  Chicago  and  the  vicinity  surrounding  Fort  Sheridan  and  the 
Great  Lakes  Training  Station.  In  this  survey,  the  Division  of  Sanita- 
tion made  studies  of  garbage  disposal,  water  supplies  and  sewerage 
systems  and  conducted  inspections  of  twenty  school  houses. 

LABORATORIES 

While  an  effort  has  been  made  in  the  past  to  establish  laboratories 
for  the  use  of  the  Division,  this  had  been  impossible  on  account  of  de- 
ficient appropriations  until  July  1,  1917.  Prior  to  that  time,  much  of 
the  laboratory  work  essential  to  a  division  of  sanitary  engineering  was 
done  by  another  State  department  with  laboratories  situated  a  consider- 
able distance  from  Springfield. 

The  Civil  Administrative  Code  directly  charges  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  with  the  maintenance  of  laboratories  and  the  Fiftieth 
General  Assembly  provided  funds  for  this  purpose.  Analyses  are  now 
being  made  of  the  various  public  water  supplies  and  of  as  many  private 
supplies  as  time  will  permit.  The  laboratory  is  also  makng  analyses  of 
water  used  on  interstate  carriers,  this  work  being  done  at  the  request 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Sendee. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  laboratory  supplies  and 
equipment,  the  laboratory  of  the  Division  of  Sanitation  was  not  com- 
pletely installed  until  the  late  autumn  of  1917.  Since  that  time 
analyses  have  been  made  of  approximately  250  specimens  taken  from 
municipal  water  supplies  and  approximately  200  from  private  water 
supplies. 

ORDINANCES 

In  addition  to  its  investigations  and  other  technical  activities,  the 
Division  of  Sanitation  has  extended  its  services  to  muncipalities  in  the 
preparation  of  ordinances  covering  various  phases  of  municipal  sanita- 
tion. Model  plumbing  ordinances  were  drafted  and  distributed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  numerous  requests  arising  from  the  passage  of  the  Plumb- 
ing Code  by  the  Fiftieth  General  Assembly. 

PUBLICITY 

As  a  means  of  publicity  and  education,  the  division  has  prepared 
an  exhibit  including  sanitary  privies,  models  of  improperly  and  properly 
constructed  wells,  fly  traps  and  a  map  showing  the  sanitary  condition 
of  all  of  the  public  water  supplies  of  the  State. 

This  exhibit  in  conjunction  with  the  general  exhibits  of  the  depart- 
ment, has  been  shown  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair,  at  county  fairs  through- 
out the  State,  and  in  a  number  of  communities  where  special  public 
health  activities  were  being  carried  out. 
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SANATORIA 

The  Division  of  Sanitation  has  cooperated  with  the  Division  of 
Tuberculosis  in  passing  upon  the  sites  and  sanitary  installations  of  pro- 
posed county  tuberculosis  sanatoria. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  counties  will  vote  upon 
the  county  tuberculosis  sanitarium  proposition  at  the  autumn  election  of 
1918  with  a  strong  probability  that  the  measure  will  carry  in  most  in- 
stances, it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  phase  of  the  activities  of  the  Division 
of  Sanitation  will  be  extended  verv  materiallv  during  the  next  two 
years. 

INVESTIGATIONS 

During  the  year,  representatives  of  the  division  visited  ITS  com- 
munities in  the  State.  Of  these  communities,  40  were  visited  to  in- 
vestigate public  water  supplies  and  50  for  the  purpose  of  studying  sew- 
age disposal  and  the  abatement  of  sewage  nuisances.  Public  addresses 
devoted  to  problems  of  sanitation  were  given  in  ten  communities.  In 
addition  to  the  sanitary  surveys  mentioned  above,  eighteen  other  sani- 
tary surveys  were  made  covering  more  or  less  extensive  areas.  Sanitary 
investigations  were  made  in  fifty-five  public  school?. 

STATE   HOCSE    WATER   SUPPLY 

The  Division  of  Sanitation  rendered  valuable  service  in  studying 
and  working  out  a  plan  for  supplying  drinking  water  to  the  offices  in 
the  State  House  at  Springfield.  For  a  number  of  years,  these  offices 
had  been  supplied  with  water  from  a  si)ring,  located  some  distance  from 
Springfield,  and  the  water  was  transported  by  rail,  necessitating  more 
or  less  handling  and  entailing  considerable  cost.  Through  the  installa- 
tion of  pressure  filters  and  the  use  of  water  derived  from  the  municipal 
supply  of  the  City  of  Springfield,  the  State  offices  are  now  being  supplied 
with  a  drinking  water  supply  which  is  safer  for  use  than  that  originally 
employed.  In  addition  to  this,  the  water  is  being  furnished  to  the  State 
in  unlimited  quantities  at  a  saving  of  $400.00  per  month  for  the  first 
vear.  Allowing  for  initial  cost,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  this 
saving  will  amount  to  $500.00  per  month  or  more  during  succeeding 
years.  The  State  offices  are  now  consuming  approximately  6,500  gallon 
of  drinking  water  per  month,  a  consumption  which  is  steadily  increasing 
and  which  can  be  met  under  present  working  conditions  with  practically 
no  increased  cost  of  production. 

SANITARY    HEPORTS 

During  the  year,  there  were  prepared  sixty -eight  comprehensive 
reports  and  opinions  based  upon  sanitary  investigations  or  surveys.  In 
many  instances  the  studies  upon  which  these  reports  were  based  required 
very  considerable  time  and  technical  work.    In  addition  to  the  investiga- 
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tions  personally  made  by  the  members  of  the  staff,  a  great  deal  of  ad- 
visory has  been  done  by  the  Division  of  Sanitation  through  correspond- 
ence in  response  to  requests  for  information,  requiring  the  preparation 
of  about  two  thousand  letters  many  of  which  were  necessarily  prolonged 
in  character. 

ENGINEEBING   AOTIVITIBS 

Among  the  more  important  engineering  activities  of  the  year,  were 
those  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  satisfactory  water  supply 
for  the  city  of  Jacksonville;  the  investigation  of  a  serious  epidemic  of 
typhoid  fever  at  Moline  and  a  study  of  an  intestinal  epidemic,  probably 
due  to  the  water  supply,  at  Peoria. 

JACKSONVILLE   WATER  SUPPLY 

Jacksonville,  although  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  State,  has 
never  had  an  adequate  or  satisfactory  supply  of  water  and  this  has  been 
the  more  keenly  felt  by  the  State  on  accoimt  of  the  three  important 
charitable  institutions  located  there.  Early  in  the  year,  exhaustive 
investigations  were  begun  at  Jacksonville,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Geological  Survey  and  the  State  Water  Survey  Divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Begistration  and  Education.  Based  on  these  investigations, 
recommendations  were  made  to  the  city  in  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Division  of  Sanitation  and  the  two  above  named  State  divisions.  The 
authorities  have  engaged  engineers  to  prepare  detailed  plans  of  the 
proposed  improvements  and,  at  a  recent  election,  the  people  voted  favor- 
ably for  the  installation  of  a  satisfactory  water  supply. 

TYPHOID   FEVER  AT   MOLINE 

Toward  the  end  of  December,  1917,  the  Division  of  Sanitation 
undertook  an  investigation  of  the  cause  of  a  serious  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever  at  Moline.  The  first  cases  of  the  disease  had  appeared  late  in  July, 
1917,  and  there  had  been  cases  reported  throughout  August  and  Sep- 
tember with  greater  numbers  during  October  and  November.  During 
the  first  half  of  January,  1918,  the  disease  assumed  epidemic  form  with 
approximately  50  cases  reported  between  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  the 
month. 

During  the  progress  of  the  investigation  suspicion  pointed  strongly 
toward  the  municipal  water  supply  and,  after  certain  remedial  steps 
were  taken,  the  epidemic  seemed  to  abate  in  the  latter  part  of  January 
and  the  situation  seemed  practically  clear  during  February  and  March. 

During  the  month  of  April,  1918,  the  disease  reappeared  with  an 
increased  number  of  cases  during  May.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  June 
the  disease  began  to  assume  epidemic  form  which  increased  in  seriousness 
during  the  first  half  of  July.  Between  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  July 
125  cases  were  reported. 
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With  a  recurreuce  of  the  epidemic,  the  Division  of  Sanitatiou  placed 
its  representatives  in  the  held  and  undertook  a  more  painstaking  and 
e.\haustive  study  of  tJie  situation.  It  was  finally  detennined  that  the 
epidemic  was  due  to  the  faulty  operation  of  the  municipal  water  plant 
whereby  raw  and  untreated  water  from  the  Mississippi  liiver  had  been 
permitted  to  enter  the  local  supply. 

As  these  pages  are  written,  sometime  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  the  disease  is  entirely  checked  in  Moline  and  the  conclusions  of 
the  Division  of  Sanitation  are  apparently  confirmed. 

During  the  study  of  the  Moline  typhoid  fever  epidemic,  it  was  found 
that  there  is  maintained  in  a  numbw*  of  the  lart^o  industrial  plants  a 
double  system  of  water  supply,  one  being  derived  from  the  ordinary 
city  service  and  the  other  drawn  directly  from  its  source  and  subjected 
to  no  treatment.  Jt  was  also  ascertained  that  in  certain  of  these  in- 
dustrial plants  there  are  communicating  pipes  between  these  two  water 
supplies  protected  by  valves  so  that  the  untreated  supply  may  be  drawn 
upon  in  case  of  shortage  in  the  water  from  the  municipal  supply  or  in 
case  of  need  for  large  volumes  of  water.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
serious  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  at  the  plant  of  the  Elgin  National 
Watch  Company  at  Elgin  was  attributed  to  this  dual  water  supply  and 
the  pollution  of  the  pure  water  through  leaky  valves  or  interchange  of 
service. 

W'hile  the  Moline  epidemic  was  not  traced  to  this  dual  water  service, 
steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Division  of  Sanitation  in  conjunction  with 
the  business  men  and  manufacturing  interests  at  Moline  and  with  the 
municipal  health  department  to  do  away  with  this  system  which  may 
at  any  time  become  a  source  of  danger. 

BELLEVILLE 

In  November,  1917,  extensive  investigations  were  made  in  connec- 
tion with  the  aviation  camp  at  Scott  Field  near  Belleville,  St.  Clair 
County,  for  the  purpose  of  installing  a  satisfactory  method  of  sewage 
disposal.  In  May,  1918,  a  survey  of  the  district  surrounding  Soott  Field 
was  made  by  representatives  of  the  division  toeether  with  the  State 
Entomologist  of  the  Natural  History  Division  of  the  State  Department 
of  Begistration  and  Education  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  a  plan  for 
the  destruction  of  breeding  places  of  mosquitos. 

HtTRST,   BUSH,    AND   ZEIGLER  SURVEYS 

On  account  of  the  serious  sanitary  conditions  prevailing  at  Hurst 
and  Bush,  Williamson  County,  and  Zeigler,  Franklin  County,  and  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  these  counties  in  connection  with  coal 
production  essential  to  war-time  needs,  a  complete  sanitary  survey  was 
made  in  these  communities  as  a  result  of  which  the  Division  of  Sanita- 
tion presented  to  the   local   authorities  nnd   to  the   interested  mining 
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companies  recommendatious  for  the  bettennent  of  conditiong  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  people. 

EAST   PEORIA 

During  February,  1918,  a  sanitary  survey  was  undertaken  at  East 
Peoria,  Tazewell  (^ounty.  This  was  rendered  im iterative  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  Camp  Herrin.  The  situation  was  rendered  the  more 
difficult  on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  provision  for  sewage 
disposal.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Division  of  Sanitation,  an 
ordinance  was  passed  abolishing  all  privy  vaults  and  requiring  the  use 
of  the  so-called  dry  can  system  for  disposal  of  human  excreta. 

RANTOUL 

During  September,  1917,  a  special  study  was  made  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  city  of  Rantoul,  Champaign  County,  and  of  the  water 
supply  utilized  at  the  aviation  camp  at  Chanute  Field.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  city  of  Rantoul  had  no  sewer  system,  considerable  time 
was  expended  in  working  out  a  means  of  proper  sewage  disposal  for  the 
military  camp  at  Chanute  Field. 

EPIDEMIC   AT   PEORIA 

Beginning  about  the  middle  of  February,  1918,  and  continuing 
until  the  middle  of  March,  Peoria  was  visited  by  a  severe  epidemic  of 
gastrointestinal  disorder.  The  first  cases  were  noted  on  February  18 
and  two  days  later  the  outbreak  became  explosive.  The  number  of  cases 
was  estimated  at  30,000,  at  least  one  person  in  every  household  being 
reported  as  attacked  by  the  disease.  The  epidemic  resembled  a  mild 
paratyphoid  infection.  No  cases  of  actual  typhoid  w^ere  located  and  in 
spite  of  the  large  number  of  cases  no  deaths  resulted. 

The  Division  of  Sanitation  placed  its  representatives  in  the  field 
and  made  a  prolonged  investigation  in  order  to  trace  the  source  of  in- 
fection and  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  epidemic  which 
might  assume  more  malignant  form,  in  which  event  it  would  cause  a 
high  mortality. 

After  rejecting  all  theories  of  infection  from  food  or  from  con- 
tagion, the  water  supply  seemed  to  be  the  only  remaining  causal  factor. 
There  were  three  possible  sources  of  contamination  of  the  water  supply : 
(a)  malicious  contamination;  (b)  accidental  contamination  of  the 
water  in  the  main  wells  or  reservoirs,  and  (c)  the  natural  contamination 
due  to  a  rapid  rise  in  the  river  which  might  result  in  a  pollution  of  the 
wells  or  underground  supply.  From  the  facts  obtained,  the  probable 
cause  of  the  contamination  of  the  city  water  supply  was  the  entrance 
of  river  water  presumably  through  an  underground  route.  This  condi- 
tion could  have  existed  only  temporarily,  while  the  level  of  the  ground 
water  remained  below  the  level  of  the  river,  the  reverse  of  normal  con- 
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ditions.  It  could  not  be  said  that  any  of  these  causes  of  the  pollution  of 
the  water  supply  were  demonstrated  to  exist,  uor  could  it  be  definitely 
stated  that  the  cause  of  the  epidemic  was  traced  to  the  water  supply 
and  laboratory  examinations  gave  no  conclusive  evidence  either  of 
specific  water  pollution  or  of  the  nature  of  the  infecting  organism  pro- 
viding it  existed  in  the  water  supply. 

At  any  rat^  provisions  were  made  for  the  disinfection  of  the  water 
supply,  should  an  emergency  arise.  The  epidemic  was  very  wide  spread 
when  it  existed,  but  it  receded  with  almost  the  same  degree  of  rapidity 
with  which  it  developed.  Since  that  time  no  outbreak  of  like  or  similar 
character  has  been  reported. 
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Sheldon  L.  Howaud,  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics 


Until  tlie  present  time,  Illinois  has  been  in  the  unenviable  position 
of  being  one  of  the  few  of  the  larger  states  in  the  Union  not  recognized 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  in  "the  registration  area." 
That  is  to  say,  the  registration  of  both  birtlis  and  deaths  in  Illinois  has 
been  so  inadequate  that  the  vital  statistics  of  the  State  have  not  been 
acceptable  to  the  Federal  Government.  This  unfortunate  condition  of 
affairs  has  been  due  in  the  past  to  faulty  birth  and  death  laws  and  to 
the  impossibility  of  securing  complete  returns  under  the  provisions  of 
those  laws. 

BIRTH   AND  DEATH   ACT 

On  July  1,  1915,  however,  a  new  law  enacted  by-  the  Forty-ninth 
General  Assembly  became  effective  under  the  provisions  of  which  com- 
plete registration  could  be  obtained.  The  machinery  necessary  under 
this  law  and  the  very  small  force  available  in  the  Bureau  of  Vital 
Statistics  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  made  it  impossible  to  place 
the  law  in  operation  before  1916.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  it 
was  necessary  to  appoint  about  2,500  local  registrars,  to  define  their 
districts,  to  instruct  them  in  their  duties  and  to  prepare  proper  blanks 
and  forms  and  to  send  these  with  instructions  to  registrars,  physicians, 
midwives,  and  undertakers.  This  preliminary  work  was  not  completed 
until  February,  1916.  . 

Eegardless  of  the  excellent  features  of  the  law,  it  was  soon  ascer- 
tained that  the  office  force  available  under  existing  appropriations  was 
so  small  that  little  could  be  accomplished  aside  from  routine  clerical 
work  and  securing  a  fair  degree  of  completeness  of  returns.  It  was  not 
possible,  with  such  a  force,  to  carry  out  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  it  was  practically  impossible  to  satisfy  inquiries  of  a  statistical 
nature  or  to  tabulate  the  returns  and  furnish  statistics  which  involved 
any  degree  of  detail. 

During  this  period  of  reconstruction,  and  shortage  of  oflBce  per- 
sonnel, difficulty  was-  encountered  in  maintaining  the  organization  al- 
ready perfected,  especially  the  staff  of  over  2,000  local  registrars.  For 
the  most  part  these  registrars  were  the  township,  village  and  city  clerks 
and  the  terms  of  office  of  fuUv  one-third  of  these  terminated  at  each 
election  entailing  the  necessity  of  constant  changes  in  the  office  records 
and  constant  instruction  of  new  registrars  as  to  their  duties.     Many 
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additional  changes  were  caused  by  the  army  drafts  and  military  enlist- 
ment. 

AMENDMENTS   OF   1917 

By  tlie  time  the  Civil  Administrative  Code  became  effective,  on 
July  1,  1917,  the  new  birth  and  death  law  had  been  in  effect  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  determine  its  weak  points  and  to  make  possible  an 
intelligent  estimate  as  to  the  office  and  clerical  force  necessary  for  its 
operation.  The  Fiftieth  Greneral  Assembly  not  only  made  more  liberal 
appropriations  for  the  division,  but  passed  an  amendment  to  the  law 
eliminating  the  more  objectionable  features  and  requiring  that  all  cer- 
tificates, of  births,  stillbirths  and  deaths  be  forwarded  on  the  tenth  day 
of  each  month  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  newly-created  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  was  established  un- 
der a  Division  Chief  and  Assistant  Chief,  taking  over  the  office  force 
and  equipment  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health. 

Immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  division,  copies  of  the 
amended  law  were  sent  to  all  local  registrars,  and  county  clerks  were 
furnished  with  lists  of  local  registrars  within  their  counties  together 
with  monthly  report  cards  upon  which  to  transmit  to  the  Division  of 
Vital  Statistics  the  returns  as  made  to  them  by  local  registrars.  The 
use  of  these  cards  affords  a  check  of  the  division  records  and  permits 
a  monthly  balance  to  be  kept  between  the  books  of  the  county  clerk,  of 
the  local  registrars  and  those  of  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics.  The 
county  clerks  thus  aid  the  division  in  keeping  informed  as  to  delinquent 
registrars. 

LOCAL  REOISTRAHS 

The  original  division  of  the  State  into  2,500  registration  districts 
proved  unsatisfactory,  the  number  of  registrars  being  so  great  as  to 
prove  confusing  rather  than  helpful.  By  a  process  of  consolidation  and 
rearrangement,  the  number  of  registrars  has  been  reduced  to  1,800.  The 
Division  of  Vital  Statistics  has  just  issued  a  register  of  local  registrars 
which  has  been  sent  to  physicians,  midwives,  undertakers  and  to  the 
local  registrars.  This  register  shows  the  boundaries  of  all  districts,  the 
names  and  locations  of  all  registrars,  a  synopsis  of  the  birth  and  death 
law,  a  summary  of  the  instructions  to  registrars  and  a  brief  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  reporting  births  and  deaths.  It  is  expected  that  this 
register  will  aid  in  securing  prompt  and  complete  reports. 

On  account  of  the  frequent  changes  in  registrars  and  for  the 
convenience  of  having  the  affairs  of  each  registration  district  constantly 
available,  there  has  been  installed  a  set  of  registration  books,  now  con- 
sisting of  nine  volumes,  with  a  page  devoted  to  each  registrar,  showing 
bv  months   all   essential   information   relative  to   the  district  for  the 
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period  of  a  year.  These  books  provide  a  complete  and  constantly  cor- 
rected list  of  local  registrars;  a  running  record  of  all  changes  in  per- 
sonnel with  tlie  dates  when  changes  become  effective ;  a  comparison  vviUi 
the  returns  reported  by  county  clerks  so  that  vouchers  for  payment  of 
fees  may  be  properly  audited  and  verified,  and  a  view  of  the  activity 
of  each  local  registrar. 

FIELD  INVESTIGATIONS 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  local  registrars  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  and  of  checking  up  incomplete  reports  of  births  and  deaths, 
two  special  agents  for  tlie  Division  of  A'ital  Statistics  were  employed 
early  in  1918  and  were  assigned  to  several  sections  of  the  State.  It  was 
through  the  lirst-hand  inforniatitm  obtained  by  these  special  agents  that 
the  combination  of  registration  districts  was  more  intelligently  carried 
out.  These  agents  have  also  located  a  number  of  unlicensed  physicians 
and  midwives  and  have  done  much  towards  stimulating:  count v  clerks 
to  devote  more  attention  to  their  statistical  records.  Jn  view  of  tlie 
many  changes  in  personnel  among  registrars  and  other  conditions  re- 
quiring attention  throughout  the  State,  it  seems  that  field  work  and 
inspection  should  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  necessity. 

As  an  example  of  the  unusual  and  unexpected  conditions  brought 
to  light  by  personal  inspection,  which  otherwise  would  have  remained 
undiscovered,  mav  be  mentioned  certain  isolated  sections  of  the  State 
in  which  not  over  60  per  cent  of  deaths  and  stillbirths  had  been  reported 
for  the  reason  that  friends  of  the  family  purchased  coffins  from  mer- 
chants, who  were  not  licensed  undertakers  or  embalmers,  the  bodies  be- 
ing buried  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  comply  with  the  law.  Mer- 
chants selling  coffins  direct  to  the  friends  or  family  of  the  deceased  are 
now  required  to  make  complete  report  of  such  sales. 

CARD   INDEXING 

The  Birth  and  Death  Act  specifically  provides  for  "a  comprehensive 
card  index  of  all  births  and  deaths  registered."  The  clerical  work  re- 
quired in  carrying  out  this  provision  of  the  law  may  be  appreciated  when 
it  is  known  that,  in  the  year  1917,  203,000  such  cards  were  required, 
112,000  for  the  registration  of  births,  5,000  for  stillbirths  and  86,000 
for  deaths.  The  mortuary  and  birth  reports  for  1918  are  now  being 
indexed,  while  the  returns  for  1917  are  practically  complete.  It  has 
been  impossible  thus  far,  however,  to  undertake  such  indexing  for  pre- 
vious vears. 

MACHINE  TABULATION 

While  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  is  now  provided  with  equip- 
ment for  machine  tabulation,  it  has  not  been  possil)le  to  carry  out  the 
punching  of  statistical  cards  to  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  machines. 
Special  modifications  in  the  cards  have  been  made  to  meet  peculiar  re- 
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quirements  and  some  progress  has  been  made  in  punching  the  cards  for 
1916-1917.  The  delav  in  machine  tabulation  has  been  due  to  the 
necessity  of  devoting  much  time  to  the  preparation  of  statistical  reports 
required  by  other  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
other  special  services  and  also  to  the  fact  that  only  one  person  is  allotted 
to  machine  work  while  two  operators  are  necessary  to  the  attainment  of 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency. 

SPECIAL  STATISTICAL  REPORTS 

During  the  year  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  has  been  called 
upon  to  prepare  about  thirty-five  more  or  less  elaborate  statistical  re- 
ports for  the  other  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  a  number  of  other  governmental  and  extra- 
governmental  agencies.  Special  service  in  this  line  has  been  rendered 
for  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
the  State  Health  Insurance  Commission,  the  Illinois  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation and  other  similar  agencies. 

EDUCATIONAL   WORK 

During  the  year,  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Division  of  Public  Health  Instruction,  has  sought  to  educate 
the  public  as  to  the  necessity  for  birth  and  death  registration.  To  this 
end  newspaper  articles,  motion  pictures,  stereopticon  slides  and  similar 
educational  agencies  have  been  employed.  A  representative  of  the 
division  has  attended  meetings  of  undertakers,  emb&lmers,  coroners  and 
other  county  officials,  and  physicians  and  nurses  to  explain  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  regulating  the  reporting  of  births  and  deaths  and  in 
overcoming  the  objections  which  invariably  arise  in  connection  with 
new  legislation. 

The  principal  objections  offered  by  physicians  to  the  present  birth 
and  death  law  are :  That  there  is  no  compensation  for  making  reports ; 
that  they  are  called  upon  to  provide  postage  at  their  own  expense  in 
rendering  a  gratuitous  service,  and  that  there  is  considerable  uncertainty 
as  to  the  indentity  and  location  of  the  proper  registrars.  The  first  and 
second  of  these  objections  are  being  overcome  through  education  and 
the  sentiment  of  tiie  leading  spirits  in  the  medical  profession.  The 
newly  issued  register  of  local  registrars,  copies  of  which  have  been  sent 
to  physicians  and  all  others  interested  in  the  reports  of  births  and  deaths, 
will  do  much  toward  overcoming  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  location  of 
registrars. 

COMPENSATION   FOR  REGISTRARS 

The  adoption  of  the  systems  referred  to  above,  with  the  decided 
improvements  in  the  forms  and  methods  of  reports,  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  to  forward  statements  of  fees  to 
local  registrars  at  least  a  month  earlier  than  was  ever  possible  before. 
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ENGRAVED  BIRTH   CERTIFICATES 

As  an  incentive  to  parents  to  insist  upon  the  registration  of  births, 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  now  forwards  to  the  parents 
of  every  child  whose  birth  has  been  properly  registered,  an  engraved 
certificate  of  birth  registration.  It  is  believed  that  this  simple  expedient 
is  doing  not  a  little  toward  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  parents 
in  this  important  phase  of  vital  statitstics. 

FEDERAL  RECOGNITION 

At  about  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census  came  to  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  as  carried  out  by  the  Division  of 
Vital  Statistics,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  State  is  entitled  to 
recognition  as  being  within  the  registration  area.  Just  as  these  pages 
are  written,  and  some  time  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Director 
of  the  Depai'tment.  has  been  advised  that  the  division  has  satisfactorily 
met  the  test  and  that  recognition  as  a  "registration  State"  hjis  been 
accorded.  This,  in  itself,  constitutes  a  most  important  step  in  the  public 
health  history  of  Illinois. 

Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  State  House,  the  Division 
of  Vital  Statistics  has  been  compelled  to  move  from  place  to  place,  most 
of  the  time,  during  the  past  year,  occupying  one  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee rooms  from  which  the  division  will  necessarily  have  to  be  re- 
moved when  the  Fifty-first  General  Assembly  convenes.  During  all  of 
the  past  year,  the  quarters  of  the  division  have  been  unduly  crowded  and 
congested.  It  is  believed  that  greater  progress  would  have  been  possible 
if  the  division  could  have  had  a  permanent  home  with  adequate  room 
for  the  housing  of  its  extensive  files  and  records. 

MORTUARY    STATISTICS 

On  account  of  the  incomplete  returns  of  deaths  in  Illinois  in 
previous  years,  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  figures  of  the  past  fiscal 
year  with  those  of  any  previous  period.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1918,  Illinois  had  an  estimated  population  of  6,276,364.  The  number 
of  deaths  reported  for  the  year  was  89,428,  giving  a  mortality  rate  of 
14.2  per  1,000  of  population. 

The  mortality  rates  of  other  states  with  location  and  conditions 
similar  ^o  those  prevailing  in  Illinois,  for  the  same  period  of  time,  are 
not  yet  available,  but  the  recently  completed  figures  for  1916  from  six 
neighboring  states  included  in  the  registration  area  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  give  the  following  rates  per  1.000  of  population: 
Wisconsin,  11.8;  Kentucky,  12.6;  Missouri,  12.9;  Indiana,  13.6;  Ohio, 
14.4;  and  Michigan,  15.1. 

The  rate  per  1,000  of  population  for  the  city  of  Chicago  was  13.6, 
or  lower  than  that  of  the  State  at  large.    The  rates  for  other  principal 
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cities  were:  Quiucy,  15.1;  Cairo,  20.J);  Champaign,  12.6;  TJrbana, 
13.6;  Mattoon,  17.G;  Evanstoii,  VZA;  Cantou,  10.4;  Kewanee,  13.4; 
Mt.  Vernon,  15.2;  Aurora,  15.8;  Elgin,  13.2;  Galesburg,  14.6;  Wau- 
kegan,  10.4;  LaSalle,  17.0;  Ottawa,  16.3;  Streator,  14.8;  Lincoln,  25.8;* 
Decatur,  13.2;  Alton,  16.1;  Centralia,  14.1;  Bloomington,  15.8;  Jack- 
sonville, 32.5;*  Peoria,  15.4;  Moline,  16.4;  Bock  Island,  16.2;  Spring- 
field, 14.5;  Belleville,  16.3;  East  St.  Louis,  12.5;  Freeport,  15.6;  Dan- 
ville, 15.7;  Joliet,  19,2;  Kockford,  14.2.  The  average  rate  for  Illinois 
cities  was  15.0  per  1,000  of  population. 

Certain  counties  show  exceedingly  low  rates  such  as  the  following: 
Pope,  4.1;  Law^rence,  5.6;  Scott,  6.0;  Marshall,  6.2;  Johnson,  6.3; 
Grundy,  7.1;  Macoupin,  7.3;  Jasper,  7.8;  Crawford,  7.9;  and  Livings- 
ton, 7.9.  In  considering  these  unusually  low  rates,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  while  it  is  possible  that,  for  some  reasons  difficult  to  de- 
termine, the  rates  are  actually  as  low^  as  given,  there  is  still  an  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  in  mortuary  returns.  While  the  reports  in 
Illinois  are  found  to  be  over  93  per  cent  complete,  there  is  still 
a  deficiency  in  reports  of  7  per  cent.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
this  7  per  cent  deficiency  is  due  to  failure  to  report  deaths  in  rela- 
tively few  counties  and  that  the  shortage  in  these  counties  may,  conse- 
quently, be  very  high.  It  was  in  one  of  the  counties  named  above,  and 
in  the  one  giving  the  lowest  of  death  rates,  that  field  representatives 
of  the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  found  that  many  persons  were  being 
buried  without  employing  undertakers,  the  coffins  being  purchased  from 
local  merchants  and  the  burials  carried  out  by  relatives  and  familv 
friends.  In  these  cases,  no  record  of  death  was  made  and  the  mortuarv 
figures  were  very  incomplete. 

Due  consideration  should  also  be  made  in  reviewing  the  figures 
in  those  counties  and  cities  where  the  death  rate  appears  to  be  unduly 
high.  In  the  city  of  Kankakee,  the  rate  is  22.7  per  1,000  of  population; 
in  Lincoln  25.8 ;  in  Morgan  County  20.3 ;  and  in  the  city  of  Jacksonville 
32.5;  in  Union  County  19.4;  and  in  Joliet  19.2.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Kankakee  contains  a  large  State  hospital  for  the  insane;  that 
at  Lincoln  there  is  located  the  State  colony  for  the  feeble-minded;  that 
Jacksonville,  Morgan  County,  is  the  seat  of  several  large  State  institu- 
tions; that  at  Joliet  is  located  a  State  prison  and  at  Anna,  Union 
County,  there  is  a  State  hospital  for  the  insane.  A  new  form  of  death 
certificate  now  being  prepared,  w^ill  differentiate  clearly  between  resi- 
jlents  and  non-residents  and  these  misleading  figures  will  be  corrected. 

^  The  excessively  higrh  rates  of  Lincoln  and  Jackson vlUe  are  due  to  the  location 
in  these  cities  of  large  State  institutions,  the  deaths  in  these  institutions  being 
included  in  those  of  these  cities.  These  figures,  consequently  do  not  represent  ti)e 
normal  deaths  of  the  municipalities. 


DIVISION  OF  CHILD  HYGIENE  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

NURSING 

C.  W.  East,  M.  D.,  Acting  Chief 


The  Division  of  Child  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  Nursing  is  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  whose  development 
to  a  satisfactory  extent  has  been  rendered  impossible  during  the  past 
year  on  account  of  failure  to  obtain  adequate  appropriation  or,  rather, 
on  account  of  the  necessity  of  devoting  the  major  appropriations  to  the 
fundamental  divisions  of  a  public  health  organization.  It  is  recognized 
by  all  students  of  preventive  medicine  that  infant  welfare  and  the 
conservation  of  child  life  are  absolutely  essential  to  constructive  public 
health  work.  Keeping  the  well  child  well  is  fully  as  important  as  rend- 
ering aid  after  the  child  has  become  sick,  and  the  development  of  a 
generation  of  sturdy  children  is  our  best  guaranty  of  a  race  of  healthful 
men  and  women. 

With  a  very  limited  personnel,  the  division,  has  succeeded  in  doing 
much  toward  creating  interest  throughout  the  State  in  the  establishment 
of  those  agencies  necessary  to  intelligent  child  welfare  work,  such  as  the 
employment  of  community  nurses,  medical  school  inspection,  child 
welfare  stations  and  dispensaries,  clinics  for  crippled  children  and  open 
air  schools. 

The  division  has  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  the  governmental 
and  extra-governmental  agencies  interested  in  child  welfare  such  as  the 
Woman^s  Council  of  National  Defense,  the  Illinois  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation and  with  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Fnited  States  Department 
of  Labor. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH    NURSING 

Aside  from  its  activities  in  child  conservation,  this  division  during 
the  past  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  health  activities  in 
Illinois,  has  given  attention  to  public  health  nursing.  It  is  now  recog- 
nized that  the  public  health  or  community  nurse  is  essential  to  every 
well  organized  local  or  State  health  department  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  corps  of  nurses  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  may  be 
steadily  increased  with  the  succeeding  years.  The  two  nurses,  already 
in  the  employ  of  the  Department,  have  rendered  good  service  in  the 
encouragement  of  the  employment  of  community  nurses  throughout  the 
State,  and  have  been  especially  valuable  in  epidemiological  work  and  in 
assisting  in  other  phases  of  the  departments  activities. 
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During  the  past  year,  the  division  has  sent  out  7,779  pieces  of 
literature  on  child  welfare  and  an  exhibit  has  been  loaned  to  twenty 
different  communities.  The  Chief  of  the  Division  has  given  courses  of 
lectures  in  the  training  schools  for  nurses  in  eight  general  hospitals 
in  dififerent  parts  of  the  State.  He  has  also  lectured  before  the  county 
medical  societies  in  seven  counties  and  has  read  papers  before  State  and 
National  Medical  Associations.  Numerous  lectures  have  been  given  to 
nursing  associations,  women^s  clubs,  churches  and  high  schools  through- 
out the  State. 

The  nurses  connected  with  the  division  have  assisted  in  local  child 
welfare  conferences,  baby  weeks  and  other  child  welfare  activities  and 
have  spoken  before  mothers'  clubs,  women's  clubs,  and  similar  organi- 
zations. 

STATE  BETTER  BABIES   CONFERENCE 

The  growing  movement  for  the  conservation  of  child  life,  rather 
than  for  the  cure  of  children  actually  sick,  has  found  expression  in 
so-called  "better  babies  conferences'^  or  "well  baby  conferences."  These 
conferences  differ  from  children's  clinics  or  dispensaries  in  that  they 
are  designed  for  well  babies  and  are  centers  to  which  parents  may  bring 
their  children  for  medical  examination  and  for  advice  and  guidance. 
The  effect  of  these  conferences  and  the  continuous  conferences  known 
as  "baby  welfare  stations,"  in  improving  the  general  health  and  strength 
of  children  is  now  generally  recognized  and,  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing such  activities,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  has  con- 
ducted a  conference  in  connection  with  the  Illinois  State  Pair  for  a 
number  of  years  past. 

The  conference  held  in  connection  with  the  fair  of  1917  was  more 
successful  than  any  held  prior  to  that  time.  Plans  are  now  practically 
completed  for  the  conference  for  1918  and  it  is  expected  that  between 
500  and  600  will  be  registered  for  examination  and  rating. 

POLIOMYELITIS    CLINICS 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  work  of  the  Division  of  Child  Hy- 
giene and  Public  Health  Nursing  has  been  the  series  of  clinics  conducted 
in  different  parts  of  the  State  for  the  after  treatment  of  acute  anterior 
poliomyelitis  or  infantile  paralysis.  These  clinics  have  been  held  at 
Chicago  Heights,  Blue  Island,  Oak  Park,  Evanston,  Joliet,  Ottawa, 
Bock  Island,  Moline,  Quincy,  Galesburg,  and  Springfield.  The  clinic 
in  Springfield  has  been  held  weekly  with  an  average  attendance  of 
thirty  patients  while  the  other  clinics,  held  bi-weekly,  have  had  a  total 
average  of  175  patients.  In  this  way,  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
has  ministered  to  an  average  of  117  crippled  children  each  week,  80 
per  cent  of  whom  are  the  victims  of  infantile  paralysis  and  the  remain- 
ing 20  per  cent  crippled  by  other  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  rickets, 
cerebral  palsy  and  accident.     During  the  year,  201   crippled  children 
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were  treated  by  muscle  training,  32  by  casts,  52  by  shoes,  86  by  braces 
and  2  by  surgery.  Some  received  several  of  these  factors  of  treatment. 
]S'inety  per  cent  of  the  patients  registered  have  continued  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  treatment. 

To  carry  out^  this  work  has  required  an  average  travel  of  over  700 
miles  per  week  for  the  Chief  of  the  Division  and  a  nurse  in  addition  to 
the  travel  necessary  for  public  lectures  and  nurse  instruction. 

The  importance  and  economy  of  this  clinical  work  may  be  estimated 
when  we  consider  the  expense  of  institutional  care  for  this  large  group 
of  unfortunate  children,  had  such  care  been  available.  All  but  seven- 
teen of  them  remained  at  home,  their  treatment  being  carried  out  by 
local  physicians  and  community  nurses  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  Nursing.  No 
figures  or  financial  estimates,  however,  can  do  justice  to  the  saving  in 
comfort  and  in  the  promotion  of  well-being  to  these  patients.  Their 
efficiency  in  future  life  has  been  practically  guaranteed  to  them,  whereas, 
without  this  care,  all  of  them  would  have  suffered  serious  handicap  and 
many  of  them  would  have  been  entirely  helpless  throughout  life. 

As  a  by-product  of  this  service,  an  interest  has  been  created  among 
many  classes  of  people  in  behalf  of  these  crippled  children.  Physicians 
have  given  the  work  their  endorsement  and  not  a  few  have  become  profi- 
cient in  the  after  care  of  victims  of  epidemic  paralysis  which  is  a 
disease  factor  of  considerable  importance  at  the  present  time.  County 
and  city  authorities,  clubs  and  individuals  have  contributed  to  the  pur- 
chase of  mechanical  braces  and  supplies  to  such  an  extent  that  no  child 
for  whom  a  brace,  a  surgical  operation  or  hospital  care  has  been  neces- 
sary has  been  obliged  to  do  without  it.  About  $2,500.00  has  been  thus 
contributed  by  local  initiative  without  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the 
representatives  of  the  division. 

Several  Illinois  cities  are  now  urging  the  establishment  of  clinics 
for  crippled  children,  offering  complete  hospital  and  follow  up  facilities. 
Unfortunately,  the  personnel  of  the  Division  of  Child  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health  Nursing  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  crippled 
children  in  the  various  sections  of  the  State  whose  numbers  are  being 
augmented  each  year  by  new  invasions  of  disease. 
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Paul  L.  Skoog,  Supervisor  of  Surveys 


The  Division  of  Surveys  and  llural  Hygiene  was  created  to  meet 
needs  which  are  relatively  new  in  the  field  of  public  health  work  and 
yet  which  promise  to  be  of  ever-increasing  importance.  Within  the  past 
few  years  it  has  been  recognized  that  constructive  public  health  and 
social  work  must  be  based  upon  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  existing 
conditions  and  that,  as  a  basis  for  community  work,  either  general  or 
specialized  in  character,  there  should  be  a  thorough  study  of  community 
conditions.  This  community  study  is  commonly  known  as  a  ''survey'' 
and  it  may  include  every  phase  of  social  and  civic  activity  or  be  confined 
to  a  single  feature  of  community  life.  The  sanitary  survey  is  established 
as  an  essential  part  of  all  constructive  public  health  activity  and  it  is  to 
such  sanitary  surveys  that  this  division  devotes  much  of  its  attention. 

Rural  sanitation,  in  years  j)ast,  when  the  country  was  sparsley 
settled,  when  natural  water  supplies  were  unpolluted  and  sewage  dis- 
posal could  be  left  to  chance  with  relative  safety,  was  given  relatively 
little  consideration  by  public  health  organizations.  It  was  the  conunon 
belief,  supported  largely  by  fact,  that  country  life  is  necessarily  health- 
ful life.  Within  the  past  few  years,  with  increasing  rural  congestion, 
sanitary  conditions  in  rural  communities  have  been  steadily  growing 
worse  until  it  is  now  contended  by  competent  authorities,  that  large 
cities  are  more  healthful  places  of  residence  than  country  districts,  and 
that  small  towns  are  the  most  unheal thful  of  all  places  of  human  habita- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  making  of  sanitary  surveys,  the  Division  of 
Surveys  and  Rural  Hygiene  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  rural 
sanitation  and  with  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  country  districts 
and  small  towns. 

On  account  of  wartime  conditions  and  the  mobilization  of  large 
numbers  of  troops  in  the  several  cantonments  throughout  Illinois,  it 
has  been  found  desirable  for  the  Division  of  Surveys  and  Rural  Hygiene 
to  devote  itself,  during  the  year,  almost  exclusively  to  the  making  of 
surveys  in  the  sanitary  zones  about  these  military  camps  and  in  the 
cities  adjacent  to  them,  making  it  necessary  to  fore«:o  the  work  in  rural 
sanitation  which  otherwise  would  have  been  carried  out. 

The  division  was  created  as  one  necessary  to  the  future  deyelopment 
of  the  department  but,  on  account  of  the  re(]uirements  of  the  more 
fundamental  of  the  divisions,  the  personnel  was  exeeedinly  limited  so 
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that  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Chief  of  the  Division  to  call  upon 
other  divisions  for  clerical  or  field  assistants.  In  spite  of  this  shortage 
in  staff,  the  division  has  made  a  number  of  important  surveys  among 
which  the  following  have  received  considerable  public  attention  and 
commendation : 

FREEPORT   SURVEY 

The  survey  of  Freeport,  Stephenson  County,  the  first  survey  made 
by  the  division  after  the  adoption  of  the  Civil  Administrative  Code, 
was  carried  out  in  response  to  the  request  of  a  number  of  local  organiza- 
tions. The  study  occupied  a  period  of  about  six  weeks  and  covered 
every  phase  of  the  sanitary  and  health  conditions  of  the  community. 
A  house-to-house  canvass  of  the  city  brought  out  interesting  information 
in  regard  to  the  population  and  afforded  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  privies,  shallow  wells  and  accumulations  of  garbage,  manure, 
and  other  wastes.  The  Division  of  Sanitation  conducted  an  intensive 
study  of  water  supplies,  sewage'  and  garbage  disposal. 

The  survey  included  a  study  of  vital  statistics,  covering  a  period 
of  over  five  years,  to  permit  reaching  definite  conclusions  in  regard  to 
the  morbidity  and  mortality  from  the  more  important  preventable 
diseases. 

The  report  of  this  survey,  subsequently  published  in  the  monthly 
bulletin  of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  presented  clearly  and 
impartially  the  sanitary  and  health  conditions  of  the  city  of  Freeport 
and  offered  helpful  suggestions  for  their  improvement  and  for  the  better 
organization  of  local  health  agencies. 

ROCKFORD   SURVEY 

• 

The  close  proximity  of  the  city  of  Rockford,  Winnebago  County, 
to  the  large  cantonment  at  Camp  Grant,  rendered  it  necessary  that  a 
careful  study  of  the  sanitary  conditions  in  that  vicinity  be  made,  not 
only  for  the  protection  of  the  troops,  but  to  safeguard  the  civil  popula- 
tion which  had  been  enormously  increased  through  the  establishment 
of  the  military  camp.  The  plan  of  survey  at  Rockford  was  similar  to 
that  employed  at  Freeport,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  Di- 
vision of  Sanitation  made  studies  of  water  supplies,  sewerage  and  the 
disposal  of  wastes  and  the  military  authorities  rendered  some  assistance 
in  the  territory  immediately  adjacent  to  the  camp. 

About  800  farm^  were  visited  by  representatives  of  the  Division 
of  Surveys  and  Rural  Hygiene  and  special  instructions  were  given  rela- 
tive to  the  improvement  in  sanitary  farm  conditions.  A  large  number 
of  farmers  were  induced  to  constnict  sanitary  privies  and  to  take  steps 
to  protect  their  water  supply.  The  report  of  the  Rockford  Survey 
was  presented  to  the  city  officials  and  civic  organizations  of  Rockford 
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and  tlie  lindiiisjs  and  rinxnumendationi;  have  been  utilized  to  the  definite 
advantage  of  the  municipality. 

CAMP   HERRIN     . 

A  survey  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Camp  Herrin,  at  East  Peoria, 
Tazewell  Countv,  showed  the  sanitarv  conditions  to  be  unsatisfactory 
with  no  provisions  for  sewage  disposal.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Health,  an  ordinance  was  passed  requiring 
the  installation  of  sanitary  privies  and  other  conditions  were  materially 
improved. 

WAUKEGAN  AND  NORTH  CHICAGO  SURVEY 

For  some  years  past,  the  morbidity  from  typhoid  fever  has  caused 
anxiety  in  the  cities  of  Waukegan  and  North  Chicago.  During  191 T, 
in  North  Chicago  alone,  with  a  population  of  about  5,000,  there  were 
more  than  100  cases  of  this  disease. 

On  account  of  their  close  proximity,  the  health  conditions  of  then* 
nnmicipalities  became  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  autliorities  at 
the  Great  Lakes  Training  Station  and  at  Fort  Sheridan.  On  tliis  ac- 
count a  sanitiry  survey  of  these  communities  was  begun  in  March,  Vdl'^, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  authorities  of  the  Great  Lakes  Training 
Station,  the  Waukegan  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  several  city 
oflBcials.  Thio  survey  was  somewhat  more  intensive  than  those  previ- 
ously referred  to  and  the  social  conditions  were  studied  as  well  as  those 
more  directly  connected  with  health  and  ijanitation. 

As  a  new  feature  in  this  survey,  the  house-to-house  canvass  was 
utilized  as  a  means  of  distributing  educational  material. 

On  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  health  departments  of  both 
cities  and  the  depleted  municipal  finances,  which  rendered  material  ini- 
pl*ovement  impracticable,  the  Division  recommended  that  these  two 
cities  take  advantage  of  the  recent  law  i)ermitting  the  creation  of  san- 
itary licalth  districts,  whereby  ample  funds  could  Ik*  obtained  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  a  modern  health  department  covering 
the  entire  territory. 

RAXTOUL  SURVirr 

In  cooperation  with  the  military  authorities  at  Chanute  Fiel<l 
near  Rantoul,  Chainj)aign  County,  a  sanitary  survey  was  made  in  thit 
loonlity.  Sp(H'ial  attention  was  devoted  to  the  sanitary  conditions  sui"- 
rouiiding  the  ])roduction  of  the  milk  supply  and  inspections  of  HO  farms 
were  made  on  this  account. 

In  many  instances,  unprotected  privies  were  found  on  these  dairy 
farms  in  close  ])roximity  to  the  sources  of  wnter  supply  and  of  the 
dairy  b.ousos  while  in  several  other  instances,  milk  was  being  marketed 
from  premises  on  which  there  were  cases  of  communicable  disease. 
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The  facts  ascertained  were  transmitted  to  tlie  military  authorities 
at  Chanute  Field  and  also  to  the  health  officers  of  Champaign  and 
Urbana,  where  part  of  the  milk  supply  was  sold. 

In  cooperation  with  the  military  authorities,  every  home  in  Ran- 
toul  was  visited  and  special  instructions  were  given  relative  to  outside 
privies,  manure  piles  and  other  fly-breeding  places.  The  conditions 
at  Eantoul  were  particularly  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  lack  of  sewers. 
Reinspections,  made  at  a  later  date,  showed  most  gratifying  result:?. 
During  the  survey  of  Eantoul,  all  restaurants  and  other  food  vending 
establishments  were  visited  and  all  employees  were  vaccinated  against 
smallpox  and  typhoid  fever.  All  physicians  in  the  county  were  given 
information  in  regard  to  the  reporting  of  ease?  of  tuberculosis  and  other 
communicable  diseases.  The  house-to-house  canvass  was  utilized  for  the 
distribution  of  public  health  literature. 

TUBERCULOSIS    SURVEYS 

While  the  large  number  of  tuberculosis  surveys  conducted  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  have  been  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Division  of  Tuberculosis,  the  Division  of  Surveys  and  Rural  Hygiene 
has  assisted  in  many  localities,  particularly  in  the  tabulation  of  results 
and  the  preparation  of  findings  and  conclusions. 

In  all  of  the  surveys  conducted  by  the  Division,  newspaper  pub- 
licity and  other  means  of  education  have  been  generally  employed.  For 
the  most  part  the  Division  has  found  a  ready  response  and  thorough- 
going cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  communities  in  which  surveys  have 
been  made  and  there  is  reason  to  assume  that  the  recommendations  re- 
sulting from  these  surveys  have  been  quite  generally  acted  upon. 
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Geo.  F.  Sorgatz,  M.  D./  Chief 
Martin  Dupray,  Acting  Chief 


Tho  Division  of  Diagnostic  Laboratories,  which  succeeded  the  Diag- 
nostic Laboratories  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  was  decidedly  crippled 
during  the  year  by  the  fact  that  the  Chief  of  the  Division  and  one  of  his 
most  capable  assistants  took  leave  of  absence  for  an  indefinite  period 
of  time  to  engage  in  military  service.  ITie  demands  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  technical  men,  and  especially  for  those  efficient  in 
laboratoiy  methods,  has  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  up  the 
personnel  of  this  Division  to  a  point  equal  to  the  heavy  demands  that 
are  made  upon  it.  In  the  face  of  this  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the 
personnel  of  the  staff,  the  work  of  the  laboratories  increased  70  per  cent 
during  the  past  year  over  the  preceding  year.  A  part  of  this  increase 
has  been  due  to  the  activity  of  the  Division  of  Social  Hygiene,  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Government  for  the  prevention  and 
suppression  of  venereal  diseases;  but,  in  every  phase  of  laboratory  work, 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  which  continues  at  the  present  time. 

In  spite  of  the  shortage  in  laboratory  workers  and  the  increase  in 
tlie  demand  for  service,  the  laboratories  have  succeeded  in  meeting  the 
requirements  with  reasonable  efficiency  for  which  the  subordinate  labor- 
atory staff  is  entitled  to  special  credit. 

After  several  months  without  a  Chief  of  the  Division,  the  depart- 
ment succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of  a  bacteriologist  of  wide  ex- 
perience who  assumed  the  duties  of  Chief  on  May  1,  1918.  Since  that 
date,  many  changes  have  been  made  which  have  added  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  division.  New  information  cards,  to  accompany  specimens  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  laboratory,  have  been  prepared  in  such  form  as  to 
reduce  the  clerical  work  in  the  laboratory  and  to  minimize  the  possibility 
of  errors.  Better  types  of  containers,  for  the  transmission  of  speci- 
mens, have  been  adopted,  but,  on  account  of  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  markets,  containers  of  any  type  have  been  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

laboratory  work 

During  the  past  year,  10,499  specimens  have  been  examined,  as 
compared  with  6,013  for  the  year  previous.  Of  these,  3,133  were  exam- 
inations of  sputum  for  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  as  compared  with 
2,690  similar  specimens  for  the  year  preceding.     There  were  4,069  ex- 

» Absent  on  military  service. 
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aminations  of  swabs  for  the  detection  of  diphtheria,  as  compared  with 
1,93?  for  the  previous  year.  Exaininations  of  blood  for  the  diagnosis 
of  typhoid  fever  numbered  1,541,  as  compared  with  1,182  for  the  year 
1916-1917.  Wassermann  tests  for  syphilis  were  made  to  the  number  of 
592,  while  similar  tests  for  the  previous  year  numbered  200.  There 
were  1,184  tests  and  examinations  of  miscellaneous  oliaracter  made 
during  the  year. 

Vrior  to  January  1,  1918,  Wassermann  tests  for  syphilic  were  made 
for  indigent  persons  only  and  the  number  was  relatively  small.  Be- 
ginning with  the  first  of  the  year,  however,  these  tests  were  made  for 
all  persons,  regardless  of  financial  condition,  with  the  result  that  the 
numbers  increased  from  19  in  January  to  215  in  June. 

SUMMARY   OF  WORK   DONE    BY   MAIN   LABORATORY   FOR   FISCAL   YEAR 
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Tuberculosis 

206 
67 

116 
2 
0 

392 

209 
58 

224 
3 
4 

497 

197 

105 

179 

5 

0 

486 

240 
941 
116 
10 
111 

206 

1,244 

108 

11 

26 

210 

396 

67 

17 

23 

702 

211 

163 

192 

19 

3 

668 

278 
206 
107 
21 
281 

892 

329 
200 
100 
88 
276 

992 

357 
367 
111 
102 
121 

320 

246 

83 

99 

90 

838 

360 
88 
164 
216 
260 

3,113 
4,060 
1,641 
692 
1,184 

2,690 
1,937 
1,182 

Diphtberia 

TypboJd 

200 

Mi-^ceilaneous 

4 

-Total,  1917-1918 

1,418 

1,589 

1,048 

1,057 

10,499 

6,013 

*  For  Indigents  only  up  to  January  1,  1918. 

LABORATORY   DEVELOPMENT 

Arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  important  extensions  of 
laboratory  service  during  the  coming  year.  So  far  as  the  personnel  and 
facilities  of  the  laboratory  will  permit,  increased  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  examination  of  feces  and  urine  for  tlie  detection  of  typhoid 
bacilli  and  other  intestinal  bacteria  as  a  means  of  lecating  so-called 
"carriers'^  of  disease.  If  the  laboratory  staff  can  be  kept  up  to  the 
strength  made  possible  by  existing  appropriations,  examinations  will 
also  be  undertaken  for  the  types  of  pneumococci  and  streptococci  in  the 
sputum.  In  preparation  for  this  additional  work,  and  more  extensive 
work  in  the  examination  of  spinal  fluid  for  meningococci,  special  mail- 
ing cases  and  information  blanks  are  being  prepared. 

The  established  value  of  antityphoid-paratyphoid  vaccine  in  the 
])revention  of  typhoid  fever  and  the  importance  of  the  use  of  this  pre- 
ventive agent  in  State  institutions,  have  caused  the  Division  of  Diag- 
nostic I^aboratories  to  consider  the  advisability  of  the  preparation  of 
this  vaccine  for  State  use.  With  the  present  staff,  sujiplemented  by 
only  a  small  amount  of  untrained  labor,  the  division  will  be  able  to 
turn  out  in  bulk  fonn  30,000  treatments  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$600.00,  or  about  two  cents  for  each  treatment  of  three  doses.  This 
plan,  if  carried  out,  will  result  in  a  very  large  financial  saving  for  the 
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State.  With  an  increase  in  personnel,  involving  only  moderate  expend- 
itures, it  will  be  possible  to  increase  the  production  of  antityphoid  vac- 
cine so  as  to  produce  a  quantity  adequate  for  general  free  distribution. 

Plans  are  also  being  made  for  the  production  of  such  quantities  of 
antimeningitis  vaccine  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  emergency  needs  of 
the  State  and  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health.  This  can  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  present  laboratory  force. 

While  it  will  be  impossible  to  prepare  supplies  for  general  distribu- 
tion, it  is  expected  that  the  Division  will  be  able  to  produce  emergency 
supplies  of  toxin-antitoxin  mixture  for  active  immunization  against 
diphtheria. 

DISTIUBUTION   OF    CONTAINERS 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  for 
several  years  past,  to  supply  containers  or  mailing  cases  for  the  trans- 
mission of  specimens  to  the  laboratory,  through  the  large  number  of 
agencies  established  in  all  parts  of  the  State  for  this  purpose  and  for 
the  distribution  of  curative  and  preventive  vaccines  and  sera.  While 
this  plan  is  one  which  is  convenient  for  physicians  in  all  parts  of  the 
State,  its  proper  operation  is  fraught  with  many  difficulties  since  the 
service  of  the  agencies  is  given  without  compensation  and  since  the  de- 
mand for  laboratory  service  varies  decidedly  in  different  localities,  lead- 
ing to  shortage  of  supplies  in  some  communities  with  an  unwarranted 
accumulation  in  others.  A  plan  has  been  worked  out  for  a  better  and 
more  uniform  system  of  distributing  containers  and  for  the  cheeking 
up  at  frequent  intervals  of  the  supplies  in  the  hands  of  agents,  whereby 
it  is  believed  that  the  distributing  service  will  prove  very  much  more 
satisfactory. 

BRANCH   LABORATORIES 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  some  laboratory  specimens  are  exceed- 
ingly perishable  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  shipped  for  long  distances 
and  because  it  is  essential  that  very  prompt  reports  be  made  to  physi- 
cians on  other  specimens,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  has 
established  branch  laboratories  in  several  Fections  of  the  State.  Such 
laboratories  are  now  in  operation  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Urbana,  Chicago,  and 
Bockford.  The  laboratory  formerly  maintained  at  Galesburg  has  been 
discontinued  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  bacteriologist  in  charge 
has  enlisted  in  military  service  and  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  fill 
his  place.  It  is  believed  that,  with  better  distribution  of  containers, 
the  branch  laboratories  may  be  expected  to  do  much  more  extensive 
work  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   VACCINES 

Illinois,  with  the  exception  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  fijst  state  in 
the  union  to  distribute  diphtheria  antitoxin  in  convenient  containers 
without  charge,  for  the  use  of  rich  and  poor  alike.     The  Department  of 
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Public  Health  has  gradually  extended  its  policy  of  supplying  curative 
and  preventive  sera,  vaccines  and  other  agents  until  at  the  present  time 
it  furnishes  diphtheria  antitoxin,  smallpox  vaccine,  antityphoid  vaccine, 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  for  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
and  the  Schick  Test  for  determining  immunity  to  diphtheria.  As  inti- 
mated in  foregoing  paragraphs,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  department  to 
go  even  more  extensively  into  the  preparation  of  sueh  preventive  and 
curative  agencies  as  rapidly  as  their  worth  is  absolutely  determined  and 
appropriations  and  laboratory  facilities  and  personnel  will  permit. 

Aside  from  the  saving  of  human  life  and  the  prevention  of  disease 
resulting  from  the  free  distribution  of  these  agents,  the  saving  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  already  demonstrated,  is  very  striking.  During  the  past 
year,  the  department  has  distributed  through  its  agencies  in  all  parts 
of  the  State,  44,578  packages  of  antitoxin  and  19,672  packages  of  anti- 
typhoid vaccine.  The  cost  of  these  supplies,  if  purchased  by  those  to 
whom  they  were  administered,  would  amount  to  approximately  $280,000. 
The  cost  to  the  State  was  less  than  $50,000,  showing  a  financial  saving 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois  of  $230,000. 

PROPOSED  DEVELOPMENT 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  biologic  products  such  as  vaccines, 
antitoxins  and  sera,  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  certain  communicable 
diseases,  and  the  large  quantities  of  such  supplies  used  and  distributed 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Health,'  it  would  be  a  matter  of  economy 
if  the  manufacture  of  such  agents  could  be  developed  in  the  department's 
own  laboratories.  The  possibility  of  such  extended  activity  at  a  min- 
imum of  expense  has  already  been  dwelt  upon  in  these  pages. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  possible,  during  the  coming  year,  to 
divide  the  functions  of  the  present  diagnostic  laboratories,  one  division 
continuing  purely  diagnostic  work  which  is  steadily  increasing  in  volume 
and  the  other  section  devoting  itself  to  the  production  of  biologic  pro- 
ducts. 


DIVISION  OF  HOTEL  AND  LODGING  HOUSE  INSPECTION 

W.  W.  McCuLLocir,  Superintendent 


The  Division  of  Hotel  and  Lodging  House  Inspection,  as  it  is 
termed  under  the  present  organization  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Health,  was  created  by  an  amendment  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  Act  for  the  purpose  of  securing  supervision  of  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  and  other  sanitary  features  of  lodging  houses,  boarding  houses, 
taverns,  inns  and  hotels  in  cities  of  100,000  population  or  over.  The 
activities  of  the  division  are  consequently  confined  to  the  city  of  Chicago 
where  offices  are  maintained. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  604  lodging  houses  were  measured  and  in- 
spected and  215  renieasured  and  reinspected.  These  lodging  houses 
contained  18,370  rooms  and  housed  12,943  lodgers.  They  were  prepared 
to  accomodate  24,473  lodgers  although  their  legal  capacity  was  43,105. 

Supplemental  inspections  covered  15,081  lodging  houses  containing 
47,419  rooms  with  31,050  lodgers.  The  present  capacity  of  these  lodg- 
ing houses  was  63,935. 

During  tlie  year,  1,123  lodging  houses  were  found  to  be  vacant,  225 
went  out  of  business  and  56  were  torn  down. 

During  January  and  February,  1918,  the  inspectors  for  the  division 
served  5,495  notices  upon  proprietors  and  managers  of  lodging  houses, 
calling  upon  them  to  file  the  sworn  statement  required  by  law  to  be  filed 
by  March  1,  of  each  year.  These  lodging  houses  represented  a  popula- 
tion of  91,783  persons.  In  April,  May  and  June,  second  or  final  notices 
were  served  upon  2,122  proprietors,  lodging  22,615  guests,  who  had 
failed  to  file  the  required  statement  with  the  county  clerk.  Up  to  June 
30,  1918,  there  had  been  4,766  sworn  statements  filed  with  the  county 
clerk  and  copies  of  4,364  of  these  had  been  made  for  the  use  of  the 
department. 

The  inspectors  for  the  division  have  reported  372  violations  of 
public  health  laws  relating  to  lodging  houses,  such  as  over-crowding, 
defective  and  leaky  plumbing,  accumulations  of  rubbish  in  basements, 
hallways  and  unoccupied  rooms,  and  filthy  walls,  ceilings,  l)eds  and 
bedding.  Written  notices  were  immediately  served  upon  the  proprietors 
or  managers  of  lodging. houses  in  which  these  conditions  were  found  to 
exist,  directing  that  the  objectionable  conditions  bo  immediately  abated. 
On  reinspection,  it  was  found  that,  in  practically  every  instance,  the 
sanitary  conditions  had  been  materially  improved. 
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During  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the  inspectors  distributed  in 
all  lodging  houses  and  hotels,  pamphlets  and  circulars  issued  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Health  dealing  with  sanitary  matters  and 
disease  prevention. 


i 


DIVISION  OF  PUBUC  HEALTH  INSTRUCTION 

Earl  B.  Searoy,  Editor^ 
Henry  B.  Hemenway,  M.  D.,  Acting  Chief 


The  greatest  obstacle  confronting  public  health  organizations  in 
their  efforts  to  prevent  disease  and  promote  health  is  the  indifference 
in  regard  to  these  matters  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  lay  public,  but, 
frequently,  on  the  part  of  local  authorities  and  physicians.  This  ver}' 
rarely  assumes  the  form  of  real  opposition  to  health  activities,  but  is 
rather  an  apathy  based  upon  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  modern  tenets  of 
preventive  medicine.  On  this  account  public  health  instruction  must 
become  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  any  health  organization. 
The  striking  accomplishments  of  this  form  of  health  work  are  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  more  experienced  health  officers  who  recognize  that 
the  striking  reduction  in  the  morbidity  and  mortality  of  communicable 
diseases  throughout  the  past  generation  has  been  due,  not  so  much  to 
laws  or  mandates,  or  even  to  scientific  epidemiological  work,  as  to  the 
steady  extension  and  spread  of  knowledge  among  the  people  at  large. 

The  object  of  the  Division  of  Public  Health  Instruction  is  to  bring 
to  the  public  the  truth  about  health  and  about  disease  prevention  in 
terms  that  are  simple  and  in  a  form  which  is  so  interesting  that  it  will 
be  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  busy  men  and  women.  To  this  end  the 
division  utilizes  circulars,  pamphlets,  a  monthly  health  journal,  press 
service  in  the  newspapers,  public  lectures,  motion  pictures,  portable 
educational  exhibits  and  a  collection  of  educational  mechanical  devices. 

PUBLICATIONS 

In  years  past,  the  State  Board  of  Health  published  a  monthly 
bulletin  made  up  almost  altogether  of  technical  material  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  medical  profession.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  style  and 
character  of  this  publication  were  radically  changed  and  it  appeared  as  a 
popular  monthly  health  journal,  liberally  illustrated  and  designed  for 
the  non-professional  reader.  It  is  in  this  form  that  "Illinois  Health 
News'*  now  reaches  upward  of  13,000  readers  each  month. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  "Health  New^s'*  is  a  series  of 
health  cartoons,  two  of  which  appear  in  each  monthly  issue,  emphasizing 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  various  public  health  measures  or  de- 
picting, as  only  a  cartoon  can,  the  serious  results  of  their  non-observ- 
ance.    The  popularity  of  these  cartoons  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that, 

*  Absent  on  military  service. 
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with  the  consent  of  the  department,  they  are  regularly  reproduced  in 
some  forty  publications  in  this  country  and  abroad.  During  the  past 
year,  the  circulation  of  these  cartoons  has  been  greatly  increased  by 
the  preparation  of  a  series  of  electrotypes  which  have  been  furnislied 
without  cost  to  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  the  State. 

Because  of  their  effectiveness  and  their  appeal  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, colored  enlargements  have  been  made  of  many  of  these  cartoons 
as  a  part  of  the  portable  exhibits  loaned  by  the  department  for  use  in 
all  parts  of  the  State. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Division  of  Public  Health  Instruction 
has  been  somewhat  hampered  in  the  publication  of  "Health  News^^  on 
accoimt  of  the  fact  that  the  departmental  editor  is  among  those  of  the 
staff  who  have  been  called  to  military  service. 

One  of  the  larger  undertakings  of  the  Division  of  Public  Health 
Instruction  is  the  complete  revision  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
control  of  the  various  communicable  diseases  and  the  special  educational 
circulars  devoted  to  these  diseases  and  to  other  important  public  health 
subjects.  An  entirely  new  circular  of  information  on  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  venereal  diseases  and  pamphlets  containing  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  control  of  venereal  diseases  and  of  tuberculosis  have 
been  issued  during  the  year  together  with  new  publications  on  malaria, 
influenza  and  the  suppression  and  destruction  of  the  house  fly. 

On  account  of  the  interest  which  has  been  created  in  tuberculosis 
as  a  wartime  problem  and  the  heavy  demand  for  educational  material 
in  the  thirty-three  counties  voting  on  the  county  tuberculosis  sanitarium 
proposition  at  the  autumn  election,  the  popular  circular  of  the  depart- 
ment on  tuberculosis  is  entirely  exhausted  and  a  new  education  is  now  in 
process  of  preparation.  The  circular  on  the  care  of  the  baby,  which 
recently  appeared  in  large  editions,  is  similarly  out  of  print  on  account 
of  the  increasing  interest  in  child  welfare  stimulated  as  a  wartime 
activity  by  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  and  other  agencies  interested 
in  child  conservation.  As  the  various  communicable  disease  circulars 
are  becoming  exhausted,  they  are  being  replaced  by  new  publications 
materially  improved  in  form  and  style. 

PRESS   SERVICE 

The  Division  of  Public  Health  Instruction  operates  a  press  service 
sending  out  articles  of  popular  character  to  about  750  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  Illinois.  This  regular,  periodical  service  is  supplemented 
by  special  articles  in  times  of  epidemic  or  other  unusual  public  health 
emergencies.  The  press  service  also  reaches  the  medical  profession 
through  the  medical  journals  having  wide  circulation  in  the  State. 

LECTURES 

The  Chiefs  of  the  several  Divisions  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  are  usually  available  for  public  lectures  on  their  individual 
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special  lines  of  activity  and  this  service  has  been  very  much  in  demand 
by  clubs,  societies,  colleges  and  high  schools.  In  addition  to  these 
popular  lectures,  representatives  of  the  department  have  appeared  before 
various  jnedical  and  scientific  bodies  for  tlie  purpose  of  presenting  papers 
or  of  giving  clinical  instruction. 

Tlie  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Public  Health  Instruction  appeared 
before  a  number  of  chautauqua  gatherings  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  giving  addresses  on  "Malaria — an  P^conomic  Problem,''  and  at  a 
similar  series  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  talking  on  "Wartinw* 
Health  Problems/' 

As  a  part  of  the  campaign  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the 
Federal  authorities  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  venereal 
diseases,  lectures  have  bc»en  prepared  by  tlie  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Social  Hygiene  and  will  be  delivered  to  the  men  selected  by  the  draft 
for  militarv  service  in  each  of  the  102  counties  of  the  State. 

The  division  has  prepared  a  number  of  popular  lectures  on  various 
phases  of  disease  prevention  and  health  promotion  which  are  sent  to 
women's  clubs,  schools  and  other  organizations,  accompanied  by  illustra- 
tions in  the  form  of  stereopticon  slides. 

EXHIBITS 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  Department  of  Public  Health  lus 
developed  a  portable  exhibit,  made  up  largely  of  mechanical  models 
which  has  been  shown  at  State  and  countv  fairs  and  in  connection  witli 
large  gatherings  of  people.  This  exhibit  is  accompanied  by  an  experi- 
enced attendant  whose  duty  it  is  to  install  and  operate  the  exhibit  and 
at  the  same  time  to  distribute  public  health  educational  literature  t(j 
those  who  attend. 

Small  parcel  post  exhibits,  made  up  of  posters  and  large  cartoons 
and  other  educational  matter  which  may  be  readily  transported,  are  sent 
without  charge  whenever  requested. 

The  department  also  maintains  a  loan  collection  of  motion  picture 
films  and  stereopticon  slides  for  use  in  motion  picture  houses  and  other 
places  of  public  gathering. 

During  the  fiscal  year  stereopticons  have  been  loaned  to  six  com- 
munities; the  larger  mechanical  exhibit  has  been  sliown  at  seven  places 
for  period?  of  from  three  to  ten  days;  motion  picture  films  have  been 
sent  to  twenty-two  towns  and  cities  and  illustrated  lectures  have  been 
furnished  to  fifteen  clubs  and  organizations.  Parcel  post  exhibits  of 
colored  cartoons  and  posters  have  been  sent  out  in  274  instances. 


DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  HYGIENE 

G.  G.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Chief 


The  Division  of  Social  TTygiene  was  created  after  the  organization 
of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  to  meet  the 
urgent  need  of  special  activity  for  the  suppression  and  prevention  of 
venereal  diseases  especially  in  the  military  service  and  among  the  young 
men  who  would  be  inducted  into  service  through  the  selective  draft. 
This  required  intensive  work  in  the  sanitary  zones  about  the  military 
cantonments,  but  also  demanded  educational  and  regulative  activities 
in  every  community  in  the  State  from  which  soldiers  for  the  new 
Xational  Army  are  to  be  drawn. 

Venereal  diseases  have  been  more  or  less  unsuccessfully  and  un- 
systematically  dealt  with  for  centuries,  the  lack  of  success  being  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  wide  prevalence  of  these  diseases  has  not  been 
realized  until  the  European  nations  became  involved  in  the  present 
world-war.  In  military  experience,  however,  it  has  recently  been 
learned  that  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  soldiers  in  all  European 
armies  became  more  or  less  inca})flcitated  by  reason  of  the  ravages  of 
venereal  diseases.  When  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  it  was 
found  that  the  percentage  of  men  infected  in  this  country  equalled,  and 
in  some  cases  exceeded,  that  of  Europe. 

A  national  campaign  against  the  spread  of  venereal  diseases  was 
launched  by  the  Federal  Government  and  Illinois  was  the  second  State 
in  the  Union  to  join  in  hearty  cooperation  with  the  Federal  agencies. 
As  an  initial  step,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  in  November, 
1917,  promulgated  rules  and  regulations  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  syphilis,  gonorrhea  and  chancroid  and  placed  these  rules  in  immediate 
(»ffect.  Stated  briefly,  these  rules  require  that  all  cases  of  venereal 
diseases  be  reported  to  the  local  health  authorities  and  to  the  State 
Department  of  Health ;  that  patients  suffering  from  venereal  diseases 
be  isolated  and  quarantined,  when  necessary  to  protect  the  public;  that 
diseased  prostitutes  be  given  hospital  treatment;  that  indigent  cases  be 
treated  at  the  expense  of  the  county  in  which  the  individuals  reside  at 
the  time  the  disease  is  discovered. 

ENFORGEMBNT  OF  RULES 

The  reports  required  by  these  rules  are  treated  confidentially,  the 
name  of  the  patient  being  withheld  provided  the  physician  in  attendance 
guarantees  that  the  public  shall  be  protected  from  infection.     Sources 
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of  infection  given  in  the  reports  are  investigated  and^   if   disease  is 
found,  treatment  is  provided. 

Illinois  has  no  statute  providing  for  compulsory  examination,  but 
the  otfer  of  treatment  of  the  disease  is  usually  sufficient  inducement 
to  cause  the  suspect  to  submit  to  examination. 

In  the  case  of  prostitutes,  residing  in  property  used  for  immoral 
purposes,  the  placarding  of  the  premises  usually  brings  about  prompt 
examination. 

Specimens,  including  smears  for  microscopical  examination  and 
blood  for  the  Wassermann  test  for  syphilis  are  submitted  to  the  Division 
of  Diagnostic  liaboratories  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health.  •  Per- 
sons found  .to  be  diseased  and  in  an  infectious  stage,  are  required  to 
submit  to  treatment.  If  the  person  is  not  a  prostitute  and  is  able  to 
employ  a  physician,  he  or  she  may  be  treated  privately. 

Prostitutes,  of  course,  are  the  most  prolific  source  of  venereal  in- 
fection and  no  reputable  physician  can  guarantee  that  these  women  will 
refrain  from  exposing  others  to  infection.  Consequently,  it  becomes 
necessary  that  all  such  persons  shall  be  treated  in  hospitals  where  iiiey 
are  under  constant  control  and  supervision.  This  hospital  treatment 
is  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  as  is  the  case  with  the  indigent 
sick.  Inasmuch  as  practically  all  prostitutes  become  indigent  and  de- 
pendent when  restrained  from  pursuing  their  calling,  this  arrangement 
is  a  fair  and  proper  one. 

The  rules  provide  that  the  patient  must  continue  treatment  until 
cured  of  his  infectiousness  under  penalty  of  having  his  name  reported 
to  the  health  officer.  This  is  the  case  whether  the  individual  is  a  private 
individual  under  the  care  of  his  own  physician  or  of  known  immoral 
character  and  under  public  treatment.  The  patient  is  protected  from 
extortion  on  the  part  of  the  unscrupulous  physician  by  right  of  appeal 
to  local  or  State  Departments  of  Health  at  any  time. 

Cases  under  treatment  which  c.innot  be  properly  isolated  or  con- 
trolled, are  subject  to  quarantine,  as  is  the  case  in  any  other  infectious 
disease  and  the  premises  may  bo  placarded  as  in  other  communicable 
diseases.  Certificates  of  freedom  from  venereal  disease,  which  were 
formerly  furnished  to  prostitutes  by  even  some  physicians  who  were 
otherwise  known  to  be  ethical  and  reputable,  and  which  are  known  to  be 
not  only  valueless,  but  actually  a  source  of  added  danger  on  account  of 
the  false  sense  of  safety  they  created,  are  now  prohibited. 

Persons  suffering  from  venereal  diseases  in  an  infectious  stage  are 
prohibited  from  removing  from  one  health  jurisdiction  to  another  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  health  officer  of  the  jurisdiction  from  which 
and  to  which  the  person  desires  to  remove. 

The  rules  provide  for  the  examination  of  inmates  of  jails,  penal, 
correctional  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  Rtate,  county  and  city, 
for  venereal  diseases. 
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Penalties  are  provided  for  failure  on  the  part  of  physicians,  drug- 
gists or  other  persons  for  failure  to  report  cases  or  for  giving  false  in- 
formation. 

Circulars  of  information  on  the  suhject  of  venereal  diseases,  pre- 
pared and  furnished  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  are 
<riveii  to  overy -patient. 

SERVICE  IN   MILITARY   ZONES 

On  account  of  the  necessity  for  protecting  soldiers  from  venereal 
infection,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  department  were  first  en- 
forced in  the  districts  created  about  the  military  camps  and  canton- 
ments within  the  State.  In  this,  the  activities  of  the  department  were 
neeessarilv  limited  on  account  of  the  lack  of  funds.  This  work  was 
largely  in  the  hands  of  a  Medical  Supervisor  of  Military  Zones,  who 
had  heen  employed  to  meet  war  time  conditions,  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Director  of  the  department. 

Approximately  one  thousand  prostitutes  have  been  examined  and 
about  75  per  cent  of-  these  have  been  found  to  be  infected  with  venereal 
diseases.  Of  the  diseased,  approximately  60  per  cent  have  been  found 
to  be  infected  with  both  gonorrhea  and  syphilis.  Practically  all  cases 
<»f  gonorrhea  are  infectious;  but  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  oaj^es  of 
syphilis  were  found  to  be  in  an  infectious  stage. 

CREATION    OF   THE   DIVISION 

On  account  of  the  growing  importance  of  this  work  and  the  in- 
creased accent  placed  upon  it  by  the  Federal  Government,  a  new  divi- 
sion of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health — ^known  as  the  Division 
of  Social  Hvgiene — was  created  in  Julv,  1918,  and  the  former  Med- 
ical  Supervisor  of  Military  Zones  was  made  Chief  of  the  division. 

FEDERAL  COOPERATION 

On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  need  for  such  a  division  had  not 
been  anticipated  and,  consequently,  no  appropriation  had  been  made 
for  it,  the  rapidly  increasing  activities  were  constantly  impeded  by  lack 
of  funds.  This  situation  was  relieved  late  in  1918  by  funds  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government,  by  which  the  Division  of  Social  Hygiene 
is  now  financed. 

The  Sixty-fiftli  Congress  appropriated  one  million  dollars  for 
venereal  disease  control  in  the  States,  and  after  a  study  of  work  being 
<lone  in  other  States,  plans  of  the  Social  Hygiene  Division  of  the  Illinois 
Department  were  perfected,  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  having  the  matter  in  charge,  and  the  sum  of 
$61,307.51  was  allotted  to  Illinois  and  became  available  for  use  Novem- 
l»€r  1,  1918. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  this  money  will  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
l)urchasing  drugs  for  free  distribution  to  diseased  persons,  and  assisting 
in  tlie  establishment  and  operation  of  dispensaries  for  free  treatment 
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of  venereal  disease  patients.  There  is  great  need  for  these  dispensaries 
un  account  of  the  disinclination  of  the  average  physician  to  give  proper 
attention  to  this  class  of  diseases,  and  to  the  consequent  neglect  of 
them. 

Uncured  gonorrhea  in  the  young  man  results  in  the  infection  of  his 
wife  when  he  marries.  Ijater  she  develops  a  condition  of  chronic  in- 
validism, necessitating  a  surgical  operation  which  ages  and  nnsexes  her. 
If  she  bears  a  child,  it  may  acquire  ophthalmia  neonatonini,  and  unless 
properly  cared  for  is  blinded. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  allottment  will  be  expended  for  educational 
purposes,  including  the  distribution  of  the  proper  literature,  lecture 
and  moving  picture  exhibitions.  As  a  part  of  this  program  of  educa- 
tion, the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Social  Hygiene  has  prepared  a  series 
of  lectures  on  \^nereal  diseases,  their  prevention  and  the  immediate 
and  remote  dangers  arising  from  them,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  presentation  of  these  lectures  to  the  "Class  A''  men  of  tlie 
selective  draft  in  various  sections  of  tlie  State. 

Twenty  per  cent  will  be  expended  for  repressive  measures,  inclm^- 
ing  the  prosecution  of  violators,  investigations  and  social  service  work, 
leaving  10  per  cent  for  administration  expense.  In  order  to  obtain  an 
allottment  for  the  coming  year,  an  appropriation  of  at  least  an  equal 
amount  by  the  State  Legislature  is  necessary,  this  being  a  condition 
specified  in  the  Kahn-Chamberlain  Bill  under  which  the  Governiuent 
appropriation  was  made. 

An  examination  of  a  large  number  of  syphilitics  proves  that  in  30 
per  cent  of  the  cases  there  is  spinal  cord  involvement.  A  large  pe^"" 
centage  of  the  inmates  of  the  State  asylums  for  the  insane  are  in  tlieir 
present  condition  as  a  result  of  syphilis.  Hereditary  syphilis  causes  a 
large  percentage  of  imbecile  and  feeble-minded  children.  Practically 
all  the  blindness  of  infants  is  due  to  gonorrhea.  Proper  medical  treat- 
ment in  the  early  stages  of  venereal  disease  will  prevent  these  condi- 
tions. Proper  medical  treatment  renders  syphilis  non-infectious.  The 
number  of  cases  of  syphilis  having  open  lesions  has  been  materially  re- 
duced, due  to  the 'fact  that  proper  and  early  treatment  rapidly  renders 
such  cases  non-infectious.  Therefore,  syphilis  can  be  eliminated  as  a 
disease  factor. 

The  continuation  of  the  grant  of  federal  funds  for  venereal  dis- 
ease work  is  conditioned  upon  the  appropriation  of  a  like  sum  by  the 
State  itself.  With  an  appropriation  by  the  State  to  equal  the  Govern- 
ment allottment  to  Illinois,  the  activities  in  venereal  disease  control 
can  be  more  than  doubled.  Up  to  the  present  time,  aside  from  the  sal- 
ary and  expense  of  one  employee  for  a  few  months,  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois has  expended  no  money  for  the  control  of  venereal  diseases,  while 
the  State  of  Michigan  has  expended  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  one  vear's  work. 
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DIVISION   PLANS 

The  plans  of  the  Division  include  encouragement  of  better  facilities 
for  the  treatment  of  venereal  dijieases  by  assij?ting  free  clinics  already 
in  operation;  the  establishment  of  sueli  clinics,  where  they  are  needed, 
and  supplying  drugs  for  the  treatment  of  patients  unable  to  pay  for 
them;  educational  work  instructing  the  public  in  the  danger  and  de- 
structiveness  of  venereal  diseases  and  the  prevalence,  and  the  necessity 
for  prompt  and  thorough  medical  attention ;  repressive  measures  includ- 
ing a  system  of  social  service,  whereby  efforts  will  be  made  to  prevent 
prostitutes  who  have  been  cured  from  returning  to  their  former  prac- 
tices. 
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GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 


During  the  first  year  of  operation  under  the  Civil  Administrative 
Code,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  and  its  present  form  of 
organization  liave  been  put  to  severe  test  especially  through  the  heavy 
demandii  imposed  upon  the  organization  by  the  exegencies  of  war.  With 
all  of  the  difficulties  in  meeting  the  unusual  demands  of  wartime  and 
of  maintaining  even  a  reasonably  complete  staff  of  technical  workers,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  results  of  the  first  year  confirm  the  belief  that  a 
public  health  department,  unimpeded  by  extraneous  functions^  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  former  health  organization  and  that  the 
present  divisional  organization  has  added  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
department. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  of  the  divisions  may  be  completely  organ- 
ized for  effective  work  and  that  the  corps  of  district  health  officers,  now 
operating  so  efficiently,  may  be  materially  increased  with  coming"  ses- 
sions of  the  General  Assemblv  so  that  there  will  not  be  a  commnnitv 
in  the  State  whose  conditions  will  not  be  familiar  to  the  department  and 
which  will  not  feel  the  influence  of  those  agencies  which  the  State  ha> 
provided  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

LOCAL  COOPERATION 

Even  if  this  condition  can  be  realized,  disease  prevention  and  health 
conservation  cannot  be  adequately  carried  out  without  still  another  im- 
portant feature  in  health  organization.  Kegardless  of  how  efficient  a 
state  health  department  may  be,  it  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  local 
health  departments  for  practical  and  lasting  results  of  its  endeavors. 
With  tlie  State  Department  of  Public  Health  well  organized  and  a  rea- 
sonablv  efficient  staff  of  district  health  officers,  the  acute  need  in  Illinois 
at  the  present  time  is  provision  for  thoroughly  qualified  local  health 
officials. 

SANITARY  HEALTH  DISTRICT  ACT 

This  end  is  made  possible  by  the  Sanitary  Health  District  Act 
which  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1917.  Under  this  law, 
any  town  or  two  or  more  adjacent  towns  in  counties  under  township 
organization,  or  any  road  district  or  road  districts  in  counties  not  under 
township  organization,  may  be  organized  as  a  public  health  district, 
even  though  such  district  may  be  created  from  parts  of  two  or  more 
counties.  The  creation  of  the  public  health  district  is  determined  by 
referendum  and  the  project  is  supported  by  a  special  tax  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed four  mills  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property  embraced  in  the  area 

covered. 
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The  law  requires  the  appointment  of  a  full-time  district  health 
officer,  to  be  selected  by  competitive  examination  conducted  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Health,  who  shall  receive  not  less  than  $1,500.00 
per  annum.  The  law  also  provides  for  the  employment  of  nurses, 
chemists,  clerks  and  assistants  as  deemed  necessary  by  the  district  health 
officer  and  for  the  equipment  and  operation  of  offices  and  laboratories. 

The  advantages  of  this  law  are  obvious.  Under  its  provisions,  no 
community  will  be  unable  to  provide  efficient  public  health  administra- 
tion on  account  of  small  population  since  any  number  of  townships  or 
road  districts  may  unite  to  constitute  a  health  district.  By  the  general 
adoption  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  there  would  not  be  any  section 
of  the  State  without  adequate  public  health  service.  It  is  in  this  law 
that  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  sees  the  possibility  of  gen- 
eral development  whereby  the  State  Government  and  the  local  commun- 
ity may  coordinate  their  energies,  with  the  State  district  health  officers 
constituting  the  necessary  connecting  links. 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  COOPERATION 

A  distinct  step  forward  in  the  efficiency  of  public  health  adminis- 
tration in  Illinois  is  anticipated  in  the  State  and  County  Collaborating 
Health  Service^  which  is  now  in  process  of  organization.  In  the  work- 
ing out  of  this  plan,  each  county  medical  society  is  asked  to  designate 
one  of  its  members  who  will  become  the  representative  of  that  county 
in  this  collaborating  service.  In  the  absence  of  the  district  health 
officer,  and  in  the  existence  of  an  emergency,  this  county  representa- 
tive will  be  called  upon  to  act  for  the  State,  receiving  therefor  reason- 
able compensation  on  a  per  diem  basis. 

The  representatives  of  alL  counties  will  be  brought  together  from 
time  to  time  at  central  points  for  conference  on  public  health  subjects 
and  particularly  to  consider  the  more  recent  advances  in  preventive 
medicine  of  more  or  less  technical  character,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  shall  return  to  their  home  communities  and  shall  present  the 
results  of  these  conferences  at  meetings  of  their  county  medical  societies. 

It  is  believed  that,  through  this  plan,  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Health  will  have  a  verv  close  and  intimate  contact  with  the 
physicians  in  all  parts  of  the  State  and  that  the  more  modem  health 
problems,  which  the  practicing  physician  has  been  in  the  habit  of  rele- 
gating to  the  health  official,  will  acquire  a  new  interest  and  that  all 
medical  men  will  come  to  look  upon  themselves  as  more  definitely 
responsible  for  the  public  welfare  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

1  Since  these  pagres  have  been  written,  this  State  and  County  CoUaboratlnsr 
Health  Service  has  been  orgranlzed.  Its  first  Important  function  belnff  that  of  meet* 
Ing  community  needs  In  connection  with  the  Influenza  epidemic. 
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GENERAL   OFFICE 

The  Civil  Administrative  Code  segregated  into  this  department 
the  following  activities  formerly  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Govei-nor,  to-wit:  Public  Utilities  Commission,  Insurance  Department, 
State  Fire  Marshal,  and  the  Grain  Inspection  Department. 

For  convenience  of  administration,  the  Director  designated  the 
various  activities  of  this  (le])artment  as  follows. 

1.  General  Office. 

2.  Division  of  Insurance. 

3.  Division  of  Grain  Inspection  at  Chicago. 

4.  Division  of  Grain  Inspection  at  East  St.  Louis. 

5.  Division  of  Fire  Prevention. 

6.  Division  of  Public  Utilities. 

7.  Division  of  Standards. 

8.  Division  of  Small  Loans. 

For  the  respective  activities,  except  the  General  Office,  he  assigned 
as  chiefs,  respectively,  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  Chief  Grain 
Inspector  at  Chicago,  Supervising  Grain  Inspector  at  East  St.  Louis, 
Fire  Marshal,  the  Public  Utility  Commissioners,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission. 

The  General  Office  exercises  general  supervision  over  all  of  the 
activities  assigned  to  the  department,  and  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  receipts  and  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

Without  impairing  the  usefulness  of  the  several  activities  in  this 
department,  the  financial  supervision  has  been  of  a  substantial  character 
and  will  be  more  graphically  shown  in  the  table  appearing  at  the  close 
of  this  report. 

The  chiefs  of  divisions  were  chosen  and  have  been  permitted  to  carry 
on  the  duties  of  their  respective  divisions  with  an  eye  single  to  developing 
the  best  results  obtainable.  They  have  acted  upon  their  own  initiative 
and  their  work  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

Matters  of  an  unusual  and  important  character  have  been  referred 
to  the  Director  by  each  chief,  and  after  thorough  discussion,  the  policy 
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of  the  department  upon  the  particular  matter  was  determined,  and  the 
division  chief  was  left  to  his  own  initiative  to  work  out  tiie  problem. 

This  character  of  supervision,  however,  has  not  been  applied  to  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  in  any  of  its  functions  involving  the  con- 
sideration and  determination  of  cases  brought  before  it  for  decision,  for 
in  such  matters  the  commission  has  exercised  and  discharged  "the 
rights,  powers  and  duties  vested  by  law  in  it,  in  its  name,  without  any 
direction,  supervision  or  control  by  the  director." 

The  (icneral  Oliice  has  maintained  a  set  of  books  covering  tlie  trans- 
actions of  the  various  divisions  concerning  receipts  and  expenditures, 
so  that  at  any  time  the  exact  condition  of  the  appropriations  made  to 
each  division  is  available  in  this  office.  The  supervision  in  this  respect 
has  been  more  practical  than  theoretical.  Each  activity  has  been  studied 
carefully  with  reference  to  its  powers,  duties  and  responsibilities  under 
the  laws  relating  to  said  activity  to  the  end  that  the  Director  might  be 
advised  of  the  general  principles  underlying  the  status  and  usefulness 
of  the  respective  divisions.  In  justice  to  the  heads  of  the  various  divi- 
sions of  the  department,  it  should  be  here  stated  that  each  of  them  has 
manifested  throughout  the  year  a  generous  and  earnest  spirit  of  cooper- 
ation, to  the  end  that  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Administrative  Code 
might  be  made  effective  and  of  real  service  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  with  which  the  Director  of  this  department  has  been  charged. 

In  the  formative  period  consequent  upon  the  taking  effect  of  the 
Code,  the  State  and  the  Governor  had  the  invaluable  service  of  one  of 
Illinois^  greatest  men,  Hon.  William  11.  Stead,  who  was  the  first  Director 
of  this  department  and  who  laid  down  his  labors  during  the  first  3'ear 
of  the  Code.  He  brought  to  the  work  of  reorganization  of  these  activities 
an  ardor  and  zeal  that  was  an  inspiration  to  his  associate  directors,  and 
his  share  in  the  accomplishments  under  the  Code  was  not  of  small  de«?ree. 
In  the  death  of  Mr.  Stead,  the  State  has  lost  an  able  and  conscientious 
administrator. 

Soon  after  July  1,  the  date  the  Code  became  effective,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  an  efficient  administration  of  the  grain  inspection  in  the 
State  could  be  better  had  by  localizing  responsibility  and  administration, 
and  therefore  the  Chief  Grain  Inspector  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Division  of  Grain  Inspection  at  Chicago  and  the  grain  inspection  at 
East  St.  Louis  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  Supervising  Grain  Inspector, 
each  chief  reporting  directly  to  the  Director  and  each  being  responsible 
to  the  Director  for  the  work  of  his  division.  From  an  economical  and 
administrative  standpoint,  this  change  has  more  than  justified  itself. 

Below  will  be  found  a  series  of  three  tables,  showing  the  financial 
operations  of  this  department  from  July  1,  1917,  to  and  including  June 
30,  1918.  These  tables  show  the  amount  of  the  total  appropriation  hy 
standard  accounts  and  by  divisions,  together  with  the  expenditure  there- 
from and  the  saving  in  each  account  by  each  division.     The    tables 
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further  show  the  amount  of  receipts  by  the  respective  divisions  and  the 
amount  of  expenditures  compared.  From  a  study  of  these  tables,  the 
financial  control  of  the  various  divisions  by  this  department  is  at  once 
determined.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  in  passing  that  this  department 
(collected  and  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  $516,588.00  more  than  it 
cost  to  operate  the  department.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  salaries 
paid  to  State  officers  in  this  department. 

The  tables  above  referred  to  are  as  follows : 


TABLE  NO.   1- 


-APPROPRIATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES   OP  DEPARTMENT 
BY  STANDARD  ACCOUNTS 


.\ppropriaUon. 


Expenditures. 


Balance. 


Salaries  and  wages 

Departmental  office  expenses 

Traveling  expense 

Repairs 

£q  aipment 

Reserve  and  contingencies. . . 
Printing 


S503J50 
54,870 
61,100 
3,050 
16,335 
58,576 
41,900 


1738,981 


$476,818 
43,962 
52,475 
1,850 
13,575 
18,845 
35,149 


1642,674 


S26,332 
10,906 
8,625 
1,200 
2,760 
39,731 
6,751 


196,307 


TABLE  NO.   2- 


-APPROPRLATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES   OP  DEPARTMENT 

BY  DIVISIONS 


Appropriation. 

Expenditures. 

Balance. 

♦General  Office 

134,495 

96,900 

196,106 

21,780 

76,151 

314,550 

t  20,844 

81,203 

181,125 

20,943 

69,458 

269,101 

113,651 
15,697 

Division  of  Insurance 

Division  of  Grain  Inspection  at  Chicago 

14,960 

Division  of  Grain  Inspection  at  East  i^t.  Loui.s 

Division  of  Fire  Prevention 

837 
5,693 

Division  of  Public  Utilities 

45,449 

S738,08l 

1642,674 

196.307 

*  General  Office  paid  expenses  of  East  St.  Louis  Division,  amounting:  to  |2,611. 
TABLE  NO.   3— RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OP  DEPARTMENT 


Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

Balance. 

General  Office 

*|  13,541 

842,875 

156,878 

18,803 

t  20,844 

81,203 

161,125 

20,943 

69,458 

269,101 

1    7.303— 

Division  of  Insurance 

761,672+ 

24,247— 

2,140— 

Division  of  Grain  Inspection  at  Chicago 

Division  of  Grain  Inspection  at  E.  St.  Louis 

Division  of  Fire  Prevention 

69,4.56— 

Division  of  Public  t'tilities 

127,165 

141,836— 

11,159,262 

1642,674 

1516,588+ 

*  Includes  receipts  from  Division  of  Standards  and  Division  of  Small  Loans. 

RECAPITULATION 

Total  receipts  of  department $1,159,262 

Total  expenditures  of  department 642,674 

Balance |B16,588 
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DIVISION  OF  INSURANCE 

Fked  W.  Potter,  Superintendent  of  Insurance 


This  division  has  been  active  in  reporting  violations  of  the  insur- 
ance laws  to  the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution  and  in  several  in- 
stances  companies   that  were   operating  without   authority   from   this 
division  have  been  fined,  and  over  $1,000.00  has  been  collected  and  turned 
into  the  State  Treasury.     At  the  present  time  there  are  three  cases  in 
Chicago  that  have  been  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution, 
two  against  inter-insurance  organizations  and  one  against  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  general  incorporation  law  of  this  State.     The  two 
inter-insurance  organizations  are  charged  with  operating  without  license 
from  this  division,  while  the  other  corporation  is  said  to  be  violating  the 
provisions  of  its  charter  by  writing  accident  and  health  insurance. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  LAWS 

The  insurance  laws  of  this  State  are  woefully  inadequate  in  many 
instances,  many  of  the  acts  having  been  written  as  early  as  1869.  A 
general  revision  of  the  entire  laws  would  be  advisable,  but  in  the  event 
this  could  not  be  accomplished,  amendments  to  the  present  laws  are 
respectfully  suggested  as  follows : 

General, — The  fire,  life  and  casualty  acts  of  this  State  are  silent 
regarding  the  length  of  time  which  shall  be  given  incorporators  to  or- 
ganize a  company.  The  general  incorporation  law  of  this  State  provides 
for  a  limit  of  two  years  in  which  a  company  must  be  organized  or  the 
charter  is  forfeited.  The  division  has,  as  far  as  possible,  been  trying 
to  enforce  this  provision  of  the  law  and  make  it  apply  to  stock  companies 
incorporating  as  either  fire,  life  or  casualty  companies,  but  there  is  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not,  in  case  of  contest,  this  provision  of  the  law 
would  apply.  The  corporators  of  surety  companies  are  limited  to  two 
years  in  which  to  complete  the  organization  of  a  company  or  the  charter 
is  declared  forfeited. 

It  would  also  appear  advisable  to  have  an  act  fixing  responsibility 
upon  the  incorporators  of  a  company  during  its  process  of  organization 
so  that  when  stock  is  sold  to  the  public  they  can  be  held  responsible  for 
the  proper  accounting  for  the  funds  collected.  As  it  is  now,  this  division 
has  no  supervision  over  companies  in  process  of  organization,  and  when 
charters  are  filed  the  corporators  of  such  companies  may  go  out  and 
dispose  of  the  stock  and  no  one  is  held  to  account  for  the  proper  dispo- 
sition of  the  funds  procured  through  the  sale  thereof. 
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It  would  also  appear  advisable  to  have  an  act  passed  fixing  the 
amount  that  may  be  used  for  organization  expenses.  As  the  law  is  today, 
the  corporators  can  take  such  portion  of  the  stock  subscriptions  that 
they  receive,  as  they  deem  proper,  for  expense  purposes,  and  the  division 
is  powerless  to  prevent  it.  The  division  can  only  criticise  expenditures. 
It  should  supervise  them. 

The  division  should  have  supervision  over  all  companies  in  process 
of  organization  from  the  time  of  filing  declarations  of  incorporation. 
They  should  be  subject  to  examination  by  the  division,  and  be  required 
to  furnish  reports  in  approved  forms. 

Expenses  of  organization  should  be  limited  to  not  exceeding  15 
per  cent  of  amount  collected,  and  subscription  blanks  should  contain 
specific  authority  to  the  incorporators  to  expend  the  allocated  amount. 

Fire  Act, — Section  1  of  the  fire  act  of  1809  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  clearly  give  authority  to  domestic  fire  insurance  companies  to  do 
the  business  of  ocean  marine  insurance.  While  domestic  companies  have 
been  permitted  to  do  this  class  of  business,  yet  there  has  always  been 
grave  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  statute  gives  such  companies  this 
authority.  It  should  be  amended  so  that  there  would  be  no  question  as 
to  their  right  so  to  do. 

It  would  appear  to  this  division  advisable  to  have  an  agency  qualifi- 
cation law  passed,  which  would  i^ive  the  division  some  right  to  call  for 
information  regarding  the  (lualifications  of  any  man  who  desires  to  solicit 
insurance  from  the  public  in  this  State.  The  law  should  also  provide  that 
the  Director  of  Trade  and  Commerce  should  have  authority  to  investigate 
complaints  made  against  agents  who  are  licensed  by  the  division;  and, 
m  violations  of  the  law,  authority  should  be  given  to  revoke  the  license 
of  any  such  agent.  Agency  qualification  laws  have  been  urged  upon 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  certain  states 
such  a  law  has  already  been  passed. 

It  would  also  appear  advisable  that  an  anti-discrimination  act  be 
passed,  applying  to  fire  insurance  companies.  The  act  should  be  so 
drawn  as  to  provide  that  fire  companies  doing  business  in  this  State 
should  file  a  list  of  cities  and  towns  in  which  they  do  business  and  a 
schedule  of  rates  pertaining  to  each  locality.  The  law  should  not  permit 
discrimination  in  rates  bet\^^een  insurants  owning  the  same  class  of  prop- 
erty, when  the  risk  assumed  by  the  company  is  the  same. 

Casualty. — Section  5  of  the  casualty  act  of  this  State  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  give  companies  a  wider  latitude  in  investing  their 
surplus  money.  At  the  present  time  casualty  companies  can  invest  their 
surplus  in  a  limited  class  of  securities  only;  and  many  good  interest- 
bearing  investments  which  casualty  companies  may  desire  to  purchase 
cannot  be  owned  bv  them  on  account  of  the  limitation  in  statute. 

Mutual  Act  of  7915. — The  Legislature  in  1915  passed  a  mutual  act 
which  applies  to  all  kinds  of  insurance  business  except  that  of  life.    This 
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act  was  in  the  main  agreed  upon  by  the  National  Convention  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners  and  was  passed  without  having  been  given  careful 
attention.     It  is  wholly  inadequate  in  many  respects  and  needs  much 
amending,  or  should  be  rewritten  entirely.    The  act  in  no  way  provides 
for  supervision  and  should  be  amended  so  as  to  give  the  division  the 
same  authority  over  the  affairs  of  all  mutual  companies,  except  township 
and  county  nmtuals,  as  is  given  over  stock  companies.    The  act  contains 
no  "fee"  section  as  applicable  to  domestic  companies,  and  companies 
incorporating  under  its  provisions  are  not  required  to  pay  any  fees  into 
this  division.    A  proper  "fee"  section  should  be  added.    The  act  also  fails 
to  contain  a  reciprocal  section,  which  is  very  important,  as  companies 
of  other  states  should  not  be  permitted  to  receive  a  license  in  this  State 
unless  similar  companies  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  State  can 
be  permitted  to  receive  a  license  in  other  states.    The  reciprocal  section 
should  also  cover  the  question  of  fees,  taxes  and  deposits. 

Lloyds  Associations, — In  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  People  ex  rel.  v.  Barnes,  168  111.  425,  it  became  necessary 
to  enact  legislation  bringing  Lloyds  associations  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Division  of  Insurance,  In  1911  an  act  was  passed,  but  after  seven 
years'  experience  it  is  shown  to  be  wholly  inadequate. 

Lloyds  or  Individual  Underwriters  are  an  association  of  persons 
(not  incorporated),  who  act  through  an  attorney-in-fact  or  a  manager, 
and  each  agrees  to  assume  a  certain  portion  of  the  loss  on  a  risk,  and 
operate  for  profit.  There  are  two  classes  of  Lloyds — one  known  as  the 
London  Lloyds,  which  has  been  operating  for  over  400  years;  the  other 
is  American  Lloyds,  which  has  had  a  short  duration  of  business  in  the 
United  States. 

The  act  above  mentioned  provides  for  the  admission  of  both  LondoA 
and  American  Lloyds.  The  act  with  reference  to  Lloyds  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  fix  some  standard  of  solvency  for  such  organizations.  As 
the  law  now  stands  these  Lloyds  are  permitted  to  receive  a  license  with- 
out having  any  funds  on  hand  at  such  time.  The  act  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  require  Lloyds  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  assets  on  hand 
at  the  time  they  qualify  or  receive  a  license.  The  amount  should  be 
fixed  at  five  times  the  maximum  risk  assumed  by  such  organization. 
London  Lloyds  do  business  in  this  State  without  having  any  United 
States  deposit.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  require  any  London 
Lloyds,  before  they  receive  a  license,  to  maintain  a  deposit  with  some 
state  of  the  United  States,  and  the  same  should  be  at  least  five  times 
the  maximum  risk  assumed.  Corporations  of  foreign  countries  cannot 
receive  a  license  to  do  business  in  this  State  unless  thev  make  such  a 
deposit. 

Inter-insurers, — This  class  of  business  is  new  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  sprung  up  in  the  past  ten  years  and  now  covers  a  large  field. 
In  1911  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  permitting  inter-insurers  doing 
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lire  business  to  qualify  and  receive  a  license  through  the  Insurance  De- 
partment. The  act,  however,  fails  to  give  the  department  necessary 
supervision  over  such  organizations  and  should  be  amended  accordingly. 

An  inter-insurer  is  an  association  of  individuals  not  incorporated 
acting  through  an  attorney-in-fact,  who  insure  each  other  and  are  pre- 
sumed not  to  operate  for  profit.  The  usual  plan  of  operation  is  to  pay 
an  attorney-in-fact  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  premiums  or  deposit  made 
by  the  subscribers,  he  to  pay  the  operating  expenses  of  such  inter-insur- 
ance organization,  which  is  commonly  known  as  an  "exchange." 

The  act  governing  these  organizations  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
fix  some  standard  of  solvency  for  such  organizations.  At  the  present 
time  all  that  is  necessary  for  an  exchange  to  receive  a  license  is  for  the 
attorney-in-fact  to  make  an  aflSdavit  that  the  subscriber  is  worth  at  ]east 
ten  times  the  proportionate  amount  of  the  risk  he  assumes.  No  fire 
inter-insurance  organization  should  be  permitted  to  begin  business  or  to 
continue  business  unless  it  be  required  to  maintain  a  certain  amount  of 
assets  on  hand  at  all  times.  Five,  times  the  maximum  risk  assumed 
would  be  the  proper  amount. 

There  is  practically  no  law  in  this  State  with  reference  to  the  organ- 
ization of  liability  exchanges,  and  the  division  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  has  any  authority  or  supervision  over  exchanges  that  do  a 
liability  business.  As  the  law  now  stands,  there  is  a  short  section 
which  provides  that  this  kind  of  business  may  be  transacted  by 
such  exchanges,  provided,  that  their  plan  of  operation  and  financial 
standing  is  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  Trade  and  Commerce  but 
when  this  section  was  passed  it  proposed  to  amend  the  mutual  casualty 
act  of  this  State  which  applied  only  to  corporations,  and  the  title  of 
the  act  was  not  amended  at  that  time;  and  in  view  of  the  decision  of 
the  courts  of  tliis  State  upon  this  question  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
or  not  the  section  providing  for  liability  exchanges  is  constitutional. 

Automobile  Exchanges. — The  business  of  insuring  automobiles  has 
grown  rapidly,  and  must  continue  to  grow,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  inter-insurance  act  of  this  State  is  so  indefinite,  a  separate  act  should 
be  passed  applying  to  automobile  business  alone  as  the  owner  of  a  car 
usually  wants  full  coverage  upon  the  same.  The  law  should  provide 
for  division  supervision  and  also  provide  for  a  standard  of  solvency  for 
suoli  organizations.  At  the  present  time  these  organizations  may  operate 
without  having  any  assets  whatever,  and  when  a  loss  occurs  they  make 
collection  from  their  policyholders  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  same. 
The  law  should  be  so  drawn  as  to  not  permit  an  automobile  exchange  to 
operate  unless  it  has  a  certain  amount  of  assets  on  hand  at  all  times. 
This  standard  should  be  fixed  so  that  the  assets  shall,  at  all  times,  be  at 
least  five  times  the  maximum  risk  assumed. 

Diswlniion  Act  of  1874, — This  Act  was  passed  in  1874  and  provides 
for  the  dissolution  of  insurance  companies.  There  Jias  always  been  doubt 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  act  is  broad  enough  to  include  fraternal  societies 
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and  assessment  associations.  Heretofore  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
division  to  require  the  Attorney  General  of  tliis  State  to  file  bills  in 
court  for  the  cancellation  of  the  charters  of  fraternal  societies  and  assess- 
ment associations  that  have  retired  from  business.  The  act  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  includes  fraternal  societies  and 
assessment  associations^  but  where  a  fraternal  society  or  an  assessment 
association  retires  from  business  and  has  no  members  and  surrenders 
the  charter  of  the  company  originally  granted  by  the  State,  then  it 
would  appear  that  it  should  be  unnecessary  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
file  a  bill  and  go  into  court  to  procure  the  cancellation  of  the  charter. 
The  act  should  provide  that  any  mutual  company,  upon  proper  showing 
to  the  Director  of  Trade  and  Commerce  that  it  had  no  business,  and 
upon  surrender  of  its  charter,  should  be  permitted  to  cease  doing  busi- 
ness; and  the  cancellation  of  the  charter  by  the  division  and  proper 
entry  upon  the  records  of  the  office  should  be  sufficient,  without  action 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

Reiiisuramces, — The  present  law  with  reference  to  reinsurances  ap- 
plies to  legal  reserve  and  assessment  life  companies  that  are  beinjj  re- 
insured in  or  are  consolidating  with  other  companies.  It  does  not  affect 
reinsurances  by  them  of  other  companies  and  does  not  apply  to  fraternal 
associations  or  to  fire  and  miscellaneous  companies  and  associations. 

The  law  should  be  extended  to  cover  all  agreements  in  which  Illi- 
nois companies  or  associations  are  involved.  In  the  case  of  companies 
such  as  fire  and  miscellaneous  liability,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the 
business  delay  tlirough  notice  to  and  consideration  by  policyholders  and 
stockholders  would  be  detrimental  to  their  interests,  the  agreements, 
while  effected  by  the  managements,  should  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

In  such  a  law  there  should  be  a  prohibition  of  any  commission  or 
compensation  to  any  officer  or  director  unless  set  forth  in  the  agreement 
itself,  and  commissions  to  outside  parties  should  be  covered  by  certified 
statement  (latter  feature  not  essential  in  the  law,  can  be  required  in 
any  case). 

Assessment  Associaiions. — Organization  of  further  assessment  life 
associations  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  If,  on  an  inadequate  rate  basis, 
their  operations  are  indefensible  and,  if,  on  an  adequate  basis,  they  are 
essentially  mutual  legal  reserve  companies,  then  they  should  be  subject 
to  the  laws  governing  such  companies. 

Lxahility  and  Workmen's  Compensation  Loss  Reserve. — The  present 
notice  and  suif^  basis  prescribed  by  the  1905  act  for  liability  loss  re- 
serves should  be  repealed  as  entirely  inadequate  under  present  conditions. 
An  adequate  reserve  basis  for  both  public  liability  and  workmen's  com- 
]>ensation  should  be  enacted  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  Xa- 
tional  Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners. 
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PUEMIUM    SUIICIIAIWE    ON    FIRE   AND    TORNADO    INSURANCE 

Early  in  the  current  year  the  companies  writing  iire  and  tornado 
insurance  advanced  their  premiums  ten  per  cent.  The  main  reasons  sot 
forth  were  increased  taxes  bv  the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  and 
the  extra  cost  of  new  material  for  replacements.  The  intention  of  the 
companies  was  to  put  the  surcharge  in  force  gradually,  the  states  being 
divided  into  groups  for  that  purpose. 

Jn  those  states  having  laws  giving  some  official  or  oflicials  the  power 
to  regulate  rates,  the  action  of  the  companies  in  making  the  surcharge 
met,  as  a  rule,  with  opposition.  We  understand  that  the  increase  is  not 
in  force  in  all  the  states  at  the  present  time  because  of  the  regulatory 
laws  of  those  states  with  reference  to  rates. 

Inasmuch  as  Illinois  has  no  laws  regulating  fire  insurance  rates,  and 
further,  because  it  has  been  for  many  years  a  profitable  State,  as  shown 
by  the  companies'  reports  on  file  with  the  department  for  the  fire  com- 
panies as  a  whole,  they  were  given  a  hearing  by  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  at  which  Assistant  Director  Baldwin  presided. 
At  this  meeting  their  reasons  for  the  surcharge  as  outlined  above  were 
explained  in  detail. 

Pres(»nt  at  the  hearing  were  the  following  gentlemen,  representing 
the  companies:  P.  D.  McGregor,  of  the  Queens;  George  H.  Bell,  of 
the  National;  Thomas  E.  Gallagher,  of  the  Aetna;  Walter  D.  Williams, 
of  the  Security ;  and  Charles  II.  Coates,  of  the  National  Liberty. 

Mr.  McGregor,  who  acted  as  spokesman  for  the  committee,  sub- 
mitted a  statement  in  writing  to  the  Division  of  Insurance  setting  forth 
the  attitude  of  the  company.  At  the  close  of  the  reading  of  his  com- 
munication there  was  considerable  discussion  of  the  situation  between 
the  members  of  the  Committee  and  Assistant  Director  Baldwin  and 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  Potter,  in  which  the  views  of  both  sides 
were  fully  set  forth  with  reference  to  the  question  before  the  meeting. 

It  has  been  well  known  for  a  number  of  years  that  the  companies 
were  doing  business  in  a  group  of  states,  in  which,  because  of  the  regu- 
latory rate  laws,  they  have  been  unable  to  charge  sufficient  premiums 
to  pay  losses  and  expenses. 

These  states  are  necessarily  known  as  unprofitable  states.  They 
will  likely  remain  so  as  long  as  their  officials  decide  what  the  companies 
shall  collect  in  the  wav  of  rates,  as  it  is  axiomatic  that  all  rate  laws  have 
as  their  purpose  the  object  of  forcing  rates  downward  and  keeping  them 
there. 

On  the  other  hand  the  companies  arc  operating  in  a  group  of  states, 
of  which  Illinois  is  one.  which  are  known  as  profitable  states.  They, 
as  a  rule,  have  no  regulating  laws.  Thus  the  losses  from  the  unprofit- 
able states  liave  been  covered  year  after  year  by  the  profits  from  the 
states  included  in  the  profitable  group.     The  effect  of  this  situation  is  to 
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charge  citizens  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  profitable  states,  heavier  premimns 
than  are  necessary,  in  order  to  lighten  premiums  to  property  owners  in 
the  unprofitable  states. 

This  situation  has  been  known  to  the  insurance  people  for  many 
years.  It  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  National  Convention  of  In- 
surance Commissioners  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Burlington,  Vennont, 
in  H)13,  by  former  Insurance  Superintendent  Fred  W.  Potter  of  Illinois. 

The  representatives  of  the  State  of  Illinois  at  the  hedring  referred 
to  above  called  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  committee  to  the 
seeming  injustice  in  the  light  of  the  facts  stated  above,  of  placing  a  sur- 
charge of  ten  per  cent  uniformly  upon  both  the  profitable  and  unprofit- 
able states,  wliich  is  simply  aggravating,  instead  of  alleviating,  the 
present  situation. 

The  companies,  however,  persisted  in  adding  the  surcharge  to  the 
premiums  collected  in  Illinois,  excepting  thofie  on  farm  property  ami 
on  automobiles.  The  onlv  remedv  for  existing  conditions  seem?  to  lie 
in  appropriate  legislation. 

ACTUARIAL  SECTION 

Among  the  duties  of  the  Division  Actuary  are  the  following : 

1.  Valuation  of  policies  of  domestic  legal  reserve  life  companies. 
These  companies  had  approximately  $450,000,000  insurance  in  force  at 
the  close  of  the  vear  1917.  This  is  based  on  certified  schedules  sub- 
mitted  monthly  by  the  companies  of  tlie  current  issues,  changes  and 
terminations,  which  are  checked  periodically  against  the  eorapanief 
records.  In  the  case  of  companies  operating  under  the  Registered  Policy 
Act,  the  valuation  data  are  checked  from  the  policies  when  submitted 
for  registration.  The  changes  in  the  status  of  the  policies  are  carried 
in  throughout  the  year;  preliminary  work  is  done  on  the  valuation? 
which  are  made  for  all  companies  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  in  addi- 
tion, interim  valuations  in  the  case  of  companies  examined  during  the 
year. 

2.  Auditing  of  annual  reports  of  companies  and  the  compilation  of 
statisitcal  tables  therefrom  for  the  annual  report.  Also  the  preparation 
of  copy  and  abstracts  of  companies'  reports  for  the  department  reports, 
and  reading  the  printer's  proof. 

3.  Preparation  of  separate  abstracts  for  the  publication  of  com- 
panies' reports  that  are  required  by  law  and  of  summarized  statements 
of  such  reports  for  issuance  to  the  public. 

4.  Checking  and  filing  of  specimen.-^  of  all  policy  forms  used  in 
the  State  by  legal  reserve  life  companies,  as  required  by  the  standard 
provisions  act  of  1907. 

5.  Auditing  the  annual  reports  required  by  law  in  regard  to  de- 
ferred dividend  policies  of  life  companies?  issued  since  1907.  Similar 
reports  on  so-called  "survivorship  fund"  policies  are  now  roqtiired  by 
an  amendment  to  the  law  approved  by  the  last  T-egislature. 
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6.  Computation  of  liability  loss  reserves  under  tlie  1905  "notice  and 
suit  law"  based  on  reports  on  the  experience  of  companies  doing  liabil- 
ity insurance.  The  liability  of  companies  operating  more  than  ten 
years  is  determined  from  their  own  experience  and  the  average  experi- 
ence of  all  such  companies  is  used  to  apply  to  companies  operating  for 
less  than  ten  years. 

7.  Valuation  of  pension  funds  of  park  police  and  of  city  police 
in  cities  of  over  200,000  population.  Annual  reports  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  are  now  required  on  such 
funds,  on  Firemen's  Pension  Funds  in  cities  of  over  200,000  and  on 
Municipal  Employees^  Pension  Funds  in  cities  of  over  100,000. 

8.  Correspondence  regarding  complaints  and  requests  for  informa- 
tion affecting  legal  reserve  and  assessment  life  companies. 

9.  Passing  on  declarations  of  incorporation  of  new  life  companies 
and  amendment.*  to  their  charters. 

SECURITIES   HELD  BY    DIVISION 

Among  the  duties  of  the  Division  of  Insurance  are  the  general 
supervision,  recording  and  custody,  of  all  statutory  deposits  of  mortgages, 
bonds,  collateral  loans  bank  stocks,  and  other  securities,  made  by  insur- 
ance companies,  the  approximate  amount  of  which  as  of  July  1,  1918, 
is  somewhat  in  excess  of  $18,000,000. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  Securities  Examiner  be  responsible  and  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  insurance  laws  particularly  those  acts  per- 
taining to  investments  and  deposits.  The  various  investment  and  de- 
posit acts  governing  fire,  legal  reserve  life^  life  and  accident,  assessment 
life,  fraternal,  casualty,  live  stock  and  surety  companies  differ  widely. 
Where  the  reciprocal  laws  apply,  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  other  states 
is  of  much  advantage,  inasmuch  as  a  deposit  under  those  conditions  is 
based  upon  the  laws  of  those  states  requiring  deposits  of  our  companies. 

All  interest  notes  and  interest  coupons  are  clipped  from  securities 
and  forwarded  to  the  companies;  strict  account  of  deposits  is  kept,  in 
order  that  companies  shall  maintain  deposits  at  amounts  not  less  than 
the  statutory  requirement ;  where  mortgage  loans  and  other  securities 
mature,  it  is  required  that  companies  withdraw  same,  and,  if  necessary, 
substitute  others  in  lieu  thereof;  and  where  fire  insurance  policies  are 
a  part  of  the  security  for  a  mortgage  loan,  upon  expiration,  such  policies 
are  required  to  be  renewed. 

Tlie  division  has  adopted  a  number  of  requirements,  governing  the 
deposit  of  real  estate  loans,  which  necessitate  a  close  scrutiny  of  papers 
submitted,  and  are  as  follows: 

A  complete  abstract  of  title  showing  title  in  the  borrower 

and  the  loan  showing  of  record  in  the  insurance  company  to  be 

a  first  lien : 

A  mortgage  deed  or  trust  deed ; 
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Where  a  mortgage  is  acquired  by  purchase,  there  must  be 
preseuted  a  pro}x.»r  assignment,  recorded,  and  shown  on  the 
abstract ; 

Principal  notes  and  all  interest  notes; 
A  receipt  of  the  borrower  for  the  money  loaned; 
An  affidavit  executed  by  the  borrower,  showing  peaceable 
possession ; 

An  appraisal  of  the  mortgaged  real  estate,  made  by  two 
reputable,  disinterested  landowners,  under  oath,  certifying  to 
the  value  of  the  property,  which,  in  all  cases,  must  be  at  least 
double  the  amount  of  money  loaned  thereon; 

An  opinion  of  an  attorney  upon  the  completed  abstract  of 
title ; 

Where  a  loan  is  for  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  real  estate,  exclusive  of  improvements,  companies  are 
required  to  furnish  fire  insurance  policies,  and  make  loss,  if 
any,  payable  to  the  lender; 

Where  a  loan  is  extended,  an  extension  agreement  must  be 
executed  and  recorded,  together  with  interest  notes  covering 
the  period  of  extension.  The  abstract  of  title  is  required  to  be 
continued  to  date,  to  include  the  extension  agreement.  After 
one  extension  of  a  mortgage  loan  for  a  period  of  five  years,  a 
complete  new  set  of  mortgage  papers  is  required. 

Where  any  part  of  the  security  for  a  loan  is  released  from 
the  operation  of  a  mortgage,  on  account  of  partial  payments 
on  the  principal,  or  otherwise,  a  new  appraisal  and  an  attor- 
ney's opinion  on  the  completed  abstract  must  be  furnished. 
The  division  makes  a  careful  investigation  of  all  papers  submitted 
with  a  mortgage  loan,  and  companies  are  compelled  to  strictly  observe 
the  foregoing  requirements.     A  general  knowledge  of  farm  values  and 
of  the  general  laws  bearing  upon  the  execution  of  papers  in  connection 
with  mortgage  loans  is  necessary. 

In  the  approval  of  bonds  and  stocks  submitted  for  deposit,  it  is  of 
much  importance  that  reliable  data  regarding  the  various  classes  of  bondv^ 
be  available.  Where  there  is  doubt  concerning  the  value  of  any  particular 
issue,  conservative  bond  houses  are  consulted ;  and  they  have  given  ex- 
cellent and  satisfactory  service,  when  consulted. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  no  bonds  or  stocks  be  approved  for 
deposit  that  are  not  within  the  statute,  and  those  that  are  within  the 
statute  should  not  be  accepted  for  more  than  their  current  market  value. 
The  deposit  values  of  such  securities  are  adjusted  from  year  to  year, 
according  to  values  as  of  January  1. 

AGENTS*   LICENSES 

This  division  is  charged  with  the  issuance  of  licenses  to  agents  for 
soliciting  applications  for  insurance  and  issuing  of  policies  to  indi- 
viduals and  on  property  located  in  the  State.  Under  existing  laws  all 
persons  soliciting  applications  for  insurance  for  the  following  classes  of 
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companies  are  required  to  be  licensed  by  this  department:  fire  and 
surety  companies  of  this  State,  and  lire,  life,  casualty,  surety  and  assess- 
ment companies  of  other  states,  and  of  foreign  governments.  The 
issuance  of  licenses  and  tlic  minimum  fees  therefor  to  be  paid  by  all 
(companies  except  assessment  companies  are  specifically  provided  for  in 
the  laws  of  this  State.  x\ssessment  licenses  are  issued  only  under  the 
reciprocal  law  and  the  fees  charged  are  the  same  as  are  charged  Illinois 
assessment  companies  ojK^rating  in  the  various  states. 

TJie  various  licenses  issued  under  the  above  provisions  expire  an- 
nually, as  follows:  fire  and  surety  licenses  on  January  31;  and  life, 
casualty  and  assessment  on  March  1,  of  each  year.  From  July  1,  1917, 
to  July  1,  1918,  the  Divisicm  of  Insurance  lias  issued  approximately 
54,000  sucli  licenses  divided  as  follows:  fire,  36,000;  surety,  2,500; 
life,  9,700;  casualty,  5,500;  assessment,  300;  on  which  fees  were  col- 
lected in  excess  of  $115,000.00,  as  shown  in  another  part  of  this  report. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  licenses  expire  annually,  either  on  January 
ol  or  March  1,  requisitions  for  renewals  of  about  45,000  licenses  are 
received  on  these  two  dates.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  detail 
work  involved,  which  must  be  performed  rapidly  and  accurately  to  give 
the  ct)m}>anies  the  service  to  wdiich  they  are  entitled.  An  effort  will  be 
made  by  this  division  to  improve  the  present  system  for  the  year  1919. 

COLLECTION   OF   FEES   AND   TAXES 

The  collection  of  fees  and  taxes  is  made  under  two  heads — one  by 
fixed  charges,  as  specifically  set  forth  in  the  laws  of  Illinois,  and  the 
other  under  the  reciprocal  clause  of  the  statute. 

The  amount  collected  under  the  reciprocal  clause  exceeds  the 
amount  collected  under  fixed  charges.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact 
that  Illinois  has  no  specific  tax  on  the  premium  income  of  domestic 
companies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Fire  Marshal  tax  and  the  surplus 
lines  tax.  The  former  imposes  a  tax  of  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
premiums  collected  by  fire  companies,  and  the  latter  imposes  a  tax  of 
two  per  cent  on  the  premiums  collected  by  special  agents  licensed  to 
place  risks  in  unauthorized  companies. 

PUBLICATION   OP   ANNUAL  STATEMENTS 

The  insurance  law  of  this  State  requires  that  the  annual  statements 
of  all  fire,  life,  and  casualty  companies  must  be  published  in  two  papers 
— one  printed  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  other  in  the  city  of  Spring- 
field. Fire  and  casualty  statements  must  be  published  in  a  paper  of 
general  circulation  for  not  less  than  fifteen  days,  and  life  statements  in 
a  daily  paper  for  one  month. 

Prior  to  the  year  1917  a  fee  of  $80  was  collected  bv  the  division 
from  each  fire  and  casualty  company,  and  $105  from  each  life  company 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  matter  of  publication  was  attended  to  by  the 
division.    Upon  receipt  of  certificates  of  publication  the  money  so  col- 
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lected  was  })ai(l  direct  to  the  newspaper.  While  considerable  money 
w^as  collected,  the  amount  is  not  shown  as  a  regular  fee  and  tax  collei- 
tion  in  the  table  at  the  close  of  this  report,  as.it  was  not  turned  into  tlio 
State  Treasury,  and  did  not  become  a  part  of  the  general  fund. 

In  1917  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  discontinue  this  method,  and 
since  then  no  fee  has  been  collected  and  each  company  is  required  to 
publish"  its  statement  and  furnish  the  division  with  proof  of  publication. 

KECIPIIOCAL   LAW 

Without  the  reciprocal  clause  in  our  law  the  revenue  of  the  divij>iou 
would  be  materially  decreased.  By  referring  to  the  exhibit  following 
it  will  be  noted  that  receipts  from  this  source  amount  to  nearly  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  collections,  all  of  which  comes  from  foreign  companies 
and  is  paid  by  them  for  the  privilege  of  doing  business  in  Illinois.  Am 
an  example,  Pennsylvania  companies  are  recjuired  to  pay  a  two  per  cent 
tax  on  the  premium  income  in  this  State,  as  the  revenue  law  of  Penn- 
sylvania imposes  a  like  tax  on  Illinois  companies  operating  in  that  State. 

FIRE   MARSHAL   TAX 

The  Fire  Marshal  law  was  passed  in  1909.  Section  12  of  this  act 
provides  for  a  tax  of  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent  of  the  gross  premiimi 
receipts  of  all  fire  companies,  firms,  individuals,  associations  or  partner- 
ships. The  amount  of  tax  collected  is  not  a  part  of  the  general  revenue 
fund,  but  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  oflSce  of  Fire 
Marshal  and  paying  the  expenses  incident  thereto. 

There  is  herewith  submitted  for  your  inspection  an  exhibit  giving 
the  collections  of  the  division  from  July  1,  1917,  to  July  1,  1918 : 


Annual  statements  filed 
(Are,  etc.)   I 

Annual  statements  filed 
(Ufe)    

Charters  filed 

Agents'  licenses   (fire,  etc.) 

Agents'  Ucenses  (life) 

Investigations  and  exami- 
nations     

Lloyds  and  inter-Insurers . . 

Certificates  of  compliance, 
deposit  and  valuation . . . 

Taxes  (fire,  etc,  reciprocal) 

Taxes    (life,   reciprocal)... 

Fire  Marshal  tax 

District,  county  and  town- 
ship mutual  companies . . 


6,226  00 

1,545  00 

1,525  00 

87,147  50 

18,378  00 

16,301  63 

678  00 

1.348  00 

194,674  65 

378.033  80 

84,925  87 

236  00 


Special  agents  (surplus 
lines)    

Assessment  associ  a  1 1  o  n  s 
and  fraternal  societies.  .  . 

State   licenses    (reciprocal) 

Registering  policies    

Valuing  insurance  (life 
companies  of  niinois)  . . . 

Miscellaneous  fees 

Fees  and  taxes  paid  under 
protest  by  Union  Central 
Life  Company 

Interest  on  protest  ac- 
count   


I  1,466  13 

1,295  00 
4.789  00 
6,420  50 

12.516  34 
8.226  24 


20.851   €1 
1.391  38 


Total     $842,874  65 


DIVISION  OF  GRAIN  INSPECTION  AT  CHICAGO 

Walter  E.  Schmidt,  Chief  Grain  Inspector 


The  European  war  has  been  the  controlling  factor  in  the  business 
done  by  the  Chicago  Grain  Inspection  Division  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  railroads,  on  account  of  the  greatlj  increased  amount  of  busi- 
ness and  shortage  of  cars,  motive  and  man  power,  have  found  their  ter- 
minals so  congested  at  times  as  to  almost  entirely  block  traflBc.  To  re- 
lieve the  congested  condition  of  the  Chicago  terminals,  grain  moving 
to  the  seaboard  was  routed  around  Chicago.  This  applied  more  especi- 
ally to  wheat. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  August,  1917,  fixed  the  maximum  price 
of  wheat  and  also  took  over  and  supervised  its  distribution,  designating 
the  amount  to  be  handled  by  each  flour  mill  in  this  country  and  the 
amount  to  be  shipped  to  our  Allies ;  and  suggested  that  wheat  be  shipped, 
when  possible,  direct  to  country  dealers  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  ter- 
minal railroad  points.  This  had  a  tendency  to  take  the  speculative 
features  out  of  the  market  and  resulted  in  the  receipt  of  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  wheat  which  would  have  been  shipped  to  Chicaga 
under  normal  conditions. 

Early  in  the  month  of  September,  1917,  before  the  corn  crop  had 
fully  matured,  there  was  a  blighting  frost  over  almost  the  entire  corn 
belt,  in  many '  places  ruining  the  corn  and  universally  affecting  the 
quality,  which  resulted  in  the  corn  crop  being  materially  reduced,  both 
in  quality  and  quantity.  Much  of  the  corn  was  of  such  poor  quality 
that  it  was  unfit  for  food  products. 

In  order  that  as  much  of  the  crop  as  it  was  possible  to  save  by  dry- 
ing could  be  quickly  handled,  large  quantities,  which  would  ordinarily 
have  arrived  in  Chicago,  were  shipped  to  other  points  having  drying 
facilities.    This  materially  decreased  the  receipts  of  corn. 

Because  of  the  conditions  above  outlined,  the  receipts  of  grain  have 
been  much  below  normal  for  the  past  two  years.  During  the  year  1918, 
128,350  cars  of  grain  were  received,  and  during  the  year  1917,  the  re- 
ceipts were  132,730  cars,  while  the  average  number  per  year  for  the 
five  preceding  years  was  201,392  cars.  Shipments  from  the  Chicago 
market,  consequently,  have  sliown  a  like  percentage  of  decrease. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  an  agreement  between  the 
railroads  and  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  "that  each  road  designate 
certain  grain  tracks  located  closely  together, -upon  which  all  grain  cars 
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M'ere  to  be  placed  and  held  for  inspection,"  and  nutii  such  time  a?  the 
grain  was  so  placed  the  employees  of  this  division  were  not  expected  to, 
and  did  not,  take  samples  of  grain  for  inspection. 

On  account  of  the  congestion  of  the  railroad  terminals  for  the  pa<t 
two  years,  the  railroads  wholly  ignored  this  agreement.  Cars  loaded 
with  grain  have  been  scattered  throughout  the  terminal  yards,  inter- 
mixed with  cars  loaded  with  other  merchandise.  The  terminal  varils 
of  the  Western  carriers,  in  most  instances,  cover  an  area  of  over  one- 
half  mile  in  width  and  from  four  to  five  miles  in  length,  paralleled  with 
from  sixtv  to  one  hundred  tracks. 

The  action  of  the  railroads  in  thus  disregardijig  the  agreement  con- 
cerning '^designated  grain  tracks"  has  greatly  interfered  with  the  in- 
specion  work,  for  in  taking  samples  it  is  necessary  for  the  employees  of 
this  division  to  follow  the  entire  length  of  each  of  these  tracks  in  order 
to  locate  the  cars  containing  grain,  thus  consuming  more  time;  and, 
further,  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  cars,  by  order  of  the  Director- 
(.lenenil  of  Railroads,  cars  were  loaded  beyond  their  normal  capacity — 
in  many  instances  within  one  foot  from  the  top — making  the  drawing 
of  samples  slow  and  difficult,  and  in  many  instances  not  fairh'  repre- 
sentative. 

Immediately  following  the  taking  over  of  supervision  of  railroads 
by  the  United  States  Government,  the  time  allowed  for  inspecting  grain 
was  materially  shortened.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  '*free  time*'  allowed 
the  consignee  to  dispose  of  the  grain  and  reeonsign  it  was  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  the  inspection  was  made,  that  is,  from  the  date  of 
the  insj)ection  certificate.  When  the  Federal  Government  assumed  the 
supervision  of  railroads,  the  Director-General  issued  an  order  that  "bulle- 
tins" of  all  car  arrivals  be  posted  at  9 :00  a.  m.  each  day,  and  that  the 
''free  time"  terminate  twenty-four  hours  after  7 :00  a.  m.  the  following 
day.  To  comply  with  this  order  and  to  avoid  demurrage  against  the 
consignee,  the  samples  from  the  different  railroad  yards  must  he  taken 
to  the  office,  the  inspections  made,  and  the  result  of  these  inspections 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade  before  1 :00  p.  m.  of  the  day  the  car  is 
"bulletined." 

The  supervision  of  grain  by  the  Federal  Government  has  very 
largely  increased  the  work  of  the  Grain  Office,  necessitated  the  employ- 
ment of  additional  help,  and  increased  its  operating  expense.  Because 
of  the  light  receipts  of  the  division  during  the  past  two  years,  its  income 
has  been  reduced ;  consequently,  the  operation  of  the  office  shows  a  lo^ 
to  the  State. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  division  to  permit  railroad  companies 
to  collect  fees  for  all  "in"  inspections  and  to  allow  them  a  commission 
of  five  per  cent  on  the  amount  collected.  In  January,  1918,  the  railroad 
companies  advised  this  division  that  their  commission  would  be  increased 
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lo  tell  per  cent.  The  division,  rather  than  pay  the  advance,  on  March 
1,  undertook  the  collection  of  these  fees  through^ its  own  office.  This  plan 
has  worked  out  very  satijsfactorily  and  a  large  ^lount  of  money  has  been 
saved  to  the  State. 

In  IDIG  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Federal  Government 
promulgated  certain  rules  for  the  inspection  of  corn,  and  in  1917  they 
were  extended  to  cover  the  inspection  of  wheat;  which  rules,  governing 
such  standards  for  this  State,  were  adopted  by  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  Jllinois.  In  order  to  make  its  supervision  effective,  the 
Federal  Government  licensed  the  inspectors  employed  by  the  State. 

The  inspection  of  grain  under  the  present  rules  is  much  more  tech- 
nical and  exacting.  'J'he  rules  require  that  mechanical  devices  be  em- 
ployed to  determine  the  percentages  of  foreign  material  contained  in 
the  grain;  that  the  grain  be  picked  by  hand  to  show  the  percentages  of 
imperfect  grain,  and  that  a  moisture  test  be  taken  to  determine  the 
amoujit  of  moisture.  These  results  are  all  shown  on  the  inspection  cer- 
tificates. The  inspection  of  grain  under  these  conditions  requires  much 
more  time,  and  as  the  period  for  making  the  inspection  is  limited,  addi- 
tional help  is  rcipiired  to  perform  the  usual  work  of  the  office. 

Believing  that  the  law  governing  the  inspection  of  grain  contem- 
plated that  the  fees  charged  for  the  performance  of  this  service  should 
be  ade(juate  to  permit  the  Grain  Inspection  Division  to  be  self-sustain- 
ing, in  January,  1918,  the  attention  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
was  called  to  the  very  great  discrepancies  between  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures at  the  then  existing  rates,  the  result  of  which  was  that  a  hearing 
on  this  (juestion  was  had  before  the  Public  Utilities  Commission.     Re- 
presentatives of  the  Merchants   Exchange  of   St.   Louis,  the   Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Chicago  Grain  Inspection  Division  were  present. 
Existing  conditions  were  thoroughly  discussed  and  it  was  shown  by  the 
division  that  the  cost  of  inspection  was  mucli  more  than  the  existing  fee. 
The  representatives  of  the  exchanges  expressed  a  desire  for  the  very  best 
service  possible  and  did  not  oppose  the  proposed  scale  of  fees.    After  a 
full  hearing   of   the   entire   matter,   the   Public   Utilities   Commission 
entered  an  order,  establishing  the  proposed  schedule  of  fees,  effective 
Jaimarv  14,  1918,  which  schedule  for  Cook  (^ountv  is  as  follows: 
For  "m"  inspection: 

On  all  wheat  and  corn  or  other  grain  where  moisture  ioi^t 
of  same  is  now  or  hereafter  required  or  given,  one-half  cent 
iVoc)  per  bag.    If  in  bulk: 

One  dollar  ($1.00)  per  carload. 
Twenty-five  cents  (25c)  per  wagon  or  cartload. 
Seventy-five  cents  (75c)  pr  one  thousand  (1,000)  bushels 
from  boats. 

On  all  other  grains,  where  no  moisture  test  is  required  or 
given,  one-half  cent  (%c)  per  bag.     If  in  bulk: 
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Seventy-five  cents  (75c)  per  carload. 
Twenty-five  cents  (25c)  per  wagon  or  cartload. 
Fifty  cents  (50c^  per  one  thousand  (1,000)  buphels  from 
boats. 
For  "out''  inspection: 

On  all  wheat  or  corn  or  other  grain  where  moisture  test  of 
same  is  now  or  hereafter  required  or  given,  one-half  cent  (V^c) 
per  bag.     If  in  bulk: 

One  dollar  ($1.00)   per  carload. 

Seventy-five  cents  (75c)  per  one  thousand  (1,000)  bushels 
to  boats. 

Twenty-five  cents  (25c)   per  wagon  or  cartload. 
On  all  other  grains  where  no  moisture  test  is  required  or 
given,  one-half  cent  (^/^c)  per  bag.    If  in  bulk: 
Seventy-five  cents  ("JSc)  per  carload. 
Fifty  cents    (50c)   per  one  thousand   (1,000)    bushels  to 
boats. 

Twenty-five  cents  (25c)  per  wagon  or  cartload. 
The  accuracy  of  grain  inspection  depends  largely  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  sample  is  drawn.  From  the  time  grain  inspection  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  was  commenced,  until  1908,  the  inspection 
was  made  at  the  terminal  yards.  This  system  had  the  advantage  of  an 
inspector  being  present  to  see  that  the  sample  was  properly  drawn,  and 
that  it  was  representative. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  has  undertaken  supervision  of  tho 
inspection  of  wheat  and  corn,  the  only  obstacle  preventing  inspection 
in  the  manner  followed  prior  to  1908  is  the  rule  that  a  moisture  test 
must  be  taken.  This  will  necessitate  the  installation  of  moisture  testinir 
machines  at  the  railroad  yards. 

With  the  thought  of  a  more  accurate  inspection  in  view,  about 
October,  1917,  the  matter  of  locating  small  testing  stations,  fnlly 
equipped,  in  the  railroad  yards  was  taken  np  with  the  five  principal 
Western  carriers,  namely,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Panl  Bailroad, 
the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway,  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  Railroad.  The  division  proposed  that  each  of  these  railroadfi 
furnish  a  suitable  building,  conveniently  located  upon  railroad  property 
and  equipped  with  gas,  water  and  electrical  connections;  and  that  tlie 
State  furnish  the  testing  and  inspection  equipment  and  an  inspection 
crew,  each  of  these  snb-offices  to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the 
main  office. 

The  representatives  of  the  carriers  above  mentioned  agreed  that  this 
arrangement  would  be  a  great  improvement  over  the  present  plan,  for 
among  other  advantages  it  would  save  time  in  the  movement  of  cars; 
and  recommended  that  the  arrangement  be  entered  into  by  the  railroads. 
Thereafter  a  meeting  with 'the  managers'  committee  was  had  and  the 
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proposition  thoroughly  discussed.  The  committee  agreed  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  stations  would  gi'eatly  facilitate  the  inspection  of 
grain,  but  stated  that  the  railroads  did  not  feel  warranted  in  expending 
the  funds  required  to  furnish  suitable  buildings  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
matter  was  dropped. 

The  division  did  not  allow  this  matter  to  remain  quiescent,  but 
further  negotiations  with  the  railroads  were  had  until  it  may  be  stated 
that  some  such  arrangement  will  be  entered  into  in  the  near  future. 

The  reasons  for  this  proposed  action  are : 

1.  It  will  insure  a  more  accurate  inspection  of  grain,  as 
the  inspector,  being  on  the  ground,  can  see  the  grain  in  the 
car  and  judge  if  he  has  a  representative  sample. 

2.  It  will  reduce  the  delay  of  cars — in  many  instances  at 
least  twenty-four  hours — as  tlie  men  can  work  during  the  after- 
noon and  report  the  result  of  the  inspections  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  at  the  opening  hour  the  next  morning. 

3.  The  record  of  the  office  can  be  kept  better,  as  they  will 
be  made  at  the  railroad  yards  from  original  bills,  and  thus  avoid 
many  annoying  mistakes. 

The  following  tables  disclose  the  number  of  cars,  the  number  of 
bushels  and  the  various  kinds  of  grain  inspected  by  this  division  during 
the  year  from  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918,  to-wit: 

"IN"  INSPECTION— CARS 


Wheat. 


Corn. 


Oats. 


Rye. 


Barley. 


Kaffir 

com  and 

milo- 

maize. 


Total. 


1917 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1918 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

Total 


564 

2,787 

3,199 

48 

364 

5 

2,478 

2,422 

7,894 

382 

892 

1 

1,488 

2,067 

7,049 

399 

1,385 

4 

1,801 

2,060 

6,352 

477 

1,721 

6 

^'*2 

8,841 

5,612 

332 

1,584 

17 

479 

4,266 

3,649 

285 

1,219 

60 

Ifil 

3,950 

2,222 

95 

497 

42 

219 

6,830 

8,680 

143 

667 

87 

294 

8,182 

8,824 

479 

871 

96 

169 

5,018 

4,473 

204 

464 

202 

142 

3,382 

3,409 

98 

471 

66 

64 

6,207 

3,523 

71 

293 

7 

9,428 

60,002 

54,886 

3,013 

10,428 

593 

6,967 
14,069 
12,382 
12,417 
12,966 

9,958 

6,967 

11,626 

13,746 

10,530 

7,568 

9,165 


128,360 


^ 
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'OUT"   INSPECTION— PRIVATE  ELEVATORS— BUSHE3L,S 


Wheat. 

Com. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Kaffir 

com  and 

milo- 

maize. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Total- 

1 

1917 

July 65,873 

August ;  1,713,042 

September ,      864 ,  199 

1,423,841 
824,665 
902,519 
610,681 
934,842 

1,812,462 

1,429,728 
2,687,409 
5,293,429 
3,731,608 
4,318,528 
2,851,302 

i 

3,434,162         13,377 
7,495,559!      247,685 
10,019,870'      359,861 
7,306,271'      332,615 
7,ai7,801|      210,087 
3,720,528'      106,668 

2,702,801!        38,775 
3,630,002       191,578 
4,^30,626,      231,262 
8,140,174        148.671 
5,728,579!      173,199 
4,874,143j        68,393 

4,000 
19,082 
33,800 

4,191 

1(3,165 

^3,441 

217,366 
?37,022 
304,079 
151,627 
162,464 
118,325 

1,000 
*359 

51,000 
.^,400 
43,775 
1.800 
5,875 
26,900 

29,305 
25,724 
9,172 
83,609 
134,045 
58,529 

4,963,356 
10,.'»2,742 
12,224.024 

October ,      768,046 

9,023.601 

November 414,025 

8,715,745 

December 125,058 

1918            ' 

January ,      104,011 

February 141,560 

March i      217.294 

2,200 

1,000 
4,342 

5,877,257 

4.522,S89 

6, 91 7, f  37 

10.985. .<4t2 

Apnl 

May 

June 

Total 

400,762 
497,381 
275,818 

10,999 
28,361 
38,641 

12,667,45*» 
11.042.5^^7 

5,587,069 

26,821,017 

69,080,516|  2,122.121 

1,438,A12 

86,902 

♦502,134 

ia>, 58^,271 

*  292650  purified  oats  and  barley 
209484  screenings 
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"OUT"  INSPECTION— PUBLIC  ELEVATORS— BUSHELS 


Wheat. 


Cora. 


Oats. 


Rye. 


„    ,        !    MLscel- 
Barley.   i  laneous. 


Total. 


1917 

July 

Augu.st 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1918 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


40,541 
3,615 
27,694 
47,319 
45,610 
17,937 

4,150 

20,111 

20,947 

101,887 

188,361 

28,712 


546,884 


70,341 


2,634 
2,557 


959 


438,139 
166,611 


680,241 


626,523 
89,986 
410,1.59 
761,546 
859,303 
571,^2 

458,875 
517.934 
3M;201 


1,178,540 
1,313,354 


7,152,273 


26,505 
7,760 


34,265 


12,444 


6,216 


13,850 
1,061 


102,317 
45,000 


39,981 
13,962 


952 


14,347, 
38,710 
77,669j 

8,549; 


45,734 
31.044 
22,322 
59.251 


749,849 
94,553 
444,069 
825.^46 
957,473 
671,086 

471,574 
640.382 
476, S41 
132,931 
1,883.848 
1.588.660 


234,851;   298,578|  8,947,092 


REINSPECTiONS— CARS 


Wheat. 

Corn. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Kaffir 

com  and 

milo- 

maize. 

Total. 

1917 
July 

8 
10 
11 
11 
48 
17 

5 
10 
6 
9 
8 
3 

1 
53 
50 
69 
11 
30 

30 
36 
55 
70 
87 
117 

9 
IS 
39 
29 
14 
12 

7 
19 
15 

8 
15 

I              1 
1              1 
1               2 

3 
1               1 

2 

4 

19 

AuGTUSt 

1 
1 

83 

Seotcmbcr 

108 

October 

112 

November 

74 

December 

61 

1918 
January 

46 

February 

65 

March 

4 
3 

1 

SO 

April 

1 
1 

1 

92 

Mav 

112 

Jime 

120 

1 

Total 

146 

609 

IS.*) 

22 

1 

1 

4 

1 
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John  D.  Edmiston,  Supervising  Grain  Inspector 


The  inspection  of  grain  at  East  St.  Louis  was  officially  taken  over 
by  the  State  of  Illinois  in  the  year  1897,  and  from  that  time  until  July 
1,  1917,  the  supervision  of  the  work  at  East  St.  Louis  was  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  Chief  Grain  Inspector  at  Chicago.  On  July  1,  1917,  the 
date  the  Civil  Administrative  Code  became  effective,  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  was  given  jurisdiction  of  the  inspection  of 
grain.  lion.  William  H.  Stead,  then  Director  of  the  Department,  deter- 
mined to  separate  the  East  St.  Louis  inspection  from  the  inspection  at 
Chicago,  and  he  accordingly  established  a  separate  division  at  East  St. 
Louis,  in  charge  of  a  Supervising  Grain  Inspector,  reporting  directly 
to  the  Director.  The  segregation  of  the  work  of  this  division  has 
greatly  facilitated  the  administration  of  inspection  service  at  this  point. 

This  division  maintains  an  otifice  in  the  Merchants  Exchange  Build- 
ing at  St.  Louis  without  cxpenso  to  the  State.  At  this  office  are  kept 
the  books  and  accounts  of  various  grain  men  with  the  State.  xV.ll  re- 
turns from  inspections,  including  inspection  certificates,  are  forwarded 
to  this  olRce  and  distributed  to  the  merchants  and  grain  buyers  at  this 
j)oi  nt. 

The  main  work  of  this  division  is  conducted  in  East  St.  Louis,  and 
until  October  1,  1917,  the  (juarters  in  which  this  work  was  done  were 
very  insanitary  and  wholly  inadequate  for  the  proper  perfonnance  of 
the  work,  and  accordingly,  under  instructions  of  the  Director,  the 
Supervising  Grain  Inspector  made  arrangements  for  a  new  location  in 
the  Adele  Building,  where  practically  the  entire  second  floor  of  the 
building  is  used  for  the  grain  work. 

The  yards  of  the  various  railroads  entering  St.  Louis  are  constantly 
becoming  more  and  more  extensive;  the  traffic  is  increasing  and  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  necessarv  to  extend  vards  of  the  railroads 
to  the  outlying  districts.  For  many  years,  under  agreements,  the 
railroads  placed  cars  to  be  inspected  upon  certain  designated  tracks 
in  each  yard,  which  greatly  facilitated  their  inspection,  and  unless  cars 
were  placed  upon  these  designated  tracks,  the  inspection  department 
was  not  required  to  inspect  them,  and  consequently,  until  they  were 
inspected,  car  service  charges  did  not  accrue.  The  agreement  to  place 
these  cars  upon  designated  tracks  had  come  to  be  more  or  less  disre- 
garded, and  cars  of  grain  to  be  inspected  were  scattered  almost  daily 
over  entire  yards  and  not  placed  upon  designated  tracks.    This  practice 
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not  only  delayed  inspections,  but  rendered  the  work  of  inspection  much 
more  hazardous  because  the  employees  were  compelled  to  canvass  the 
entire  yard  in  order  to  locate  the  particular  cars. 

The  practice  of  disregarding  designated  tracks  became  quite  preva- 
lent and  after  much  correspondence  between  the  Department  and  the 
officers  of  the  various  railroads,  October  13,  1917,  was  set  as  a  day  for 
a  personal  inspection  of  the  various  yards  with  a  view  to  again  determin- 
ing what  tracks  should  be  used  as  grain  inspection  tracks  in  the  respec- 
tive yards,  and  accordingly  Hon.  William  H.  Stead,  Director;  James 
S.  Baldwin,  Assistant  Director;  Hon.  Frank  H.  Punk,  Public  Utility 
Commissioner  of  Illinois;  and  John  1).  Edmiston,  Supervising  Grain 
Inspector,  all  representing  the  State  of  Illinois,  met  in  the  office  of  W. 
E.  McGarry,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  in  St 
Louis,  Missouri.    Associated  with  Mr.  McGarry  were  the  representatives 
of  the  various  railroads  entering  East  St.  Louis. 

These  representatives  of  the  State  and  of  the  railroad  companies 
made  a  tour  of  the  entire  vards  of  the  railroads  in  East  St.  Louis  and 
agreed  upon  the  location  of  the  grain  inspection  tracks  in  the  respective 
railroad  yards.  Since  this  agreement  the  inspection  of  grain  on  tracks 
in  East  St.  Louis  has  been  greatly  accelerated.  An  automobile  truck 
has  been  purchased  and  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  division.  This 
enables  the  division  to  handle  the  samples  from  the  various  railroad 
yards  and  elevators  much  more  promptly. 

OUT   INSPECTION 

Under  the  warehouse  law  of  Illinois,  there  arc  no  class  "A"  elevatois 
outside  of  Cook  County.  In. East  St.  Louis  the  elevators  ar«  class  *^," 
and  as  such  are  not  required  to  be  licensed  by  nor  bonded  to  the  State 
of  Illinois,  as  is  required  of  class  "A"  elevators,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  State  of  Illinois  must  register  their  receipts.  In  other  words,  the 
State  is  required  morally,  if  not  legally,  to  certify  upon  the  receipts 
issued  by  the  class  "B'^  elevators,  not  only  that  the  grain  described  in 
said  receipts  is  of  the  quality  and  amount  stated  in  the  receipt  and  is  in 
the  elevator  upon  the  date  of  that  receipt,  but  that  grain  of  that  quality 
and  amount  will  be  in  the  elevator  whenever  that  specific  receipt  is  pre- 
sented for  redemption ;  yet  the  State  is  powerless  to  inspect  said  elevators, 
and  they  are  not  required  to  give  bond  ouaranteeing  faithful  perform- 
ance on  their  part  of  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

This  condition  should  be  remedied  at  the  next  session  of  the  L^is- 
lature.  Either  the  State  should  not  be  required  to  register  receipts  of 
class  "B'^  elevators,  or  class  "B"  elevators  should  be  required  to  give 
bond  and  obtain  licenses  in  the  same  mnnner  in  which  class  "A"  ele- 
vators obtain  them. 

CHANGE  OP  INSPECTION  PEES 

Early  in  the  year  1918,  upon  the  application  of  the  Director  of  the 
Department,  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  considered  the  advisability 
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of  raising  fees  for  inspection,  i'or  a  number  of  years  the  fee  for  in- 
cipection  of  a  car  of  grain  liad  been  iif  ty  cents,  and  at  the  time  that  ice 
was  iixed  it  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  inspect  cars,  as  a  great 
deal  of  this  inspection  could  be  done  on  the  track  at  the  time  ihe 
ijample  was  drawn.  Subsequent  to  tliis  date  the  rules  for  inspection 
were  changed.  The  taking  of  a  moisture  test  w-as  added,  which  test 
required  about  thirty  minutes  for  each  sample.  Then  it  was  at^eer- 
tained  that  the  cost  of  inspection  of  grain  in  Illinois  should  be  paid  for 
by  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  the  inspection  was  had;  in  otlitjr  words, 
it  should  not  be  done  at  an  expense  to  the  State.  Figures  presented  to 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  demonstrated  that  the  work  of  inspec- 
tion at  Chicago  and  East  St.  Louis  was  being  done  at  a  distinct  financial 
loss  to  the  State.  This  situation  was  presented  to  tlie  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade,  to  the  Merchants  Exchange  at  St.  Louis,  and  to  two  organiza- 
tions of  grain  growers  and  grain  buyers  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Notice 
of  a  proposed  hearing  was  given  to  these  four  organizations,  and  upon 
the  hearing  representatives  from  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  from 
the  Merchants  Exchange  of  St.  Louis  were  present  and  acquiesced  in  the 
proposed  recommendation  of  the  Director  that  the  fees  be  raised  to  one 
dollar  where  a  moisture  test  is  required,  and  where  moisture  test  is  not 
required  to  seventy-five  cents;  but  the*  representatives  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Merchants  Exchange  stated  upon  the  hearing 
that  their  agi^eement  to  the  proposed  increase  in  inspection  fees  was  to 
enable  them  to  pecure  better  service  than  they  had  had  previous  thereto. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  granted  the  increase  and  the  fol- 
lowing schedule  was  placed  in  effect  under  general  order  No.  46 : 

For  inspection  "in*  and  "oiU" : 

On  all  wheat  and  corn  or  other  giain  where  moisture  test 
of  same  is  now  or  hereafter  required  or  given,  one-half  cent 
(y2c)  per  bag. 
If  in  bulk : 

Ninety  cents  (90c)  per  carload. 
Twenty-five  cents  (26c)  per  wagon  or  cartload. 
Fifty  cents  (50c)  per  one  thousand  (1,000)  bushels  to  or 
from  boats. 

On  all  other  grains  where  no  moisture  test  is  required  or 
given,  one-half  cent  (1,4^)  per  bag. 
If  in  bulk: 

Sixty-five  cents  (66c)  per  carload. 
Twenty-five  cents  (25c)  per  wagon  or  cartload. 
Fifty  cents  (50c)  per  one  thousand  (1,000)  bushels  to  or 
from  boats. 

The  United  States  Government  decided  to  change  the  standards  in 
some  respects  regarding  wheat  and  com,  and  entered  orders  accordingly, 
which  became  effective  July  15,  1918,  and  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion, in  order  to  make  the  rules  and  standards  for  wheat  and  com  uni- 
form, adopted  the  recommendations  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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Tlie  following  tables  disclose  the  number  of  cars  and  the  various 
kinds  of  grain  inspected  by  this  division  during  the  year  from  July  1, 
1917,  to  June  30,  1918: 


*IN"  INSPECTION— CARS 


Date. 


Wheat. 


Com. 


Oats. 


Rye. 


Total. 


1917 

July 

Augast 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1918 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


466 

264 

514 

11 

1,838 

120 

1,539 

37 

552 

116 

1,358 

25 

3U 

323 

716 

37 

442 

743 

483 

25 

310 

554 

361 

15 

266 

505 

364 

12 

283 

999 

552 

21 

123 

1,699 

820 

1 

141 

593 

789 

48 

94 

665 

453 

16 

49 

589 

260 

8 

4,878 

7,170 

8,209 

256 

1,255 
3,534 
2,051 
1,390 
1,093 
1,240 

1,147 
1.855 
2,643 
1,571 
1.228 
906 


20,.513 


"OUT"  INSPECTION— CARS 


Date. 


Wheat. 


Com. 


Oats. 


Rye. 


Total. 


1917 

July 

Aufnist '. 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1918 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


20 
134 
267 
171 
165 
103 

52 
101 
48 
19 
19 
5 

11 
4 

8 

4 

105 

82 

59 
132 
495 
305 
260 
201 

114 
311 
452 
238 
196 
81 

103 
203 
250 
347 
202 
81 

17 

1 

46 

8 

1,099 

1,066 

2,581 

72 

162 
449 
727 
413 
466 
270 

260 
444 
788 
671 
481 
287 


5,418 


SPECIAL  AND   REINSPECTIONS— CARS 


Date. 


Wheat. 


Com. 


Oats. 


Rye. 


Total. 


1917 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1918 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


9 

214 

136 

25 

31 

45 

30 

19 

6 

5 

10 

6 

90 
283 
273 
90 
53 
24 

24 
30 
32 
64 
24 
13 

33 

1 

20 
31 

36 
38 

28 
81 
282 
109 
124 
108 

8 
7 

536 

840 

990 

66 

99 
550 
441 
115 
120 
107 

90 
137 
320 
168 
158 
127 


2.432 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INSPECTIONS 


• 

Date. 

Wagons. 

Sack.*;. 

Bin>-. 

July 

1917 

1« 
2 
4 
67 
56 
40 

42 
,56 
25 
17 

Aii^ist 

423 

1,244 

1,472 

102 

976 

57 

13 

208 

83 

Seotember 

4 

October 

November 

December 

JannAry ... 

1918 

February 

2 

March 

April 

May 

2 

519 

Total 

327 

5,097 

6 

RECAPITULATION 

Total  cars,  "In"  Inspections   20,513 

Total  cars,  "out**  inspections   5,418 

Total  cars,  special  and  reinspectlons 2,432 


Grand  total    28,363 
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DIVISION  OF  FIRE  PREVENTION 

John  G.  Gambee,  Fire  Marshal 

Prior  to  the  date  the  Civil  Administrative  Code  became  effective, 
this  division  was  known  as  the  State  Fire  Marshals  Department.  The 
State  Fire  Marslial's  Department  was  established  in  1909,  pursuant  to  a 
special  enactment  of  the  General  Assembly  of  that  year. 

The  principal  work  of  this  division  is  naturally  divided  into  two 
classes:    (a)   investigations  and  (b)  inspections. 

INVESTIGATIONS 

Since  July  1,  191 T,  this  branch  of  the  work  has  been  in  charge  of  a 
supervisor  of  fire  investigations,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  and 
of  the  men  assigned  to  him  to  make  investigation  of  the  cause,  origin  and 
circumstances  of  every  fire  occurring  in  each  city,  village,  town  or 
township  by  which  property  has  been  destroyed  or  damaged,  and  especially 
to  make  investigation  as  to  whether  or  not  such  fire  was  the  result  of 
carelessness  or  design.  Should  it  be  established,  as  a  result  of  such 
investigation,  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  charge  any  person  with 
the  crime  of  arson,  or  with  the  attempt  to  commit  the  crime  of  arson, 
or  of  conspiracy  to  defraud,  or  criminal  conduct  in  connection  with  any 
fire,  the  person  so  charged  is  arrested  and  charged  with  such  offense, 
and  all  information  in  connection  therewith  is  turned  over  to  the  state's 
attorney  of  the  proper  county  for  prosecution  according  to  law.  Poll 
and  complete  power  is  given  to  the  Fire  Marshal  and  to  his  assistants 
to  subpoena  and  examine  witnesses  in  connection  with  such  investiga- 
tions. 

The  work  of  this  branch  of  the  division  has  been  especially  stressed 
during  the  past  year.  In  1912  it  is  said  that  half  of  the  fire  losses  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  were  due  to  incendiarism.  The  annual  tribute  paid 
to  the  "fire  bug*'  by  the  honestly  insured  was  estimated  to  be  $257,000,000 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  In  1917,  in  the  United  States  alone, 
it  amounted  to  nearly  $300,000,000.  In  contemplating  these  figures,  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  those  who  pay  the 
premiums,  and  not  the  insurance  companies,  who  pay  these  losses. 

In  1912  an  effort  was  made  to  check  the  enormous  losses  from  such 
causes  and  very  good  success  attached  to  the  efforts  at  that  time.  With 
the  sentencing  of  more  than  twenty  men  to  the  penitentiary,  the  amos- 
phore  was  cleared  and  a  decrease  in  fire  losses  in  Illinois  of  more  than 
$-1,000,000  was  accomplished. 
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Within  the  past  few  years,  a  great  increase  in  lire  losses  has  been 
noted.  It  was  then  discovered  that  practically  all  of  those  who  had  been 
convicted  during  tlie  years  1912  and  1913  had  either  served  their  time, 
or  had  been  pardoned  or  paroled,  and  that  source  was  again  probed,  not 
witliout  exceedingly  satisfactory  results. 

During  the  past  year  at  Kankakee,  Illinois,  the  conviction  of  one 
of  the  most  notorious  persons  connected  with  what  is  generally  called 
the  "arson  trust"  was  had,  and  in  the  trial  of  this  case  much  valuable 
information  was  secured,  which  will  materially  assist  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  number  of  others  variously  connected  with  the  operations  of 
organizations  of  this  nature.  The  character  of  the  evidence  thus  ob- 
tained is  regarded  as  sufficient  to  effectually  prevent  a  recurrence  in  this 
State  of  such  enormous  iire  losses  from  arson  as  have  heretofore  existed. 
For  example,  in  one  particular  instance  where  a  settlement  of  a  fairly 
large  loss  in  Chicago  was  questioned,  an  investigation  by  this  division 
was  made  which  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  one  of  the  parties  involved,  and 
$5,500  was  recovered  for  the  companies  which  had  policies  upon 
the  risk  in  question.  The  excitement  caused  in  certain  circles  by  reason 
of  the  unearthing  of  the  operations  of  this  machine  alone  has  had  a 
very  wholesome  effect  upon  the  method  of  making  settlements  of  losses, 
and  it  is  believed  a  large  amount  of  money  will  be  saved  to  insurance 
companies  by  reason  of  these  changed  methods.  This  should  ultimately 
be  of  benefit  to  those  who  pay  the  premium. 

During  this  campaign  the  confessions  obtained  from  the  principals 
arrested  involved  some  twenty-five  persona.  All  of  the  evidence  was 
turned  over  to  the  State's  Attorney  of  Cook  County,  and  it  is  confidently 
believed  it  will  eventuate  in  convictions. 

The  following  figures  show  concisely  the  work  of  the  State  Pire  Mar- 
shals Department  in  the  investigation  of  fires  reported  as  of  an  in- 
cendiary or  suspicious  origin  for  the  period  from  September  30.  1916,  to 
July  1,  1917: 

Numhor  of  flros  lnvosHR:ated 303  Number  of  persons?  convicted 35 

Number  of  arrests 45  Vumber  of  persons  acquitted 8 

Number  of  indictments 37  Number  of  cases  dismissed 9 

Number  of  cases  tried 62 

For  (he  period  commencing  July  1,  1917,  and  ending  June  30,  1918, 
the  result  of  the  investigation  of  fires  reported  as  of  an  incendiary  or 
suspicious  origin  is  shown  by  the  following: 

Number  of  flres  investigated 307  Number  of  persons  convicted 41 

Number  of  arrests 89  Number  of  persons  acquitted 6 

Number  of  indictments 124  Number  of  cases  dismissed 35 

Number  of  cases  tried 83  Number   of  mistrials 1 

INSPECTIONS 

The  statute  provides  that  this  division  and  its  assistants  shall  have 
the  right,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  examination,  to 
enter  into  and  upon  all  buildings  and  premises;  and  if,  upon  inquiry, 
any  building  or  other  structure,  for  want  of  proper  repair  or  by  reason 
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of  age  and  dilapidated  eondition,  or  for  any  cause,  is  especially  liable  to 
lire,  and  is  so  situated  as  to  endanger  other  buildings  or  property,  or  is  so 
occupied  that  lire  would  endanger  persons  or  other  property  therein,  or 
if  there  shall  be  found  upon  the  premises  combustible  explosive  material 
or  inflammable  conditions,  dangerous  to  tlie  safety  of  said  buildings  or 
premises,  then  and  in  those  cases  it  shall  be  ordered  tliat  the  same  be 
removed  or  remedied,  and  these  orders  shall  be  forthwith  complied  with 
by  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  building.  The  statute  gives  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Fire  Marshal  and  provides  penalties  for  failure  to  comply 
with  orders  iinally  issued. 

This  work  is  a  very  important  one  and  is  primarily  in  the  interest  of 
property  owners  or  occupants,  for  by  a  proper  use  of  this  power  not  only 
is  it  designed  that  property  be  saved  from  probable  loss,  but  that  human 
life  be  safeguarded. 

In  administering  this  provision  of  the  law,  it  has  been  the  aim 
of  the  division,  so  far  as  funds  would  permit,  to  take  up  congested  areas 
in  cities  and  thoroughly  inspect  them,  and  by  a  proper  system  of  re- 
checking  defects  found  by  such  inspections  to  remove  fire  hazards  as  far 
as  possible.  The  result  of  this  is  two-fold:  first,  to  eliminate  pre- 
ventable fires ;  and,  second,  to  reduce  hazards  and  thereby  reduce  the  rates 
to  be  paid  by  policy  holders. 

To  illustrate  one  phase  of  this  subject,  the  results  in  the  city  of 
Peoria  during  the  year  1917  may  be  cited.  Statistics  show  that  the 
loss  ratio  for  the  twenty-nine  years  preceding  1917  was  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  premium  income;  and,  as  experience  of  the  companies  shows  that 
it  costs  forty  per  cent  to  cover  the  overhead  or  operating  expenses  of 
the  insurance  companies,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  insurance  was 
carried  in  the  city  of  Peoria  at  an  average  loss  of  ten  per  cent  per 
annum  to  the  companies.  For  the  nine  years  preceding  the  year  1917, 
the  loss  ratio  in  this  city  was  eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  premium 
income.  During  the  year  1917  the  premium  income  of  this  cit}-  was 
over  $500,000,  and  the  losses  were  less  than  $220,000,  which  showed 
a  loss  ratio  of  forty-four  per  cent.  During  the  year  1917  inspectors 
from  this  division  made  a  thorough  inspection  and  recheck  of  Peoria, 
which  included  2,000  inspections  and  rechecks.  The  expense  of  this 
work  was  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  premiums  within  that  city  for 
the  year  1917.  While  it  is  not  claimed  here  that  the  reduction  of  the 
loss  ratio  was  due  entirely  to  inspections  and  rechecks,  yet  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  major  portion  of  this  saving  was  due  to  the 
systematic  inspection  and  recheck  during  that  year. 

This  case  is  fairly  typical  of  what  may  be  accomplished  throughout 
the  State,  and  if  results  such  as  this  can  be  so  accomplished,  this  fire 
prevention  work  is  quite  a  valuable  asset.  While  this  work  cannot  be 
done  at  once  over  the  entire  State,  it  is  the  aim  of  this  division,  by  cities 
or  by  sections,  to  effectually  inspect  and  recheck  each  city  or  section 
of  the  State  until  the  entire  State  has  been  covered. 
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During  the  period  from  September  30,  1916,  to  July  1,  1917, 
5,650  inspections  were  made,  covering  twelve  cities  and  including  a 
part  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

In  April,  1917,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor,  a  systematic  method 
of  inspecting  elevators,  mills,  warehouses  and  other  buildings  containing 
foodstuffs  was  undertaken,  with  the  idea  of  removing,  as  quickly  and 
effectively  as  possible,  all  proximate  occasions  for  fire.  Active  operations 
began  May  1,  1917,  and  continued  without  interruption  until  June  15, 
1917.  During  this  time,  1,110  inspections  were  made  and  924  defects 
were  found.  By  the  recheck  system  it  was  ascertained  that  all  these 
defects  had  been  corrected.  This  complete  compliance  on  the  part  of 
owners  or  occupants  of  buildings  in  which  such  defects  were  found,  de- 
serves commendation  and  demonstrates  a  patriotic  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  owners  and  occupants.  Only  two  fires  have  occurred  in  the 
properties  inspected  and  the  saving  effected  in  other  buildings  can 
scarcely  be  measured  from  a  monetary  standpoint.  In  this  work  the 
divfsion  was  ably  assisted  by  inspectors  from  the  Bureau  of  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Public  Safety  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  and  by  inspectors 
furnished  by  the  Board  of  Underwriters  and  the  Governing  Committee 
of  Chicago.  This  feature  of  the  work  was  discontinued  on  June  16 
because  of  a  lack  of  funds,  but  was  resumed  on  July  1,  1917,  when  the 
appropriations  for  this  biennium  became  available.  A  down-State  con- 
servation campaign  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
work  in  the  State  outside  of  Cook  County.  This  organization  was 
effected  in  conjunction  with  the  Conservation  Asscxjiation  of  Illinois, 
which  provided  a  number  of  State  agents  of  the  different  insurance 
comj)anies  to  do  the  greater  portion  of  the  work  under  the*  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  division. 

In  addition  to  the  conservation  inspections  made  by  this  associa- 
tion, 18,528  inspections  were  made  in  the  different  cities  of  the  State. 
These  inspections  covered  455  schools,  208  theatres,  300  churches,  234 
hotels,  90  dry  cleaning  establishments,  and  190  halls  and  public  build- 
ings. Fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine  orders  were  issued  for 
the  correction  of  defects  found;  140  dilapidated  buildings  were  removed; 
14  arrests  and  convictions  followed  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  orders, 
and  32  cases  are  now  pending. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  saving  to  the  owners  and  occupants 
of  buildings  in  cities  of  this  State,  as  the  result  of  this  inspection  work 
is  more  than  $1,000,000. 

In  addition  to  active  inspection  work,  letters  setting  forth  the  fire 
prevention  ideas  of  this  division  and  suggestions  with  reference  to  the 
maintenance  of  buildings  and  machinery,  watchman  service,  etc.,  have 
teen  mailed  to  all  owners  and  managers  of  mills,  elevators  and  ware- 
houses.   The  value  of  such  work  to  the  community  is  incalculable,  and 
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the  inevitable  results  should  be  showu  in  premium  rates  paid  by  policy 
liolders  just  as  soon  as  communities  recognize  the  value  of  this  branch 
of  service  and  avail  themselves  of  and  honestly  conform  to  requirements 
promulgated  by  students  who  have  given  their  best  thought  to  this 
science. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Early  in  the  organization  of  the  work  of  this  division  it  was  deter- 
mined that  while  deputy  fire  marshals  and  inspectors  were  traveling 
over  the  State  making  inspections  and  investigations,  they  might  also 
serve  useful  purposes  in  the  enforcement  of  kindred  laws,  not  specified 
in  the  Fire  Marshal  act,  yet  so  closely  associated  with  fire  loss  as  to 
make  it  worth  while  of  enforcement  by  the  same  agencies;  and  to  that 
end  instructions  were  issued  to  the  inspectors  and  deputies  to  enforce 
the  following  acts: 

1.  "An  Act  relating  to  fire-escapes,^^  approved  April  21, 
1899,  and  subsequent  amendments.  ' 

2.  "An  Act  relating  to  fire-escapes  in  hotels,^'  etc.,  ap- 
proved June  26,  1913. 

3.  All  laws  of  the  State  relating  to  the  safety  and  purity 
of  illuminating  oils  and  gasoline. 

It  was  determined  that  the  enforcement  of  these  additional  laws 
could  well  be  supervised  while  these  men  traveled  from  place  to  place 
upon  assignments  of  duties  imder  the  Fire  Marshal  act. 

STATISTICAL  RECORD 

Below  will  be  found  tables,  showing  in  a  concrete  manner  the  active 
work  of  this  division  and  covering  two  periods,  namely :  September  30, 
1916,  to  June  30,  1917,  and  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918. 

AGGREGATE  VALUE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  PERSONAL,  PROPERTY  SHOWING 
INSURANCE  THEREON  AND  TOTAL  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE,  FROM  OCTOBER 
1,  1916,  TO  JULY  1,  1917 

IN   THE   CITY   OP  CHICAGO 

Total  value  of  buildings  In  Total  damage  to  said  per- 

which  fires  have  occurred     145,487,302  sonal  property   %  2,029,810 

Total  damage  to  said  build-  Total     insurance     on     said 

ings *. 1,611,710  personal  property   12,468,75S 

Total     Insurance     on     said  Total  Are  loss  in  the  city  of 

buildings    28,686,705  Chicago    3,641,520 

Total     value     of     personal  Total  number  of  fires  in  the 

property    jeopardized    by  city  of  Chicago 5,277 

fire    19,071,766 

OUTSIDB   OF   THE   CITY    OP  CHICAGO 

Total  value  of  buildings  In  Total  damage  to  said  per- 

which  fires  have  occurred     |25,013,376  sonal  property $3,117,867 

Total  damage  to  said  build-  Total     insurance     on     said 

ings    4.929,623  personal  property 6,760.986 

Total     insurance    on     said  Total   fire  loss  outside  the 

buildings    16,112,205  city  of  Chicago 8.046,880 

Total  value  of  personal  Total  number  of  fires  out- 
property  Jeopardized  by  side  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
flre    12,225,819           cago  7.37& 
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ool 


Total  value  of  buildingrs  In 
which  fires  have  occurred 

Total  damage  to  said  build- 
ings     

Total  insurance  on  said 
buildings   

Total  value  of  personal 
property  Jeopardized  by 
Are   


IN   THE   STATE   OP   ILLINOIS 

Total  damage  to  said  per- 

$70,500,678  sonal  property %  5.147.067 

Total     insurance     on     said 

6.641.833  personal  property 19.229.741 

Total  fire  loss  In  the  entire 

38,748.910  State  of  Illinois 11.688,400 

Total  number  of  fires  in  the- 

entire  State  of  Illinois. . .  12.655 

31,297,085 


NUMBER  OP  FIRES  AND  THE  LOS^  THEREFROM,  FROM  OCTOBER  1,   1016. 

TO  JULY  1,  1917 


Month. 

1916 
October    . . . . 
November    . . 
December   . . 

1917 
January   . . . . 
February   . .  . 


Month. 

1916 
October    . . . . 
November    . . 
December   . . 

1917 
January   . . . . 
February   . . . 


Month. 

1916 
October     .  . . 
November    . 
December    . . 

1917 
January   . . . 
February   . . 


IN    THE   CITY    OP   CHICAGO 


Number 
of  fires. 

666 
514 
695 

642 
836 


Fire  loss. 

1227,930 
629.095 
585,275 

397,766 
547.210 


March 
April 
May 
June 


Month. 
1917 


OUTSIDE   OP   THE   CITY    OF   CHICAOO 

Number 

Fire  loss. 


of  fires. 

712 
915 
846 

891 
1.171 


Number 
of  fires. 

1,277 
1,429 
1,541 

1,533 
2,007 


March 

April 
May    . 
June   . 


Month. 
1917 


1    792.981 

987.883 

1,230,030 

877.136 
1.422,920 


IN    THE   STATE    OF    ILLINOIS 

Fire  loss. 


11,020,911 
1.616,978 
1,815,305 

1,274.901 
1,970,130 


March 
April 
May    . 
June    . 


Month. 
1917 


Number 
of  fires. 

Fire  loss. 

632 

499 
569 
325 

$531,685 
179.250 
401.265 
139,145 

5,277 

13,641.520 

Number 
of  fires. 

Fire  loss. 

1,086 
713 
564 
481 

11,020,372 
571,795 
573.387 
570,370 

7,378 

$8,046.SSU 

Number 
of  fires. 

Fire  loss. 

1.717 

1,212 

1,133 

806 

$1,551,967 

751.045 
977,652 
709,521 

12,656 

$11,688,400 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PROPERTY  BURNED.  NTTMBER  OF  FIRES  AND  TIIK 
FIRE  LOSS,  ACCORDING  TO  PROPERTY  DESTROYED.  FROM  OCTOBER 
1,  1916,  TO  JULY  1,  1917 

Class  of  property. 

1.  Apartment  houses,  flats  and  rooming  houses 

2.  Amphitheaters,  grand  stand,  etc 

3.  Bakeries    

4.  Barber  shops 

5.  Barns  and  stables   (not  liveries) 

6.  Churches    

7.  Depots,  stations,  waiting  rooms,  etc 

8.  Dry  cleaning  establishments 

9.  Dry  houses,  kilns,  rooms,  etc , 

10.  Dwellings    

11.  Elevators  and  grain  warehouses 

12.  Factories    

13.  Foundries   

1 4.  Garages    

16.  Granaries    

16.  Green  houses  

17.  Halls   (lodge),  Xclub),   (dance),   (public),  etc 

18.  Hotels  and  boarding  houses 

19.  Hospitals    

20.  Ice  houses 

21.  Jails 

22.  Laundries   

23.  Liveries   , 

24.  Mills  (flour)    

25.  Mills  (saw  and  planing) 

26.  Office  buildings   

27.  Oil   houses 

28.  Photo   studios    


Number. 

Damage 

1,347 

%    307.892 

2 

8.000 

28 

10,630 

142 

126,754 

763 

660.419 

60 

166,570 

19 

4,855 

25 

11.721 

9« 

66.666 

6,981 

3,026.379 

24 

701,586 

397 

1,716.916 

30 

74,200 

215 

278,113 

18 

12.665 

3 

115 

62 

126.419 

93 

275.651 

12 

1,310 

20 

377.825 

6 

750 

28 

61,265 

20 

68,635 

8 

245.400 

7 

30,714 

118 

112.910 

7 

8,480 

6 

2.350 
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Class  of  property. 

29.  Power  houses,  pump  houses  and  engine  houses, 

30.  Restaurants    

31.  Saloons    

32.  Sheds 

33.  Smoke  houses    

34.  Silos   

35.  Stores    

36.  Shops  (carpenter,  blacksmith,  etc) 

37.  Schools   (collegres,  seminaries,  etc) 

38.  Theatres  and  motion  picture  houses 

39.  Warehouses    

40.  Miscellaneous    

FIRES    OTHER   THAN   BUILDINGS 

1.  Automobiles    

2.  Boats    

3.  Bridges    

4.  Cars  (railway),  (electric),  etc 

6.     Docks  (coal),  etc. 

6.  Fences    

7.  Grain  and  hay 

8.  Junk  yards 

9.  Lumber  yards 

10.  Tanks    (water),  etc 

11.  Tents    

12.  Threshing  outfits 

13.  Trestles    

14.  Wapons    


Number. 

Damage. 

28 

1     35  070 

81 

65,726 

134 

117,759 

678 

156,816 

66 

5.858 

3 

2.000 

1.053 

1,566.928 

190 

102,976 

72 

238,843 

27 

35,158 

117 

541.388 

111 

23.610 

266 

40,542 

13 

6.176 

6 

1,800 

211 

173,192 

2 

20,000 

17 

490 

93 

18,293 

3 

2,116 

17 

68.471 

6 

4.635 

1 

60 

4 

66 

26 

962 

12,666     $11,688,400 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  CAUSES.  NUMBER  OF  FIRES  AND  THE  LOSS  THEIRBS- 
FROM  ACCORDING  TO  CAUSES,  FROM  OCTOBER  1,  1916,  TO  JULT  1,  1917 

Cause.                                                      Number.  Damage. 

1.  Chimneys,     flues,     cupolas     and     stacks,     overheated     or 

defective    1,421  I    853,293 

2.  Electricity     382  401,644 

3.  Explosions     130  101,721 

4.  Exposure    848  850,979 

5.  B^reworks,  Are  crackers,  balloons,  etc 4  286 

6.  Friction     31  95.420 

7.  Gas — natural  and  artificial 166  98.106 

8.  Hot  ashes  and  coals 174  76.917 

9.  Hot  grease,  oil,  tar,  wax,  asphalt,   (Ignition  of) 66  49,583 

10.  Hot  or  molten  metal 33  62.295 

11.  Incendiarism    318  469,325 

12.  Lightning — buildings  rodded 

13.  Lightning— buildings  not   rodded 228  387,852 

14.  Matches    840  222.192 

16.     Miscellaneous — cause  known,  but  not  classified 77  27,921 

16.  Open  fires 327  188,952 

17.  Open  lights 232  68.948 

18.  Petroleum  and  Its  products 564  421.376 

19.  Rubbish  and  litter 218  25,408 

20.  Smoking  (cigars,  cigarettes,  pipes,  etc.) 267  107,206 

21.  Sparks — arising  from  combustion 2,261  1.404,426 

22.  Sparks — occasioned     by     running     machinery,     including 

pickers,  carding  machines,  gins,  etc 129  91,324 

23.  Spontaneous    combustion    237  539,299 

24.  Steam  and  hot  water  pipes 57  44,308 

25.  Stoves,  furnaces,  boilers  and  their  pipes 1.152  717,281 

26.  Unknown     2,509  4,432.439 

12,655  $11,688,400 

AGGREGATE  VALINE  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  SHOWING 
INSURANCE  THEREON  AND  TOTAL  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE,  FROM  JULY  1. 
1917,  TO  JULY  1,  1918 

IN   THE   CITY   OF  CHICAGO 

Total  value  of  buildings  in  Total  damage  to  said  per- 

which  fires  have  occurred     $61,498,385           sonal  prot>erty $  2,396,669 

Total  damage  to  said  build-  Total     insurance     on     said 

Ings    1,588,814           personal  property 19,527,341 

Total     insurance     on     said  Total  fire  loss   in   the  city 

buildings    31,833.910           of  Chicago 3.985,483 

Total     value     of     personal  Total    number    of    fires    in 

property    jeopardized    by                                   the  city  of  Chicago 5.924 

fire    28.992.432 
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OUTSIDE   OF   THE 


Total  value  of  bulldingrs  In 
which  flres  have  occurred 

Total  damage  to  said  build- 
ings   

Total  insurance  on  said 
buildings 

Total  value  of  personal 
property  jeopardized  by 
Are   


Total  value  of  buildings  in 
which  flres  have  occurred 

Total  damage  to  said  build- 
ings     

Total  Insurance  on  said 
buildings 

Total  value  of  personal 
property  jeopardized  by 
fire    


$23,983,503 

4,969,937 

12.694,873 

11.047,087 


CITT   OF  CHICAGO 

Total  damage  to  said  per- 
sonal property 

Total  insurance  on  said 
personal  property 

Total  fire  loss  outside  the 
city  of  Chicago 

Total  number  of  fires  out- 
side the  city  of  Chicago. 


IN   THE   STATE   OF   ILLINOIS 


$3,352,640 

5,517,142 

8.222.577 

6,712 


$85,481,888 

6,568,751 

44,528,783 

40,039,519 


Total  damage  to  said  per- 
sonal property   

Total  insurance  on  said 
personal  property   

Total  fire  loss  in  the  entire 
State  of  Illinois 

Total  number  of  flres  in  the 
entire  State  of  Illinois.. 


$  6,649,309 

22,647,814 

12,208,060 

12.636 


NUMBER  OF  FIRES  AND  THE  LOSS  THEREFROM,  FROM  JULY  1.   1917.   TO 

JULY  1,   1918 


Month. 
1917 

July    

August 

September  . . 
October  . . . . 
November  .  . 
December  .  . . 


Month. 
1917 

July    

August  .... 
September  . 
October  . . . 
November  . 
December  .  . 


Month. 
1917 

July    

August    

September  .  . 
October  . .  . . 
November  . . 
December 


IN   THE   CITT   OF  CHICAGO 


Number 
of  flres. 

292 
479 
384 
443 

409 
807 


Fire  loss. 

$780,983 
161,675 
121,125 
151,310 
157,270 
659,470 


Month. 
1918 
January    . . . , 
February   .  . . 

March 

April 

May    

June   


OUTSIDE  OF   THE   CITT   OF   CHICAGO 


Number 
of  flres. 

416 
469 
488 
535 
664 
861 


Fire  loss. 

$387,861 
380,541 
494,770 
770,914 
901,135 
769,308 


Month. 
1918 
January   . . . 
February    . . 

March 

April 

May    

June    


IN    THE    STATE   OF   ILLINOIS 


Number 

of  flres.        Fire  loss. 


708 
948 
872 
978 
1,073 
1,668 


$1,168,846 

542.216 

515,895 

922,224 

1.058,405 

1,328.778 


Month. 
1918 
January    . . . . 
February   . . . 

March 

April 

May    

June    


Number 
of  flres. 

690 
625 
537 
449 
389 
420 


Number 
of  flres. 

679 
702 
697 
479 
392 
330 


Number 
of  flres. 

1,369 

1,327 

1,234 

928 

781 

750 


Fire  loss, 

$358,915 
517,590 
368,001 
201,127 
346,285 
261,730 


5,924        $3,985,483 


Fire  loss. 

$1,077,207 
819.974 
1,087,949 
590,103 
558.044 
484,771 


6,712   $8,222,577 


Fire  loss. 

$1,436,122 

1,337,564 

1.455,950 

791,230 

904.329 

746.501 


12.636   $12,208,060 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  PROPERTY  BURNED,  NUMBER  OF  FIRES,  AND  THE 
FIRE  LOSS  ACCORDING  TO  PROPERTY  DESTROYED,  FROM  JULY  1, 
1917,  TO  JULY  1,  1918 

Class  of  property.                                          Number.  Damage. 

1..   Apartment  houses,  flats  and  rooming  houses 1.631  $    324,008 

2.  Amphitheaters,  grand  stand,  etc 

3.  Bakeries    40  36.505 

4.  Barber  shops  43  29,097 

3.     Bams  and  stables  (not  liveries) 896  972,829 

6.  Churches TTI  311,607 

7.  Depots,  stations,  waiting  rooms,  etc 34  17,465 

8.  Dry  cleaning  establishments 20  6,150 

9.  Dry  houses,  kilns,  rooms,  etc 3  7.220 

10.  Dwellings    5,501  2,552.664 

11.  Elevators  and  grain  warehouses 25  179,894 
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Class  of  property. 

1 2.  Factories 

13.  Foundries    

14.  Garages    

1 5.  Granaries    

16.  Green  houses   

17.  Halls,  (lodge),  (club),   (dance),   (public),  etc 

18.  Hotels  and  boarding  houses 

19.  Hospitals     . . . , 

20.  Too  houses   

21.  Jails   

22.  Liaundries    

23.  Liveries   

24.  Mills    (flour)    

25.  Mills   (saw  and  planing) 

26.  Office  buildings   

27.  Oil  houses   

28.  Photo  studios   

29.  Power  houses,  pump  houses  and  engine  houses 

30.  Restaurants - 

3 1.  Saloons    

32.  Sheds   

33.  Smoke  houses 

34.  Silos    

35.  Stores     

36.  Shops,   (carpenter,  blacksmith,  etc.) 

37.  Schools,    (colleges,  seminaries,  etc) 

38.  Theatres  and  motion  picture  houses 

39.  Warehouses    

40.  Miscellaneous    

FIRES    OTHER   THAN   BUILDINaS 

1 .  Automobiles    

2.  Boats   

3.  Bridges    

4.  Cars,   (railway),   (electric),  etc 

5.  Docks,    (coal ) ,  etc 

6.  Fences   

7.  Grain  and  hay 

8.  Junk  yards 

9.  Lumber  yards   

10.  Tanks,    (water),   etc. 

1 1.  Tents    

12.  Threshing  outfits   

13.  Trestles   

14.  Wagons   


CLASSIFICATION  OF  CAUSES,  NUMBER  OF  FIRES  AND  THE  LOSS  THERE- 
FROM ACCORDING  TO  CAUSES,  FROM  JULY  1,  1917,  TO  JULY  1,  1918 

Cause.                                                     Number.  Damage. 

1.  Chimneys,     flues,     cupolas     and     stacks,     overheated     or 

defective    1,119        $    874,499 

2.  Electricity     434  861,100 

3.  Explosions    136  86,534 

4.  Expo.sure 690  964,168 

5.  Fireworks,  fire  crackers,  balloons,  etc 29  12,921 

6.  Friction    36  75.630 

7.  Gas— natural  and  artificial 360  453.299 

8.  Hot  ashes  and  coals K9  38,1 2.o 

9.  Hot  grease,  oil,  tar,  wax,  asphalt,   (Ignition  of) 57  16,950 

10.  Hot  or  molten  metal 30  15,705 

11.  Incendiarism    320  624,409 

12.  Lightning — buildings  rodded   • 

13.  Lightning — ^buildings  not  rodded 335  590.679 

14.  Matches     940  190,432 

16.     Mljscellaneous — cause  known,  but  not  classified 24  21,053 

16.  Open  fires 343  75,649 

17.  Open  lights 192  206,069 

18.  Petroleum  and  its  products 606  444,922 

19.  Rubbish  and  litter 252  208,596 

20.  Smoking,    (cigars,  cigarettes,  pipes,  etc.) 273  64,945 

21.  Sparks — arising  from  combustion 2,088  571.747 

22.  Sparks — occasioned     by    running    machinery,     including 

pickers,  carding  machines,  gins,  etc 161  140,098 

28.     Spontaneous  combustion 310  481,413 

24.     Steam  and  hot  water  pipes 96  23,199 

26.     Stoves,  furnaces,  boilers  and  their  pipes 961  810,250 

26.     Unknown    2,667  4,866,667 


Number. 

Damage. 

396 

11.762  337 

34 

33,105 

259 

278.586 

10 

23.110 

6 

4,357 

76 

102,192 

153 

215.317 

10 

1.446 

10 

62.852 

4 

580 

30 

38.667 

22 

83.410 

8 

17,060 

6 

10.301 

122 

658,461 

8 

17.440 

8 

2,956 

50 

71,510 

79 

55,496 

149 

150,016 

584 

262.695 

46 

6.089 

5 

2,220 

1.041 

1,904.242 

218 

150.694 

68 

224,377 

39 

133.298 

158 

871,723 

91 

158.403 

319 

64.480 

7 

4,775 

10 

2,610 

177 

182,995 

2 

25 

15 

537 

88 

24,015 

4 

1,010 

15 

176,580 

14 

3,600 

4 

850 

4 

4,775 

25 

1.430 

12.636 

$12,208,060 

12»686     $12,208,060 


DIVISION  OF  PUBLIC  UTIUTIES 

Thomas  E.  Dempcy,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Funk, 
Walter  A.  Shaw, 
Fred  E.  Sterling, 

P.   J.    LUCEY, 

Commissioners 
E.  V.  Prattier,  Secretary 


The  Public  Utilities  Commission,  created  as  a  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Commerce  by  the  Civil  Administrative  Code, 
effective  July  1,  1917,  succeeded  to  the  rights,  powers  and  duties  vested 
by  law  in  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  under  an  Act  entitled, 
"An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Regulation  of  Public  Utilities,"  approved 
June  30,  1913,  in  force  January  1,  1914,  or  any  future  amendments 
thereto  or  modifications  thereof.  The  Civil  Administrative  Code  further 
provides  that  "Said  Act  and  all  amendments  thereto  and  modifications 
thereof,  if  any,  shall  be  administered  by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
created  by  this  Act,  and  in  its  name,  without  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  by  the  Director  of  Trade  and  Commerce/^ 

C'oincidentallv  with  the  efl'ective  date  of  the  Civil  Administrative 
Code,  there  became  effective  certain  amendments  to  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  Act  of  1913  which  have  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
work  of  the  commission.  One  of  these  amendments  has  reference  to 
section  58,  relative  to  the  construction  of  grade  crossings,  the  amendment 
giving  to  the  commission  power  to  assess  a  just  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
the  improvement  of  grade  crossings  against  the  State,  county,  township 
or  other  subdivision  benefited  by  such  improvement.  The  same  amend- 
ment also  provides  for  the  designation  by  the  commission  of  all  extra- 
hazardous grade  crossings  in  the  State.  Every  railroad  operating  within 
the  State  is  required  to  furnish  and  erect  on  or  before  December  1,  1918, 
end  thereafter  maintain  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  every  grade  crossing 
on  its  lines  in  this  State  outside  of  incorporated  cities  and  villages,  on 
both  sides  of  the  track  except  when  otherwise  ordered  and  at  such  points 
as  directed  by  the  commission,  within  the  right-of-way  of  such  railroad, 
at  grade  crossings  not  designated  as  extra-hazardous  by  the  commission, 
such  standard  signs  as  the  commission  shall  determine.  While  no 
standard  sign  has  been  designated,  it  is  the  commission's  purpose  to 
order  each  railroad  under  its  jurisdiction  to  erect  and  maintain  at  every 
grade  crossing,  except  those  determined  to  be  extra-hazardous,  the  type 
of  sign  now  in  use  by  such  railroad. 
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The  railroads  are  further  recjuired  to  erect,  within  thirty  days  after 
the  commission  so  orders,  and  thereafter  maintain  such  standard  stop 
signs  as  the  commission  shall  determine  are  necessary  at  those  grade 
crossings  designated  as  extra-hazardous.  An  amendment  to  the  Hoads 
and  Bridges  Act  requires  highway  comnuMioners  to  erect  and  maintain 
alongside  the  roadway  on  the  highway  aitjjffuistance  of  300  feet  on  either 
side  of  extra-hazardous  grade  crossings,  such  signs  as  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  may  prescribe. 

In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  this  amendment,  an  organiza- 
tion of  men  was  placed  in  the  field  the  latter  part  of  September,  1917, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  survey  of  all  highway  crossings.  As  there 
are  in  this  State  about  19,500  grade  street  and  highway  crossings,  about 
one-half  of  these  being  situated  outside  of  the  corporate  limits  of  cities 
and  villages,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  the  survey,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine which  of  these  crossings  should  be  designated  as  extra-hazardous, 
may  be  appreciated.  This  work,  however,  was  nearing  completion  at 
the  end  of  June,  1918,  and  the  commission  at  that  time  had  under  con- 
sideration the  adoption  of  two  standard  signs,  one  to  be  furnished, 
erected  and  maintained  in  the  highway  by  the  highway  commissioners 
of  the  various  townships  or  road  districts  at  every  grade  crossing  desig- 
nated as  extra-hazardous,  the  other  to  be  furnished,  erected  and  main- 
tained by  the  railroad  at  such  grade  highway  crossings. 

An  amendment  to  Section  31  of  the  Public  Utilities  Act  of  1913 
has  the  effect  of  permitting  public  utilities  to  issue  capital  stock  without 
the  payment  of  any  fee  other  than  that  required  by  the  Fees  and  Salaries 
Act.  No  fee  is  required  since  July  1,  1917,  upon  notes  or  refunding 
bonds,  provided  the  previous  issue  was  authorized  by  the  commission, 
and  the  fees  for  the  issue  of  capital  stock  are  payable  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  upon  the  amount  of  stock  authorized  by  the  commission  to  be 
issued.  Under  the  original  Public  Utilities  Act,  the  commission  was 
required  to  charge  every  public  utility  receiving  permission  for  the 
issue  of  stock,  stock  certificates,  bonds,  notes  and  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness  an  amount  equal  to  10  cents  for  every  $100  of  such  securi- 
ties authorized.  This  amendment  has  resulted  in  a  large  decrease  in 
the  amount  of  authorization  fees  paid  into  the  State  Treasury  through 
the  commission,  notwithstanding  the  commission  has  been  called  upon 
to  grant  authority  to  issue  many  million  dollars  worth  of  capital  stock. 

An  amendment  to  Section  28  permits  the  granting  of  franchises, 
licenses,  permits  or  rights  to  own,  operate,  manage  or  control,  a  public 
utility  to  a  foreign  corporation  engaging  »n  interstate  telephone  or  tele- 
graph business,  as  well  as  to  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  which  latter  group  of  public  utilities  was  theretofore  the  only 
class  to  which  such  rights  might  be  granted  imder  the  original  act. 

The  following  members  of  ^the  Public  Utilities  Commission  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor  to  take  office  on  Julv  1,  1917:     Thomas  E. 
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Dempcy,  Chairman,  East  St.  Louis;  Frank  11.  Funk,  Bloomington ; 
Walter  A.  Shaw,  Chicago;  Fred  £.  Sterling,  lioekford;  P.  J.  Lucey, 
Chicago;  11,  V.  Prather,  Secretary,  Olney.  Chairman  Dempcy  and  Com- 
missioners Funk  and  Shaw  succeeded  themselves  as  members  of  the 
State  Public  Utilities  Commission,  Mr.  Dempcy  having  been  made  Chair- 
man on  May  26,  1917,  succeeding  William  L.  O'Connell. 

The  plan  of  organization  of  the  commission  originally  adopted  has 
been  adhered  to,  but  the  increased  amount  of  work  required  of  the  com- 
mission has  made  necessary  some  increase  in  the  number  of  employees. 
The  appropriation  of  the  Fiftieth  General  Assembly  provided  for  the 
employment  of  three  examiners,  whose  principal  duty  is  to  conduct  hear- 
ings and  thus  facilitate  the  work  of  the  commission  in  disposing  of  the 
large  number  of  cases  presented  to  it.  The  organization  consists  of  four 
sections,  to-wit:  Administration,  Engineering,  Accounting  and  Sta- 
tistics, and  Transportation  Bate. 

The  publication  of  advance  sheets  of  the  Opinions  and  Orders  of 
the  Commission,  which  was  begun  in  May,  1916,  and  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Bulletin,  a  monthly  paper  containing  general  news  of  the  work 
of  the  commission,  which  was  begun  in  April,  1916,  was  discontinued 
after  December,  1916,  because  the  appropriation  available  for  the  use 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Printing  did  not  permit  further  expendi- 
tures for  these  purposes.  Beginning  October  1,  1917,  the  publication  of 
Advance  Sheets  of  Opinions  and  Orders  was  resumed  upon  a  subscription 
basis,  a  charge  of  $3.00  a  year  being  made  for  the  Advance  Sheets.  The 
Public  Utilities  Bulletin  was  again  issued  for  November  and  December, 
1917,  and  January,  1918,  after  which  publication  was  discontinued. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  was  brought  down  to  September  30, 
1916,  by  the  Third  Annual  Eeport.  Section  25  of  the  Civil  Administra- 
tive Code  requiring  reports  by  Directors  of  Departments  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Governor,  and  the  Directors  having  provided  that  reports  of  their 
respective  divisions  should  cover  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the 
Code,  this  report  is  made  to  cover  the  period  of  21  months  from  October 
1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1918,  and  dealing  particularly  with  the  period  from 
July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918.  The  Opinions  and  Orders  of  the  Com- 
mission will  be  published  as  heretofore  in  separate  volumes  for  the  year 
dating  from  October  1  to  September  30.  A  statistical  report  also  will 
be  issued  separately,  and  as  all  public  utilities  now  make  their  annual 
reports  to  the  Commission  for  the  twelve  months  ending  December  31, 
the  commission's  statistical  reports  will  cover  like  periods. 

The  number  of  formal  petitions  and  complaints  filed  with  the 
commission  and  the  number  of  formifil  orders  entered  by  the  commission 
have  constantlv  increased.  Tn  the  nine  months  from  October  1,  1916,  to 
June  30,  1917,  1,392  formal  cases  were  docketed,  and  during  the  twelve 
months  from  Julv  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918,  1,337  formal  cases  were 
docketed.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  for  the  last  twelve 
months  is  largely  due  to  a  change  in  the  method  of  handling  petitions 
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for  approval  ol'  the  crosjsiiig  o!  wires  over  railroad  tracks  or  over  tlie 
wires  of  another  utility.  Formerly  such  petitions  were  entered  upon  the 
commission's  formal  docket,  but  by  an  order  made  effective  December 
1,  1917,  these  petitions  are  approved  without  such  entry.  During  the 
last  six  months  covered  by  this  report,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  tlie 
number  of  cases  relative  to  railroad  rates  due  to  the  Federal  operation 
of  railroads.  During  the  period  of  nine  months  heretofore  referred  to, 
the  commission  entered  1,413  formal  orders  in  connection  with  cases 
docketed,  in  addition  to  53  "U'  orders,  179  "E"  orders  and  88  ''T' 
orders.  "E^'  orders  cover  applications  for  approval  of  contracts  and 
agreements  involving  engineering  matters  of  ordinary  importance;  "T" 
orders  cover  railroad  tariff  acceptances;  ^'U^  orders  include  applications 
for  approval  of  leases  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years.  Orders 
in  such  cases  are  entered  without  a  hearing.  During  the  last  twelve 
months,  the  commission  entered  2,121  orders,  including  1,465  in  con- 
nection with  docketed  cases,  305  "V  "E"  and  "T"  orders  and  351 
suspension  orders.  Suspension  orders  are  listed  separately  herein  for  the 
reason  that  two  or  three  orders  of  this  kind  may  be  entered  in  connec- 
tion with  one  formally  docketed  rate  case.  In  addition  to  formal  pro- 
ceedings, there  were  filed  during  the  last  year  805  petitions  and  com- 
plaints which  were  handled  informally.  Of  this  number  677  cases  were 
closed  during  the  period. 

The  operation  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  Act,  which  be- 
came effective  January  1,  1914,  has  resulted  in  the  payment  of  money 
into  the  State  Treasury  up  to  June  30,  1918,  in  the  amount  of  $1,396,- 
792.00,  which  is  $72,742.13  more  than  all  expenditures  by  and  for  the 
commission,  including  the  salaries  of  Commissioners.  The  large  volume 
of  receipts  has  been  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  requirements  of  section 
31  of  the  Act  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  fee  for  authority  to  issue 
securities  by  public  utilities.  The  amendment  to  this  section,  however, 
which  became  effective  July  1,  1917,  providing  that  fees  for  authority 
to  issue  capital  stock  or  for  securities  issued  to  refund  previous  issnes 
authorized  by  the  commission  shall  not  be  paid  through  the  commission, 
has  had  the  effect  of  greatly  reducing  the  receipts  of  the  commission.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  taking  over  of  control  of  steam  railroads  by  the 
Federal  Government  hap  further  decreased  revenues  for  the  reason  that 
the  Act  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  operation  of  transportation  sys- 
tems while  under  Federal  control  specifically  exempts  the  steam  railroads 
from  the  operation  of  state  laws  relative  to  the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  following  statement  by  months  of  expenditures  and  receipts 
will  indicate  the  manner  in  which  ^receipts  have  decreased  since  June, 
1917.  The  period  covered  is  from  October  1,  1916,  to  which  date 
financial  statements  have  be^n  made  in  previous  reports  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  expenditures  shown  in  this  table  do  not  include  salaries  paid 
to  Commissioners  and  the  Secretarv. 
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r).)!) 

Expenditures. 

Receipts. 

Expenditures 

Receipts. 

1916 

1917 

October   |26,541  02 

$     8,316  83 

September  . 

$17,754 

98 

$11,169  76 

November  ..         27,727   87 

3.296   25 

October    .... 

22,474 

82 

3.808   90 

December   ..         23,041   77 

132,517   02 

November  . . 

21,43S 

9ii 

33.002   25 

1917 

December  . . 

24.611 

70 

4,296   61 

January   . . .         23,902   97 

29.295   37 

1918 

February   ..         19,505  54 

30.491   40 

January   . . . 

23.014 

49 

2,02.'.   19 

March    20,049  88 

17,437  30 

February   .  . 

21.855 

69 

4,106   72 

April 18,746  32 

11,013   09 

March    .... 

20.940 

09 

6.863   96 

May    20.913   76 

11,750  32 

April 

20,436 

86 

'943   25 

June    21,463   03 

85.100   53 

May    

20.036 

72 

7.451   24 

June 

25.483 

28 

4,690   84 

Total  —  9 

months.    $201,892  16 

$329,218   11 

Total—  12 

Expenditures. 

Receipts. 

month.s. 

$252,237 

01 

$125,393   71 

1917 

— 

July    $14,520  40 

$     2,986  64 

Total—  21 

Ausrust   ....         19,668  99 

44,048  47 

months. 

$454,129 

17 

$154,611   82 

The    amount   of 

securities    authorized    bv 

the    commission   from 

October  1,  19 IG,  to  June  30,  1917, 

was  as  follows 

1 . 

Authorized. 

Fee  payable. 

Capital   stock    

$209,336,878    5? 

t 

$209,336,88 

Other  securities  ......... 

114, J 

>00.357   84 
137,236  42 

114,750  36 

$824,: 

Total 

$324,087   24 

From  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918,  the  amount  of  securities 
authorized  was  as  follows : 

Authorized.  Fee  payable. 

Capital  stock    $     8,363,655  00      

Other  securities    166.149,153  80  110,832   16 


Total   $174,512,808  80 


$110,832   16 


Tile  amount  of  "other  securities''  authorized  within  the  last  year  in- 
chided  $55,317,000.00  of  refunding  issues  upon  which  no  fee  was  re- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  section  31  as  amended.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  original  section,  fees  would  have  been  paid  upon  capital  stock  and 
refunding  issues  to  the  amount  of  $G3,680.G5. 

The  taking  over  of  control  of  steam  railroads  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  war  measure  has  had  an  important  bearing  upon  one  part 
of  the  commission's  activities.  The  Federal  Government  took  control 
of  the  railroads  by  proclamation  of  the  President  at  noon  on  December 
28,  1917.  The  Act  of  Congrcj^s  to  provide  for  the  ojKjration  of  trans- 
portation systems  while  under  Federal  control  was  approved  March  21, 
1918.  Section  15  of  this  act  provides  that  nothing  in  the  act  "shall  be 
construed  to  amend,  repeal,  impair  or  affect  the  existing  laws  or  powers 
of  the  states  in  relation  to  taxation  or  the  lawful  police  regulntions  of 
the  peveral  states  except  wherein  such  lawj^,  powers,  or  regulations  may 
affect  the  transportation  of  troop?,  war  materials.  Government  supplies 
or  the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds."  Section  10  provides  that  during  the 
period  of  Federal  control,  whenever  in  his  opinion  the  public  interest 
requires,  the  President  may  initiate  rates,  fares,  charges,  classifications, 
regulations  and  practices  by  filing  the  same  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which  said  rates,  etc.,  shall  not  be  suspended  by  the 
commission  pending  final  determination.  On  May  25,  1918,  the  Director 
General  of  Eailroads  issued  his  General  Order  Xo.  28,  making  effective 
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on  June  10,  1918,  an  increase  in  passenger  fares  to  3  cents  a  mile  for 
passengers  riding  in  coaches  and  sy^  cents  a  mile  for  passengers  riding 
in  parlor  or  .sleeping  cars,  and  making  etlective  on  June  25,  1918,  certain 
material  increases  in  freight  rates.  Having  in  mind  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  connection  with  the  attempt  of  the 
railroads  operating  in  Illinois  to  place  in  effect  a  passenger  fare  of  2A 
cents  per  mile  in  ostensible  compliance  with  an  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conmiission  in  certain  proceedings  initiated  before  that  Com- 
mission by  the  Business  Men^s  League  of  St.  Louis,  which  decision  held' 
that  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  no  power  to  annul  the 
Illinois  statute  providing  that  tlie  maximum  fare  for  transportation 
within  the  State  should  not  exceed  two  cents  a  mile,  the  commission 
carefully  considered  the  effect  of  General  Order  No.  2.8,  and  reached  the 
conclusion  that,  inasmuch  as  the  operation  of  the  railroads  had  been 
taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  war  measure  and  the  in- 
creased rates  were  promulgated  as  a  war  measure,  it  would  not  under 
those  circumstances  raise  the  question  of  a  conflict  between  State  and 
Federal  power  over  the  assumption  of  such  power  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  war  measures.  However,  as  the  tariffs  submitted  by  the 
railroads  providing  for  passenger  fares  of  3  and  3^2  cents  a  mile  w^ere 
clearly  in  violation  of  the  Illinois  statute,  the  commission,  upon  advice 
of  the  Attorney  General,  refused  to  receive  and  file  suoh  tariffs,  and  an 
anomalous  situation  was  thereby  created  in  that  the  rates  were  actually 
in  effect  without  opposition,  and  yet  were  not  on  file  and  had  not  been 
approved  by  the  State  Commission. 

The  question  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Commission  over 
freight  rates  has  not  yet  been  determined.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  at  the  behest  of  representatives  of  shippers'  organizations, 
has  recognized  the  Director  General  as  a  common  carrier  and  is  pro- 
ceeding with  the  exercise  of  its  functicJns  with  the  exception  that  its 
power  to  suspend  rates  initiated  by  the  Director  General  is  set  aside  by 
the  Aot  of  Congress.  Tjcading  advisors  of  the  Federal  railroad  adminis- 
tration have  taken  the  position  that  the  Act  of  Congress  providing  for 
the  operation  of  the  railroads  gives  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cora- 
mission  full  control  over  all  rates  except  as  limited  by  the  act  itself, 
whether  the  rates  are  interstate  or  intrastate.  This  position  is  opposed 
by  the  shippers  who  rely  largely  upon  the  provisions  of  section  15  of 
the  act  of  Confess  of  March  21,  1918. 

This  situation  with  reference  to  rates  has  resulted  in  the  almost 
complete  elimination  of  rate  proceedings  before  the  commission  with 
respect  1o  steam  carriers.  That  part  of  the  commission's  staff  which 
heretofore  handled  such  cases  has  been  kept  busy,  however,  in  co- 
operating with  the  shippers  and  the  railroad  administration  in  an  earnest 
endeavor  to  protect  ttie  interests  of  the  shippers,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  aid  in  smoothing  out  the  difficulties  that  were  inevitable  in  connection 
with  the  reorganization  of  the  Nation's  transportation  system,  to  the 
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end  that  the  handling  of  tiie  war  activities  should  reach  the  highest  state 
of  eflSciency. 

The  commission  also  was  called  upon  to  afford  relief  in  the  form 
of  increased  rates  to  the  electric  railways  of  the  State.  Several  of  these 
petitioned  the  "commission  for  permission  to  increase  their  rates  of  fare 
beyond  2  cents  a  mile,  but  the  commission  held  that  it  had  no  power  to 
authorize  violations  of  the  statute  fixing  the  maximum  rate  at  2  cents. 
Such  other  relief  as  was  permissible  under  the  law  and  justified  by 
showings  made  by  the  petitioners  has  been  granted. 

With  the  rapidly  advancing  cost  of  all  materials  and  labor,  which, 
of  course,  directly  affected  public  utilities  in  the  same  manner  as  prac- 
tically all  other  industries,  the  commission  was  flooded  with  applications 
for  authority  to  increase  rates  for  service.  Section  36  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  Act  provides  that  no  change  shall  be  made  by 
any  public  utility  in  any  rate  or  other  charge  or  classification  resulting 
in  any  increase  in  any  rate  or  charge  excepting  upon  a  showing  before 
the  Commission  and  a  finding  by  the  Commission  that  such  increase  is 
justified.  Within  the  period  from  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918,  there 
were  filed  with  the  commission  applications  for  permission  to  increase 
rates  as  follows :  Electric,  94 ;  gas,  58 ;  heating,  21 ;  water,  25 ;  total, 
198.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  applications  pending,  it  was  ob- 
viously impossible  for  the  commission  to  proceed  with  the  same  thorough- 
ness in  causing  valuations  of  the  utilities*  properties  to  be  made,  and 
the  commission  adopted  forms  of  questionnaires  relating  to  electric, 
gas,  water,  and  steam  and  hot  water  heating  utilities,  to  be  filed  by  the 
utilities.  These  questionnaires  provided  for  the  showing  of  essential 
data  relative  to  revenues,  operating  expenses,  plant  extensions,  etc.,  and 
were  designed  largely  to  enable  the  Commission,  without  the  necessity 
for  a  complete  audit  and  valuation,  to  determine  the  amount  of  in- 
creased rates  that  should  be  allowed  to  compensate  the  utilities  for 
increased  costs  of  operation.  After  the  data  submitted  in  the  ques- 
tionnaires had  been  checked  by  the  Coiomission's  Engineering  Section, 
and  submitted  as  a  part  of  the  record,  in  those  cases  where  the 
commission  found  that  an  emergency  existed,  the  commission  entered 
orders  permitting  the  placing  in  effect  as  an  emergency  measure,  certain 
increased  rates  to  be  made  effective  for  a  period  of  one  year,  with  the 
provision  that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  within  the  year,  if  ordered  by 
the  commission,  tiie  utility  shall  again  place  in  effect  the  rates  that  were 
in  effect  at  the  time  the  emergency  rates  were  authorized.  Of  course,  if 
the  emergency  continues  to  exist  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  the  com- 
mission may,  bv  order,  extend  the  period  of  effectiveness  of  the  emerprency 
rates,  but  the  purpose  of  the  commission  is  that  when  the  present 
emergency  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  conditions  as  to  public  utility  rates 
shall  automatically  return  to  normal  without  involving  any  trouble  or 
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expense  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  secure  reductions  from  the  high 
rates  due  to  the  war. 

In  other  cases  where  the  municipalities  or  other  parties  interested 
appeared  before  the  commission  as  objectors  to  the  proposed  increase  in 
rates^  and  where  it  appeared  to  tlie  commission  that  immediate  relief 
was  necessary  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  company,  the  commission 
has  entered  emergency  orders  authorizing  rate  increases  prior  to  a  de- 
termination of  the  reasonableness  of  the  increases  thus  temporarily 
authorised.  In  these  emergency  orders,  the  commission  has  fully  safe- 
guarded the  mterests  of  the  consumers  by  providing  that  if  the  final 
order  of  the  commission  shall  hold  that  the  just  and  reasonable  rates  to 
be  charged  by  a  public  utility  are  lower  than  the  rates  authorized  by  the 
emergency  order,  the  utility  shall,  within  thirty  days  after  the  final  rates 
fixed  by  the  commission  become  effective,  refund  to  each  consumer  all 
amounts,  including  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  collected 
by  it  which  are  in  excess  of  the  sums  which  would  have  been  collected 
had  the  lower  rates  been  in  effect  during  the  period  in  which  the  tem- 
porary rates  were  collected.  These  orders  further  provide  that  the  public 
utility  shall  notify  the  commission  in  writing  within  ten  days  of  the  date 
of  service  of  the  order  whether  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  pre- 
liminary order  will  be  accepted  and  obeyed  by  it. 

A  paragraph  appearing  in  many  of  the  commission's  orders  relative 
to  rate  increases  states  the  position  of  the  commission  as  follows  : 

^'Government  oflScers,  having  in  mind  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  have  expressed  concern  lest  the  public  utilities  of  the 
country,  through  increased  operating  expenses  without  corre- 
sponding increases  of  revenue,  might  be  unable  to  maintain 
their  service  to  a  standard'  which  is  essential  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  commission  cannot  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  expenses  which  have  been  incurred  have  been  very 
material  in  amount,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  need  for  relief 
in  the  way  of  increases  of  rates  to  meet  the  increased  expenses 
of  operatfon  is  very  vital.*' 

In  almost  every  instance  where  a  request  for  increased  rates  has 
been  filed  with  the  commission,  the  commission  has  found  that  some  in* 
crease  was  justified.  The  utmost  dispatch  consistent  with  adequate  pro- 
tection of  the  public  has  been  exercised  by  the  commission  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  these  matters.  Up  to  June  30,  1918,  of  the  94  cases  involving 
increase  in  electric  rates,  the  commission  had  approved  66,  disapproved 
5,  and  24  were  pending.  Of  the  58  gas  cases,  26  were  approved,  none 
were  disapproved,  and  32  were  pending.  Of  the  21  heating  rate  cases, 
6  were  approved,  2  disapproved,  and  13  were  pending,  all  of  which  were 
nearly  ready  for  orders.  Of  the  25  water  rate  cases,  6  were  approved 
and  19  were  pending. 

Many  new  questions  were  presented  to  the  commission  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  report.    Several  jurisdictional  points  were  decided. 
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It  was  held  in  a  number  of  proceedings  that  the  commission's  rate 
making  power  is  not  limited  by  the  provisions  of  city  ordinances^  or 
private  contracts,^  and  in  one  proceeding  that  the  commission  possesses 
authority  to  authorize  a  utility  to  abandon  service  irrespective  of  such 
ordinances.^ 

The  commission  held  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  to  determine  con- 
troverted questions  as  to  the  ownership  of  property;  but  that  it  will 
consider  the  construction  of  private  contracts  made  by  a  utility  when 
such  consideration  is  necessary  to  determine  the  interest  of  persons  seek- 
ing to  be  made  parties  to  the  proceedings ;  and  that  in  passing  upon  the 
proposed  sale  by  one  utility  of  property  to  another  utility  it  will  permit 
a  third  company  to  intervene  and  be  heard  as  to  a  claim  of  ownership 
of  the  property  in  question.* 

It  was  held  that  the  commission  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  fran- 
chise of  a  corporation  organized  to  transact  a  public  utility  business 
when  such  company  is  not  conducting  a  public  imdertaking." 

A  number  of  miscellanous  questions  concerning  the  commission's 
jurisdiction  were  settled.  It  was  held  that  the  coromission  is  without 
power  to  indicate  to  a  village  board  the  number  of  street  lights  which 
it  should  install^  or  to  indicate  the  terms  of  the  franchise  which  the 
board  should  issue.^ 

The  commission  was  held  to  be  precluded  by  the  State  maximum 
fare  law  from  requiring  a  railroad  to  provide  reduced  rates  for  soldiers 
and  sailors/  and  from  authorizing  an  interurban  railway  to  charge  a 
greater  fare  than  two  cents  per  mile. 

An  order  of  the  commission  requiring  the  installation  of  a  switch- 
track  on  the  railroad  right  of  way,  to  serve  an  individual  shipper,  and 
providing  for  apportionment  of  the  costs  thereof  was  held  not  to  consti- 
tute a  taking  of  private  property  for  public  use  within  the  meaning  of  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution.* Approval  of  provisions  of  a  spur  track  agreement  was  denied  . 
where  they  unduly  limited  the  carriers'  liability  as  a  prerequisite  to 
furnishing  service.* 

A  large  part  of  the  commission's  work  during  the  report  period 
dealt  with  rate-making  and  valuation.  A  number  of  general  rules  of 
valuation  were  stated.  Only  property  actually  used  and  useful  in  rend- 
ering the  utility  service  was  included  in  the  valuations  made  for  rate- 

^Kewanee  Home  Tel.  Co.  (No.  4629),  V,  I.  P.  U.  C.  20;  Bloominsrton  ft  Normal 
Ry.  ft  Liffht  Co.  et  al.  (No.  7704),  V,  L  P.  U.  C.  679:  Qalva  Electric  lAght  Co. 
(No.  7166).  V.  L  P.  U.  C.  747 ;  Mariana  Tel.  Co.  (No.  7427),  V,  I.  P.  U.  C.  788 ;  etc. 

'Danvers  Tel.  CJo.  v.  Carlock  Fanners'  Tel.  Co.  (No.  6642),  V,  I.  P.  U.  C.  16; 
Rockford  Electric  Co.  (No.  6686),  V.  I.  P.  U.  C.  86. 

*  Village  of  Palestine  v.  Oblonff  Qaa  Co.  (No.  7201),  V,  I.  P.  U.  C.  No.  10. 

« Western  nilnols  Tel.  Co.  and  Mississippi  Valley  Tel.  Co.  (No.  7174),  V,  I.  P. 
U.  C.  1. 

•Whitehall  Railway  Co.  (No.  7866),  V.  I.  P.  U.  C.  689. 

*  Hubbard  et  al.  v.  Public  Servioe  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois  (No.  6696).  V.  I.  P. 
U.  a  44. 

*Gk>lden  v.  Chioa«o  ft  Northwestern  Ry.  (No.  7466),  V,  I.  P.  U.  C.  817. 
•Paul  Kuhn  ft  Co.  v.  Cleveland.  C.  C.  ft  St.  Louis  R.  (No.  (7002).  V.  I.  P.  U.  C. 
261. 
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making  purposes.®  The  reproduetion-cost-new  of  the  property  was  re- 
jected as  the  sole  basis  for  rate  valuation.^®  In  general  the  commission 
has  taken  the  ppsition  that  a  valuation  of  a  public  utility  property  made 
upon  any  recognized  basis  may  be  considered  in  a  rate-making  or  other 
proceeding.  Allowance  was  made  in  the  valuations  for  property  held  to 
meet  development  needs  in  the  immediate  future ;  but  the  value  of  equip- 
ment held  for  future  requirements  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  immediate 
development  was  excluded.^^ 

Overhead  expenses  actually  incurred  in  developing  the  property 
or  reasonably  expected  to  be  incurred  in  reproducing  it  were  h«ld  prop- 
erly included  in  the  original  cost  and  reproduction  cost  appraisals  re- 
spectively. Thirteen  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  fair  present  value  of  the 
property  involving  such  expenditures  was  held  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  overheads/*  provided  such  expenses  were  not  actually  included  in 
the  price  of  the  articles  with  which  they  were  connected.*'  Overhead 
expenses  were  excluded  in  the  valuation  of  land.** 

The  cost  of  paving  actually  cut  and  replaced  was  included,  but  an 
allowance  for  uncut  paving  based  on  the  hypothetical  reproduction  of 
the  property  was  excluded.*' 

No  separate  allowance  was  made  in  the  valuations  for  going  value, 
but  the  plants  were  valued  as  going  concerns.*®  No  allowance  was  made 
for  going  value  on  the  past  deficit  basis  where  poor  judgment  was  clearly 
exercised  in  instituting  the  service.*' 

Several  valuation  terms  were  definitely  defined  by  the  commission 
in  the  Lincoln  case.  Overhead  expenses  was  defined  as  "a  surcharge 
upon  the  appraised  value  of  tangible  utility  property  (or  selected  classi- 
fication of  the  tangible  property)  to  cover  both  actual  and  hypothetical 
items  such  as  (1)  engineering  during  construction,  (2)  contingencies 
and  incidentals,  (3)  administration  and  legal  expenses  during  construc- 
tion, (4)  supervision  and  tools  during  construction,  (5)  interest  upon 
.  capital  expended  during  construction,  (6)  insurance  and  taxes  during 
construction,  (7)  inventory  omissions  and  (8)  other  features  of  v^^imilar 
character." 

Working  capital  was  defined  as  ^^an  amount  which  should  represent 
the  average  sum  which  is  sufficient  and  ample  under  normal  conditions 

*Li1ncolii  V.  Lincoln  Water  A  Idffht  Co.  (No.  2496),  FV;  I.  P.  U.  C.  574;  Chtoftgo 
North  Shore  A  Milwaukee  R.  Co.  (No.  618$),  rv;  I.  P.  U.  C.  717 ;  Plercy  v.  Citlzentf* 
Oa«,  Electric  A  Heating  Co.   (No.  4896),  V,  L  P.  U.  C.  840;  etc 

»•  Lincoln  v.  Lincoln  V^^ater  &  Light  Co.  (No.  2496)  supra;  Chicago  North 
Shore  A  Milwaukee  R  Co.   (No.  6186)  supra. 

"Lincoln  v.  Lincoln  Water  A  Light  Co.  (No.  2496)  55upra;  CThicago  North 
Shore  &  Milwaukee  R.  Co.  (No.  6186)  supra;  City  of  Peoria  and  Central  Union 
TeL  CJo.  (No.  8048),  V.  L  P.  U.  C.  505;  Dixon  Home  Tel.  Co.  (No.  6466),  V.  L  P. 
U.  C.  530  ;  etc. 

"Lincoln  v.  Lincoln  Water  A  Light  Co.  (No.  2496)  supra;  C?lty  of  Peoria  and 
Central  Union  Tel.  Co.  (No.  3043)  supra. 

^■(^icagro  A  West  Towns  Ry.  Co.   (Nob.  2815,  2363,  6991).  V,  L  P.  U.  C.  149. 

»*  Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.  (No.  7617),  V,  L  P.  U.  C.  667. 

"Lincoln  v,  Lincoln  Water  &  Light  Co.  (No.  2496)  supra:  Piercy  v.  Citizens* 
Gas,  Electric  &  Heating  Co.  (No.  48963,  V.  I.  P.  U.  C.  840;  (3ity  of  Peoria  and 
Central  Union  Tel.  Co.  (No.  8048),  V,  I.  P.  U.  C.  606;  Dixon  Home  Tel.  Co.  (No. 
6466),  V,  I,  P.  U.  C.  530. 

>■  Lincoln  v.  Lincoln  Water  A  Light  Co.  (No.  2496)  supra;  etc. 

"Piercy  v.  Citizens'  Gas,  Electric  A  Heating  Co.  (No.  4896),  V,  L  P.  U.  C.  840. 
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to  meet  and  carry  the  obligations  incurred  in  bills,  payable  prior  to  a 
reimbursement  obtained  from  bills  receivable/^ 

Depreciation  was  broadly  defined  as  "the  lessening  in  worth  of  any 
article  by  wear  and  tear,  by  the  action  of  the  elements,  by  supersession 
through  improved  devices  (obsolescence),  by  insufficient  capacity  (in- 
adequacy), or  by  other  similar  and  divers  causes." 

Depreciation  was  divided  into  two  general  classes,  physical  and 
functional;  the  former  to  represent  ''that  portion  of  the  value  which  has 
gone  from  an  article  by  reason  of  use  or  exposure  to  the  elements,"  the 
latter  to  comprise  "the  lessening  in  value  because  of  progress  in  the  arts 
requiring  more  efficient  appliances  or  larger  capacity." 

The  commission  held  that,  in  fixing  the  return  to  be  allowed  on  the 
fair  value  of  a  utility  property,  allowance  should  be  made,  in  excess  of 
the  interest  (or  fair  measure  of  the  worth  of  the  money),  to  compensate 
the  company  for  the  risks  involved  in  the  undertaking  and  to  reward  the 
utility  for  eflRciency  in  management,  where  such  efficiency  was  shown.*' 
The  utilities  in  some  instances  had  incurred  unusually  large  ex- 
penditures for  managerial  salaries,  engineering  fees,  office  rent,  etc. 
The  commission  took  the  position  that  the  management  of  the  utility 
should  be  permitted  to  make  such  expenditures  if  they  so  desired,  but 
that  only  such  portions  of  such  expenditures  as  were  shown  to  be 
reasonable  imder  the  circumstances  would  be  permitted  to  be  charged 
against  the  consumers.**  The  same  position  was  taken  relative  to  similar 
expenses  incurred  by  a  holding  company.*® 

The  question  of  land  valuation  was  dealt  with  at  length  in  the  Chi- 
cago North  Shore  and  Milwaukee  Railroad  Case.  After  discarding  a 
valuation  submitted  by  the  utility  on  the  basis  of  a  slight  alteration  of 
the  multiplier  method  condemned  in  the  Minnesota  rate  cases,  the  com- 
mission said: 

'^By  what  method  shall  we  determine  the  value  of  lands 
owned  by  a  public  utility?  Is  justice  done  if  we  protect  the 
prudent  investment  in  the  real  estate  devoted  to  the  public 
service,  or  shall  the  utility  be  allowed  a  return  upon  land  values 
that  enhance  as  population  or  use  becomes  greater?  Land 
owned  and  used  for  railroad  purposes  is  of  a  distinctive  char- 
acter. Not  a  lineal  foot  of  the  roadway  may  be  sold  Without 
impairment  of  its  functions  as  a  common  carrier,  for  if  such 
sale  were  made  the  new  owner  of  the  12-inch  strip  could  stop 
operation  of  the  road,  a  condition  as  intolerable  to  the  public  as 
to  the  company.  Land  is  not  subject  to  decay  and  needs  no 
return  from  the  public  to  provide  against  depreciation  from 
wear  and  tear,  usage  or  obsolescence.  Its  maintenance  is  there- 
fore not  a  charge  upon  the  carrier's  revenues. 

»Pekin  V.  Pekln.  Water  Works  Co.  (No.  8212),  IV.  I.  P.  U.  C.  784. 
"»Pek!n  v.  Pekln  Water  Works  Co.   (No.  8212),  supra;  See  also  Lake  Porrert 
V.  Lake  Forrest  Water  Co.   (Nos.  2273,  2848),  V,  L  P.  U.  C.  680. 

**Cltsr  of  Peoria  and  Central  Union  Tel.  Co.  (No.  8048),  V,  I.  P.  U.  C.  506. 
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"A  railroad,  in  principle,  is  no  different  from  a  public 
highway.  Since  the  earliest  use  of  railroad  they  have  been 
recognized  as  peculiarly  devoted  to  public  service.  Upon  them 
the  public  may  travel  at  will  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  the 
fares  and  proper  conduct.  In  these  material  respects  there  is 
no  difference  between  a  railroad  and  a  street  upon  which  one 
may  travel  without  charge  other  than  the  tolls  collected  as  taxes 
for  the  improvements  made  upon  the  street,  or  perchance,  for 
the  bonds  with  which  was  purchased  the  land  thus  dedicated 
to  the  public  use.  But  never  is  it  considered  that  a  citizen  shall 
pay  more  to  travel  upon  a  street  merely  because  the  lots  front- 
ing thereon  may  have  become  of  great  value.  The  very  idea  is 
ridiculous,  but  it  is  exactly  what  the  carriers  seek  when  they 
ask  a  return  upon  increased  land  values.  The  mere  fact  that 
railroads  are  privately  operated  affects  the  matter  not  at  all 
except  to  befog  the  issue,  for  were  the  railroads  owned  and 
operated  by  the  government  the  question  would  never  arise.  A 
railroad  may  not  be  heard  to  complain  if  it  earns  suflBcient  to 
maintain  its  property  in  proper  service  condition  and  to  furnish 
a  just  return  upon  the  money  prudently  invested  therein. 

"A  railroad  has  nothing  to  sell  but  transportation  and  to 
such  sales  must  it  look  for  its  profits.  Land  enhances  in  value 
only  because  its  use  may  become  more  intensive.  A  railroad 
shares  in  the  general  prosperity  of  a  community  because,  as 
the  population  increases,  the  normal  use  of  the  carrier's  facili- 
ties becomes  greater  and  its  opportunity  to  earn  more  upon  the 
original  investment  is  correspondingly  larger.  This  must  be 
considered  the  carrier^s  prerogative,  rather  than  the  opportunity 
to  include  large  amounts  for  land  values  which  the  railroad  can 
never  hope  to  obtain.^' 

The  commission  in  valuing  utility  property  for  rate-making  pur- 
poses excluded  all  franchise  values  except  the  amounts  actually  paid  for 
franchise  privileges,  and  held  that  the  burden  of  proving  the  amount 
expended  rested  upon  the  utility.^^ 

The  principles  involved  in  the  imposition  of  franchise  charges  by 
municipalities  upon  utilities  serving  their  locality  w^s  pointed  out  thus : 
"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  railroad  company  is 
merely  the  agent  of  the  public,  and  that  amounts  paid  out  for 
franchises  and  other  articles  must  eventually  come  from  the 
pockets  of  its  patrons.  If  by  reason  of  expiring  franchises  a 
municipality  finds  itself  in  position  to  exact  an  unreasonable 
amount  for  the  renewal  of  certain  privileges  previously  enjoyed 
by  a  railroad,  it  must  be  accepted  as  an  unescapable  consequence 
that  a  corresponding  burden  is  thrown,  not  upon  the  railroad 
company,  but  upon  the  citizens  of  that  municipality  and  other 
localities.  The  railroad  serves  only  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  amounts  from  the  consumers  of  its  services.    No  conmiunity 

»  Chicago  North  Shore  A  Milwaukee  R.  Co.  (No.  6186),  IV,  I.  P.  U.  C.  717. 
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can  live  to  itself — all  are  iuter-dependent — and  the  more  that  is 

paid  for  the  articles  entering  into  the  cost  of  a  public  utility 

property  the  higher  must  be  the  rates  if  the  corporation  is  to 

have  a  fair  return  upon  its  investment,  and  this  it  must  have 

else  it  can  not  long  survive/^ 

The  valuation  of  the  property  and  tiie  theoretical  rates  based  on 
the  cost  of  service,  in  some  cases,  produced  a  schedule  obviously  ma- 
terially in  excess  of  rates  based  on  the  value  of  the  service.  The  com- 
mission took  the  position  that  the  rate  for  service  must  be  fair  alike  to 
the  utility  and  to  the  public,  but  above  all  that  the  rate  must  not 
exceed  the  value  of  the  service  rendered,  regardless  of  losses  which  such 
rates  would  impose  upon  utilities  which  had  inadvisably  installed  plants 
under  adverse  conditions.^^ 

An  allowance  was  made  to  cover  the  reasonable  costs  sUstiained  by 
the  utilities  in  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  pi*esentation  of  evi- 
dence in  the  cases  before  the  commission,  where  the  utility  had  never 
collected  excessive  revenues.-^  But  no  allowance  was  made  for  pro- 
cedure expenses  where  the  evidence  showed  that  such  costs  had  been 
repaid  in  the  past  by  way  of  excessive  rates. 

The  question  of  valuation  of  publio  utility  property  for  sale  pur- 
poses came  before  the  commission  on  the  petition  of  the  Illinois  Term- 
inal Railroad  Company.^*  It  was  held  that  as  to  property  actually  used 
and  useful  in  rendering  the  public  service,  the  fair  market  value  of 
similar  land  adjacent  to  the  railroad  right-of-way  was  all  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  by  the  company  as  an  allowance  for  land  values. 
The  value  of  real  estate  held  by  the  utility  for  speculation  and  not  used 
fpr  utility  purposes  was  excluded. 

In  valuing  the  railroad's  equipment  the  intrinsic  worth  was  accepted 
rather  than  artificial  elements  of  value  created  by  fortuitous  circum- 
stances of  time.  The  value  of  machinery  which  had  been  used  for 
several  years,  the  commission  held,  could  not  be  included  at  a  value 
greater  than  the  original  cost  because  there  existed  an  era  of  exceptional 
national  prosperity  at  the  date  of  valuation.  Such  equipment  was  valued 
at  its  depreciated  worth,  irrespective  of  its  efficiency  in  rendering  service. 

The  economic  principle,  applying  in  the  case  of  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  property  not  subject  to  State  reeulation,  that  higher  values  attach 
on  account  of  liberal  earnings,  was  taken  into  consideration,  though  the 
commission  pointed  out  that  such  a  consideration  could  not  enter  into 
the  valuation  of  the  property  for  rate-making  purposes.  No  allowance 
was  made  for  the  capitalization  of  possible  earnings  under  advantageous 
contracts. 


"R«  Charles  C.  Heisen   (No.  4670),  TV.  L  P.  U.  C.  305.   '       _    ,„,     ^. 

"Pekin  V.  PeWn  Water  Works  Co.  (No.  3212),  IV,  L  P.  U.  C.  784;  Piercy  v. 
Citizens'  Gas,  Electric  A  Heatinsr  Co.   (No.  4896),  V.  I,  P.  U.  C.  840.  ^      ^  ^       ^ 

»•  (Nos.  4727,  4966,  4957,  4968),  IV,  I.  P.  U.  C.  859;  See  also  Stark  County 
Power  Co.  and  Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois  (Nos.  6704,  6705),  V,  I.  P. 
U.  C.  63. 
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Where  tlie  sale  price  thus  determined  exceeded  the  "fair  value^'  of 
the  property  the  eommission  ordered  the  utility  to  amortize  the  differ- 
ence.-* 

The  valuation  of  water  rights  as  a  hasis  for  the  issuance  of  securi- 
ties was  dealt  with  in  re  Montgomery  Hydro-Electric  Company.**  After 
considering  tlie  question  of  the  savings  of  water  over  steam  power  the 
commission  Jield  that  tlie  market  value  of  the  water  power  site,  de- 
termined largely  by  the  purchase  price  in  sales  of  water  propertieB 
sirailarlv  located  or  from  actual  rentals,  should  control. 

The  question  of  increased  operating  expenses  due  to  the  abnormal 
war  conditions  came  before  the  commission  first  in  the  case  of  the 
Kockford  Electric  Company.*^  The  problem  had  been  presented  to  a 
numl)er  of  commissions  and  in  several  jurisdictions  the  utilities  had 
been  permitted  to  meet  the  increased  coal  costs  by  means  of  a  sliding 
rate  known  as  the  "coal  clause.'^  The  Illinois  Commission  held  that 
such  a  clause  could  not  be  accepted  in  this  State  on  accoutit  of  sections 
33  and  36  of  the  Public  Utilities  Act,  which  require  a  hearing  and  find- 
ing by  the  commission  before  any  increase  can  be  made  in  rates,  and 
that  the  utilities  keep  a  permanent  definite  schedule  on  file. 

The  commission  has  met  the  problem  presented  by  increased  costs 
by  granting  temporary  rate  increases  without  detailed  hearings  where 
the  evidence  justified  such  action,  but  conditioning  such  grants  upon 
reparation  in  case  subsequent  investigations  proved  the  temporary  ratee 
unreasonably  high." 

Many  issues  establishing  general  policies  of  the  commission  were 
determined  during  the  report  period.  The  duty  of  a  public  utility  to 
serve  was  held  to  be  measured  geographically  by  the  limits  of  the  terri- 
tory within  which  it  deters  others  from  serving.**  The  mileage  basis 
was  held  a  more  equitable  method  of  fixing  interurban  passenger  fares 
than  the  zone  system.'®  The  practice  of  a  utility  in  charing  higher 
rates  in  communities  in  which  it  is  involved  in  franchise  disputes  with 
the  local  authorities  than  in  surrounding  territory  similarly  situated  was 
held  a  diporimination  against  the  localities  in  which  the  higher  rates  were 
charged." 

The  commission  established  the  principle  that  a  second  utility  would 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  field  in  which  an  existing  company  was 
operating,  where  the  existing  company  was  not  furnishing  adequate 

*•  J.  li.  Mitchell  and  Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.  (No.  7098),  V,  L  P.  U. 
C.  \\^. 

«  (No.  5614).  IV,  I.  P.  U.  C.  218. 

"  (No.  6617),  IV,  I.  P.  U.  C.  871;  See  also  Saline  EflectHc  Co.  (No.  7780),  V, 
I.  P.  U.  C.  70fi. 

»Mt  Carniel  Public  UtUlty  ft  Service  Co,  (No.  7856).  V.  I.  P.  U.  C.  884:  Mon- 
mouth Public  Service  Co.  (No;  6745).  V,  I.  P.  U.  C.  229;  minols  Northern  UUUtles 
Co.  (No.  7882),  V,  I.  P.  U.  C.  852 ;  etc. 

"Public  Utilities  Commission  v.  Peoria  Water  Wortai  Co.  (No.  7486),  V,  I.  P. 
r.  C.    195. 

"  Bloomington,  Decatur  ft  Champaigna  R.  et  al.  (No.  7846).  V,  L  P.  TJ.  C  1«2. 

"Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  lUtnois  (No.  6684),  V,  I.  P.  U.  C.  109. 
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service^  and  has  demonstrated  its  inability^  for  Unancial  reasons  or  other- 
wise, to  respond  to  the  commission's  orders  for  better  service.*^ 

The  commission,  to  meet  the  abnormal  costs,  amended  the  require- 
ments of  rules  19  and  31  of  General  Order  20,  prescribing  standards  for 
gas  and  electric  service;  and  authorized  rules  requiring  consumers  to 
make  a  deposit  to  cover  the  cost  of  gas  and  electric  extensions,  exclusive 
of  service  connections,  distribution  transformers  and  meters.  Monthly 
payments  of  the  deposit  in  amounts  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  bill  were  required,  with  interest  at  five  per  cent  on  the  amount 
held.  The  commission  required  that,  when  additional  consumers  shall 
be  attached  to  extensions  on  which  a  deposit  is  already  held,  a  deposit 
equal  to  the  cost  of  a  free  extension  be  collected  from  them  and  the  prior 
deposit  repaid  to  that  extent.'* 

The  commission  in  compliance  with  its  general  policy  of  furthering 
the  development  of  service  permitted  utilities  to  discontinue  rendering 
direct  current  service  and  substitute  alternating  current.  The  com- 
panies affected  were  directed  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  to  supply 
direct  current  to  consumers  who  were  operating  under  short  term  leases 
and  the  permits  were  conditioned  upon  the  purchase  by  the  companies 
of  all  electrical  property  of  the  consumers  which  was  made  obsolete  by 
the  change.    The  terms  of  the  purchase  were  fixed  by  the  commission.** 

Other  orders  of  the  commission  considered  the  expediency  and 
legality  of  securities'  issues;  the  granting  of  certificates  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity ;  the  approval  of  the  purchase,  sale  or  reorganiza- 
tion of  utility  properties ;  the  enforcement  of  standards  of  service,  safety 
appliance  law,  accounting  provisions,  etc.:  the  discontinuing  the  use  of 
facilities ;  abandonment  of  service ;  adequacy  of  equipment ;  joint  opera- 
tion; physical  connections;  and  the  approval  of  contracts,  leases,  clear- 
ances, overhead  construction,  crossing  construction,  etc. 

Appeals  have  been  taken  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Sangamon  County 
from  orders  of  the  commission  in  93  cases  in  the  period  from  January  1, 
1914,  to  June  30,  1918.  Of  this  number,  tlip  '  ircuit  Court  has  affirmed 
the  commission's  orders  in  41  cases,  reversed  the  commission's  orders  in 
10  cases,  dismissed  the  appeal  in  20  cases,  and  22  cases  were  pending  on 
June  30,  1918.  Of  the  41  cases  affirmed  in  the  Circuit  Court,  29  were 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court ;  in  12  cases,  the  orders  of  the  commis- 
sion were  affirmed,  8  were  reversed,  9  were  pending.  Of  the  10  cases 
reversed  in  the  Circuit  Court,  4  were  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court; 
in  one  case  the  Circuit  Court  was  reversed  and  the  commission's  order 
affirmed,  in  Z  cases  the  Circuit  Court  was  affirmed,  thus  reversing  the 
commission's  orders,  and  one  case  is  pending.  Thus  the  Supreme  Court 
has  sustained  orders  of  the  commission  in  13  oases,  and  has  reversed 

« Coles  County  Tel.  A  Tely.  Co.  and  Westfield-Kansaa  Tel.  Co.  (Noa.  7280, 
7818)   V  T  P  U  C  49 

«  Central' minolB  Pablic  Senrioe  Co.  (Nos.  7784,  7785).  V,  I.  P.  U.  C.  666;  nil- 
nois  Northern  UtilttteB  Co.  (No.  7766),  V,  I.  P.  U.  C.  666nietc. 

••  Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  lUinoia  (No.  6687).  IV.  I.  P.  U.  C.  818. 
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orders  in  10  cases,  while  10  are  pending.  In  three  other  cases  not 
directly  involving  orders  of  the  commission,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
rendered  opinions  relative  to  certain  sections  of  the  Public  TTtilitiefi 
Commission  Act. 

Following  is  a  brief  review  of  Supreme  Court  opinions  handed 
down  prior  to  June  30,  1918,  and  not  discussed  in  previous  reports : 

The  matter  of  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  ex  rel.  Ameri- 
can Sand  and  Gravel  Company  et  al.,  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railway  Company  et  al.  279  111.  110  (Case  2173)  II  I.  P.  U.  C.  446, 
involved  an  order  of  the  commission  requiring  the  railway  companies 
in  question  to  establish  joint  rates  on  sand  and  gravel  from  Carpenters- 
ville  and  other  points  in  that  vicinity  to  points  within  the  Chicago 
switching  district.  This  order  was  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  42  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  Act,  which  provides  that 
whenever  the  commission,  after  a  hearing,  shall  find  that  the  rates 
between  any  two  points  in  this  State  are  unjust  or  unreasonable,  or  that 
no  satisfactory  through  route  or  joint  rate  exists  between  such  points, 
the  commission  may  order  the  establishment  of  such  through  route  and 
may  fix  a  joint  rate  which  will  be  just  and  reasonable. 

It  was  contended  by  the  carriers  that  the  city  of  Chicago  and  not 
some  particular  point  or  points  in  the  city  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
"two  points  in  this  State*'  between  which  the  commission  may  require 
carriers  to  establish  through  routes  and  joint  rates;  that  as  the  railway 
companies  involved  had  lines  extending  from  the  point  of  origin,  in  the 
sand  and  gravel  district  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  services  of  inter- 
mediate or  delivering  carriers  within  the  Chicago  switching  district 
were  mere  switching  movements  and  not  transportation  between  two 
points  in  this  State. 

The  court  held,  however,  that  the  words  "between  two  points  in  this 
State'*  could  not  be  given  the  meaning  contended  for  by  the  carriers; 
that  "those  words  merely  refer  to  the  territory  over  which  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  and  its  agencies  extends  in  regulating  common  carriers  as 
distinguished  from  the  territory  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Government  extends  in  like  matters'* 

The  court  held  further  that  the  order  of  the  commission  in  estab> 
lishing  the  joint  rates  in  question,  which  rates  were  to  cover  the  services 
of  all  carriers  engaged  in  that  transportation,  did  not  violate  section 
44  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  Act,  which  provides  that  nothing 
in  the  act  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  one  common  carrier  to  give 
up  the  use  of  its  terminal  facilities  to  another  common  carrier  engaged 
in  like  business ;  that  unless  the  order  of  the  commission  had  the  effect  of 
permitting  one  railroad  to  operate  its  trains  and  cars  over  and  upon 
the  tracks  and  into  the  terminals  of  another  railroad,  it  would  not 
contravene  section  44.     The  order  of  the  commission  was  affirmed. 

The  matter  of  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  v.  The  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Bailway  Company  et  al.,  279  111.  194,  (Case 
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4396)  III,  I.  p.  U.  C.  260,  699,  involved  an  order  of  the  commission 
finding  that  the  charge  of  $2.50  for  cleaning  and  disinfecting  single-deck 
live  stock  cars  and  $4.00  for  double-deck  cars  was  nnjust  and  unreason- 
able and  that  a  just  and  reasonable  charge  for  said  services  was  75c  for 
single-deck  and  $1.25  for  double-deck  cars. 

These  charges  that  the  railroad  sought  to  establish  were  brought 
about  by  an  order  of  the  State  Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners  issued 
in  November,  1915,  primarily  to  prevent  the  Spread  of  the  Hoof  and 
Mouth  disease,  directing  all  railway  companies  operating  in  this  State 
to  clean  and  disinfect  all  cars  utilized  in  the  transportation  of  live  stock. 

Prior  to  the  making  of  said  order  by  the  Live  Stock  Commissioners, 
no  charge  in  addition  to  that  included  in  the  regular  transportation 
rate  had  been  made  against  live  stock  shippers  for  cleaning  or  disinfecting 
live  stock  cars. 

The  commission  found  that  prior  to  the  time  the  carriers  were  re- 
quired by  said  order  of  the  Live  Stock  Board  to  clean  and  disinfect  stock 
cars,  the  law  imposed  upon  the  carriers  the  duty  of  furnishing  reasonably 
clean  cars,  and  that  the  cost  of  this  service  was  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  carriers  in  fixing  transportation  rates. 

The  evidence  submitted  by  the  carriers  showed  that  since  said  order 
of  the  Live  Stock  Board  was  made  a  more  thorough  cleaning  of  stock 
cars  had  been  required,  which  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  for  this 
service  which  was  not  contemplated  when  the  transportation  rates  were 
fixed,  and  the  commission  found  that  the  carriers  should  be  permitted  to 
include,  the  additional  expense  for  cleaning  in  their  additional  charges 
for  cleaning  and  disinfecting  stock  cars.  In  their  evidence  submitted, 
however,  the  carriers  included  the  whole  cost  of  cleaning  cars,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  ofiFered  showing  what  proportion  of  this  cost  was  occa- 
sioned bv  the  order  of  the  Live  Stock  Board.  The  court  held  that  there- 
fore  the  commission  had  before  it  no  evidence  upon  which  a  finding  could 
be  made  as  to  additional  cost  or  expense  of  cleaning  stock  cars  occasioned 
by  the  order  of  the  Live  Stock  Commissioners ;  that  the  commission  was 
warranted  in  finding  from  the  evidence  that  the  charges  of  $2.50  and 
$4.00,  respectively,  for  cleaning  and  disinfecting  live  stock  cars  were 
unjust  and  unreasonable,  but  that  because  of  the  commingling  of  proper 
and  improper  items  of  expense  in  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  carriers, 
there  was  no  evidence  in  the  record  from  which  the  commission  could 
determine  and  fix  rates  for  the  additional  service,  and  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  have  required  the  carriers  to  eliminate  the  improper  items 
in  making  their  proof  of  the  cost  of  said  additional  service.  For  the 
foregoing  reasons  the  order  of  the  commission  was  reversed  and  re- 
manded. 

The  matter  of  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  ex  rel.  East 
St.  Louis  Stone  Company  v.  The  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St. 
Louis  et  al.,  281  111.  181  (Case  4078)  IV  I,  P.  U.  C.  411,  arose  on  appeal 
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from  an  order  of  the  commission  dismissing  a  complaint  filed  by  the 
East  St.  Louis  Stone  Company  against  the  Terminal  Railroad  Associa- 
tion at  St.  Louis.  The  stone  compan/s  quarry  is  located  at  Falling 
Springs^  Illinois^  on  a  branch  of  said  terminal  railroad  about  nine  miles 
from  the  relay  depot  in  East  St.  Louis.  The  rate  on  crushed  stone 
from  Falling  Springs  to  points  in  the  East  St.  Louis  switching  district^ 
is  twenty  cents  per  ton.  There  was  no  complaint  that  this  rate  was  un- 
just or  unreasonable^  but  it  was  insisted  by  the  stone  company  that  Fall- 
ing Springs  was  within  the  East  St.  Louis  switching  district^  and  as  the 
regular  charge  for  the  movement  of  other  classes  of  freight  within  said 
switching  district  is  only  ten  cents  per  ton^  there  was  a  discrimination 
in  the  charge  for  the  hauling  of  crushed  stone. 

The  commission  held  that  there  was  little  evidence  introduced  from 
which  a  comparison  could  be  made  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate  for 
moving  stone  from  Falling  Springs  and  for  moving  other  freight  within 
the  East  St.  Louis  switching  district;  that  the  evidence  failed  to  disclose 
the  character  and  cost  of  the  service  in  the  movement  of  commodities 
other  than  stone  or  whether  the  movement  of  such  other  commodities 
is  similar  to  the  movement  of  stone ;  that  the  mere  lack  of  uniformity  in 
rates  is  not  in  itself  evidence  of  discrimination.  The  commission  found 
that  the  evidence  did  not  support  the  charge  of  unjust  discrimination 
and  dismissed  the  complaint. 

In  affirming  this  order  on  appeal,  the  court^  held  that  the  statute 
goyeming  and  i^e  practice  before  the  commission  with  respect  to  rate 
cases  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  statute  and  procedure  governing 
the  hearing  of  such  cases  before  the  United  States  Interstate  Conmierce 
Commission;  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Utilities  Act, 
neither  the  Circuit  Court  nor  the  Supreme  Court  can  pass  upon  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  heard  before  the  commission  in  a  rate  case^  but 
that  if  the  commission  has  improperly  received  or  rejected  evidence 
offered,  the  case  may  be  remanded  with  directions  to  the  commission  to 
conduct  a  further  investigation. 

The  court  held  that  the  contention  of  the  stone  company  that  the 
order  of  the  commission  was  not  supported  by  the  evidence,  could  not  be 
sustained. 

The.  matter  of  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  v.  The 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  Railway  Company,  281  111.  406 
(Case  4483)  III  I.  P.  U.  C.  699,  was  an  appeal  from  an  order  of  the 
commission  finding  that  the  plan  adopted  by  the  railroad  company  for 
the  distribution  of  coal  cars  in  time  of  car  shortage  was  unjust,  un- 
reasonable and  in  violation  of  section  52  of  the  Public  Utilities  Act. 
Said  section  provides  that  in  case  of  car  shortage,  such  cars  as  are 
available  shall  be  distributed  among  the  several  applicants  therefor  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  immediate  requirements,  without  discrimi- 
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nation  between  shippers,  localities  or  competitive  or  noncompetitive 
places. 

The  order  of  the  commission  was  reversed  on  the  ground  that  the 
railroad,  being  an  interstate  carrier  and  having  established  a  rule  for  the 
distribution  of  cars,  the  commission  was  without  jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  rule  was  unjust  or  unreasonable;  that  while  neither 
Congress  nor  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ever  established 
any  rule  or  system  of  car  distribution,  yet  if  an  interstate  carrier  has 
established  such  rule  and  administers  it  fairly  between  applicants,  the 
authority  to  determine  whether  the  rule  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable 
rests  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

It  was  further  held  that  where  commerce  is  solely  interstate  or 
where  the  interstate  and  intrastate  transactions  of  the  carrier  are  so 
related  that  the  Government  of  one  involves  the  control  of  the  other, 
it  is  Congress  and  not  the  State  that  has  the  power  to  prescribe  the  final 
and  dominant  rules  therefor ;  that  a  determination  of  what  the  rule  for 
car  distribution  of  an  interstate  carrier  shall  be,  calls  for  exercise  of  the 
administrative  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
where  the  rule  is  attacked  as  unfair  or  discriminatory,  it  is  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  decide  the  reasonableness  of  such  rule. 

The  court  further  held  that  the  State  has  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  Federal  Courts  of  actions  for  damages  commenced  by  a  shipper 
against  an  interstate  carrier  where  the  charge  is  that  the  rule  of  the 
carrier  for  the  distribution  of  cars  has  not  been  fairlv  administered  as 
between  shippers,  but  if  an  interstate  carrier  has  established  a  rule  for 
the  distribution  of  cars  and  administers  it  fairly,  the  authority  to  de- 
termine whether  the  rule  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable  rests  solely  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  matter  of  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  ex  rel.  The 
Evansville  Telephone  Company  v.  The  Okaw  Valley  Mutual  Telephone 
Association,  282  111.  336  (Case  6625),  IV  I.  P.  U.  C.  128,  was  an  appeal 
from  a  Circuit  Court  decision  reversing  an  order  of  the  commission 
which  required  the  Okaw  Valley  Mutual  Telephone  Association  to  cease 
operating  without  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity.  The  com- 
mission's order  was  reversed. 

The  Okaw  Valley  system  was  a  mutual  organization  incorporated 
"for  the  private  use  of  the  members  of  said  association,  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  telephonic  communication  between  them  and  for  their  private  and 
community  interest,  and  not  for  the  pecuniary  profit  of  any  person 
*  *  *"  It  operated  under  a  municipal  ordinance  granting  it  the 
right  to  occupy  the  streets,  and  it  admitted  to  its  membership  any  one 
paying  the  fee  and  complying  with  its  rules.  It  actually  served  only 
members. 

The  court  held  that  as  its  charter  did  not  provide  for  the  conduct  of 
a  public  utility  business  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity  could 
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not  be  granted  the  company;  that  it  was  not  a  public  utility  and  there- 
fore was  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  though  the  com- 
mission might  proceed  by  injunction  against  the  corporation  in  the 
name  of  the  People  to  restrain  it  from  conducting  a  public  utility  busi- 
ness. 

What  the  corporation  is  authorized  to  do  by  its  charter  and  really 
does  do  under  that  authorization  determines  its  status  as  a  public  or 
private  undertaking. 

The  matter  of  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  ex  rel.  Dexter 
Baber  v.  The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Bailway 
Company,  283  111.  374  (Case  4823),  IV  I.  P.  U.  C.  96,  was  an  appeal 
from  a  Circuit  Court  decision  reversing  an  order  of  the  commission 
which  required  the  railway  company  to  install  track  scales  at  its  station 
at  Dudley  in  compliance  with  section  2  of  an  act  of  July  1,  1871,  as 
amended  in  1877,  requiring  the  installation  of  track  scales  at  stations 
where  a  prescribed  amount  of  grain  is  shipped. 

The  issue  presented  was  whether  this  section  was  still  in  force  and 
effect.  The  court  held  that  section  52  of  the  Public  Utilities  Act  giving 
the  commission  authority  to  enforce  reasonable  regulations  for  the  weigh- 
ing of  grain  and  freight  repealed  section  2  of  the  prior  act.  The  com- 
mission's order  being  premised  upon  that  section,  was  reversed. 

The  matter  of  the  State  Public  Utilities  Commission  ex  rel.  The 
Springfield  Drain  Tile  Company  v.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany, 283  111.  425  (Case  4016)  III  I.  P.  U.  C.  678,  was  an  appeal 
from  a  Circuit  Court  decision  affirming  an  order  of  the  commission 
requiring  the  railroad  company  to  "cease  and  desist  from  applying  a 
different  rule  governing  the  absorption  of  connecting  line  switching 
charges  to  or  from  the  plant  of  the  Springfield  Drain  Tile  Company, 
situated  upon  the  tracks  of  the  St.  Louis,  Springfield  and  Peoria  Bail- 
road,  than  they  at  the  same  time  apply  to  or  fi'om  industries  similarly 
situated  upon  the  tracks  of  steam  carriers  in  the  city  of  Springfield." 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  contended  that  inasmuch  as  the  con- 
necting carrier  was  an  electric  line  and  had  no  contract  with  the  rail- 
road for  absorption  of  charges,  the  railroad  might  apply  a  rule  different 
from  that  applied  to  steam  roads.  The  court  held  that  such  a  distinction 
amounted  to  an  illegal  discrimination,  and  that  the  absorption  of 
switching  charges  is  not  a  matter  of  contract  between  the  connecting 
carrier  and  the  carrier  having  the  line  haul.  The  commission's  order 
was  affirmed. 


DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS 


The  last  session  of  the  Legislature  transferred  the  duty  of  admin- 
istering the  law  with  reference  to  weights  and  measures  in  this  State 
from  the  oJ0Bee  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  this  department.  The  law 
was  also  amended  by  making  it  the  duty  of  this  department  to  test  and 
try  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  various  State  institutions  annually. 
By  further  amendment  it  was  required  that  all  automatic  devices  used 
for  measuring  liquid  commodities  be  tested,  and,  if  found  correct,  to  be 
sealed ;  otherwise  they  are  to  be  condemned. 

Upon  assuming  the  duties  with  respect  to  this  law,  the  Director 
found  that  the  State  standards  turned  over  to  him  by  the  Secretar}'  of 
State  were  wholly  inadequate  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  required 
by  the  act.  He  immediately  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  Washington.  The  Bureau  had  complete  reports  upon  the 
condition  of  the  apparatus  in  this  State,  and  ven^  promptly  and  frankly 
stated  that  the  standards  then  in  use  by  the  State  were  not  complete 
for  the  type  of  work  that  should  be  done  by  an  aggressive  State  depart- 
ment, and  recommended  that  a  complete  modem  set  of  devices  be  in- 
stalled. Consequently  the  Director  proceeded  to  purchase  a  complete 
set  of  State  standards,  which  included  a  primary  set.  These  standards 
were  then  tested  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington.  A  second- 
arv'  set  was  also  purchased,  which  was  compared  with  the  primary 
standards.  At  the  same  time,  a  sealer's  outfit  was  purchased;  and  the 
Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  this  State,  with  this  outfit,  has 
been  traveling  over  the  State,  inspecting  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
various  State  institutions.  A  Ford  runabout  was  purchased,  which 
enabled  the  Inspector  to  carry  his  outfit  with  him  on  his  visits  to  the 
institutions.  The  total  cost  of  the  new  standards  and  outfit  purchased 
for  this  use  was  $1,353.27.  No  provision  having  been  made  therefor  in 
any  standard  appropriation,  it  became  necessary  to  defray  this  expense 
from  the  contineent  fund. 

The  law  of  this  State  relating  to  weights  and  measures  declares 
that  the  county  clerk  of  each  county  shall  be  the  sealer  of  weisrhts  and 
measures  for  the  countv  and  shall  have  the  care  and  custodv  of  the 
county  standards.  It  requires  that,  when  authorized  by  the  county 
board,  he  shall  procure,  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  a  full  set  of  stand- 
ard weights,  measures,  scales  and  beams,  which  he  shall  cause  to  be 
tried,  proved  and  sealed  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

So  far  as  investigation  has  been  made,  it  develops  that  comparatively 
few  county  boards  have  authorized  their  county  clerks  tn  procure  these 
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Standards.  In  these  stressful  times  when  everyone  is  urged  to  buy  only 
necessities,  and  in  attempting  to  do  this  one  finds  himself  confronted 
with  the  high  cost  of  living  as  applied  to  these  absolute  necessities,  it  is 
imperative  that  in  paying  the  high  prices  for  actual  necessitiefl  the  pur- 
chaser should  be  assured  that  he  is  getting  full  weight  at  the  price  paid. 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  and  pending  the  arrival  of  the  new 
State  standards,  by  means  of  which  the  department  would  be  equipped 
to  administer  the  law  as  provided  in  the  act,  the  Director,  on  or  about 
December  1,  1917,  wrote  a  letter  to  each  county  clerk  in  the  State  and 
to  the  chairman  of  each  county  board  in  the  State,  calling  attention  to 
these  facts,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  the  law  makes  the  county  clerk 
the  county  sealer  and  makes  it  the  implied  duty  of  the  county  board  to 
procure  these  standards  for  use  in  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  weights  and  measures  in  said  county.  In  these  letters  the  Director 
urged  the  county  clerk  and  the  chairman  of  the  county  board  to  bring 
this  matter  before  the  December  meeting  of  the  respective  boards  of 
supervisors,  and  to  urge  at  that  meeting  the  necessary  authorization  for 
the  purchase  of  the  required  apparatus.  The  act  provides  for  fees  for 
testing  weights  and  measures,  so  that  the  purchase  of  the  apparatus,  if 
used,  would  not  be  a  total  loss,  but  might  be  the  means  of  income  to  the 
county  and  result  in  the  standardization  of  weights  and  measures  in  the 
various  counties. 

Many  cities  in  this  State,  under  authority  of  the  Legislature,  haye 
created  the  office  of  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  and  are  doing  good 
work  along  these  lines.  It  is  hoped  that  by  this  campaign  of  education 
practically  all  of  the  counties  in  the  State  will  cooperate  in  an  effort  to 
rectify  complaints  of  ^'short*^  weights  and  measures. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1918,  only  ten  counties  have  purdiased 
outfits  and  forwarded  them  to  this  office  to  be  proved ;  while  seven  other 
county  clerks  have  been  instructed  by  their  respective  county  boards  to 
purchase  outfits,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  been  sent  to  this  office  for 
testing.  Such  counties  as  have  not  State  standards  in  their  possession 
will  be  further  urged  to  provide  their  county  clerks  with  them. 

There  were  numerous  complaints  during  the  approach  of  the  berry 
season  that  boxes,  baskets,  measures  and  containers  used  by  grocers  and 
shippers  of  fruits  were  not  full  measure;  in  other  words,  the  liquid 
measure  in  place  of  the  drv  measure  was  being  used.    Consequently  the 
Director  issued  a  ruling,  under  date  of  March  9,  1918,  as  follows: 
"1.  All    sales    of    blackberries,    blueberries,    raspberries, 
gooseberries,  cherries,  currants,  strawHerries,  and  similar  ber- 
ries, small  fruits  and  vegetables  in  quantities  of  one  bushel  or 
less,  shall  be  by  the  bushel,  one-half  bushel,  peck,  one-half  peck: 
one-fourth  peck,  quart,  pint,  and  one-half  pint  dry  measure. 

2.  All  boxes,  baskets,  measures,  and  containers  sold,  used 
nr  offered  for  sale  within  the  State  must  be  of  the  standard 
interior  capacity  of  one  bushel,  one-half  bushel,  one  peck,  one- 
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half  peck,  one-fourth  peck,  one  quart,  one  pint,  and  one-half 
pint  dry  measure,  to- wit : 

a.  One-half  pint  shall  contain  16.8  cu.  in. 

b.  One  pint  shall  contain  33.6  cu.  in. 

c.  One  quart  shall  contain  67.2  cu.  in. 

d.  One-fourth  peck  shall  contain  134.4  cu.  in. 

e.  One-half  peck  shall  contain  268.8  cu.  in 

f.  One  peck  shall  contain  537.6  cu.  in. 

g.  One-half  bushel  shall  contain  1075.11  cu.  in. 
h.  One  bushel  shall  contain  2150.42  cu.  in. 

Provided,  that  all  growers,  shippers,  package  dealers,  whole- 
sale, retailers,  including  fruit  stand  dealers,  peddlers,  and  all 
others,  who  have  purchased  or  contracted  for  wine  quart  boxes, 
baskets,  measures  or  containers,  in  good  faith,  on  or  before 
March  15,  1918,  shall  be  allowed  to  use  them  during  the  year   . 
1918;  provided,  that  each  and  every  such  box,  basket,  measure 
and  container  shall  be  marked  '5/6  quart*  with  bold  face  figures 
and  letters  of  not  less  than  one-half  inch  in  height;  and  fur- 
ther provided,  that  this  ruling  shall  not  apply  to  cities,  towns 
or  villages  where,  by  ordinance,  fruits  are  required  to  be  sold 
by  standard  avoirdupois  weight  or  by  numerical  counf 
Owing  to  the  delay  in  the  receipt  of  our  equipment,  it  was  impossible 
to  visit  all  the  State  institutions  during  the  year,  but  the  Inspector  was 
busily  engaged  in  that  matter  until  the  roads  became  impassable  for  the 
automobile,  and  during  the  winter  his  time  was  occupied  in  testing  and 
proving  outfits  sent  in  to  the  department  by  the  various  county  clerks. 
The  Inspector  has  been  directed  to  inspect  automatic  gasoline  pumps 
on  his  route  from  one  State  institution  to  another,  and  by  this  means  it 
is  hoped  that  a  number  of  such  pumps  will  be  inspected  and  that  the 
public  using  them  will  be  assured  of  correct  measure. 

There  are  two  theories  of  administering  a  law  with  reference  to 
weights  and  measures:  one  is  state  control  of  such  inspection;  the  other 
is  local  control.  Some  states,  notably  Wisconsin,  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia, have  state  sealers  and  state  inspectors,  and  all  weights  and 
measures  are  inspected  by  state  officers.  Illinois  has  adopted  the  other 
theory — the  enforcement  of  this  law  by  the  local  county  officials.  Under 
the  Illinois  law,  one  county  may  have  a  correct  set  of  standards  and 
adjust  the  weights  and  measutes  of  that  county  accordingly,  while  the 
adjoining  county  may  not  have  any  such  standards  and  its  weights  and 
measures  may  he  wholly  at  variance  with  those  of  its  neighbor.  The  con- 
fusion that  may  arise  from  such  a  condition  is  obvious.  In  the  present 
condition  of  the  law,  all  that  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
can  do  is  to  urge  the  proper  county  officials  to  assume  the  duty  of 
sealing  weights  and  measures  in  their  respective  counties. 
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The  General  Assembly  of  1917  enacted  a  law  known  as  the  "Small 
Loan  Act  of  1917,"  and  charged  this  department  with  its  enforcement. 

This  act  makes  it  unlawful  to  loan  money  in  the  amount  of  $300 
or  less  at  a  greater  rate  of  interest  than  seven  per  cent  without  obtaining 
a  license  from  this  department.  Each  proposed  licensee  must  make 
application  in  writing,  giving  his  full  name  and  address  and  place  where 
the  proposed  business  is  to  be  conducted.  With  the  application  he  must 
file  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $1,000  and  pay  an  annual  license  fee  of  $50. 
Upon  payment  of  the  fee  and  the  approval  of  the  bond,  a  license  is 
issued,  which  license  expires  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  following. 
Every  such  licensee  may  loan  money  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $300 
at  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  three  and  one-half  per  cent  per  month. 
The  licensee  is  not  allowed  to  charge,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  fee  for 
examination,  service,  brokerage  or  commission.  At  the  time  a  loan  is 
made,  the  licensee  must  deliver  to  the  borrower  a  statement,  in  the 
English  language,  showing  the  amount  and  date  of  the  loan,  date  of 
maturity,  nature  of  security,  and  the  rate  of  interest  charged.  This 
statement  must  also  contain  the  name  and  address  of  the  borrower  and 
of  the  licensee  and  it  must  have  printed  thereon,  in  the  English  language 
section  2  of  the  law.  The  note  taken  by  the  borrower  must  state  the 
actual  amount  loaned  and  the  time  for  which  the  loan  is  made.  All 
assignments  of  wages  or  salaries,  made  to  secure  the  repayment  of  any 
loan  under  this  act,  must  be  in  writing  and  must  not  exceed  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  wages  or  salaries  so  assigned. 

The  act  further  provides  that  the  licensee  shall  keep  such  books  and 
records  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  department  will  enable  it  to  determine 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  being  observed. 

Under  the  authority  of  this  last  provision,  under  date  of  October 
1,  1917,  the  Director  promulgated  a  set  of  minimum  requirements  of 
licensees.  These  requirements  were  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  stand- 
ardizing licensees'  records,  to  the  end  that  an  examination  of  the  affairs 
of  each  licensee  would  eventuate  in  comparable  results.  It  was  not  the 
purpose,  in  the  promulgation  of  these  minimum  requirements,  to  demand 
that  a  particular  set  of  books  should  be  kept  by  each  licensee,  but  rather 
than  certain  minimum  requirements  should  be  observed  in  the  system 
employed  in  each  oSice. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  position  of  Examiner  of  Small  Loan  Agencies 
was  created.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  Examiner  to  personally  visit  the 
offices  of  the  licensees  and  examine  their  book?  and  record?  for  the 
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purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  provisions  of  this  law  were 
being  observed.  Individual  reports  of  each  examination  were  mdde  by 
the  Examiner  and  forwarded  to  the  Director.  A  study  of  these  reports 
and  of  the  law  indicated  that  the  minimum  requirements  as  set  forth  in 
the  order  of  October  1,  1917,  were  not  sufficiently  ample.  Consequently 
the  minimum  requirements  were  amended,  and,  under  date  of  April  1, 
1918,  an  eight-page  circular  of  amended  minimum  requirements  was 
prepared  and  forwarded  by  mail  to  each  licensee. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  administration  of  this  law  its  constitu^- 
tionality  was  attacked  in  two  cases  and  the  law  was  sustained  in  the 
lower  courts.  An  appeal  was  had  in  both  cases  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  State.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive  opinion 
in  each  case,  practically  passed  upon  every  phase  of  the  law.  The  action 
of  the  lower  court  in  finding  defendant  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law 
was  upheld.  These  two  cases  are  as  follows:  People  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  V.  P.  B.  Stokes,  281  111.  159,  and  Harbison  et  al.  v.  Stamer,  281 
111.  450. 

This  law  became  effective  July  1,  1917.  The  law  provides  that  all 
licenses  shall  expire  on  the  first  day  of  January  after  issuance.  During 
the  first  six  months  there  were  issued  by  the  department  156  licenses,  for 
which  there  was  paid  by  the  licensees  the  aggregate  sum  of  $5,700. 
Seventy-three  of  these  were  issued  to  licensees  in  Chicago  and  83  to 
licensees  downstate.  Prom  January  1,  1918,  to  July  1,  1918,  there  were 
issued  156  licenses — 69  to  licensees  engaged  in  business  in  Chicago  and 
S7  to  licensees  downstate.  The  license?  issued  in  this  latter  period 
yielded  to  the  State  the  sum  of  $7,800. 

The  small  loan  act  of  Illinois  is  copied  almost  entirely  from  what  is 
known  as  the  'TJniform  Small  Loan  I^w/*  whioh  was  prepared  largely 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Ham,  Director  of  the  Division  of  Remedial  Loans  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Poundation,  after  consultation  with  members  of  the 
National  Pederation  of  Remedial  Loan  Associations  and  representatives 
of  legal  aid  societies,  public  welfare  commissions,  charitable  aid  societies, 
and  others. 

Many  states  have  adopted  practically  this  same  law.  In  Illinois, 
previous  to  the  enactment  of  this  law,  public  opinion  was  aroused  against 
the  *^oan  shark  evil.^^  The  reputable  small  loan  brokers,  in  defense  of 
their  business,  actively  cooperated  in  the  enactment  of  the  law  regulating 
their  affairs.  The  proposed  law  in  this  State,  while  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, received  the  active  support  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce, the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  the  Industrial  Club  of  Chicago,  the  Com- 
mittee on  liocal  and  State  Charities  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago,  the 
Russell  Sage  Poundation,  United  Charities  of  Chicago,  Pirst  State  In- 
dustrial Wage  Tx)an  Society,  and  the  Illinois  Committee  on  Social  Legis- 
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lation.     The  bill  was  endorsed  by  the  Illinois  Committee  on  Social 
Legislation^  representing  the  following  organizations : 

Associated  Charities  of  Knox  County^  Galesbnrg. 

Associated  Charities  of  Danville^  Danville. 

Associated  Charities  and  Philanthropies,  Peoria. 

Associated  Charities,  Springfield. 

Associated  Charities,  Joliet. 

Associated  Jewish  Charities,  Chicago. 

Bureau  of  Associated  Civics  and  Charities,  Preeport. 

Bureau  of  Personal  Service,  Chicago. 

Central  Association  of  Evanston  Charities,  Evanston. 

Central  Howard  Associations,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Federation  of  Churdies,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Medical  Society,  Chicago. 

Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Woman's  Aid,  Chicago. 

Chiago  Woman's  Club,  Chicago. 

City  Club  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Civic  Federation  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Conference  of  Jewish  Women's  Organization,  Chicago. 

Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial  Fund,  Chicago. 

Federation  of  Settlements,  Chicago. 

Illinois  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  Chicago. 

Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society,  Chicago. 

Illinois  State  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, Chicago. 

Illinois  State  Association  of  Graduate  Nurses,  Chicago. 

Illinois  Tuberculosis  Association,  Chicago. 

Immigrants'  Protective  League,  Chicago. 

Infant  Welfare  Society,  Chicago. 

Jewish  Consumptive  Belief  Society,  Chicago. 

Juvenile  Protective  Association,  Chicago. 

Juvenile  Protective  Association,  Aurora. 

Legal  Aid  Society,  Chicago. 

Oak  Park  Associated  Charities,  Oak  Park. 

Peoria  Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
Peoria. 

^    Public  Welfare  Association,  Rockford. 

Bock  Island  Associated  Charities,  Rock  Island. 

Springfield  Tuberculosis  Association,  Springfield. 

United  Charities  Association  of  Champaign  and  Urban  a. 
Champaign. 

Visiting  Nurses'  Association,  Chicago. 

Woman's  Church  Federation,  Chicago. 

Woman's  City  Club,  Chicago. 

Woman's  Trade  Union  League,  Chicago. 
Chief  among  the  supporters  of  this  bill  was  Hon.  Kenesaw  M. 
Landis,  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
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lilinois,  who>  on  March  12^  1917,  sent  to  Hon.  Henry  W.  Austin^  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  of  this  State,  the  following  characteristic 
letter : 

'^Chicago,  March  12,  1917. 
DsAR  Senator  Austin:  I  have  been  asked  to  write  to 
you  about  a  bill  to  regulate  loan  agencies.  Such  judgment  as 
I  have  on  this  general  subject  is  the  result  of  what  I  have 
learned  about  salary  assignment  loans  during  my  service  on 
the  bench. 

The  prevailing  rates  here  are  from  twenty  per  cent  up- 
wards per  month.  There  have  been  instances  where  the  rate 
was  approximately  nine  hundred  per  cent  per  annum.  I  do  not 
recall  any  instance  in  recent  years  where  the  rate  contracted  for 
was  as  low  as  ten  per  cent  per  month.  There  are  no  figures 
available,  of  course,  but  from  my  observation  of  the  operations 
of  persons  engaged  in  this  business  -I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  are 
taken  from  poor  devils  whose  necessities  have  compelled  them 
to  submit  to  any  sort  of  extortionate  demand  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  temporary  relief.  As  a  general  rule,  these  necessities 
come  from  sickness  or  death  in  the  family,  or  some  series  of  bad 
luck  or  misfortune  that  leaves  the  victim  no  choice  but  to  sign 
up,  which  means  that  he  gives  a  note  for  a  sum  including  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  signs  an  assignment  of  his  salary  to  be  earned 
during  the  succeeding  five  or  ten  years  and  a  power  of  attorney 
to  confess  judgment,  including  attorney's  fees,  etc.,  etc.  As  a 
rule  employers  do  not  like  to  be  bothered  with  such  affairs  of 
their  employees,  and  this  gives  the  loan  agent  a  club  over  the 
victim,  who,  being  unable  to  pay  the  principal,  continues 
to  give  up  month  after  month,  to  prevent  exposure  to  his 
employer. 

The  bill  which  the  House  committee  voted  out,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  provides  for  a  maximum  rate  of  three  and  one-half 
per  cent  a  month  on  a  maximum  principal  of  $200.00  (as 
against  the  Senate  bill  of  $300.00),  and  to  avoid  some  question 
of  constitutionality,  a  provision  authorizing  corporations  to 
engage  in  the  business  was  cut  out  of  the  bill.  My  own  judg- 
ment is  $200.00  is  a  large  enough  sum  for  three  and  one-half 
per  cent  per  month  interest  to  be  paid  on,  and  it  is  my  belief  it 
is  large  enough  to  meet  the  necessities  of  this  class  of  borrowers. 
Of  course,  this  seems  a  tremendous  rate  of  interest  for  money, 
but  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  practical  question.  This  class  of 
borrowers  cannot  get  money  at  the  general  interest  rate  of  seven 
.  per  cent.  The  great  bulk  of  loans  are  small  in  amount  and 
extend  for  a  short  period  of  time,  in  view  of  which  it  is  my 
judgment  that  a  three  and  one-half  per  cent  per  month  rate  is 
a  just  rate.  At  all  events,  it  certainly  is  better  than  twenty 
per  cent  a  month,  which,  unless  you  gentlemen  do  something, 
will  continue  to  be  exacted.    A  law,  to  be  effective,  must  abso- 
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lutely  prohibit  any  other  or  additional  charge  beyond  the  statu- 
tory rate,  and  must  provide  for  a  prison  penalty. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  interfering  in  legislative 
matters,  but  my  observation  of  a  great  multitude  of  heart- 
breaks induces  me  to  submit  to  you  the  above. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Eenesaw  M.  Landis. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  the  case  of  W.  L.  Wood 
has  come  to  my  attention,  in  which  a  suit  brought  by  Robert  L. 
Staehle  (who  resides  at  5510  Hyde  Park  Blvd.,  Chicago),  doing 
business  under  the  name  of  the  Selden  Investment  Company, 
39  W.  Adams  Street,  against  Wood^s  employer,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Co.,  has  been  noticed  for  trial  in 
the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago  tomorrow  morning. 

Wood  borrowed  $36.00  from  Staehle  January  10,  1913,  and 
paid  him  back  $48.00  in  three  payments  of  $16.00  each,  Febru- 
ary 10,  March  10,  and  April  10,  on  which  last  date  Wood 
borrowed  $15  paying  240  per  cent  interest.  The  relationship 
of  borrower  and  lender  between  Wood  and  Staehle  continued 
uninterruptedly  until  September  14,  1914,  when  the  last  loan 
from  Staehle  was  made  by  Wood,  the  amount  being  $16.00, 
$3.00  interest  to  be  paid  on  October  16.  The  largest  amount 
Wood  had  from  Staehle  on  any  one  loan  at  any  one  time  was 
$36.00.  The  aggregate  of  interest  already  paid  by  Wood  to 
Staehle  in  addition  to  principal  was  $42.00,  and  Staehle's  de- 
mand from  Wood's  employer,  the  Burlington  Road,  in  the  suit 
set  for  trial  tomorrow  morning,  is  $63.00.  In  other  words,  the 
borrower  has  already  paid  back  all  the  principal,  $42.00  interest, 
and  the  lender  still  demands  judgment  for  $63.00. 

K.M.L.'' 
The  law,  as  passed,  has  been  approved  by  two  national  bodies,  to- 
wit,  the  National  Federation  of  Remedial  Loan  Associations  and  the 
American  Association  of  Small  Loan  Brokers.    Small  loan  laws  in  the 
various  states  have  been  enacted  as  follows : 

1895 — New  York   (frequently  amended  until  1914). 

1905 — ^Delaware  and  Tennessee. 

1906 — ^Virginia. 

1908— Georgia. 

1911 — Massachusetts. 

1912 — Marvland.  Rhode  Island  and  Ontario,  Canada. 

1913 — District  of  Columbia,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

1914 — New  Jersey. 

1915 — Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Texas 
and  Ohio. 

1916 — ^Louisiana  (salary  loans  only). 

1917 — Indiana.  Mnine,  New  Hampshire,  Colorado,  Utah 
and  Illinois. 
The  question  has.  often  been  asked,  "Is  three  and  one-half  per  cent 
too  high  for  interest,  expenses  and  losses  ?*'    Dr.  E.  E.  Eubank,  Pro- 
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feasor  of  Sociology,  Dean  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Chicago,  in  a 
recent  article  entitled,  "Loan  Sharks  and  Loan  Shark  Legislation  in 
Illinois,'^  published  in  the  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology, 
in  which  he  endorsed  uniform  small  loan  laws,  stated : 

"Of  late  years,  as  public  opinion  against  the  loan  shark 
business  has  been  growing,  the  movement  against  it  has  gained 
strength.  In  a  rough  way  we  may  classify  opposition  under 
the  following  heads: 

1.  Publicity  campaigns. 

2.  Organized  defense  of  loan  shark  victims. 

3.  Loan  shark  substitutes. 

4.  Legisktion. 

These  cannot  be  marked  off  from  one  another  sharply ;  they 
are  interwoven.  Legislation,  organized  defense  and  loan  shark 
substitutes  have  come  about  after  public  opinion  has  been 
aroused  by  publicity  campaigns.  Likewise  certain  of  the  sub- 
stitutes which  now  exist  have  required  special  legislation  before 
they  could  be  formed. 

To  all  persons  or  firms  which  are  licensed  under  this  act 
permission  is  given  to  charge  interest  not  to  exceed  3%  per 
cent  per  month,  or  42  per  cent  per  annum.  It  has  been  de- 
termined by  careful  studies  that  this  is  as  low  a  rate  as  can  be 
made,  consisted  with  business  security  and  a  reasonable  profit 
on  the  investment.  Because  of  the  heavier  overhead  expense 
involved  in  the  individual  transaction,  and  the  greater  risk, 
ordinary  interest  rates  are  impossible  in  the  making  of  small 
loans.  Admitting  the  desirability  of  providing  for  that  part 
of  the  public  to  whom  small  loans  are  a  necessity,  it  is  consider- 
ably better  to  allow  firms  to  organize  under  a  law  which  will 
permit  them  a  fair  profit  to  take  care  of  that  necessity,  than 
by  drastic  restrictions  to  make  a  legitimate  business  impossible. 
Under  this  act  no  charge  is  allowed,  other  than  the  stipu- 
lated interest,  which  is  to  be  computed  solely  on  unpaid  bal- 
ances. Many  times  the  money  lender  extracts  usury  under 
other  forms  than  those  which  are  technically  classifiable  as 
interest.  'Renewal  fees,*  'cost  of  extension,*  'appraisal  charges,' 
'expenses  of  investigation,'  etc.,  are  often  nothing  else  than 
usury  in  disguise  and  therefore  must  be  guarded  against  care- 
fully." 

Two  organizations  in  this  State  are  actively  cooperating  with  the 
department  in  the  administration  of  this  law.  One  of  these  organiza- 
tions is  composed  of  lenders  who  have  formed  a  State  association  known 
as  the  "Illinois  Association  of  Licensed  Lenders,"  which  association  has 
assured  this  department  that  it  intends  to  comply  with  the  law  and 
cooperate  in  the  enforcement  thereof.  This  association  is  affiliated  with 
the  American  Association  of  Small  Loan  Brokers,  which  in  turn  is  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A. 
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Another  organization  which  is  actively  interested  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  in  this  State  is  the  Industrial  Club  of  Chicago.  This 
club  originated  and  put  into  effect  what  is  known  as  the  'Tirst  State 
Wage  Loan  Society,"  a  number  of  the  members  of  which  are  prominent 
business  men  of  Chicago^  and  give  a  great  deal  of  their  time  to  thi^ 
work  without  compensation.  This  club  has  a  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Marvin  B.  Pool  of  Butler  Brothers,  is  chairman,  and  Mr.  W.  K.  Abbott 
is  secretary,  which  committee  has  followed  this  class  of  legislation  with 
a  great  deal  of-  interest  for  the  past  eight  years,  and  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  bills  passed  by  the  Legislature  tending  to  safeguard 
the  borrower  by  proper  State  supervision  of  this  business. 

While  not  the  law,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  department  to 
give  consecutive  numbers  to  licenses  beginning  with  number  1,  and  to 
assign  to  each  licensee  the  same  number  upon  renewal  of  his  license  in 
subsequent  years.  The  department  found  that  it  was  customary  for 
licensees  to  advertise  their  license  numbers  on  their  letterheads,  cir- 
culars and  newspaper  advertisements.  In  the  same  way  the  United 
States  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  insists  that  each  National  bank  shall 
put  its  charter  number  on  its  letterheads. 

In  a  recent  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Banks,  in  Ohio, 
who  has  charge  of  the  administration  of  a  similar  law  in  that  state,  he 
said: 

"The  operation  of  the  restrictive  provision  of  the  law  has 
resulted  in  putting  out  of  business  many  money  lenders  who 
had  lived  by  the  unlawful  profits  of  their  investments.  Men 
of  high  character  and  correct  business  methods,  satisfied  with 
the  lawful  returns  upon  their  loans,  have  taken  their  place,  so 
that  we  can  now  say  with  a  good  deal  of  assurance  that  there  is 
not  a  licensee  of  this  department  who  deserves  to  be  called  a 
loan  shark. 

The  new  law  has  put  dignity  and  confidence  into  the  loan 
business  heretofore  unknown,  so  that  loan  transactions  stand 
upon  the  same  footing  as  other  business  transactions  and 
neither  borrower  nor  the  lender  has  anything  to  cover  up  or  be 
ashamed  of.** 

While  as  yet  in  Illinois  it  is  impossible  to  correctly  state  definite 
results  obtained  from  the  administration  of  this  law,  it  is  believed  that 
where  the  average  rate  charged  previously  was  ten  per  cent,  twenty  per 
cent,  or  more,  per  month,  loans  are  now  made  at  the  lawful  rate  of  three 
and  one-half  per  cent  per  month,  and  no  more. 

Officials  having  diarge  of  the  administration  of  similar  laws  in 
other  states  have  voiced  the  sentiment  that  in  their  respective  states 
conditions  have  improved.  They  constantly  refer  to  the  increasing 
dignity  of  the  business,  whereby  self-respecting  men  may  obtain  fair 
and  lawful  loans,  the  conduct  of  the  business  now  in  compliance  with 
state  law  rather  than  in  violation  of  it,  and  the  justification  of  the  law. 
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The  department  has  addressed  letters  to  all  licensees^  urging  them 
to  furnish  the  names  of  persons  in  their  respective  communities  or  else- 
where in  the  State  who  are  loaning  money  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  A  letter  has  also  been .  addressed  to  the  State's  attorney  of 
each  county^  calling  attention  to  the  law  and  asking  him  to  cooperate 
with  this  department  in  its  enforcement. 

The  department  has  frequently  consulted  the  Attorney  General  with 
reference  to  the  interpretation  to  be  placed  upon  the  various  provisions 
of  the  law  and  has  been  favored  with  a  number  of  opinions  ^ich  have 
been  adopted  and  used  as  a  basis  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

During  the  period  from  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918,  there  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  department  few,  if  any,  wilful  in- 
fractions of  this  law.  In  the  formative  period  of  administration  of  this 
new  law,  the  department  has  proceeded  cautiously  and  leniently.  All 
licensees  have  been  fully  advised  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  inter- 
preted by  the  department,  and  a  strict  and  uniform  compliance  with  all 
provisions  of  the  law  and  the  rulings  made  thereunder  will  be  exacted 
of  licensees. 

The  law  does  not  provide  for  reports  to  the  department  of  actual 
transactions  by  the  various  licensees,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
give  statistics  showing  the  amount  of  money  loaned  or  the  average  rate 
of  interest  charged.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  in  the  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  two  things  will  result  in  Illinois: 
(1)  the  business  of  loaning  money  to  necessitous  people  will  be  digni- 
fied and  placed  upon  a  level  with  other  legitimate  enterprises;  and  (2) 
the  borrower  in  whose  interest  the  law  was  demanded,  and  who  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  its  provisions  will  be  enforced,  will  be  safeguarded 
in  every  right  which  the  law  affords.  To  the  attainment  of  these 
results,  every  legitimate  effort  of  the  department  will  be  directed. 
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State  Museum^  A.  R.  Cbook,  Chief,  Springfield 

THE  BOABD  OF  STATE  HUSEUM   ADVISERS 

G.  F.  M1LLSPAUGH9  Field  Musemn^  Chicago 
Charles  L.  Owen,  Field  Museum,  Chicago 
Henry  B.  Ward,  University  of  Illinois 
Edward  W.  Payne,  Sprin^eld 
N.  H.  Carpenter,  Art  Institute,  Chicago 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  SURVEYS 

THE  BOARD  OF  NATURAL  RESOUBOBS  AND  CONSERTATION 

Francis  W.  Shepardson,  Springfield 

David  Kinley,  University  of  Illinois 

Thomas  C.  Chamberlin,  University  of  Chicago 

William  Trblease,  University  of  Illinois 
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THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

the  normal  school  board 
Francis  W.  Shepardson,  Springfield 
Francis  G.  Blair,  Springfield 
J.  Stanley  Brown,  Joliet 
Leroy  a.  Goddard,  Chicago 
William  B.  Owen,  Chicago 
Frank  E.  Richey,  LaSalle 
Henry  A.  Neal,  Charleston 
Elmer  T.  Walker,  Macomb 
Roland  Bridges,  Carbondale 
Charles  L.  Capen,  Bloomington 
John  C.  Allen,  Monmouth 
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Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Carbondale;  Ubkht  W. 
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Northern   Illinois   State   Normal   School,   DeKalb,   John   W.    Cook, 

President 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  Charleston ;  L.  C.  Lobd^  President 
Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  Macomb;  Walter  P.  Moboan, 
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Hbnby  Helmle,  Springfield;  Herbert  Hewitt,  Peoria;  Emoby  S. 
Hall,  Chicago;  Oeoroe  C.  Nimmons,  Chicago;  and  Jambs  M. 
White,  Urbana 

FOB  BABBEfiS 

Carbondale  Disiriot — Marshall  E.  Batson,  Carbondale;  W.  B.  Glass, 
Murphysboro;  and  Chables  M.  Flannigan^  Cobden 

Centralia  District — Percy  Gaston,  Centralia;  Bobbet  E.  Hale,  Cen- 
tralia ;  and  E.  J.  Jones,  Salem 

Chicago  District — Herman  Goda,  Chicago:  Thomas  T.  Notthb, 
Chicago;  and  J.  M.  Heimlich,  Chicago 

East  St.  Louis  District — ^Wm.  B.  Mitchell,  East  St.  Louis;  John  E. 
Stbait,  East  St.  Louis;  and  Julius  Sohalteb,  O'Fallon 

Harrisburg  District — J.  W.  Davis,  Harrisburg;  Bobebt  B.  Blaoo, 
Harrisbnrg;  and  E.  B.  Martin,  Eldorado 

Ottawa  District — George  Turner,  Streator;  Vincent  Keys,  LaSalle; 
and  George  J.  Zimmerman^  Ottawa 

Peoria  District — Charles  S.  Enoler,  Peoria;  Balph  Dunham^  Peoria; 
and  J.  H.  Hoyt,  Peoria 

Quincy  District — George  E.  Harland^  Quincy;  Otto  Hoffman, 
Quincy;  and  Albert  C.  Koch,  Quincy 

Bookford  District — L.  N.  Billett,  Bockford;  F.  J.  Hiddleson,  Bock- 
ford;  and  George  T.  Barry,  Bockford 

Bock  Island  District — Charles  E.  Evans,  Moline;  John  T.  Bubk, 
Bock  Island;  and  Clyde  H.  White,  Moline 

Springfield  District — ^H.  L.  Lesley,  Decatur ;  J.  S.  Constant,  Spring- 
field; and  Phil  Lutz,  Springfield 

Urbana  District — ^Ben  Long,  Champaign;  F.  T.  Borakeb,  TJrbana; 
and  Mblvin  B.  Bogers,  Champaign 


FOB   CHIROPODISTS 


Dr.  John  Kenison,  Chicago;  Dr.  John  C.  Green,  Chicago;  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Bank,  Springfield 


for  dentists 


Dr.  James  R.  Welch,  Peoria^  Dr.  T.  A.  Broadbent,  Chicago;  Dr.  H. 
J.  Tharp,  Chicago;  Dr.  E.  F.  Hazell,  Springfield;  and  Dr.  F. 
B.  Olwin,  Bobinson 


FOR  EMBALMERS 


Frank  H.  Ketciiam,  Chicago;  J.  K.  Platner,  Chicago;  and  H.  L. 
KiLPATRiCK,  Elmwood 


FOB  H0B8ESH0ERS 


John  W.  Huening,  Chicago;  Edward  O^Grady,  Chicago;  John  T. 
Kane,  Chicago;  and  H.  C.  McCabe,  Gillespie 


FOB  medical  PRACTITIONERS 


Dr.  L.  C.  Taylor,  Springfield;  Dr.  John  A.  Robison,  Chicago;  Dr.  G. 
M.  Cushing,  Chicago;  Dr.  William  L.  Noble^  Chicago;  and  Dr, 
J.  L.  Wiggins,  East  St.  Louis 


FOR  NURSES 


Mrs.  Julia  P.  Kennedy,  Chicago;  Miss  Elfrieda  Erlandson,  Chi- 
cago; Mrs.  M.  p.  Ringland,  Quincy;  Miss  Ada  Belle  McCleery, 
Evanston ;  and  Miss  Anna  Willenborg,  Chicago 


FOR  pharmacists 


H.  C.  Christensen,  Chicago;  W.  S.  Denton,  Beardstown;  F.  W. 
Metzgee,  Springfield;  Thomas  D.  Gregg,  Harrisburg;  and  Carl 
W.  Lutz,  Ottawa 


FOR  structural   ENGINEERS 


Frederick  H.  Newell^  TJrbana;  W.  H.  Finley,  Chicago;  Andrews 
Allen,  Chicago;  T.  L.  Condron,  Chicago;  and  F.  C.  H.  Arentz, 
Joliet 


FOR  veterinarians 


Dr.  Henry  A.  Greer,  Danville;  Dr.  W.  H.  Myers,  Wenona;  and  Dr. 
C.  0.  Kroener,  Chicago 


i 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  REGISTRATION  AND  EDUCATION 


The  organization  of  the  department  was  perfected  by  the  .appoint- 
ment of  Francis  W.  Shepardson  as  Director,  Ernest  A.  Wreidt  as 
Assistant  Director,  and  Fred  C.  Dodds  as  Superintendent  of  Begistra- 
tion.  Mr.  Wreidt  brought  to  his  work  large  experience  as  a  student, 
investigator  and  teacher  in, the  field  of  education,  an  equipment  supple- 
mented by  the  advantages  of  research  upon  special  civic  problems.  Mr. 
Dodds  had  been  for  thirteen  years  secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Board 
of  Pharmacy  in  which  position  he  had  acquired  wide  knowledge  of 
legislative  procedure  and  court  decisions  affecting  licensure.  The  three 
advisory  boards  and  the  examining  committees  for  various  occupations, 
trades  and  professions,  provided  by  the  Code,  were  selected  with  care. 
Much  study  was  given  to  the  problem  of  efficiency  and,  notably  in  the 
division  of  registration;  an  earnest  attempt  was  made  to  place  each 
individual  in  charge  of  the  particular  phase  of  the  work  for  which  he 
was  especially  adapted.  For  purposes  of  financial  administration  and 
report  the  department  was  divided  into  twelve  divisions  which  followed 
naturally  the  lines  of  previous  organizations,  each  of  the  five  nomial 
schools  and  the  four  scientific  surveys  making  a  division,  along  with 
one  each  for  the  State  museum,  for  registration  and  for  the  general 
office.  In  all  divisions  during  the  year  there  has  been  emphasized  the 
importance  of  the  search  for  increased  efficiency,  along  with  attention 
to  economies,  more  strictly  observed  because  of  war  conditions.  In  the 
office  of  the  Director  which,  for  administration  purposes,  has  been  desig- 
nated the  '^general  office,"  the  main  effort  has  been  toward  coordination. 
The  officers  of  the  several  divisions  have  been  made  to  realize  that  they 
are  now  associated  in  a  single  department  and  that  this  relationship  is 
in  accordance  with  fundamental  elements  of  unification.  The  import- 
ance of  the  department  and  something  of  its  aims  and  ambitions  have 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  State  organizations  in  a  number  of  the 
professions  and  trades  through  addresses  delivered  by  the  director. 
These  addresses  have  been  printed  in  convenient  pamphlet  form  and 
have  been  given  wide  distribution  throughout  the  State.  Their  titles 
are  as  follows:  The  Civil  Administrative  Code  of  Illinois  and  the 
Architects'  License  Law;  The  Civil  Administrative  Code  of  Illinois  and 
the  Dental  Practice  Act;  The  Civil  Administrative  Code  of  Illinois 
and  Medical  Licensure;  The  Civil  Administrative  Code  of  Illinois  and 
the  Medical  Practice  Act;  Annual  Eegistration  for  Physicians;  The 
Civil  Administrative  Code  of  Illinois  and  the  Nurses  Law;  The  Civil 
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Administrative  Code  of  Illinois  and  the  Pharmacy  Act;  and  the  Civil 
Administrative  Code  in  its  Eelationship  to  Community  Betterment. 
In  addition  a  number  of  the  addresses  have  been  published  in  the  official 
periodicals  of  State  societies  or  in  the  columns  of  professional  or  trade 
journals.  Because  of  the  great  number  of  matters  requiring  the  atten- 
tion of  the  department  in  Chicago,  a  branch  office  has  been  maintained 
in  that  city.  A  brief  summary  statement  regarding  the  work  of  the 
other  divisions  follows. 


REGISTRATION 


The  Division  of  Eegistration  has  charge  of  tlie  various  laws  regulat- 
ing professions,  trades  and  occupations,  the  administration  of  which  is 
vested  in  the  department.  These  are  for  architecture,  barbering,  chirop- 
ody, dentistry,  embalming,  horseshoeing,  medical  practice,  nursing, 
pharmacy,  plumbing,  structural  engineering,  and  veterinary  medicine 
and  surgery. 

The  receipts  in  the  division  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  were 
$111,704.60.  The  expenditures  during  the  same  period,  not  including 
printing,  amounted  to  $58,740.44.  The  excess  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures was  $62,904.16.  These  receipts  were  from  the  following  sources 
Architects,  $6,426.40;  barbers,  $18,634.20;  chiropodists,  $10,136.06 
dentists,  $16,444.50;  embahners,  $3,915.00;  horseshoers,  $6,190.05 
structural  engineers,  $7,665.30 ;  nurses,  $9,^70.00 ;  physicians,  $7,867.76 
midwives,  $200.50 ;  pharmacists,  including  apprentices,  $19,794.10 
miscellaneous  medical,  $4,036.00;  plumbers,  $1,365.75;  miscellaneous, 
$60.00;  total,  $111,704.60. 

The  Department  caused  874  suits  to  be  filed  during  the  year  against 
violators  of  the  various  laws  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction,  as  follows: 
Architecture,  3;  barbering,  384;  chiropody,  1;  dentistry,  28;  embalm- 
ing, 3 ;  horseshoeing,  127 ;  medical  practice,  91 ;  nursing,  1 ;  pharmacy, 
198;  structural  engineering,  1;  and  veterinary  science,  37.  Judgments 
were  secured  in  483  cases,  333  were  dismissed  with  costs  to  the  defend- 
ants, and  58L  are  pending.  The  fines  amounted  to  $^,382.50.  Under  the 
laws  regulating  pharmacy,  dentistry  and  embalming,  the  fines  are 
payable  to  the  Department.  The  Department  received  $3,176.50  from 
these  sources,  which  was  paid  into  the  State  Treasury. 

Examinations  were  held  from  time  to  time  during  the  year  by  the 
various  committees  as  provided  for  in  the  Code  and  in  the  several  practice 
acts.    A  condensed  summary  shows  the  following: 

ABCIIITECTS 

Two  examinations  were  held,  at  TJrbana  in  October,  1917,  and  at 
Chicago  in  April,  1918.  Forty-seven  applicants  reported.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 17  were  successful,  and  were  granted  licenses  to  practice  architecture 
in  Illinois.  The  law  requires  an  annual,  renewal  of  all  licenses.  The 
renewal  fee  is  five  dollars,  and  is  due  July  1.  On  June  30,  1918,  there 
were  996  licensed  architects  in  good  standing  in  the  State.  This  number 
includes  those  holding  licenses  issued  to  applicants  who  passed  examinn- 
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tions  during  the  year,  and  those  holding  renewal  certificates  issued  to 
all  architects  who  were  in  good  standing  on  June  30,  1917. 

BARBERS 

A  number  of  examinations  were  held  during  the  year  in  different 
sections  of  the  State.  At  these  examinations  1,065  applicants  were 
successful  and  were  granted  certificates  of  registration.  The  law  requires 
an  annual  renewal  fee  of  all  certificates.  The  renewal  fee  is  one  dollar 
and  is  due  July  1.  On  June  30,  1918,  there  were  15,011  registered 
barbers  in  good  standing  in  the  State.  This  number  includes  holders 
of  original  certificates  of  registration  issued  during  the  year  and  all 
holders  of  renewal  certificates  issued  to  barbers  who  were  in  good  stand- 
ing on  June  30,  1917. 

CHIROPODISTS 

The  law  regulating  the  profession  of  chiropody  took  effect  July  1, 
1917.  It  provides  that  all  persons  who  were  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
chiropody  in  Illinois  for  one  year  immediately  prior  to  the  taking  effect 
of  the  act  shall,  upon  proper  application,  be  granted  certificates  of 
registration  without  examination.  It  also  provides  for  the  examination 
of  all  eligible  applicants  who  could  not  qualify  for  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration without  examination.  One  examination  was  held  in  Chicago  in 
April,  1918.  Five  applicants  passed  the  examination  required  and  were 
granted  certificates  of  registration.  On  June  30,  1918,  there  were  407 
registered  chiropodists  in  good  standing  in  the  State,  402  of  whom  were 
granted  certificates  of  registration  without  examination. 

DENTISTS 

Two  examinations  were  held  in  Chicago  in  the  month  of  November, 
1917,  and  June,  1918.  At  these  391  applicants  were  present,  of  which 
number,  55  attended  the  November  examination.  The  June  class  of  336 
was  the  largest  since  the  passage  of  the  law  regulating  the  practice  of 
dentistry.  During  the  year  the  department  issued  299  original  licenses. 
Of  this  nnumber,  261  were  granted  to  applicants  who  took  the  examina- 
tion in  June,  1917,  but  whose  papers  were  not  graded  prior  to  July 
1  of  that  year,  and  48  were  to  successful  applicants  in  the  November 
examination.  The  papers  of  the  applicants  who  took  the  examination 
in  June,  1918,  were  not  graded  in  time  to  include  the  number  of  success- 
ful candidates  in  this  report.  The  law  requires  a  biennial  renewal  of 
all  licenses  to  practice  dentistry. .  The  renewal  fee  is  one  dollar  and  is 
due  November  1  of  each  odd  numbered  year.  On  June  30,  1918,  there 
were  5,023  licensed  dentists  in  good  standing  in  the  State.  Of  this 
number,  47  were  those  to  whom  original  licenses  were  granted  since 
November  1,  1917,  and  4,976  were  dentists  to  whom  renewal  certificates 
were  issued. 
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SMBALMERS 

Examinations-  of  applicants  for  lioense  to  practice  embalming  were 
held  in  Chicago  in  October,  1917,  and  April,  1918.  At  these  102  appli- 
cants reported,  of  whom  89  were  successful.  During  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1918,  the  department  issued  92  original  licenses  to  practice 
embalming.  The  law  requires  an  annual  renewal  of  all  certificates  of 
registration.  The  renewal  fee  is  one  dollar  and  is  due  January  1.  On 
June  30,  1918,  there  were  3,322  licensed  embahners  in  good  standing  in 
the  State.  Of  this  number,  20  were  embalmers  to  whom  original  cer- 
tificates of  registration  were  issued  since  January  1,  1918,  and  3,302 
were  embalmers  holding  renewal  certificates. 

H0RSESH0ER8 

A  number  of  examinations  in  different  parts  of  the  State  were 
held  during  the  year.  At  these  160  were  successful,  and  original  certifi- 
cates were  issued  to  them.  The  law  requires  an  annual  renewal  of  certif- 
icates. The  renewal  fee  is  one  dollar  and  is  due  December  1.  On  June 
30,  1918,  there  were  4,192  registered  horseshoers  in  good  standing  in 
the  State.  Of  these,  107  were  horseshoers  to  whom  original  certificates 
of  registration  were  granted  since  November  30,  1917,  and  4,085  were 
those  to  whom  renewal  certificates  had  been  issued.  . 

MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS 

Three  examinations  \\ere  held  in  Chicago,  in  October,  1917,  and 
March  and  June,  1918,  and  one  in  Springfield  in  February,  1918.  At 
the  October,  Febi-uary  and  March  examinations,  275  applicants  reported. 
Of  these,  225  physicians  and  1  osteopath  were  successful.  At  the  June 
examination,  242  applicants  reported,  of  whom  232  were  physicians  and 
10  osteopaths.  The  grading  of  the  applicants  at  the  June  examination 
was  not  completed  in  time  to  include  in  this  report  the  number  who 
were  successful.  During  the  year  the  department  issued  272  licenses  to 
physicians.  Of  this  number,  225  were  issued  as  the  result  of  examina- 
tions, 29  were  by  reciprocity  and  18  were  issued  as  the  result  of 
examinations  held  prior  to  July  1,  1917.  The  department  issued  380 
licenses  to  osteopaths  during  the  year.  Of  this  number,  379  were  trans- 
fers from  ''other  practitioner*^  licenses  to  osteopathic  physician  licenses 
and  one  was  by  examination.  It  also  issued  9  licenses  to  practice  mid- 
wifery. Of  this  number,  7  were  in  connection  with  examinations  con- 
ducted by  the  department,  and  2  as  the  result  of  examinations  conducted 
by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health  prior  to  July  1,  1917.  The  law 
does  not  require  annual  renewals  of  certificates  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Medical  Practice  Act.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  tell 
how  many  physicians,  osteopaths  and  midwives  there  were  in  good 
standinsr  in  the  State  on  June  30,  1918. 
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NUBSS6 

Five  examinations  were  held  during  the  year,  four  in  Chicago  in 
August  and  November,  1917,  and  March  and  May,  1918,  and  one 
in  Springfield  in  February,  1918.  At  these  examinations,  1,331  appli- 
cants were  present,  of  whom  888  were  successful.  The  department 
issued  864  certificates  of  registration  during  the  year.  This  includes 
10  reciprocal  certificates.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  June  30,  42  appli- 
cants who  'passed  the  examination  had  not  completed  the  full  course  in 
a  training  school  for  nurses  as  required  by  law  and  had  not  been  granted 
certificates  of  registration.  Inasmuch  as  the  law  does  not  require  a 
renewal  of  certificates  issued  to  registered  nurses,  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  many  such  nurses  there  are  in  the  State  of  Illinois  in  good  standing. 

PHARMA0I8T6 

Five  examinations  were  held  during  the  year,  four  in  Chicago,  in 
August  and  November,  1917,  and  April  and  June,  1918,  and  one  in 
Springfield  in  January,  1918.  In  August  and  November,  1917,  and 
January  and  April,  1918,  126  registered  pharmacists,  101  assistant 
pharmacists  and  G  local  registered  pharmacists  were  successful.  The  ex- 
amination papers  of  the  applicants  who  took  the  June,  1918,  examination 
were  not  graded  in  time  to  permit  results  to  be  included  in  this  report. 
The  law  requires  an  annual  renewal  of  all  certificates  of  registration  to 
practice  the  profession  of  phannacy.  The  renewal  fee  is  one  dollar  and  a 
half  for  registered  pharmacists  and  local  registered  pharmacists,  and  one 
dollar  for  assistant  pharmacists,  and  is  due  January  1.  On  June  30, 1918, 
there  were  5,608  registered  pharmacists,  398  local  registered  pharmacists 
and  867  assistant  pharmacists  in  good  standing  in  the  State.  Included 
in  this  number  of  registered  pharmacists  are  65  who  'were  granted 
certificates  by  reciprocity.  The  department  also  issued  746  apprentice 
certificates  during  the  year. 

PLUMBERS 

The  law  for  the  licensing  of  plumbers  took  effect  July  1,  1917.  It 
provides  that  all  master  plumbers  and  journeyman  plumbers  holding 
certificates  of  registration  issued  by  local  boards  of  examiners  of  plumb- 
ers, but  who  do  not  reside  within  the  corporate  limits  of  cities  having 
local  boards  of  examiners,  shall  pay  an  annual  renewal  fee  to  the 
department.  The  renewal  fee  is  ten  dollars  for  a  master  plumber  and 
one  dollar  for  a  journeyman.  By  a  rule  of  the  department,  these  annual 
renewal  fees  are  due  January  1.  On  June  30,  1918,  the  department 
had  issued  158  renewal  certificates  to  master  plumbers  and  166  to 
journeyman  plumbers. 

STRUCTURAL  ENGINEERS 

The  committee  of  examiners  of  structural  engineers  did  not  hold  an 
examination  of  applicants  during  the  year.    The  law  requires  an  annual 
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renewal  of  all  certificates  of  registrjftion.  The  renewal  fee  is  ten  dollars 
and  is  due  July  1.  On  June  30,  1918,  there  were  730  structural  en- 
gineers in  good  standing  in  the  State.  Of  this  number  5  were  engineers 
to  whom  original  certificates  of  registration  had  been  granted  by  the 
department  as  the  result  of  examinations  conducted  prior  to  July  1, 
1917,  and  725  were  those  receiving  renewal  certificates. 

VETERINARIANS 

Two  examinations  were  held,  one  in  Springfield  in  December,  1917, 
and  one  in  Chicago  in  April,  1918.  Eighty-nine  applicants  reported  at 
these  examinations  of  whom  81  were  successful.  The  department  issued 
69  original  certificates  of  registration  during  the  year.  The  law  doe« 
not  require  a  renewal  of  certificates  of  registration  and  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  by  the  records  how  many  licensed  veterinarians  in  good  standing 
there  were  in  Illinois  on  June  30,  1918. 

EXAMINING   COMMITTEES 

The  following  individuals  were  appointed  by  the  Director  as  mem- 
bers of  the  examining  committees  for  the  several  professions,  occupa- 
tions and  trades  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Code,  empowering 
him  from  time  to  time  to  designate  persons  for  such  purpose. 

For  medical  practitioners  and  midwives :  Dr.  L.  C.  Taylor,  Spring- 
field ;  Dr.  John  A.  Robinson,  Chicago ;  Dr.  6.  M.  Cushing,  Chicago ;  Dr. 
William  L.  Noble,  Chicago;  Dr.  Carl  E.  Black,  Jacksonville. 

For  dentists:  Dr.  E.  F.  Hazell,  Springfield;  Dr.  H.  J.  Tharp, 
Chicago;  Dr.  James  R.  Welch,  Peoria;  Dr.  T.  A.  Broadbent,  Chicago; 
Dr.  Fred  B.  Olwin,  Robinson. 

For  pharmacists:  H.  C.  Christensen,  Chicago;  W.  S.  Denton, 
Beardstown;  F.  W.  Metzger,  Springfield;  Thomas  D.  Gregg,  Harrisburg; 
Carl  Lutz,  Ottawa. 

For  registered  nurses;  Miss  Bertha  L.  Knapp,  Chicago;  Mrs. 
Julia  P.  Kennedy,  Chicago;  Miss  Elfrieda  Erlandson,  Galesburg;  Mrs. 
M.  P.  Ringland,  Quincy,  and  Miss  Mary  Adelaide  Walsh.  Owing  to 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Walsh,  her  place  was  filled  by  Miss  Elnora. 
Thomson,  Chicago. 

For  chiropodists:  Dr.  John  Kenison,  Chicago;  Dr.  John  C.  Green,. 
Chicago;  Dr.  Joseph  Bank,  Springfield. 

For  veterinary  practitioners:  Dr.  J.  A.  Bovett,  Chicago;  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Greer,  Danville;  Dr.  W.  H.  Myers,  Wenona. 

For  horseshoers:  John  W.  Huening,  Chicago;  Edward  O'Grady, 
Chicago ;  H.  C.  McCabe,  Gillespie ;  John  T.  Kane,  Chicago. 

For  harbors:  Charles  E.  Evans,  Moline;  Herman  Goda,  Chicago; 
Everett  E.  Ashley,  Danville.  Owing  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ashley, 
Mr.  T.  T.  Xotter  of  Chicago  was  solectecl  to  fill  the  vacancv.  •  After 
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January  1,  1918,  several  committees  serving  for  shorter  periods  were 
substituted  for  this  one  committee. 

For  architects:  L.  H.  Provine,  University  of  Illinois;  Henry 
Helmle,  Springfield;  Herbert  Hewitt,  Peoria;  Francis  M.  Barton,  Chi- 
cago; Leonard  F.  W.  Stuebe,  Danville.  Messrs.  Provine,  Barton  and 
Stuebe  retired  from  the  committee  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year,  and 
their  places  were  filled  by  Emory  S.  Hall,  Chicago ;  George  C.  Nimmons, 
Chicago;  and  Professor  James  S.  White,  University  of  Illinois. 

For  structural  engineers:  F.  C.  H.  Arentz,  Joliet;  Frederick  H. 
Newell,  University  of  Illinois;  Andrews  Allen,  Chicago;  W.  H.  Finley, 
Chicago;  John  W.  Mushan,  Chicago.  Mr.  Mushan  resigned  from  the 
committee  in  order  to  enter  the  military  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  his  place  was  filled  by  T.  L.  Condron,  of  Chicago. 

F.   C.  DODDS, 

Superintendent  of  Registration. 


STATE  MUSEUM 


The  members  of  the  Board  of  State  Museum  Advisers,  provided  for 
in  the  Code,  were  selected  and  organized  as  follows:  C.  F.  Millspaugh, 
of  the  Field  Museum  of  iS'atural  History,  Chicago,  representing  botany; 
Charles  L.  Owen,  of  the  Field  Museum,  Chicago,  representing  ethnology; 
Henry  B.  Ward,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  representing  zoology; 
Edward  W.  Payne,  of  Springfield,  representing  manufacture;  and  N.  H. 
Carpenter,  of  tlie  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  representing  museum  adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Carpenter  died  on  May  27,  1918,  and  his  place  was  later 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  of  the  Com 
Exchange  National  Bank  of  Chicago.  Mr.  E.  W.  Payne  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Crook,  Chief  of  the  State  Museum, 
was  made  secretary.  Dr.  Crook, was  continued  in  charge  of  the  museum 
administration.     His  report  states: 

The  year  was  the  most  memorable  in  tlie  history  of  the  museum  in- 
asmuch as,  for  the  first  time  in  sixty-six  years,  the  museum  profited  by 
the  study  and  counsel  of  a  body  of  men  equipped  with  expert  knowledge 
in  museum  matters,  unconcerned  in  a  financial  way,  but  vitally  interested 
in  this  institution,  and  willing  to  devote  the  time  needful  to  advance  its 
work.  This  board  has  held  several  meetings  and  has  carefully  studied 
the  present  condition  of  the  museum  and  outlined  plans  for  its  future 
growth.  Because  of  the  natural  and  human  resources  of  the  State  on 
the  one  hand  and  because  of  the  needs  of  the  people  on  the  other,  the 
boarcl  is  positive  in  its  conviction  that  the  State  should  have  a  museum 
of  first  rank  at  the  Capitol.  Being  nearly  400  miles  long  and  about  200 
miles  wide  the  State  has  a  remarkable  variety  of  plant  life.  The  low 
forms  of  plants — ^the  algae,  the  lichens,  the  mosses,  and  the  mushrooms 
— are  numbered  by  thousands  of  varieties.  The  grasses,  weeds,  shnibs 
and  trees  are  almost  innumerable.  The  relation  of  these  things  to  man 
is  so  vital  that  they  should  be  shown  in  the  museum  in  all  their  variety 
and  utility.  Depending  upon  this  vegetation  are  the  great  hosts  of  the 
animal  world;  protozoa,  mollusca,  insects  and  worms — powerful  organ- 
isms for  good  or  ill;  fishes,  birds,  and  mammals,  marked  by  endless 
variety  and  numbered  by  millions.  Hlinois  is  one  of  the  leading  mineral 
producini?  states  in  the  country.  All  of  its  minerals  should  be  adequately 
represented  in  the  museum.  The  history  of  the  State  runs  farther  back 
than  the  last  century  or  the  period  ordinarily  touched  upon  by  the 
historian.  Indelibly  inscribed  by  the  hand  of  time  upon  the  underlying 
rocks  and  in  the  widely  strewn  sands  and  gravels,  are  records  of  events 
which  took  place  in  remote  ages,  millions  of  vears  ago.    The  knowledge 
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of  the  archaeologist,  palaeontologist  and  geologist  should  become  com- 
mon property  of  the  people.  Similarly  the  manufacturing  arts  and  fine 
arts  should  be  represented  along  major  lines. 

On  the  other  hand  the  call  of  the  j^eople  for  a  good  museum  in 
Springfield  is  insistent.  Within  a  hundred  miles  in  any  direction  from 
Springfield,  that  is  in  a  stretch  of  country  including  more  than  thirty 
thousand  square  miles,  there  is  no  first-class  museum.  There  are  many 
libraries,  but  there  is  no  place  where  people  may  go  to  get  first  hand 
information  from  actual  objects  about  the  vegetable,  animal  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  State,  about  the  uses  which  men  have  made  of  ihem  and. 
suggestions  as  to  whbt  men  may  make  of  them. 

The  board  of  advisors  desires  to  emphasize  the  wealth  of  material, 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  museum  and  its  ability  to  perform  a  service 
of  three  kinds:  (1)  to  furnish  amusement  of  the  highest  sort;  (2)  to  be 
of  practical  assistance  to  farmers,  fishermen  and  hunters,  to  mining 
men,  to  manufacturers  of  clay  products,  to  manufacturers  in  general, 
and  to  designers,  artists,  and  others;  (3)  to  be  an  aid  to  science  and 
education  in  general.  Detailed  plans  for  the  development  of  the  various 
departments  were  prepared  by  the  board.  During  the  year  a  few  pur- 
chases of  specimens  were  made  and  a  number  of  valuable  gifts  were 
received.  The  most  notable  was  one  of  $3,000  in  cash  made  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Bunn  of  Springfield  in  February,  1918,  to  cover  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring: a  large  group  consisting  of  life  sized  figures,  a  canvas  back- 
ground painted  in  oil  to  represent  some  locality  in  Illinois,  and  acces- 
sories modeled  in  wax,  all  to  depict  a  scene  in  the  life  of  the  aborigines 
in  this  part  of  the  country  one  hundred  years  ago.  This  gift  was  made 
in  honor  of  the  centennial  year  of  the  State. 

A.  R.  Crook,  Chief, 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  SURVEYS 


The  four  scientific  surveys,  located  at  Urbana  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  University  of  Illinois,  have  continued  their  activities  much  as 
in  former  years.  The  title  of  "Chief,^'  taken  from  the  Federal  organiz- 
ation, was  given  to  the  head  of  each  survey  in  place  of  the  formerly  used 
one  of  "Director,*'  this  change  being  made  in  order  to  avoid  possible 
confusion  with  the  terminology  of  the  Code.  All  financial  transactions 
have  been  arranged  through  the  office  of  the  department  at  Springfield, 
A  Board  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  was  appointed  com- 
posed of  the  following  persons:  Ex  officio  members:  Francis  W. 
Shepardson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Director  of  Registration  and  Education, 
Chairman;  Dean  Kendric  C.  Babcock,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  representing  the 
President  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  resigned  on  October  30, 

1917,  in  favor  of  Dean  David  Kinley,  Ph.D.  Appointed  members: 
Thomas  C.  Chamberlin,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  University  of  Chicago, 
representing  geology;  William  Trolease,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  University  of 
Illinois,  representing  biolog}^;  John  M.  Coulter,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Chicago,  representing  forestry;  William  A.  Xoyes,  Ph.I>.,  LL.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  representing  chemistry,  and  John  W.  Alvord,  C.E., 
Chicago,  representing  engineering.  Professor  William  A.  Xoyes  was 
made  secretary  of  the  board.  The  board  during  the  year  held  three 
meetings  at  Urbana,  December  15,  1917;  March  23,  1918;  and  June  21, 

1918.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Code  the  members  of  this  board  do 
much  of  their  work  for  the  State  through  sub-committees  consisting,  in 
each  case,  of  the  director  of  the  department,  the  representative  of  the 
President  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the  specialist  selected  for  a 
given  field.  It  is  thus  possible  for  the  chief  of  a  survey  to  get  prompt 
action  on  any  matter.  At  the  meetings  of  the  full  board  reports  are 
received  from  the  sub-committees  and  a  study  is  made  of  the  larger 
aspects  of  the  problems  entrusted  to  it.  The  activities  of  each  survey 
are  set  forth  as  follows: 

WATER   SURVEY 

Tlie  State  Water  Survey  Division  investigates  and  reports  on  the 
quality  of  water  available  in  various  localities  in  the  State.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  public  water  supplies  as  water  from  each  supply 
may  be  used  by  many  persons  and  for  various  purposes.  At  present 
there  are  418  public  water  supplies  in  the  State.  During  the  past  year 
150  municipalities  were  visited  to  investigate  public  water  supplies  and 
12  were  visited  to  study  the    quality  of  water  in  streams  as  affected  by 
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sewage  and  industrial  wastes.  Biological  and  microscopic  examinations 
were  made  of  surface  waters  used  for  public  supplies  at  20  cities  to 
determine  the  prevalence  of  organisms  capable  of  producing  tastes  and 
odors  or  of  causing  difficulties  in  filtering  the  supply. 

A  laboratory  has  been  maintained  for  water  analysis.  During  the 
year  2,257  sanitary  analyses  were  made.  Waters  from  streams  are 
generally  polluted  unless  purified.  Waters  from  many  wells  are  con- 
taminated by  matter  entering  at  the  top,  through  the  soil  from  nearby 
sources,  or  tiirough  fissures  in  rock  from  comparatively  distant  sources. 
Shallow  dug  wells  as  ordinarily  constructed  are  especially  liable  to 
pollution.  Of  418  samples  from  dug  wells  about  two-thirds  were  con- 
demned and  of  513  from  drilled,  driven  or  bored  wells,  slightly  more 
than  one-fifth  were  condemned.  Because  of  various  mineral  contents, 
waters  may  stain  clothes  and  fixtures,  corrode  metals  or  deposit  scale 
in  heaters  and  boilers.  The  mineral  contents  of  203  samples  of  water 
were  determined.  Many  waters  of  the  State  are  polluted  by  sewage  and 
industrial  wastes.  Experiments  on  processes  of  sewage  purification  were 
carried  on  in  two  concrete  tanks  and  studies  based  on  experiments  with 
a  larger  plant  during  the  preceding  year  were  continued.  Sulfurous 
acid  was  introduced  into  sewage  (the  Miles  Acid  Process),  and  effective 
sterilization  and  clarification  were  obtained.  The  high  alkalinity  of 
sewages  in  this  section  of  the  country  necessitates  the  use  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  acid  milking  the  process  comparatively  expensive.  Sewage  was 
also  treated  by  aeration  in  the  presence  of  activated  sludge.  In  this 
process  air  was  introduced  through  porous  plates  in  the  bottoms  of  tanks 
— the  sewage  was  then  allowed  to  settle  and  the  liquid  drawn  off  leaving 
nearly  all  the  sludge  in  the  tank.  A  high  degree  of  purificittion  was 
obtained  by  this  process.  With  excessive  aeration  a  very  small  amount  of 
sludge  accumulated.  Sludge  formed  was  used  for  experimental  work. 
Both  wet  and  dried  activated  sludge  were  used  as  fertilizer,  the  wet 
sludge  giving  the  better  results.  That  which  had  been  acidified  gave 
much  better  results  than  the  unacidified.  As  grease  is  quite  valuable, 
especially  under  present  conditions,  an  experimental  study  was  made  of 
its  extraction.  Using  petroleum  ether  as  a  solvent,  from  4.16  to  6.00 
per  cent  of  grease  was  extracted  from  untreated  dried  sludge.  After 
treating  with  acid  the  yield  of  grease  was  from  5.81  to  8.10  per  cent. 

Water  supplies  at  Government  training  camps  were  investigated; 
at  Chanute  Field,  Camp  Grant,  Camp  Lowden  and  Scott  Field.  Samples 
of  water  from  the  fields  mentioned  and  from  Fort  Sheridan,  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  and  Great  Lakes  were  examined  to  determine  the  sanitary 
quality  of  the  water. 

Edward  Bartow,  Chief  of  the  Survey,  is  on  leave  of  absence,  serving 
as  Major  in  the  Sanitary  Corps  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
in  France.  Six  other  employees  have  gone  directly  from  the  survey  to 
the  army,  three  of  them  to  the  sanitary  corps.    In  addition  to  this  several 
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former  niombers  of  the  staff  are  on  Government  work  and  a  number 
have  entered  the  army  since  learf iug  the  Survey. 

G.  C.  Habermeyer,  Acting  Chief. 

GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY 

The  State  Geological  Survey  Division  was  engaged  chiefly  in  en- 
couraging production  of  war  minerals,  or  in  other  work  having  a  bearing 
on  war  needs  of  the  countrv  and  of  the  State.  Certain  essential  minerals 
were  cut  off  from  import  because  of  ship  shortage;  others  were  needed 
in  greatly  increased  amounts  by  war  industries;  or  from  new  sources 
nearer  points  of  consumption,  in  order  to  relieve  transportation  conges- 
tion. The  Chief  of  the  Division  assisted  in  creating  the  War  Minerals 
Committee  in  Washington,  which  had  for  its  purpose  to  determine  the 
need  for  new  production,  and  to  stimulate  cooperation  of  National, 
State,  and  private  agencies  in  the  effort  to  meet  requirements.  Norm- 
ally, work  of  the  Survey  is  to  assist  the  mineral  industries  and  the  gen- 
eral public  by  making  known  the  location,  depth,  character,  and  avail- 
ability of  our  mineral  resources;  and,  since  Illinois  ranks  third  in  the 
value  of  its  mineral  products,  this  work  has  been  of  State-wide  import- 
ance. During  the  past  year,  however,  scant  attention  has  been  given  to 
scientific  investigations  which  were  not  appropriate  to  war  times.  A  re- 
sume of  the  more  important  work  follows. 

The  War  Department,  early  in  the  year,  required  a  topographic 
survey  of  about  1,000  square  miles  surrounding  Camp  Grant.  The  Sur- 
vey cooperated  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  Army  Engineers 
in  its  completion;  and,  later,  treated  the  Camp  area  in  a  report  which 
describes  the  surface  and  uudergroiind  formations  that  affect  water 
supplies,  trenching  and  tunneling  operations,  and  road  construction.  It 
presents  suggestions  for  map  interpretation,  and  other  matters  significant 
to  the  training  of  officers.  Similarly,  a  supply  of  useful  topographic 
maps  was  furnished  to  the  aviation  camp  near  Belleville  and  to  the 
Central  Department  of  the  Army,  at  Chicago. 

The  increase  of  mineral  production  has  chiefly  engaged  the  services 
of  the  staff.  The  shortage  of  petroleum  makes  it  important  to  obtain 
more  complete  extraction  from  present  fields,  as  well  as  to  find  new 
fields  for  development.  In  the  former  work,  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  damage  to  oil  wells  by  water  which  seeps  in  through  strata  above 
or  below  the  oil-bearing  bed,  and  thus  corrodes  pipes,  and  disperses  oil 
from  the  wells.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  is  cooperating  in  a  study 
of  the  problem,  and  in  the  demonstration  of  methods  for  controlling 
water,  and  prolonging  the  life  of  the  fields.  Meanwhile,  the  search  for 
new  oil  fields,  which  has  been  successful  in  previous  years,  has  been  ex- 
tended over  Brown  and  Pike  counties,  and  parts  of  McDonough,  Warren, 
Henderson,  Adams,  Randolph,  and  Clark  counties.  Recommendations 
for  drilling  will  be  published  soon. 
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A  shortage  of  high-grade  clay  has  called  for  efforts  to  increase 
Illinois  production  which  will  help  to  replace  former  imports  from 
Germany  and  England.  Deposits  in  Union  County  are  thus  successfully 
used  in  making  glass  pots,  lining  for  crucibles  and  retorts,  and  enameled 
iron.  About  100  samples  have  been  collected  for  testing.  Other 
samples  of  ganister  are  being  tested  for  use  in  manufacture  of  silica 
brick  for  linings  of  coke  ovens,  and  for  other  metallurgical  purposes. 
This  work  is  being  continued  in  cooperation  with  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Late  in  the  year  attention  was  directed  to  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining 
supplies  of  eastern  gas  coal  and  of  coke  for  use  in  manufacturing  gas. 
About  2,000,000  tons  of  such  coal  has  been  shipped  anntially  to  Illinois 
and  the  states  adjoining  on  the  west.  Since  certain  Illinois  coals  have 
been  used  successfully  for  gas  making  in  local  instances,  it  seemed  timely 
to  consider  their  further  use,  in  an  effort  to  relieve  railway  congestion. 
Incidentally,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  develop  a  permanent  demand 
for  Illinois  coals  in  gas  manufacture.  Inquiries  were  therefore  made, 
and  a  cooperative  organization  perfected  for  immediate  experiments  on  a 
commercial  scale.  The  results  of  the  work  will  be  reported  to  gas 
companies  through  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  through  a  technical 
committee  appointed  by  Governor  Lowden  to  advise  in  this  matter. 

Another  investigation  relating  to  pyrite,  a  by-product  of  coal  pro- 
duction, has  been  important,  because  it  is  used  in  making  acid  for  the 
manufacture  of  high  explosives.  Not  only  was  there  an  increased  con- 
sumption, but  pyrite  importation  from  Spain  was  cut  off.  Although 
sulphur  was  available  in  the  lorm  of  brimstone,  it  seemed  that  the  largest 
possible  production  of  pyrite  would  also  be  needed.  A  large  quantity 
was  found  to  be  available  in  the  selected  mines  which  were  examined, 
and  the  work  is  therefore  being  continued. 

In  addition  to  the  work  which  has  had  a  bearing  on  war  industries, 
some  topographic  and  geologic  maps  have  been  published,  and  general 
surveys  of  geology  and  mineral  resources  of  scattered  counties  have 
been  completed  for  publication  when  conditions  permit. 

F.  W.  DeWolf,  Chief. 

NATURAL  HISTORY   SURVBT 

The  year's  operations  of  the  Natural  History  Survey  have  been 
largely  affected  by  wax  conditions,  in  consequence  of  which  all  more 
expensive  investigations  of  new  problems  have  been  curtailed  or  sus- 
pended, with  the  exception  of  those  of  inmiediate  practical  interest,  and 
principal  attention  has  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  manuscripts 
for  publication,  to  survey  work  done  to  show  in  detail  what  insect 
injuries  of  importance  are  threatening  the  agriculture  of  the  State,  and 
to  extension  work  in  economic  entomology  done  to  bring  to  bear  at 
special  times  and  places  the  information,  advice,  and  assistance  called 
for  by  local  or  temporary  emergencies. 
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The  product  of  the  studies  of  many  years  on  the  biology  of  the 
Illinois  Biver  and  the  lakes  of  its  bottomlands  has  been  organized,  sum- 
marized, and  brought  down  to  date.  This  work  has  been  done  with 
special  reference  to  the  effect  upon  the  plant  and  animal  life  of  the 
stream  rind  its  dependent  waters,  and  especially  upon  its  fisheries,  due 
to  the  opening  of  the  drainage  canal  of  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago 
in  1900,  and  the  levying  and  reclamation  of  the  river  bottoms  and  the 
drainage  of  their  lakes,  which  has  been  in  active  progress  since  1908. 

The  field  entomologists  of  the  Survey  have  continued  experiments 
in  the  different  divisions  of  the  State  to  determine  the  most  favorable 
time  for  sowing  wheat  in  Illinois  where  it  is  exposed  to  injury  by  the 
Hessian  -fly,  as  compared  with  the  most  profitable  dates  of  sowing  where 
no  such  damage  need  be  apprehended.  The  results  point  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  general  survey  to  be  made  each  year  with  a  view  to  estimating 
the  probability  of  injury  by  this  insect  and  the  times  of  safe  sowing  in 
each  region,  and  'the  prompt  and  general  publication  of  the  results  of  the 
inquiry.  Experiments  have  also  been  carried  through  the  year  with 
different  varieties  of  wheat  to  show  which  of  them  are  least  liable  to 
injur}'  by  the  Hessian  fly. 

Field  studies  have  been  made  of  the  numbers  of  white-grubs  and 
May  beetles  in  different  sections  of  the  State;  with  a  view  to  prediction 
and  timely  warning  (based  on  the  known  life  history  of  these  insects) 
Gonoerning  the  years  and  places  in  which  they  were  likely  to  become 
unusually  injurious,  in  order  that  crop  rotations  and  other  features  of 
farm  management  might  be  so  adjusted  as  to  avoid  these  injuries. 

A  long  series  of  field  and  laboratory  studies  on  the  life  history  and 
number  of  generations  of  the  codling  moth  as  affected  by  the  weather  of 
the  season,  has  been  finished  and  prepared  for  publication;  and  apple 
growers  have  been  generally  notified  from  time  to  time  of  the  conditions 
of  the  current  year  in  order  that  their  insecticide  operations  might  be 
so  timed  as  to  be  most  effective  at  the  least  expense.  The  directions  so 
issued  have  been  generally  followed  with  satisfactory  results. 

Laboratory  experiments  have  been  made  with  apparatus  of  pre- 
cision, to  learn  the  effects  on  insects  of  different  features  of  weather, 
climate,  and  contagious  disease,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  general  prob- 
lem of  forecast  and  prevention  -of  their  injuries.  Important  work  has 
been  done  in  this  way  upon  the  effect  of  variations  of  temperature, 
humidity,  light,  and  air  movement  upon  the  life  histories,  number,  and 
activities  of  the  chinch  bug,  the  codling  moth,  and  Ihe  Hessian  fly,  and 
studies  have  been  made  of  the  fungous  parasites  which  produce  con- 
tagious disease  in  white  grubs  and  other  insects  working  under  ground. 

Extensive  surveys  have  been  made  durinir  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  the  part  of  the  State  threatened  with  injury  by  the  chinch 
bug,  and  notice  of  the  facts  and  of  preventive  measures  called  for  has 
been  generally  distributed,  mainly  through  the  county  agricultural 
advisers  and  the  extension  office  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
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By  way  of  extension  work,  tlie  field  entomologists  have  kept  in 
constant  touch  with  the  county  atn-icultural  advisers  in  their  several 
districts,  cooperating  with  and  advising  them,  and  issuing  emergency 
circulars  to  be  distributed  to  farmers  through  their  agency.  In  the  case 
of  special  outbreaks  of  insect  injury,  mass  meetings  of  farmers  have 
been  called;  field  demonstrations  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  pro- 
tection have  been  given;  and  articles  have  been  prepared  for  the  local 
press.  Continuous  active  scouting  has  been  done  by  these  entomologists 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  to  collect  information  concerning  the  prospects 
of  insect  injury  and  to  give  early  notice  of  the  first  appearance  of 
dangerous  outbreaks. 

At  the  special  request  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Medical  Society,  a 
survey  of  the  mosquitoes  of  southern  Illinois  has  been  begun,  to  show 
where  the  species  responsible  for  the  transmission  of  malarial  disease 
are  to  be  found,  and  to  advise  the  local  authorities  as  to  the  measures 
necessary  to  be  taken  for  their  suppression.  Similar  work  has  been 
done,  partly  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health, 
and  mainly  relating  to  the  mosquito  and  the  house  fly,  in  and  about  the 
several  camps  and  cantonments  of  the  State,  to  aid  in  the  control  of 
insect  carriers  of  contagious  disease. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Soil  Survey  of  the  State  reports  that 
there  are  approximately  six  million  acres  of  land  in  Illinois  better 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  trees  than  to  any  other  use,  the  Xatural 
History  Survey  has  undertaken  to  continue  a  forestry  survey  of  the 
State  begun  in  1908,  and  now  renewed  by  the  aid  of  volunteer  observers 
connected  with  the  faculties  of  the  principal  educational  institutions  of 
the  State,  who  have  contributed  their  services  gratuitously,  the  Survey 
paying  their  traveling  expenses  only.  Active  work  of  this  description, 
which  will  result  in  'detailed  maps  of  forest  areas,  has  been  in  progress 
since  July.  The  Survey  has  also  availed  itself  of  the  services  of  the 
botanists  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  obtained  on  like  terms,  for  more 
general  work  on  the  distribution  and  ecological  relations  of  Illinois  trees 
and  other  plants. 

S.  A.  Forbes,  Chief. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


The  formal  School  Board,  provided  for  in  the  Code,  was  selected 
as  follows:  Ex  officio  members:  Francis  W.  Shepardson,  Director  of 
Kegistration  and  Education,  chairman;  Francis  G.  Blair,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  secretary.  Appointed  members :  Term 
expiring  in  1923,  J.  Stanley  Brown,  Joliet;  LelJoy  A.  Goddard,  Chicago, 
and  William  B.  Owen,  Chicago.  Term  expiring  in  1921,  Frank  E. 
Richey,  La  Salle;  Henry  A.  Ncal,  Charleston,  and  Elmer  T.  Walker, 
Macomb.  Term  expiring  in  1919,  Roland  Bridges,  Carbondale;  Charles 
L.  Capen,  Bloomington,  and  John  C.  Allen,  Monmouth.  The  board 
held  eight  meetings  during  the  year  as  follows:  August  15,  1917,  at 
Springfield;  December  11,  1917,  at  Normal;  January  21,  1918,  at  Car- 
bondale; February  18,  1918,  at  Charleston;  March  25,  191&,  at  Macomb; 
April  22,  1918,  at  DeKalb;  May  20,  1918,  at  Springfield;  July  9,  1918, 
at  Springfield.  *  The  attendance  of  the  members  was  regular  and  great 
interest  was  manifested.  iThe  problem  of  satisfactorily  coordinating 
under  one  centralized  board  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  had 
previously  been  vested  in  five  distinct  boards  was  both  interesting  and 
appealing.  Each  one  of  the  old  boards  was  somewhat  influenced  by  local 
conditions  and  local  ambitions.  The  assurance  was  quickly  felt  by  the 
administrators  of  the  separate  schools  that  the  new  board  sought  to 
perform  its  task  with  the  single  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of 
all.  The  principle  was  definitely  announced  that  the  normal  schools 
are  part  of  the  educational  machinery  of  the  State  and  are  not  in  any 
sense  to  be  considered  or  administered  as  local  institutions.  From  the 
start  it  was  seen  that  most  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed  were  ones 
common  to  the  five  schools.  The  possibilities  of  standardization  were 
taken  up,  the  individual  characteristics  of  each  scliool  being  kept  care- 
fully in  mind.  For  it  was  realized  that  the  five  schools,  wisely  located 
in  different  sections  of  the  State,  varied  considerably  amonff  themselves 
in  their  history,  ideals  and  methods.  It  was  Agreed  to  Ik?  desirable  to 
preserve  and  encourage  these  individual  charncteristics  so  far  as  this 
might  be  done  without  interfering  with  the  plans  for  a  considerable 
degree  of  standardization  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  and  economy.  The 
board  elected  the  following  as  presidents  of  schools:  David  Felmley, 
A.B.,  LTi.D.,  L.H.D.,  Illinois  State  Normal  Fniversitv:  Henry  W.  Shry- 
ock,  Ph.B.,  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  T^niversity ;  John  W.  Cook, 
A.M.,  LL.D.,  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School;  Livingston  C. 
Ix)rd,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School;  Walter  P. 
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Morgan,  A.B.,  Western  Illinois  State  Normal  School.    Reports  of  each 
president  are  herewith  presented : 

ILLINOIS   STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

The  Illinois  State  Normal  University  is  in  session  48  weeks  of  the 
year,  providing  in  its  program  for  fall,  winter,  and  spring  terms  of 
twelve  weeks  each,  two  six-weeks  summer  terms,  and  also  a  mid-spring* 
term  of  six  weeks  paralleling  the  latter  half  of  the  regular  spring  term. 
Ill  its  organization  the  University  includes  four  schools:  1.  The 
Teachers  College,  which  educates  high-school  teachers,  principals^,  and 
superintendents.  2.  The  Normal  School,  which  prepares  teachers  for 
the  elementary  grades,  rui*al  schools,  and  also  special  teachers.  3.  ^Fhe 
University  High  School,  which  receives  most  students  coming  to  the  in- 
stitution with  township  scholarships,  and  provides  also  training  facilities 
for  students  of  the  Teachers  College.  Its  attendance  is  limited  to  230. 
4.  The  Elementary  Training  School,  consisting  of  eight  grades  and  a 
kindergarten  on  the  campus,  and  also  eight  grades  and  a  kindergarten  at 
the  Soldiers  Orphans  Home. 

The  high-water  mark  of  attendance  in  the  normal  department  and 
teachers  college  was  reached  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1916,  when  the 
enrollment  included  177  extra  students  in  the  mid-spring  term,  2,285 
in  the  first  summer  term,  559  in  the  second  summer  term,  831  in  the 
fall  term,  besides  677  in  extension  courses.  With  the  declaration  of  war 
in  April,  1917,  and  the  accompanying  appeals  to  young  men  to  enlist 
for  military  or  farm  service  the  attendance  fell  off  seriously.  This  drain 
has  continued.  Few  young  men  over  twenty-one  waited  for  regular 
induction ;  they  enlisted.  So  did  most  of  the  younger  men  over  eighteen. 
Young  women  were  attracted  by  the  appeals  for  Bed  Cross  workers,  for 
army  nurses,  for  clerks  in  the  government  departments,  or  to  fill  the 
places  of  teachers  throughout  the  State  who  had  heard  these  calls.  The 
average  attendance  for  the  year  was  23  per  cent  lower  than  the  year 
before. 

The  work  of  the  institution  has  pursued  its  regular  lines  except 
as  displaced  by  war  activities  in  which  students  engaged.  The  Red 
Cross  society  has  a  flourishing  branch,  in  which  almost  every  woman 
student  was  enlisted  for  one  or  more  hours  of  work  per  week.  A  roster 
of  the  soldier  students  was  kept  and  provision  was  made  for  regular 
rorrespondence  with  them,  and  for  keeping  them  in  touch  with  the 
institution  through  the  school  paper.  The  courses  in  Agriculture  and 
Manual  Training,  and  the  advanced  courses  in  Biology  and  Physical 
Science  in  which  the  students  were  mostly  men,  and  the  country-school 
division,  were  seriously  depleted.  In  other  classes  there  was  generally 
a  good  membership.  Two  of  the  faculty,  Mr.  "Verne  McDougle  and 
Mr.  Ralph  Linkins,  entered  the  United  States  Service.  The  professor 
of  History,  H.  A.  McGill,  resigned  in  January  to  engage  in  agriculture. 
His  place  was  not  filled.     The  customary  voluntary  student  activities 
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within  the  school  were  much  abridged.  The  annual  debates  with  Terre 
Haute  and  Oshkosh  normal  schools  were  discontinued;  the  Men's  De- 
bating Society,  the  Country  Life  Club,  the  students  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
German  Club,  and  the  Dramatic  Club  were  abandoned.  It  was  pos- 
sible, almost  at  the  close  of  the  year,  June  8,  after  long  and  repeated 
delays,  to  move  into  the  unfinished  dormitory  for  women.  Pell  Hall. 
Little  has  been  spent  upon  buildings  and  grounds  except  for  the  most 
necessary  repairs.  The  lower  end  of  the  campus  including  the  athletic 
field  has  been  converted  into  a  pasture.  The  remainder,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  help,  has  not  received  the  usual  attention.  Little  new  equip- 
ment has  been  purchased  except  books  and  maps.  The  ninety-acre  farm 
has  been  a  profitable  imdertaking.  The  gross  sales  have  exceeded 
$16,000,  with  a  net  cash  profit  of  $1,300  besides  a  large  inventory  in- 
crease in  stock  on  hand.  With  the  shrinkage  in  male  attendance  the 
instructional  value  of  this  arm  of  the  school  is  impaired.  Next  year 
the  farm  will  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  milk  supply  for  the  Soldiers' 
Orphans'  Home. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  make  liberal  provision  for  its 
educational  institutions.  Consequently,  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  ap- 
propriations have  increased  in  due  proportion  to  the  growth  of .  the 
schools,  and  the  complexity  of  education.  The  Fiftieth  General  As- 
sembly alloted  to  this  institution  for  maintenance  and  operation  the  same 
sum  as  was  appropriated  by  the  Forty-ninth.  It  was  rightly  expected 
that  the  war  would  check  growth,  but  there  was  no  adequate  provision 
for  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  paper,  chemicals,  and  other 
supplies  and  of  personal  service.  As  a  result  it  has  been  necessary  to 
exercise  severe  economy.  Many  of  its  employees  have  served  on  a  wage 
scale  far  below  that  obtaining  in  similar  institutions  and  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  State  Government.  The  staff  of  instruction  has  been  en- 
larged by  the  employment  of  six  elementary  teachers  for  the  Soldiers' 
Orphans'  Home.  Twenty  of  the  faculty  have  resigned  during  the  year, 
two  to  enter  Military  Service,  two  to  marry,  three  to  continue  their 
studies,  eleven  of  them  distinctly  because  better  paying  positions  were 
offered  elsewhere.  The  men  and  women  who  have  remained  have  been 
held  largely  by  loyalty  to  the  institution  and  at  much  personal  sacrifice. 
The  only  significant  change  in  the  program  of  studies  has  been  in  Home 
Economics  where  a  four-year  curriculum  has  been  arranged  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  The  institution  has 
loaned  to  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  one  of  its  instructors. 
Miss  Cora  I.  Davis,  to  serve  as  State  supervisor  in  this  field. 

David  Felmly,  President. 

SOUTHERN   STATE  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 

The  school  year  closing  June  19,  was,  in  some  respects,  a  trying  one. 
The  spring  term  1917,  saw  an  enrollment  in  the  normal  and  high  school 
departments  of  more  than  1,100.    Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  two 
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members  of  the  faculty  and  a  considerable  body  of  students  left  to  enter 
the  army.  Three  hundred  others  withdrew  about  the  same  time  to  take 
up  farm  work.  Between  commencement  day  and  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term  the  enlistments  drew  heavily  upon  the  personnel  of  our  student 
body.  For  the  fall  term  of  J.917,  only  701  were  enrolled  as  compared 
with  929  the  preceding  year.  The  falling  off  was  largely  among  the 
young  men,  but  there  was  considerable  loss  among  the  young  women. 
In  the  winter  term  the  enrollment  fell  to  688.  In  the  spring  term  there 
were  686  students.  The  mid-spring  term  added  162  so  that  there  was 
a  total  of  748,  as  compared  with  the  maximum  term  enrollment,  1,114 
of  the  preceding  year.  This  sudden  falling  off  in  registration  tended  to 
reduce  the  enthusiasm  of  the  entire  school.  Not  only  were  the  general 
numbers  reduced,  but  the  athletic  teams  were  cut  to  pieces,  although  a 
good  football  team  and  a  still  stronger  basket-ball  team  were  organized. 
The  orchestra  was  disbanded  because  nearly  all  the  members  withdrew. 
The  absence  of  the  usual  numbers  about  the  building  and  on  the  campus 
was  noted  and  all  of  these  things  had  a  tendency  to  depress  and  take 
the  life  out  of  the  school.  In  addition,  the  management  found  it  difficult 
at  first  to  adjust  itself  to  the  workings  of  the  new  Code.  The  old  system 
had  been  used  so  long  that  it  seemed  at  times  almost  impossible  to  meet 
the  requirements  from  the  Springfield  end  of  the  line.  Despite  all  of 
these  untoward  things  we  had,  in  the  main,  a  good  year.  The  very  sub- 
duing of  spirits  perhaps  tended  to  give  a  greater  seriousness  to  the 
student  body.  As  time  went  on  the  misunderstandings  and  maladjust- 
ments in  the  administrative  branch  of  the  school  lessened,  until  by  the 
end  of  the  year  friction  had  practically  disappeared,  and  students  and 
faculty  alike  began  to  feel  a  pride  in  the  fact  that  under  the  new  Code 
larger  opportunities  awaited  the  institution  and  a  new  dignity  attached 
to  the  normal  school  work  in  Illinois. 

The  baccalaurate  sermon  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Francis  W.  Shepard- 
son  before  an  appreciative  audience,  on  Sunday,  June  16 ;  the  commence- 
ment exercises  were  held  on  Wednesday,  June  19,  the  theme  of  com- 
mencement day  being  "Community  Singing.^^  Dr.  Lawrence  Erb,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois ;  Mrs.  W.  A.  Hinckle,  President,  Illinois  State 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  and  Hon.  L.  A.  Goddard,  delivered  short 
addresses;  and  a  fine  community  chorus,  with  Dr.  Erb  as  leader,  furn- 
ished the  music  for  the  occasion.  Thirty-two  (32)  students  were  gradu- 
ated from  the  academic  department,  ninety  (90)  from  the  normal 
courses  two  years  beyond  the  high  school,  and  the  baccalaureate  degree 
was  conferred  upon  four  (4)  candidates.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  say  that  the  year  closed  with  a  net  balance  of  $21,242,  not  including 
$12,636.93,  contingent,  fund  allotted  to  Anthony  Hall. 

Henry  W.  Shryock,  President 
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NORTHERN  STATK  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

The  attendance  last  year  was  materially  diminished  and  this  rend- 
ered possible  a  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  classes.  This^  in  tUm,  made 
certain  lines  of  work  a  possibility  that  were  previously  rather  difficult 
to  carry  out  in  desirable  details.  The  following  special  drives  were 
pushed  with  unusual  vigor.  It  would  seem  to  go  without  saying  that 
the  Normal  School  would  be  mainly  interested  in  pedagogical  studies 
and  their  application  to  the  practical  work  of  the  class  room  in  the  nor- 
mal department,  as  well,  in  the  practice  schools,  where  the  Normal  pupils 
are  busy  half  of  each  day  for  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-seven  weeks 
during  their  senior  year.  The  special  duties  that  employed  the  faculty 
meetings,  occurring  one  afternoon  of  each  week,  were:  (1.)  The 
methods  of  measuring  the  abilities  of  children  by  the  use  of  the  recent 
developments  along  that  line  and  the  results  obtained  by  the  application 
of  these  methods  to  the  children  in  the  practice  schools.  These  results 
were  extremely  beneficial  as  they  revealed  errors  in  grading  and  explained 
certain  phenomena  in  retardation.  (2.)  Studies  along  the  lines  of 
Dewey^s  discussions  of  interest  and  their  application  to  the  work  in  the 
classes  of  the  Normal  department. 

The  special  drives  in  the  classes  of  the  Normal  department  were 
connected  with  the  method  of  preparing  lessons,  to  the  end  of  securing 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  recitation.  This  objective 
was  realized  by  an  awakening  of  an  enthusiasm  in  the  matter  of  organi- 
zation of  the  subjects  of  study  into  logical  sequences,  so  that  single  reci- 
tations might  cover  the  advance  lessons  and  that  the  reviews  might  be 
so  linked  up  as  to  make  a  mastery  of  the  whole  subject  covered  in  the 
work  of  a  term  possible  largely  through  the  independent  work  of  the 
pupils.  This  special  study  was  taken  up  with  great  interest  by  the 
pupils  and  became  a  topic  of  conversation  among  them.  It  resulted  in 
a  large  reduction  of  the  amount  of  questioning  employed  by  the  teachers 
with  a  consequent  saving  of  time  and  a  corresponding  development  of 
independent  self -activity  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

The  later  drives  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows:  Their  work 
is  mainly  with  the  new  students  and  its  purpose  is  their  enlistment  in 
self-study  with  its  consequent  gain  in  mastery  of  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion. (1.)  Where  failures  in  recitation  occur  the  pupils  failing  present 
on  the  following  day  a  written  explanation  of  the  failure  and  suggestions 
as  to  how  similar  failures  may  be  prevented.  (2.)  Where  pupils  have 
been  unable  to  understand  some  portion  of  the  assigned  lesson  a  written 
explanation  of  their  inability  to  understand  it  is  presented  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  This  is  to  include  a  statement  of  the  need  of  the  teacher^s 
assistance  and  the  character  of  this  assistance.  (3.)  Where  exception- 
ally excellent  recitations  are  made  an  explanation  of  the  method  em- 
ployed is  presented  in  order  that  the  class  may  have  the  advantage  of 
understanding  the  pedagogical  significance  of  the  method.     One  of  the 
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ends  to  be  realized  by  these  discussions  is  the  awakening  and  maintaining 
of  the  warmest  possible  interest  in  all  classes  in  genuine  professional 
studies.  Every  normal  school  teacher  is  familiar  with  the  diflScuIty 
encountered  in  attempting  to  secure  intelligent  and  persistent  peda- 
gogical studies  in  every  class  as  well  as  in  the  classes  usually  denominated 
*^education/' 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  a  careful  physical 
examination  of  the  student  body  was  undertaken  by  the  physicians  of 
the  city.  It  resulted  in  some  remarkable  discoveries  of  the  existence  of 
unsuspected  physical  deficiencies  and  set  going  eflScient  means  for  their 
correction.  This  was  conducted  without  expense  to  the  school  and  was 
under  the  management  of  the  head  of  the  department  of  biology. 

One  of  our  faculty  takes  upon  himself  the  burden  of  locating  our 
alumni  and  undergraduates.  This  he  does  for  a  small  additional  com- 
pensation which  is  included  in  his  salary,  however.  Within  the  last  year 
he  has  located  more  than  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  these  students. 
He  not  only  finds  places  for  the  senior  class,  but  he  keeps  run  of  others 
who  have  made  notable  successes  and  helps  them  to  better  places.  If  an 
occasional  misfit  occurs,  he  endeavors  to  adjust  the  matter  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned. 

John  W.  Cook,  President. 

EASTERN   STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

This  school  has  put  the  greater  part  of  its  energies  into  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  ends  for  which  it  is  established.  The  faculty  and 
student  body  have  invested  liberally  in  War  Stamps  and  Liberty  Bonds 
and  given  generously  to  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, but  these  causes  have  not  been  presented  often  nor  have  they  been 
kept  long  before  those  investing  and  giving.  Students  and  teachers  have 
also  helped  in  preparing  surgical  dressings  and  in  knitting.  While 
thoroughness  and  care  have  characterized  the  work  of  the  school  in  gen- 
eral, perhaps,  aside  from  the  constant  desire  to  improve  teaching  skill, 
more  effort  has  been  made  to  improve  oral  and  written  English  than  in 
any  other  subject.  A  "revival*^  campaign  in  this  direction  covering  a 
period  of  a  number  of  days  was  conducted  and  its  effects  are  still  notice- 
able. 

The  great  need  of  skilled  teachers  is  felt  everywhere.  Much  has 
been  done  to  improve  school  organization.  Conditions  favorable  to 
health  and  comfort  have  been  studied  and  improved.  The  subjects  of 
instruction,  "what  knowledge  is  worth  most,^'  and  other  things  pertain- 
ing to  school  organization  have  received  careful  attention,  all  to  the 
betterment  of  the  schools.  But  all  these  are  but  preparatory  to  the 
work  of  instruction,  the  real  work  of  the  institution.  The  improvement 
in  school  organization  is  comparatively  easy,  and  such  improvement  is 
easily  seen.    But  improvement  in  instruction  is  not  so  easy  and  is  not  so 
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easily  seen,  nor  is  sufficiently  high  value  placed  upon  good  instruction 
by  the  public  nor  even  by  many  immediately  charged  with  school  super- 
vision. Often  it  seems  that  school  officers  and  school  superintendents 
take  pride  only  in  buildings  and  other  things  which  are  a  part  of  school 
organization.  The  great  work  of  the  normal  school  is,  of  course,  to  make 
good  workmen  of  its  students,  craftsmen  with  high  standards  of  skill  in 
the  work  of  instruction. 

"Skill  in  teaching  must  be  measured  largely  by  the  degree  to  which 
generalizing  attitudes  are  inculcated,  and  teachers  may  be  rather  success- 
fully classified  as  good  or  poor  teachers  according  as  this  purpose  is  or 
is  not  prominent  in  their  work.  Teachers  who  are  especially  skillful  in 
this  important  way,  and  keep  before  them  more  or  less  consciously  this 
goal  of  instruction,  are  the  teachers  whom  the  student  remembers  in 
later  years  with  a  feeling  of  everlasting  gratitude/^ 

L.  C.  Lord,  President, 

WESTERN  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

Ihiring  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1917,  efforts  were  devoted  rather 
persistently  to  three  principal  undertakings.  These  were:  first,  the 
vigorous  pursuit  of  all  courses  and  curriculums  offered  to  students  in 
residence;  second,  the  invasion  of  as  much  of  the  district  which  sur- 
rounds the  institution  as  the  time  of  the  faculty  and  the  finances  of  the 
school  would  permit  for  the  purpose  of  doing  extension  work  by  con- 
ducting the  same  kind  of  classes  with  the  teachers  who  were  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  as  with  the  students  at  Macomb ;  and  third,  the  work 
of  completing  and  furnishing  the  new  school  of  arts  building  in  which 
are  now  housed  the  three  departments,  manual  training,  drawing  and 
design,  and  household  arts  and  domestic  science. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  undertaking  an  average  of  four  definite  and 
carefully  planned  recitations  was  maintained  daily  with  each  of  about 
500  students  during  nine  months  of  the  year  and  with  about  600  students 
during  the  summer  term  of  six  weeks.  In  order  to  prepare  as  many 
of  these  students  as  possible  in  actual  school  room  practices  an  ele- 
mentary school  with  eight  grades  and  twenty  or  more  pupils  in  each 
grade  was  conducted  throughout  the  school  year  for  the  purpose  of 
observation  and  teaching.  Besides,  those  students  who  were  preparing 
to  teach  in  high  schools  had  these  same  opportunities  with  high  school 
classes.  The  students  who  were  to  graduate  under  the  rural  school  curri- 
culum were  sent  to  some  of  the  best  ruml  schools  in  the  militarv  tract 
for  several  weeks  to  assist  the  teachers  in  charge  and  become  familiar 
with  rural  school  work.  During  the  year,  seventy  were  graduated  from 
the  general  curriculums  offered,  not  including  the  four  year  high  school 
curriculum.  Besides  these,  nine  finished  one  of  the  special  currioulums 
in  drawing,  history,  English,  household  arts,  library  economy,  mathe- 
matics, physics,  physical  education,  primary  work,  or  manual  training. 
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which  tlie  school  offers  while  one  finished  the  four  year  college  curri- 
culum. 

The  second  undertaking  permitted  652  teachers  to  pursue  normal 
school  courses  and  remain  as  teachers  of  the  puhlic  schools  and  thus  do 
a  patriotic  service  by  operating  the  schools  and  at  the  same  time^  a  pro- 
fessional service  by  preparing  to  be  better  teachers.  These  teachers  were 
taught  in  twenty-five  centers  from  Kock  Island  to  Jersey ville  and  from 
Quincy  to  Kewanee. 

The  third  undertaking  has  added  a  beautiful  building  to  the  sdiool 
plant  and  furnished  it  at  a  cost  of  $135^000.  This  gives  adequate 
quarters  for  all  the  manual  arts  as  usually  conducted  by  a  normal  school. 
In  addition  it  contains  a  cafeteria  which  is  fully  equipped^  a  large  art 
room  into  which  the  school  may  collect  pictures,  paintings^  statuary 
and  museum  material,  also  a  model,  five  room,  practice  apartment  fully 
furnished,  a  lecture  room  and  offices.  It  is  connected  with  the  main 
building  by  a  closed  passageway  which  is  comfortably  lighted  and 
heated.  This  structure,  the  main  building  which  cost  over  $400,000, 
the  dormitory  valued  at  $85,000,  and  the  heating  plant  which  cost  about 
$20,000,  constitute  the  plant  as  it  now  stands.  The  heating  plant  is 
beginning  to  need  considerable  repair  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
adequate  since  the  school  of  arts  has  been  added. 

Many  minor  things  were  undertaken  by  the  school  with  greater  or 
less  success  but  the  three  directions  in  which  the  school  spent  most  of 
its  energy  are  indicated  above.  The  school  felt  the  influence  of  the  war 
both  in  spirit  and  attendance.  The  patriotism  of  the  students  is  shown 
in  the  service  flag  which  had  136  stars  including  one  gold  one  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year. 

Walter  P.  Morgan,  President, 

SUMMARY 

These  reports  indicate  the  varied  interests  of  the  Department  of 
Registration  and  Education  and  yet  show  how  the  thought  of  education 
is  the  dominant  one  in  it.  Whether  its  funds,  aggregating  for  the 
biennium  $2,164,608,  have  been  used  for  regulating  professional  and 
occupational  education  or  for  the  training  of  teachers  or  for  scientific 
and  investigational  work,  it  is  believed  that  they  have  been  expended 
wisely  and  with  great  benefit  to  the  commonwealth. 
Bespectfully  submitted, 

Francis  W.  Shepardson,  Director. 
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I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  report  of  this  Department  for 
the  biennial  period  ending  September  30,  1918.  For  the  purpose  of 
clarity  I  have  covered  these  operations  under  four  general  heads: 

First.     Military  Organizations. 

Second.     Financial  Statement. 

Third.     Selective  Service. 

Fourth.     Forces  furnished  by  Illinois  in  present  war. 

The  organizations  of  Illinois  National  Guard  mobilized  at  Spring- 
field and  mustered  into  Federal  service  for  Mexican  border  duty  prior 
to  the  date  of  this  report  were  relieved  by  the  Federal  Government, 
mustered  out  of  the  Federal  service  and  regained  their  State  status  as 
follows : 

Date. 

1st  Infantry   (except  Supply  Co.  and  1  detachment) Oct. 

Supply   Co Oct. 

Detachment — Co.  I,  1  oflficer Oct. 

2d  Infantry  (except  Supply  Co.  and  2  detachments) Oct. 

Supply  Co Nov. 

1   Detachment — Field  and  Staff Sept. 

1   Detachment — Supply  Co Nov. 

Sd  Infantry   (except  8  detachments) Feb. 

Detachment — Co.  C,  1  en.  man liar. 

Detachment — Co.  L.  1  en.  man Mar. 

Detachment — Co.  M,  1  en.  man Mar. 

4th  Infantry  (except  8  detachments) Mar. 

Detachment — staff  oflficer Feb. 

Detachment — 4  N.  C.  O.  and  4  en.  men Feb. 

Detachment — 3   en.   men Feb. 

Detachment — Co.  A,  1  en.  man Mar. 

Detachment — Co.  C  and  K.  2  officers Mar. 

Detachment — Co.  H,  1  en.  man Mar. 

Detachment — Co.  B,  1  en.  man Apr. 

Medical  Corps — 1  en.  man Mar. 

7th  Infantry  (except  Det.  Co.  M) Jan. 

Detachment     Mar. 

8th  Infantry  (except  2  detachments)  : 

Detachment — Co.  H,   1  en.  man Mar. 

Detachment — Co.  I.  1  en.  man Nov. 

Ist  Cavalry  (except  1  detachment) Nov. 

Detachment — M.  G.  Troop,  1  en.  man Mar. 

Ist  Field  Artillery: 

Re^mental  Hqs.  F.  ft  S Oct. 

Hqs.  Co Oct. 

Supply  Co Oct. 

Sanitary  Detachment   Oct. 

Battery  A    Oct. 

Battery  B Oct. 

Battery  C Oct. 

Battery  D Oct. 

( 1  detachment.  Battery  D) Nov. 

Battery  E    Oct. 

( 1  detachment,  Battery  E) Dec, 

Battery  F    Sept. 

Field  Hospital  No.   1 Oct. 

Field  Hospital  No.  2 Nov. 

Company  A.   Sigrnal  Corps Jan. 

Enj^ineer  Corps   Nov. 

The   above   organizations   included   all   of   the   Illinois   National 
Guard  at  that  time,  except  the  5th  and  6th  Infantry  Regiments  and 
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the  Illinois  Naval  Battalion.  The  5th  and  6th  Eegiments  of  Infantry 
entered  upon  a  tour  of  instruction  at  Springfield  at  a  mobilization 
camp  at  the  State  Fair  grounds.  Immediately  following  the  departure 
of  the  remainder  of  the  troops  for  the  Mexican  border,  the  Illinois 
Naval  Battalion  entered  upon  their  usual  instructional  cruise. 

Following  the  muster  out  of  the   Federal   service  of   the    above 
organizations  began  the  work  of  recruitment  of  the  National   Gaard 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  3,  1916,  conunonlj 
known  as  the  "National  Defense  Act,"  which  Act  had  in  the  interim 
become  effective.    The  War  Department  held  that  the  oath  of  enlistment 
contained  in  the  Militarv  and  Naval  Code  of  Illinois,  which  oath  had 
been  taken  by  the  Illinois  organizations  which  had  been  called  into  the 
Mexican  border  service  as  well  as  those  remaining  within  the  State,  was 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  indicated  Act  of  June  3, 
1916.    As  the  taking  of  this  new  oath  was  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
men  and  as  its  term  of  service  was  not  co-incident  with  the  term  of 
oath  already  taken,  the  few  months  following  the  return  from   the 
border  were  strenuous  ones  in  the  matter  of  recruiting  and  augmenta- 
tion of  our  military  strength.     This  work  was  also  rendered  the  more 
difficult  by  the  application  of  the  War  Department  'T)ependent  Relative 
Order''  which  in  effect  provided  that  where  any  man  in  the  National 
Ouard  had  a  mother,  wife  or  child  dependent  upon  him  to  the  extent 
that  if  he  were  called  into  Federal  service  his  dependents  would  be 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  appropriation  for  maintenance 
should  be  immediately  discharged  whether  the  soldier  desired  discharge 
or  not.    This  seriously  affected  a  great  many  men  who  desired  to  remain 
in  the  National  Guard  but  under  this  ruling  were  automatically  dis- 
charged.   Notwithstanding  these  difficulties  of  reconstruction  and  read- 
justment the  work  of  recruiting  went  forward  with  surprising  success. 
Not  only  was  this  true  with  reference  to  existing  organizations,  but,  at 
the  request  of  the  War  Department,  Illinois  undertook  the  creation  of 
new  and  additional  military  units. 

During  this  period  of  reconstruction  the  situation  over  seas  was 
such  that  it  was  obvious  that  our  troops  must  again  be  called  into 
Federal  service  as  part  of  the  great  American  Army.  The  TTnited 
States  declared  war  on  Germany  April  6,  1917.  Even  prior  to  this  date 
some  of  our  National  Guard  units  had  been  called  by  the  President 
through  the  Governor,  into  the  Federal  service  under  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  June  3,  1916,  and  were  assigned  to  duty  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  guard  important  transportation  ways,  munition  depots  and 
arsenals  in  Illinois  and  surrounding  states.  The  organizations  thus 
called  were  as  follows: 

Date, 
let  Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Joseph  B.  Sanborn  (excei>t 

Supply  Co.,  Dental  Corps  and  Cos.  D,  E.  and  O) Apr.      4.  1917 

Supply  Co Mar.   2«,  1917 

Companies  D.  E  and  G ■ Apr.      6.  1917 

Dental  Corps    Aug.     4,  1917 
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Date. 
5th  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  Prank  S.  Wood: 

M.   O.   Co.  and  Co.  P Apr.  13.  1917 

Company  D Apr.  14,  1917 

Hqs.     Co Apr.  16.   1917 

Co.    B     Apr.  16.   1917 

Companies  I  and  M Apr.  17,  1917 

Company  E     Apr.  19,  1917 

Company  L     Apr.  22,  1917 

Company  K     Apr.  24.  1917 

Supply    Co May  15.  1917 

San.   Det.,  Companies  A.  G  and  H May  19,  1917 

6tli  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  Charles  G.  Davis: 

Sanitary  Detachment Apr.  5,  1917 

Company  A     Apr.  11.  1917 

Companies  B,  P,  G.  and  H Apr.  10.  1517 

M.  G.  Co.,  Companies  B,  C,  D,  and  L Apr.  21.  1917 

Company  K Apr.  22.  1917 

H^qs.  Supply  Co.,  and  Companies  I  and  M Apr.  23.  1917 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  date  of  muster  into  Federal 

service  of  the  remaining  organizations  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard : 

Date. 

2d  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  John  J.  Garrity Augr.  8,  1917 

3d  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  Charles  H.  Green: 

Field   and   Staff July  28,  1917 

-Supply  Co.,  and  Sanitary  detachment.  M.  G.  Co..  Companies  B,  C,  D, 

and  E,  K.  and  M July  80,  1917 

Companies  G.  H,  I,  and  L July  81,  1917 

Companies  A,  and  F Aug.  1,  1917 

Headquarters   Co Ang.  6,  1917 

4th  Infantry,  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  B.  P.  Clayton : 

Headquarters  Co.,  and  Sanitary  Detachment Aug.  1,  1917 

Company  H    July  28.  1917 

Companies  C,  D,  and  G July  80.  1917 

M.   G.  Co July  31,  1917 

Companies  A  and  K Aug.  2.  1917 

Company  I    Aug.  3,  1917 

Company  E   Augr.  4.  1917 

Supply   Co Aug.  5.  1917 

Companies  B.  and  M Au^.  7,  1917 

Company  F Aur.  8.  1917 

Company  L Aujf.  11.  1917 

7th  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  Daniel  Moriarity Aug.  3.  1917 

8th  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  Franklin  A.  Denlson: 

Company  L July  29.  1917 

Hns.  M.  G.,  Sanitary  Detachment,  Supply  Co.,  Companies  A.  B.  C,  D, 

E.  F,  G.  H Augr.  3.  1917 

Company  M    Auf?.  5.  1917 

Companies  I,  and  K Aug.  11.  1917 

1st  Field  Artillery,  commanded  by  Col.  Henry  J.  ReiUy July  20.  1917 

2d  Field  Artillery,  commanded  by  Col.  Milton  J.  Foreman Aug:.  10.  1917 

3d  Field  Artillery,  commanded  by  Col.  Gordon  Strongr.  Battery  A .Augr.  4.  1917 

Hqs..  Sanitary  Detachment,  Supply  and  Batteries  B,  and  C ,Aug.  7,  1917 

Batteries  D.  E,  and  F. .  ^. Augr.  9.  1917 

Field  Hospital  No.  1,  commanded  by  Major  Wm.  J.  Swift Aug.  1,  1917 

No.  2.  commanded  by  Major  G.  M.  Blech Aug.  3,  1917 

No.  3,  commanded  by  Malor  Frederick  O.  BVederickson Aug.  3.  1917 

No.  4.  commanded  by  Major  Joseph  McKinley Aug.  3.  1917 

Ambulance  Companies: 

No.  1.  commanded  by  Major  Geo.  U.  Lipschulch Aug.  6.  1917 

No.  2,  commanded  by  Ist  Lt  Henry  C.  Johannes Aug.  9.  1917 

No.  3.  commanded  by  1st  lit  Charles  S.  Kubik Aug.  10.  1917 

No.  4  .commanded  by  1st  Lt  Geo.  F.  Johnston '. Aug.  10.  1917 

Signal  Corps,  commanded  by  Captain  Alvin  H.  McNeal Aug.  1.  1917 

1st  Hegiment.  Engineers,  commanded  by  Col.  Henry  A.  Allen,  Com- 
pany A June  20.  lJn7 

S«n.  Detachment.  Companies  C,  D,  an4  F Auar.  7.  1917 

Staff  Company  B  and  £ Aug.  8.  1917 

With  the  declaration  of  war  the  organization  of  additional  unite 
referred  to  above  was  pushed  with  the  utmost  expedition  and  there  were 
organized  an  entire  regiment  of  Field  Artillery  (3d  Field  Artillery),  a 
regiment  of  Engineers  (less  one  company  already  organized),  two  Field 
Hospital  Companies  and  four  Ambulance  Companies.  The  War  De- 
partment having  advised  the  Governor  that  no  cavalry  regiments  would 
be  taken  into  Federal  service  from  the  States,  the  First  Regiment,  Illi- 
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nois  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Foreman  was  transformed  almost 
over-night  from  a  cavalry  to  an  artillery  regiment. 

The  tabulation  below  shows  the  strength  of  the  National  Guard 
units  organized  and  recognized  by  the  Militia  Bureau  as  of,  and  prior 
to  June  30,  1917.  The  designation  'TJ.  S.'^  or  "State''  opposite  each 
will  advise  as  to  those  organizations  which  on  June  30  had  already  been 
called  into  Federal  service  and  which  were  yet  in  the  State  service  but 
subject  to  Federal  call: 


1st  Infantry  . 
2d  Infantry  . 
3d  Infantry  . 
4th  Infantry 
5th  Infantry 
6th  Infantry 
7th  Infantry 
8th  Infantry 
1st  F.  A.  ... 

2d  F.  A.  

3d  F.  A 

Ensrineers     . . . 
Sigrnal    Corps 
Ist  Field  Hos. 
2d   Field   Hos. 


EnUsted 

Officers. 

Men. 

51 

2,013 

u.  s. 

48 

1.369 

State 

47 

870 

State 

43 

967 

State 

47 

1,791 

U.  S. 

47 

1.639 

U.  S. 

46 

1,105 

StAte 

50 

1,936 

State 

31 

1.848 

State 

29 

1,290 

State 

8 

667 

State 

1 

564 

State 

2 

75 

State 

6 

98 

State 

3 

75 

State 

Tlie  tabulation  immediately  below  shows  the  organizations  created 
subsequent  to  June  30,  1917,  and  recognized  by  the  Federal  Government 
subsequent  to  said  date: 


Enlisted 

Officers. 

Men, 

28 

1.036 

31 

S62 

10 

160 

10 

448 

3d   Field  ArtlUery.      (Aug.   4   to  Aug.   9 

Regt.  of  Engineers   (less  one  Company).      (Aug.  7-8) 

Field  Hospitals  No.  8  and  4.     (Aug.   3) 

Ambulance  Companies  1,  2,  3  and  4.     (Aug.  6 — Aug.  11) 

The  organizations  shown  in  both  the  above  tabulations  were  drafted 
into  the  Federal  service  by  proclamation  of  the  President  on  August  5^ 
1917,  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Congress  of  June  3,  1916. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  gain  by  recruitment  of  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  National  Guard  during  the  period  of  June  30,  1917,  and 
August  5,  1917: 

1st    Infantry    

2d    Infantry    

3d    Infantry    

4th   Infantry    

5th   Infantry    

7th   Infantry    

1st  P.   A 

2d  F.  A 

3d  P.  A 

Engineers     

Signal  Corps   

Field  Hospitals  1,  2,  8,  and  4 

Ambulance  Companies  1,  2,   8,  and  4 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  strength  of  the  National  Guard 
units  drafted  into  service  of  the  United  States  August  5,  1917 : 


1st  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  Joseph  B.  Sanborn... 

2d  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  John  J.  Oarrlty 

3d  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  Chas.  H.  Green 

4th  Infantry,  commanded  by  Lt  Col.  E.  P.  CJlayton 

5th  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  Frank  S.  Wood 

6th  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  Charles  G.  Davis 

7th  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  Daniel  Morlarlty 

8th  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  Franklin  A.  Denlson 


Bnlisted 

Officers. 

Men. 

3 

6 

99 

9 

767 

12 

624 

3 

11 

594 

5 

12 

20 

359 

30 

29$ 

1 

10 

146 

10 

448 

Nationa 

1  Guard 

1917: 

• 

Knllsted 

Officers. 

Men. 

54 

1,990 

54 

1.468 

56 

1.637 

65 

1.591 

50 

1.627 

47 

1.466 

57 

1.699 

42 

1.40& 
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Enlisted 

Officers. 

Men. 

36 

1.206 

41 

1.266 

28 

1.026 

31 

862 

3 

75 

1 

1  „. 

31» 

l8t  Field  Artillery,  commanded  by  Col.  Henry  J.  Reilly 

2d  Field  Artillery,  commanded  by  Col.  Milton  J.  Foreman 

3d  Field  Artillery,  commanded  by  Col.  Gordon  Strong 

Engflneer   Re^ment.  commanded  by  Col.  Henry  A.  Allen 

Signal    Corps,  commanded  by  Captain  Alvln   H.  McNeal 

Field  Hospital: 

No.   1   commanded  by  Major  Wm.  J.  Swift     

No.    2  commanded  by  Major  Qustavus  M.  Blech 

No.   3   commanded  by  Major  Frederick  O.  Frederlckson .... 

No.    4   commanded  by  Major   James  J.    McKinley 

Ambulance   Companies : 

No.   1   commanded  by    Major    George    U.    Lipschulch 1 

No.   2  commanded  by  1st  Lt.    Henry    C.    Johannes I         ,„  .^. 

No.    3   commanded  by  1st  Lt.    Chas.    S.    Kubik \.f         ^"  **" 

No.   4  commanded  by  1st  Lt.    Geo.    F.    Johnston J 

In  addition  to  the  units  set  forth  above  there  were  called  into  the 
Federal  service  from  the  recognized  Administrative  Staff  corps  seven 
officers  and  fiftv-four  men. 

All  of  the  above  were  mobilized  bv  the  Federal  Government  at 
Camp  Logan,  Houston,  Texas,  constituted  the  33d  Division  and  placed 
under  command  of  Major  General  George  Bell,  Jr. 

Many  changes  in  organization  identity  and  arm  of  service  were 
made  in  tJiis  33d  Division  by  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  the  or- 
ganizational plan  laid  down  by  the  War  Department  for  service  over  seas. 
The  following  tabulation  shows  the  former  State  Units  and  their  re- 
organization or  assignment: 

Former   State   Unit.  I  Reorganization  or  assignment.      Division. 

1st     Inf.    Brig.     Hqs 66lh    Inf.    Brig.    Hqs 33d 

2d    Inf.    Brig.    Hqs 65th    Inf.    Brig.    Hqs 33d 

1st    Inf 131st    Inf 33d 

2d   Inf 132d    Inf 33d 

3d    Inf.    I29th   Inf 33d 

4th    Inf 130th    Inf 33d 

5th  Infantry : 

Hqs.    Co.    less    band 129th    Inf 33d 

Supply    Co 130th    Inf 33d 

Co.    A    108    Ammunition   Tr 33d 

Cos.  B  and  H 108  Hq.  and  M.  P 33d 

Cos.  C,  D  and  L. 124th  M.  G.  Bn 33d 

Cos.  E.  I  and  K 122d  M.  G.  Bn 33d 

Cos.  P  and  G  and  M.  G 123d   M.    G.    Bn ^. .  33d 

Co.   M    108th    Eng.    Tr 33d 

Band    304th    Cav 33d 

6th  Infantry: 

Less    M.    G.    Co 123d    F.    A 33d 

M.   G.   Co 108th   T.   M.    Btry 33d 

7th   Infantry: 

M.   G.    Co 122d    M.    G.    Bn 33d 

Cos.  A,  B.  C,  D  and  F 1 08th    Amm.    Tr 33d 

Cos.  G,  H,  I,  K,  L.  and  M 108th    Supply   Tr 33d 

Hqs.   Co.  less  band 1 32d    Inf.    33d 

Sup.    Co 131st    Inf 33d 

Band     305th  Cav 33d 

Ist    P.    A 149th    F.    A 42d 

2d   F.   A 122d   F.   A 33d 

3d   F.   A 124th    F.    A 33d 

Co.    A,    Signal    Corps 108th    F.    S.    Bn 33d 

Ist  Engineers    108th    Engineers    33d 

Field   Hospitals.   Nos.  1,   2,  3  and  4,  and 
Ambulance    Companies    Nos.     1,     2.     3 

and    4    108th    Ran.    Tr 33d 

8th    Inf.     (Col. ) 370th    Infantry    93d 

This  entire  Illinois  Division  is  now  over  seas  and  in  a  most  splendid 
manner  officers  and  men  have  upheld  and  gloriously  added  to  the  laurels 
of  the  soldiery  of  Illinois. 

—40  A  C 
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Simultaneously  with  the  call  to  service  of  our  land  forces,  the 
Naval  Battalion  of  Illinois,  commanded  by  Captain  Edw.  A.  Evers,  was 
called  into  Federal  service  as  of  date  April  6,  1917. 

OlBBoers,  40 ;  enlisted  men,  814. 

At  the  time  it  became  apparent  that  all  of  the  Military  and  Naval 
forces  of  the  State  would  shortly  be  called  into  Federal  service  for  over 
seas  duty,  and  thus  the  State  left  without  military  force  for  the  purpo«»e 
of  preserving  that  equilibrium  of  law  and  order  so  essential  not  only  to 
the  peace  of  the  State  but  to  co-operate  to  a  full  measure  witli  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Governor  very  wisely  turned  his  attention 
to  this  situation,  seeing  the  necessity  of  immediate  action.  Tlie  result 
was  the  prompt  creation  of  three  infantry  regiments  of  National  Guard 
for  service  in  the  State. 

The  9th  Begiment,  Illinois  Infantry,  National  Guard,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Claude  E.  Ryman,  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  State 
June  26,  1917. 

The  10th  Regiment,  Illinois  Infantry,  National  Guard,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Oscar  P.  Yeager,  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  State 
July  21,  1917. 

The  11th  Regiment,  Illinois  Infantry,  National  Guard,  commanded 
by  Colonel  James  E.  Stuart,  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  State 
July  24,  1917. 

By  order  of  the  Governor,  Brigadier  General  Frank  S.  Dickson,  The 
Adjutant  General,  assumed  command  of  this  Infantry  Brigade. 

In  order  to  equip,  maintain  and  meet  the  general  military  needs 
the  General  Assembly  very  promptly  and  patriotically  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $750,000  to  meet  the  emergency  military  necessities.  These 
three  regiments  were  created  in  almost  an  unbelievable  short  space  of 
time  and  brought  into  State  camp  at  Springfield  for  a  prolonged  period 
of  intensive  training.  I  feel  in  passing  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  this 
action  Illinois  led  every  other  state  in  the  Union  in  organizing,  equipping 
and  training  a  military  force  for  service  within  her  borders. 

There  was  also  evolved  an  emergency  military  policy  which  contem- 
plated the  organization  by  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Coun- 
cil of  Defense,  functioning  through  its  Military  Committee,  consisting 
of  Honorable  John  G.  Oglesby,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Honorable  David 
E.  Shanahan,  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Doctor  Frank  Billings,  of  the 
Volunteer  Training  Units,  throughout  the  State.  These  were  organized 
and  under  the  rules  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  equipped  themselves 
with  the  uniform  prescribed  by  the  State  Council.  In  addition  the 
Fiftieth  General  Assembly  passed  an  Act,  approved  by  the  Grovernar 
June  25,  1917,.  providing  for  the  organization  of  the  Reserve  Militia 
from  the  unorganized  militia  of  the  State.  Under  this  Act  the  Governor 
could  by  proclamation  call  for  volunteers.  (I  refer  only  to  this  Act,  as 
the  Act  in  its  entirety  is  contained  in  Session  Laws  of  the  Fiftieth 
General  Assembly.)    Under  this  Statute  the  Governor  issued  two  procla- 
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matious;  one  of  date,  19th  day  of  September,  1917,  calling  for  six 
thousand  volunteers;  the  second  proclamation  under  date  of  4:th  day  of 
March,  1918,  calling  for  eleven  thousand  additional  volunteers.  The 
Governor  further  directed  the  Adjutant  General  to  organize  these  units 
in  line  with  the  Table  of  Organization  prescribed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  the  militia  (Peace,  1914)  and  further  that  in  the  organization 
and  acceptance  of  the  imits,  preference  would  be  given  to  such  volunteer 
training  units  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  as  might  be  tendered  to 
The  Adjutant  General  by  the  State  Council  of  Defense.  As  a  result  of 
this  policy  there  was  mustered  into  the  Illinois  Reserve  Militia  the  fol- 
lowing units : 

EnUsted 

Date.  Officers.  Men. 
1st    Regrlment,    commanded    by    Col.    LeRoy    T. 

Steward*    Oct.  81.  1917  50  852 

2d  Regrlment,  commanded  by  Col.  Jos.  C.  Wilson  Oct.  31,  1917  52  865 

3d  Regrlment,  commanded  by  CoL  A.  L.  Bolte..Oct  31,  1917  51  778 

4th  Regrlment,  commanded  by  Col.  E.  H.  SwltzerOct,  31,  1917  47  784 
5th  Regiment,   commanded   by   CoL   Charles   P. 

Summers    May  6,  1918  43  765 

6th  Reslment,  commanded  by  Col.  Franc  BacoQMay  6,  1918  40  607 

7  th  Regiment,  commanded  by  Major  Hal  Smith  Aug.  6,  1918  20  847 
8th  Regiment,  D.  O.,  commanded  by  Col.  J.  E. 

CaldweU    July  22,1918  42  744 

Ist    Separate    Battalion,    commanded    by    Major 

John  R.   MarshaU Oct.  31.  1917  16  297 

38  Separate  Companies,  D.  O Oct  4.  1918  

Nov.  9.   1918  114  2.470 

*  CoL  LeRoy  T.  Steward  promoted  to  Brigadier  General,  commanding  1st 
Brigade,  succeeded  by  CoL  Wm.  N.  Pelouse. 

The  First  Brigade,  Illinois  Reserve  Militia,  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  Regi- 
ments and  Depot  Organizations  in  Cook  County,  is  commanded  by 
Brigadier  General  LeRoy  T.  Steward. 

The  Second  Brigade,  Illinois  Reserve  Militia,  5th,  6th,  7th  Regi- 
ments and  Depot  Organizations  outside  of  Cook  County  is  commanded 
by  Brigadier  General  Frank  P.  Wells. 

The  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  sacrifice  and  the  degree  of  military 
eflSciency  attained  by  the  organizations,  9th,  10th  and  11th  Infantry, 
Illinois  National  Guard,  and  the  Reserve  Militia  regiments  and  Depot 
Organizations,  is  worthy  of  special  commendation  and  a  measure  of 
praise  of  which  the  character  of  this  report  precludes  other  than  mere 
mention. 

During  the  present  year  two  organizations  of  the  9th  Infantry  went 
on  a  tour  of  instruction,  September  24  to  September  27;  the  11th  In- 
fantry September  13  to  September  17;  the  10th  Infantry  engaged  in  a 
practice  march  as  follows: 

1st  Battalion  September  16  to  18. 

2d  Battalion  September  16  to  19. 

3d  Battalion  September  17  to  20. 

TROOPS  ORDERED  TO  ACTIVE  DUTY 

CTCLO^TB  DUTY 

MaJ.  Wm.  Klauser,  4th  Inf.  Comdff.,  Mattoon,  May  26  to  June  17,  1917. 
M.  a.  Co.,  4th  Inf.,  Mattoon,  May  26  to  June  16,  1917. 
Co.  M,  4th  Inf.,  Mattoon,  May  26  to  June  15.  1917. 
Co.  O,  4th  Inf.,  Mattoon,  May  26  to  June  15,  1917. 
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Co.  D,  4th  Inf..  Charleston,  May  26  to  June  13,  1917. 
Co.  H,  4th  Inf.,  Charleston,  May  26  to  June  15,  1917. 
Co.  C,  4th  Inf.,  Mattoon.  May  27  to  June  16,  1917. 
Co.  A,  4th  Inf.,  Charleston,  May  27  to  June  15.  1917. 

RIOT   DUTY 

Lit.  Col.  E.  P.  Clayton,  4th  Inf.  Comdg.,  East  St.  Louis.  May  29  to  June   10,    1917. 

Co.  B,  4th  Inf.,  East  St.  Louis,  May  29  to  June  10,  1917. 

Co.  E,  4th  Inf.,  East  St.  Louis,  May  29  to  June  5,  1917. 

Co.  F.  4th  Inf.,  East  St.  Louis.  May  29  to  June  21,  1917. 

Co.  L,  4th  Inf.,  East  St.  Louis,  May  29  to  June  5,  1917. 

Co.  I.  4th  Inf.,  East  St.  Louis,  May  29  to  June  4.  1917. 

Troop  D.  1st  Cavalry,  East  St.  Louis.  May  29  to  June  10.  1917. 

Co.  H,  3d  Inf.,  Rockford,  111.,  June  7  to  June  10,  1917. 

Co.  K.  3d  Inf..  Rockford,  III.,  June  7  to  June  10,  1917. 

Col.  S.  O.  Tripp,  East  St.  Louis,  July  2  K)  July  7,  1917. 

Lt  Col.  E,  P.  Clayton.  4th  Inf.,  East  St.  Louis,  July  2  to  July  24,  1917. 

Co.  B,  4th  Inf.,  East  St.  Louis.  July  2  to  July  24,  1917. 

Co.  E,  4th  Inf.,  East  St.  Louis,  July  2  to  July  24,  1917. 

Co.  F,  4th  Inf.,  East  St.  Louis.  July  2  to  July  19,  1917. 

Co.  G,  4th  Inf.,  East  St.  Louis.  July  2  to  July  17,  1917. 

Co.  H,  4th  Inf.,  East  St.  Louis,  July  2  to  July  20,  1917. 

Co.  I,    4th  Inf.,  East  St  Louis,  July  2  to  July  20.  1917. 

Co.  A,  4th  Inf.,  East  St.  Louis,  July  2  to  July  17,  1917. 

Co.  C,  4th  Inf.,  East  St.  Louis,  July  2  to  July  17,  1917. 

Co.  D,  4th  Inf.,  East  St.  Louis,  July  2  to  July  24,  1917. 

Co.  L,  4th  Inf.,  East  St.  Louis.  July  2  to  July  8.  1917. 

Co.  F,  3d  Inf.,  East  St  Louis.  July  2  to  July  17,  1917. 

Co.  L,  3d  Inf.,  East  St  Louis.  July  2  to  July  24,  1917. 

Troop  D,  1st  Cavalry,  East  St.  Louis,  July  3  to  July  24,  1917. 

Co.  M,  4th  Inf.,  East  St  Louis,  July  3  to  July  24,  1917. 

Maj.  Phillip  H.  Garard,  2d  Inf..  East  St.  Louis,  July  3  to  July  24,  1917. 

Co.  B,  2d  Inf.,  East  St.  Louis,  July  3  to  July  19,  1917. 

Co.  G,  2d  Inf.,  East  St  Louis.  July  3  to  July  24,  1917. 

Co.  I,    2d  Inf..  East  St  Louis.  July  3  to  July  24.  1917. 

Co.  K,  2d  Inf..  East  St  Louis,  July  3  to  July  24,  1917. 

Co.  L^  2d  Inf.,  East  St  Louis,  July  3  to  July  24,  1917. 

Co.  M,  2d  Inf.,  East  St.  Louie,  July  3  to  July  24,  1917. 

Col.  M.  J.  Foreman,  2d  F.  A.,  Bloominfirton,  111.,  July  6  to  July  10,  1917. 

Troop  G,  1st  Cavalry,  BloomlnKton,  111.,  July  6  to  July  10,  1917. 

9th  Inf.,  riot  duty,  Springfield,  Corndgr.  Col.  Ryman,  Aug.  7  to  Aug.  12.  1917. 

9th  Inf.,  riot  duty,  Springrfleld,  Comdg.  Col.  Ryman,  Aug.  12  to  Sept.  17,  1917. 

Companies  A,  B,  C,  D,  B.  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  10th  Inf.,  riot  duty,  Springfield,  Sept.  3 

to  Sept  17,  1917. 
Companies  E,  H,  I  and  L,  9th  Inf.,  riot  duty,  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  6  to  Sept  22,  1917. 
Co.  iC  9th  Inf.,  riot  duty,  Mt.  Vernon,  Dec.  16  to  Dec.  20,  1917. 

However,  I  feel  that  I  must  refer  at  this  point  to  one  very  valuable 
activity  of  these  organizations  which  does  not  fall  within  the  limitations 
of  military  service.  That  is  that  all  of  these  organizations  have  trained 
in  their  ranks  hundreds  of  men  who  subsequently  inducted  into  the 
Federal  service  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  were  able  by  reason  of 
their  training  in  these  organizations  to  receive  non-commission  appoint- 
ments almost  upon  their  arrival  at  cantonment  camps  and  rapid  subse- 
quent promotion.  And  yet  these  organizations  with  scores  of  men  going 
out  from  week  to  week  under  the  Selective  Service,  by  strenuous  efforts 
were  able  to  keep  constantly  recruited  and  thus  were  a  source  of  con- 
stant preliminary  training  for  Federal  Service. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AND    DISBURSEMENTS 

ILLINOIS  NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  ILLINOIS  NAVAL  BATTALION 

October  1,  1916.  to  September  30.  1918 
Expended  Oct  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917: 
Appropriation  Ordinary  Fund: 

Balance    Oct    1.    1916 $37,297  38 

Expended  far  I.  N.  G. 

Armory  rent  fuel,  light  Janitor,  etc $  6,924  85 

Camp  and  garrison  equipage,   clothing,   equipment  3,916  42 
Pay  of  officers  and  troops  for  camp  duty  and  other 

duties  ordered  by  the   Commander-in-Chief 10.534  81 

Transportation  of  officers  and  troops 160  30 
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Appropriation  Ordinary  Fund — Concluded. 

Subsistence  of  troops  at  each  camp  of  instruction, 

practice  march  or  other  duties $2,539  22 

Horse  hire   and   forage 100 

Rifle   practice,   includingr  all  expenses,   except  pay 

of  officers  and  enlisted  men  and  civil  employees  288  70 

Pay  of  permanent  salaried  officers,  clerks,  enlisted 

men   and   civil  employees. 7.378  51 

Miscellaneous  expenses    3,979  38 

Expended  for  I.  N.  R. 

Armory,   rent,   fuel,   light,   janitor,   etc 50  00 

Pay    of    officers    and    troops    for    camp    duty    and 

other  duties  ordered  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  27  24 
Subsistence  of  troops  at  each  camp  of  instruction, 

practice  march  or  other   duties 203  12 

Pay  of  permanent  salaried  officers,  clerks,  enlisted 

men   and   civil   employees 1,293  72 

Miscellaneous   expenses    1171 

137.297   38 

Appropriation  for  Office  Clerk  Hire: 

Balance   for  Oct.    1.    1916 $8,414  49 

Expended  Oct.  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917 $8,414  49  8,414  49 

Appropriation  for  Office  Supplies : 

Balance  for  Oct.  1.  1916 $3,215  80 

Expended  Oct.  1,  1916.  to  June  30,  1917 $3,215  80  3,215  80 


Deflclency   appropriation    (approved   Mar.   23,    1917) $196,945  99 

Expended  June  30.    1917. 

Expended  for  I.  N.  O. 

Armory  rent,   fuel,   light,  janitor,  etc $62,116  50 

Camp  and  garrison  equipage,  clothing  and  equip- 
ment              10,018  43 

Pay    of    officers    and    troops    for    camp    duty    and 

other  duties  ordered  by  the  Commander-in-Chief        16,611  81 

Transportation   of   officers   and    troops 15,311  63 

Subsistence  of  troops  at  each  camp  of  instruction, 
practice  march  or  other  duty  ordered  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief    3,578  14 

Horse    hire   and   forage 10,473   29 

Rifle  practice,  including  all  expenses  connected 
therewith  except  pay  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
and  civil   employees    5,954  12 

Pay  of  permanent  .salaried  officers,  clerks  and  en- 
listed men  and  civil  employees 20.760  99 

Miscellaneous    expenses    25,404   06 

Expended  for  I.  K.  R. 

Armory  rent,   fuel,   light,   janitor,   etc 21,497  78 

Pay    of    officers    and    troops    for    camp    duty    and 

other  duties  ordered  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  823  16 

Transportation   of  officers   and   troops 25  56 

Subsistence  of  troops  at  each  camp  of  instruction, 
practice  march  or  other  duty  ordered  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief     1,092  70 

Pay  of  permanent  salaried  officers,  clerks  and  en- 
listed  men  and   civil   employees 2,500  52 

Miscellaneous    expenses    777  80 

$196,946   99 

Appropriation.   Ottawa  Armory : 

Balance  Oct.  1  19186 

Expended  Oct.  1.  1916.  to  June  30,  1917 $      350  00 

Balance 

Appropriation.  Woodstock  Armory: 

Balance  Oct.   1,   1916 

Expended  Oct.  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917 3.321  00 

Appropriation,  2d  Regt.  Armory: 

Balance  Oct,    1,   1916 

Expended  Oct.   1,   1916,  to  June  30.  1917 3.237  10 

Appropriation   1st  Cavalry  Armory: 

Balance  Oct.    1,   1916 

Expended  Oct.  1,  1916.  to  June  30,  1917 37,948  26 

Balance    


$403 
350 

80 
00 

$53 

80 

$3,321 
3,321 

00 
00 

$3,327 
3,287 

10 
10 

$152,146 
37,948 

00 
26 

$114,197 
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Appropriation,  8th  Re&t.  Armory: 

Balance  Oct.   1,   1916 $405   58 

Expended  Oct.   1,   1916,  to  June  30.   1917 %      405   58  405   58 


Appropriation,  Galesburg  Armory : 

Balance  Oct.   1,    1916 14,781   49 

Expended  Oct.   1.  1916.  to  June  30,  1917 3,710  02  3,710  02 

Balance $  1,071   47 

Appropriation,  Peoria  Armory: 

Balance   Oct.    1.   1916 |50,000  00 

Expended  Oct.   1,   1916,  to  June  30,  1917 17,000  00  17.000  00 

Balance    $33,000  00 

Appropriation,  Kankakee  Armory: 

Balance  Oct.   1,   1916 $75,000   00 

Expended  Oct.  1.  1916.  to  June  30.  1917 

Balance $75,000  00 

Appropriation,  Monmouth  Armory : 

Balance  Oct,  1  1916 $50,000  00 

Expended  Oct.   1,  1916.  to  June  30,  1917 972   96  972   96 

Balance    $49,027  04 

Total  expended  Oct.   1.   1916.   to  June   30,   1917 $66,944  92 

Total  amount  balances  June  30,  1917,  (this  sum  being:  re-appropriated 

by  the  Fiftieth  General  Assembly) $272,350  05 

BBCAPITUL.ATION 

October  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917 
Appropriation  Ordinary — 

Balance  Oct.   1.   1916 $  37,297  38 

Deficiency  appropriation    196,945  99 


Total $234,243   37 

Total  Expended  I.  N.  O. 

Armory  rent,  fuel,  light.  Janitor,  etc $69,041  35 

Camp  and  garrison  equipage,  clothing  and  equip- 
ment             18.933  85 

Pay  of  officers  and  troops  for  camp  duty  and  other 

duties  ordered  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 27.145  62 

Transportation  of  officers  and  troops 15,461  88 

Subsistence  of  troops  at  each  camp  of  instruction, 
practice  march,  or  other  duty  ordered  by  Com- 
mander-in-Chief      6,117  36 

Horse  hire  and   forage 10,474  29 

Rifle  practice,  including  all  expenses  connected 
therewith  except  pay  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
and  civil  employees    6,242  82 

Pay  of  permanent  salaried  officers,  clerks,  and  en- 
listed men  and  civil  employees 28,139  50 

Miscellaneous   expenses    29,883  44 

Total  Expended  I.  N.  R. 

Armory  rent,  fuel,  light,  janitor,  etc 21,547  78 

Pay  of  officers  and  troops  for  camp  duty  and  other 
duties  ordered  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 850  40 

Transportation   of  officers  and  troops 25  56 

Subsistence  of  troops  at  each  camp  of  instruction, 
practice  march,  or  other  duty  ordered  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief    1,295  82 

Pay  of  permanent  salaried  officers.  Clerks  and  en- 
listed men  and  bivil  employees 3,794  24 

Miscellaneous    expenses    789  51 

Total    $234,243  37         $284,243  17 

Total  expended  clerk  hire  Oct.  1,  1916 — June  80,  1917  8,414  49  ~ 

Total   expended  office   supplies  Oct.   t,    1916 — June   30, 

1917    3,215  80 

Appropriation  for  Armories: 

Balances  Oct   1.  1916 $389,294  97 

Expended  Oct.  1,  1916,  to  June  SO,  1917 66,944  92  66,944  9S 

Balances    1272,850  OS 

Total  expended    1812.818  58 

Total   balance    (armories   only) |272»350  06 
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BXPENDITURBS 

July  1,  1917,  to  Sept.  30,   1918 
Appropriation    ordinary    (blennlum) $905,834  00 

Expended  I.  N.  G. 

Armory  rent,  fuel,  light,  Janitor,  etc $89,216  46 

Camp  and  garrison  equipage,  clothing  and  equip- 
ments             81,587  70 

Pay  of  officers  and  troops  for  camp  duty  and 
other  duties  ordered  by  the  Commander-in-Chief        49,121  45 

Transportation  of  officers  and  troops 58,268  38 

Subsistence  of  troops  at  each  camp  of  Instruction, 
practice  march  or  other  duty  ordered  by  Com- 
mander-in-chief              6.'). 333   11 

Horse   hire   and   forage 9,248   17 

Rifle  praclice,  including  all  expenses  connected 
therewith  except  pay  of  oflicers,  enlisted  men  or 
civil    employees    996  27 

Pay  of  permanent  salaried  officers,  clerics  and  en- 
listed  men   and   civil  employees 43,794  51 

Miscellaneous    expenses    44,157  49 

Expended  for  I.  N.  R. 

Armory  rent,   fuel,  light,  janitor,  etc 14,457  91 

Camp  and  garrison  equipage,  clothing  and  equip- 
ments      127  00 

Transportation  of  officers  and  troops 53  73 

Subsistence  of  troops  at  each  camp  of  instructions, 
practice  march  or  other  duty  ordered  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief    1,747  47 

Rifle  practice,  including  all  expenses  connected 
therewith  except  pay  of  officers,  enlisted  men  or 
civil    employees    14  50 

Pay  of  permanent  salaried  officers,  clerks  and  en- 
listed  men   and   civil   employees 3,638  61 

Miscellaneous   expenses    451   27 

$462,214   03 

Balance    ' $443,619  97 

Appropriation   Emergency   No.    1 $50,000  00 

Expended  for  I.  N.  O. 
(Riots) 
Pay    of    officers    and    troops    for    camp    duty    and 

other  duties  ordered  by  the  Commander-in-Chief      $41,448  70 

Transportation  of  officers  and  troops 882  60 

Subsistence  of  troops  at  each  camp  of  instructions, 
practice   march    or   other   duty   ordered    by   the 

Commander-in-Chief    7,668  70 

$50,000  00 

Appropriation  Emergency  No.  2 $750,000  00 

Expended  for  J.  N.  &. 

Armory  rent,  fuel,  light.  Janitor,  etc $  82,231  70 

Camp  and  garrison  equipage,  clothing  and  equip- 
ment         155,169  43 

Pay  of  officers  and  troops  for  camp  duty  and  other 

duties  ordered  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 215,909  26 

Transportation  of  officers  and  troops 21,989  99 

Subsistence  of  troops  at  each  camp  of  instruction, 
practice  march,  or  other  duty  ordered  by  the 
Commander-Jn-Chief 87,149  75 

Horse  hirage  and  forage 16,419  76 

Rifle  practice,  including  all  expenses  connected 
therewith  except  pay  of  officers,  enlisted  men 
and  civil  employees 2,015  76 

Pay  of  permanent  salaried  officers,  clerks  and  en- 
listed men  and  civil  employees , , . . ,        23,298  19 

Miscellaneous  expenses    52,086  70 

Expended  for  J,  N.  R. 

Armory  rent,  fuel,  light.  Janitor,  etc. . . . ;. 6,687  11 

Transportation  of  officers  and  troops 860 

Subsistence  of  troops  at  each  camp  of  instruction, 
practice   march,   or  other   duty   ordered   by   the 

Commander-in-Chief 499  22 

Pay  of  permanent  salaried  officers,  clerks  and  en- 
listed men  and  civil  employees 2.868  01 

Miscellaneous  expenses   49  42 

664,877  90 


Balance    $86,623  10 
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Appropriation  Clerk  Hire  Adjutant  Generars  Office: 

For  the  biennium 

Expended  July  1,  1917,  to  Sept.  30,  1918 $  27.064  38 


Balance 


Appropriation    office    expenses 

Expended  July  1.  1917,  to  Sept,  30,  1918 4,981  76 


Balance 


Appropriation  office  equipment 

Expended  July  1.  1917,  to  Sept  30,  1918 196  28 


Balance    

SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Appropriation   cyclone    

Expended  July   1,   1917,   to  Sept.  30,   1918 $197,508  76 


Balance 


Appropriation    Vicksburg    Reunion 

Expended  July  1,  1917,  to  Sept.  30,   1918 


Balance 


Appropriation   burial  soldiers  and  sailors 

Expended  July  1,   1917,  to  Sept.  30,  1918 775  56 


Balance 


Total    expended     $228,238  92 

Armories 
1st  Cavalry  Armory — 

By    re-appropriatlon     $114,197  74 

By    appropriation    150,000  00 


$264,197   74      

Expended  July  1,  1917.  to  Sept.  30,  1918 $142,161  72 


Balance 


2d  Regt.  Armory — 

By    appropriation     

Expended  July  1,   1917,  to  Sept.  80.  1918 9,989   15 


Balance 


Ottawa  Armory — 

By   re-approprlatlon    $        53  80 

By    appropriation    22,000  00 


Monmouth  Armory — 

By    re-appropriatlon    $49,027  04 

By    appropriation    12,000  00 


Armory  expenditures  carried  Ford $219,318  08 


$46,880 
27,064 

00 
38 

$19,816 

62 

$7,666 
4.981 

34 
76 

$2,684 

68 

$228 
196 

00 
28 

$31 

72 

$275,000 
197.508 

00 
76 

$77,491 

24 

$40,000 
29,954 

00 
60 

$10,045 

40 

$10,000 
776 

00 
56 

$9,222 

44 

$264,197 
142.161 

74 
72 

$122,036 

02 

$10,000 
9,989 

00 
15 

$10 

85 

$22,053  80      $22,053   80 

Expended  July  1,   1917,  to  Sept.  30,   1918 13,851   22  13,861   22 

Balance     $8,201    78 

Galesburg  Armory — 

By    re-approprlatlon    $1,071  47 

By    appropriation    3,500  00 


$4,571  47      $4,571    47 

Expended  July  1,   1917,  to  Sept.  30,  1918 2,945  40  2,945   40 

Balance    $1,625   60 


„  $61,027   04      $61,027    04 

Expended  July  1,   1917,  to  Sept.  30,   1918 50,370  54  50.870  64 

Balance     $10,666   46 
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Kankakee  Armory — 

Appropriation    ( re-appropriatlon )     175,000  00 

Expended  July  1,   1917,  to  Sept  30,  1918 

Balance    $76,000  00 

Peoria  Armory — 

Appropriation    (re-appropriation)     $38,000  00 

Expended  July  1  1917,  to  Sept  30,   1918 $200  00  200  00 

Balance    $32,800  00 

Total  expended  armories  July  1,   1917,  to 

Sept.    80,    1918    $219,518  08 

Camp  Logran  Rifle  Range — 

Appropriation     $16,950  00 

Expended  July  1,   1917,  to  Sept.  30,  1918 526  00  526  00 

Balance     $16,426  00 

Repairs  Arsenal — 

Appropriation $10,000  00 

Expended  July  1,   1917,  to  Sept.  30,   1918 8,087  19  8,087  19 

Balance    $1,912  81 

SUMMARY   OF   BXPENDITURSS 

I.  N.  G.  and  I.  N.  R.,  July  1,  1917.  to  September  30,  1918 

r  Ordinary. 
Expended  from  following  appropriations:    -{Emergency  No.  1. 

t  Emergency  No.  2. 

Expended  for  I.  N.  O. 

Armory  rent,  fuel,  light,   Janitor,  etc $171,448  16 

Camp  and  garrison  equipage,  clothing  and  equipment 236,757  13 

Pay   of   officers    and    troops    for   camp   duty    and    other   duties 

ordered  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 306,479  41 

Transportation  of  officers  and  troops 81,140  97 

Subsistence    of    troops    at    each    camp    of    Instruction,    practice 

march  or  other  duties  ordered  by  the  Commander-in-Chief. .  160,151  66 

Horse    hire   and   forage 24,667  93 

Rifle    practice,    including   all    expenses,    except   pay    of    officers 

and  enlisted  men  and  civil  employees 3,012  03 

Pay   of   permanent   salaried   officers,    clerks,    enlisted    men    and 

civil   employees    67,092  70 

Miscellaneous   expenses    96,244  19 

Expended  for  I.  N.  R, 

Armory  rent,   fuel,   light,   janitor,   etc 20,145  02 

Camp  and  garrison  equipage,   clothing  and  equipment 127  00 

Transportation  of  officers  and  troops 57  38 

Subsistence    of    troops    at    each    camp    of    instruction,    practice 

march  or  other  duty  ordered  by  the  Commander-in-Chief....  2,246  69 
Rifle   practice,   including   all   expenses   connected   therewith,   ex- 
cept pay  of  officers,  enlisted  men  and  civil  employees 14  60 

Pay   of    permanent   salaried    officers,    clerks,    enlisted    men    and 

civil   employees    6,506  62 

Miscellaneous   expenses    500  69 

Total     $1,176,591  93 

RECAPITULATION 

October  1.  1916.  to  June  30,  1917.  and  July  1,  1917,  to  September  30,  1918 
Expended  from  Oct.  1,  1916,  to  June  30,  1917: 

Appropriations — 

Ordinary     $234,243  37 

Office   clerk   hire    8,414  49 

Office   supplies    3,215  80 

Armories     66,944  92 

$312,818   58 

Expended  from  July  1,  1917,  to  Sept.  30.  1918: 

Appropriations — 

Ordinary    $462,214  03 

Emergency  No.    1 50,000  00 

Emergency   No.    2 664,377  90 

Office    clerk    hire 27.064  38 

Office   supplies    4,981  76 

Office  equipment    196  28 

Cyclone   sufferers    197.508  76 

Vicksburg   Reunion    29,954  60 

Marking  burial  places  soldiers  and  sailors 775  56 


i 
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Appropriations — Concluded . 

1st  Cavalry  Armory 1142,161   72 

2d    Regt.    Armory 9,989  16 

Ottawa   Armory    13,851  22 

Galesburg   Armory    2,945  40 

Monmouth    Armory    50,370  54 

I'eoria   Armcry   200  00 

Camp   Logan    RiHe    Range    (repairs) 525  00 

Arsenal    (repairs)    8,087   19 

11,665,203    49 

Total   expenditures    11,978,022  07 

Total  amount  of  appropriations $2,895,226  97 

Total    amount   expended 1,978,022  07 

Balance  Oct.    1.   1918 |917,204  90 

SELECTIVE  SEBVICE 

Possibly  the  most  diflBcult  and  important  work  of  this  department 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  report  has  to  do  with  the  administra- 
ticm  in  the  State  of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  that  legislation  designed 
for  raisiDg  the  great  National  Army  based  on  universal  liability  for 
militarv  service. 

The  necessity  of  a  system  which  would  work  equity  to  the  indi- 
vidual, would  be  efficacious  in  providing  an  Army  as  rapidly  as  they 
could  be  equippe(i  and  utilized,  and  provocative  of  the  minimum  dis- 
turbance to  the  industrial  and  economic  life  of  the  Nation,  resulted  in 
the  Selective  Service  Law  of  May  18,  1917,  which  with  its  subsequent 
amendments  mobilized  the  man  power  of  the  Nation  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  45,  inclusive. 

In  the  application  of  this  law  the  Federal  Government  saw  fit  to 
utilize  State  Agencies.  Therefore,  the  Governor  of  the  State  was  made 
the  executive  head  of  the  Selective  Service  machinery  for  his  State. 

The  first  step  was  the  registration,  which  was  had  on  June  5,  1917. 
The  Registration  Board  in  each  jurisdictional  unit  consisted  of  the 
sheriff  as  executive  officer,  county  clerk  as  custodian  of  records,  comity 
physician  or  in  the  absence  of  county  physician  some  designated  physician, 
to  pass  upon  physical  fitness. 

The  registration  ages  fixed  in  the  original  law  was  21  to  31,  in- 
clusive.    Under  this  registration  Illinois  registered  646,480  men. 

The  subsequent  work  of  examining  and  classifying  registrants  was 
handled  by  Local  and  District  Boards  appointed  by  the  President  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  Governors  of  the  various  states. 

On  May  18,  1917,  the  Selective  Service  Law  was  approved  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  President  issued. 

On  May  19,  1917,  Brigadier  General  Enoch  H.  Crowder  was 
appointed  Provost  Marshal  General. 

May  26,  1917,  the  Governor  received  telegraphic  request  for  nomina- 
tions for  members  of  Local  Exemption  Boards,  such  recommendations 
to  be  made  on  or  before  June  7. 

The  Governor  addressed  himself  to  a  Joint  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  outlining  the  plan  of  the  Government  in  full  and  requesting 
their  cooperation  in  submitting  to  the  Governor  for  his  consideration 
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personnel  of  Local  Boards  for  the  established  jurisdictional  units.  The 
units  thus  established  being  that  of  the  county,  except  in  cities  of  thirty 
thousand  or  more  arbitrary  geographical  units  were  established  and  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  eighty-six  units  were  designated  by  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  and  nine  units  outside  of  the  city  of  Chicago  in  the 
countv  of  Cook:  each  of  those  Tx)cal  Boards  to  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  physician.  Appreciating  the  great  burden 
of  the  work  evolving  upon  these  boards  and  the  necessity  of  most  careful 
selection,  the  Governor  requct^ted  the  Provost  Marshal  General  to  extend 
the  time  of  recommendations,  which  request  was  approved,  and  on  June 
19,  1917,  the  complete  recommendations  were  mailed  by  the  Governor 
to  the  Provost  Marshal  General  for  the  action'  of  the  President. 

On  June  27,  1917,  letter  was  received  by  the  Governor  confirming 
the  list  of  appointments  recommended. 

On  July  5,  1917,  a  report  was  made  to  the  Provost  Marshal  Genera] 
that  the  Local  Boards  so  confirmed  had  been  completely  organized  and 
were  at  work.  The  number  of  Local  Exemption  Boards  thus  created  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  was  227. 

Subsequently,  the  President  established  District  Boards  in  tJie 
several  states,  geographical  unit  being  that  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Districts  except  in  rare  instances  where  by  reason  of  distance  to  be 
traveled,  the  number  of  registrants  to  be  served,  a  division  of  Judicial 
Districts  was  authorized.  The  purpose  of  the  District  Board  was  to 
handle  appeals  from  Local  Boards  and  to  exercise  original  jurisdiction 
in  industrial  and  agricultural  claims.  Tliere  were  created  in  Illinois 
eight  of  the  said  District  Boards  and  the  Governor's  recommendations 
for  membership  were  submitted  to  the  President  and  by  him  confirmed. 

In  November,  1917,  two  additional  types  of  Ix)cal  Boards  were 
established  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  draft.  One,  Medical  Ad- 
visory Boards.  These  Medical  Advisory  Boards  consisted  of  the  leading 
medical  authorities  within  the  State  and  were  designed  to  act  in  advisory 
capacity  to  those  charged  with  making  physical  examinations  of  regis- 
trants. These  boards  varied  in  number  of  personnel,  but  there  were 
established  in  the  State  thirtv-six  Medical  Advisorv  Boards. 

At  the  same  time  Legal  Advisor\'  Boards  were  also  established  to 
assist  registrants  and  draft  officials  in  the  interpretation  of  Selective 
Service  reernlations  and  proper  consummation  of  individual  question- 
naires. These  boards  consisted  of  three  permanent  members  appointed 
by  the  President,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  and  an 
indefinite  number  of  associate  members  designated  directly  by  the 
Governor.     There  were  created  in  Illinois  227  Legal  Advisory  Boards. 

On  Julv  4.  1918,  the  Provost  Marshal  General  suggested  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  establishment  of  Boards  of  Instruction.  These  boards 
selected  by  Tiocal  Boatds  to  get  in  direct  touch  with  registrants  and 
assist  them  during  that  period  before  their  induction  into  service. 
These  boards  were  established  in  connection  with  every  Local  Exemption 
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Board  of  the  State.  Their  work  had  to  do  particularly  with  acquainting 
the  registrant  with  the  ideals  and  purposes  for  which  America  had 
entered  the  conflict;  familiarizing  registrant  with  the  details  of  the  war 
risk  insurance  and  allotment  features  provided  by  the  Government  to 
take  care  of  his  dependents  at  home,  thus  relieving  his  mind  of  the  per- 
plexities and  burden  of  worry  and  preparing  him  thereby  to  make  a 
more  effective  soldier;  and  to  give  to  the  registrant  preliminary  in- 
struction and  training,  which  would  be  of  distinct  advantage  to  him 
upon  his  arrival  at  cantonment  camp. 

In  this  connection,  1  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
our  present  State  military  force,  who  very  splendidly  cooperated  in 
giving  to  the  registrants  of  the  boards  throughout  the  State  basic  mill-  4 

tary  training,  enabling  these  men  not  only  to  go  to  their  cantonment 
camp  with  a  semblance  of  military  order,  but  to  carry  with  them  an 
element  of  confidence,  which  redounded  to  their  individual  benefit  in 
early  and  rapid  promotion. 

From  the  inception  of  the  Selective  Service  machinery  up  to  tlie 
present  time  the  following  organizations  have  been  created  in  Illinois 
to  carry  on  this  work: 

STATE    HEADQUARTERS 

The  Governor — ^Frank  O.  Lowden, 

The  Adjutant  General — Brig.  Gen.  Frank  S.  Dickson. 

The  Army  Officer  detailed  as  Assistant  to  the  Adjutant  General — June  C.   Smith,* 

Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.     Bdgrar  B.  Tolman,  Major,  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 
Chief  Clerk — Francis  E.  Wilms,  Capt  Inf.  A.  G.  O.,  I.  N.  G. 

DIVISIONAL   ORGANIZATION 

IHscal — Membership    6 

Mobilization — Membership     6 

Delinquents — Registration — Membership     7 

Files  and  records — Membership    2 

Mail — Membership    4 

Discharge  from  camp — Aliens — Appeal   to  the  President — Membership 1 

Telephone   service — Membership    1 

Limited    service    soldier    clerks — Membership 6 

Cook  County  Branch   State  Headquarters,    112  West  Adams  Street,   Chicago 

— Membership    S 

Total   membership   State    Headquarters 38 

8    District   Boards — Total   membership 67 

227    Registration   Boards — Total   membership 681 

36   Medical  Advisory   Boards — Total  membership 584 

Central   Legal   Advisory   Board — Total  membership 4 

227  Legal  Advisory   Boards — Total  membership 681 

Grand    total    2,055 

^  Resigned. 

Of  the  227  original  Local  Boards  138  still  retain  their  original 
personnel.  The  remaining  89  boards  had  222  changes  in  personnel.  Of 
the  222  changes  in  personnel  only  ten  were  occasioned  by  the  necessity 
of  requesting  resignations,  the  remaining  212  changes  being  voluntary 
and  for  reasons  which  met  with  the  approval  of  both  the  State  Head- 
quarters and  the  President.  Of  the  eight  District  Boards  fifteen  changes 
were  made  voluntarily.  Of  the  thirty-four  Medical  Advisory  Boards  a 
large  number  of  changes  have  been  made  on  account  of  many  of  the 
original  personnel  having  entered  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps  of  the 
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Federal  service,  but  none  of  such  changes  have  been  made  as  a  result 
of  necessary  removal. 

Space  forbijls  that  I  attempt  to  express  except  in  the  briefest  way 
the  sense  of  appreciation  I  feel  of  the  splendid  work  of  the  boards  and 
associated  agencies  in  this  wonderful  work  in  Illinois.  With  splendid 
enthusiasm,  great  personal  sacrifice,  lofty  ideals  and  high  patriotism, 
these  men  have  labored  and  done  their  full  duty  to  their  State  and 
Nation  and  are  deserving  of  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
Illinois.  H. 

FORCES    FURNISHED  BY    ILLINOIS   DURING    PRESENT   WAE 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  strength  furnished  the  Federal 
Government  .in  Land  and  Xaval  Forces  during,  the  present  war,  from 
Illinois. 

The  figures  covering  the  sea  branch,  to  wit:  Navy,  Naval  Militia, 
Naval  Beserve,  Naval  Volunteers  and  Marine  Corps  being  furnished  by 
the  Navy  Department.  The  latest  data  obtaining  thereon  being  up  to 
and  including  June  30,  1918: 

Navy — 

ininois  men  In  service  at  beginning  of  war.  Apr.  6,  1917 2,765 

Illinois  Naval  MiUtia  inducted  into  service — 

Officers    40 

Men    1,814 


Total    , 1.854 

Illinois  men  enlisted  in  Navy  to  and  Including  June  30,  1918 10,478 

U.  S.  Naval  Reserves  and  U.  S.  Volunteers 10,502 


Total,  Illinois  men  inducted  into  Naval  Service 26,684 

Discharged     921 


Net  total  in  service  June  30,  1918 24.663 


Marines- 


Illinois  men  in  service  Apr.  6,   1917 1,048 

Inducted  into  service  to  and  including  June  30,  1918 2,917 

Total    8,966 

Discharged    287 


Net  total  in  service  June  30,   1918 3.678 

Army — 

Illinois   National   Guard,   officers   and   men,    to   and   Including 

March   31,    1918 26,045 

Selective  Service,  total   registrants  June   5,    1917 646,480 

Registrants,  June  5,  1918    (21  year  class) 44.106 

Registrants  Sept.   12,   1918    (18-45) 869,000 

1,559,586 

First  draft  call   (gross  quota) 78,957 

Credits  for  enlistments  National  Guard  and  Regular  Army.  . .       27.304 

Net  total   inducted   into  service 51,663 

Second  draft  call    (gross  quota) 71,072 

Credits  for  enlistments  National  Guard  and  Regular  Army  volunteer 

inductions  and  induction  into  service 51,890 

Net  induction    19,182 

Emergency  calls  under  2d  draft.  May  20  to  June  2,  1918 15.000 

Third  draft  call    (gross  quota) 82.425 

Credits  for  volunteer  and  individual  inductions 55.608 

Net  total   inducted  Into  service 26,817 

Men  inducted  Aug.  11  to  Oct.  24,   1918 29,288 

Men  inducted  Oct.  24  to  Nov.  11.  1918 6,187 

Special  and  technical  courses 4,234 

Total   land    forces 286.163 
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The  first  and  second  draft  quotas  were  based  upon  population,  esti- 
mates of  which  were  furnished  by  the  War  Department.  By  an  Act  of 
Congress  effective  June  1,  1918,  quota  calls  upon  the  several  states  was 
changed  from  the  basis  of  population  to  the  basis  of  classification. 
Under  the  new  quota  basis  no  credits  for  enlistment  in  the  Army  or 
National  Guard  were  given  and  credits  only  were  accorded  for  volunteer 
or  special  induction  of  registrants  into  the  National  Army. 

Under  the  Selective  Service  Law  no  credits  were,  under  any  of 
the  draft  calls,  given  for  enlistment  from  the  State  in  any  other  service 
other  than  the  land  forces. 
The  total  number  of  men  funiishcd  by  Illinois  to  the  land 

forces  through  the  draft  and  through  sources  other  than 

the  draft  equals '. \  .  .     286,163 

The  total  furnished  by  Illinois  to  the  Naval  forces  up  to  and 

including  June  30,  1918,  equals 28,341 

Grand  total   314,504 

In  conclusion  may  I  refer  with  grateful  appreciation  to  the  services 
rendered  by  my  assistants  and  office  force  in  the  strenuous  work  which 
has  fallen  upon  this  department  within  the  last  two  years. 

To  the  Governor  personally,  I  bear  the  assurance  of  the  entire 
military  service  of  the  State  of  deep  appreciation  of  his  constant  and 
earnest  cooperation  and  every  effort  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the 
service. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  S.  Dickson, 

The  Adjutant  Oenerci, 
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campaign  against,  44.  46 
Japanese,  44 

Barge  waterway,   206 

Barnes,  Mortimer  G.,  203,-  208-209 

Barry.  George  T.,  Member,  Examining 
Committee  for  Barbers,   590 

Bartlett,  Frederic  C.  Member,  Board  of 
Art  Advisors.   161 

Barton.  Francis  M.,  600 

Bartow.  Edward.  Major,  C^hief  of  Water 
Survey,  689.  604 

Barytis  mine,  number  of  In  State,  166 

Batson,  Marshall  E.,  Member,  Examin- 
ing Committee  for  Barbers,  690 

Bean,  Burt  C,  Assistant  Director,  The 
Department  of  Labor,  59  ;  authorized 
to  edit  Administrative  Report,  ii 

Beckman,  Colonel  Wm.  H.,  Commanding 
Depot  Organization  (Attached), 
Fourth  Regiment,  Illinois  Reserve 
Militia,   619 

Bees,  diseases  of,  39 

Bell,  George  H.,  529 

Bidding,  competitive,  216 

Biennlum,  end  of  will  show  satisfactory 
condition,  5 

Billings,  Dr.  Frank,  626 

BlUett.  L.  N..  Member.  Examining  Com- 
mittee for  Barbers,  590 

Bills. 

examination,     approved     or     disap- 
proved of,  3 
proposed  change  in  method  of  pay- 
ment of.   239 

Binding,  219 

Biological  laboratory.  State,  38 

Biology,  courses  In,  610 

Biometrlst,   281 

Bird  treaty  act,  migratory,  29 

Birds,  migratory.   29  t 

Birth  and  Death  Act,  482 

Birth  certificates,  engraved,   486 

Bixby,  Gen.  W.  H.,  203,   208 

Black,  Gen.  William  M.,  208 

Black  stem  rust,  45 

Blagg,  Robert  R.,  Member,  Examining 
Committee  for  Barbers,  690 
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Blair,  Francis  G..  member,  Thd  Normal 

School  Board,  589,  €09 
Blanks, 

standardisation  of,  217 
estimate,   22 
Blight,  pear,  42 
Blind,  the,  230 

attention  to  needs  of,  264 
school  course  for,  369 
Illinois  School  for,  R.  W.  Woolston, 
Managing:  Officer,  report  of,   368- 
363 
index  of,  kept  by  Division  of  Adult 

Blind.   412 
Industrial    Home    for,    Howard    O. 
Hilton,    Managing   Officer,    report 
of,  364-367 
industrial  training  for,  360 
marriage  of,  254 
physical  training  for,  861 
program  of  benflt  to,  266 
taught  music,  369 
Blindness,  Society  for  the  Prevention  of, 

876 
Blower  Law,  results  of  inspections 

under,  114 
Blood  pressure  studies  in  dementia  prae- 

cox,  318 
Board 

Employment,  AdvisorVi  63 

of  Administration,  236 

of  Free  Employment  Advisors,  The 

Department  of  Liabor,  69,  101 
of  Pardons,  State,  267 
of  Parole.   Massachusetts.   268 
State  Mining,  145 
Board   of  Commissions,   various,   report 

to  the  Department,  4 
Boat  construction,  204 
Boiler  settings,  airproofed,  186 
Bolt,    Martin,    Assistant    Director,    The 
Department   of   Mines    and   Minerals, 
148 
Bolte^  Colonel  A.  L..  Commanding  Third 
Regiment,     Illinois     Reserve     Militia, 
619.   627 
Bookkeeping,    see  cUao   under  Accounts, 
'  and  Accounting, 

system,  AssliBtant  Director  charged 

with,  4 
uniform  system  of,  required,  3 
Boraker,     F.     T.,     Member,     Examining 

Committee  for  Barbers,  690 
Borer,  peach,  42 

Bovett,    Dr.   J.   A.,   Member,   Examining 
Committee  for  Veterinary  Practiction- 
ers,  699 
Bowen,  A.  L.,  Superintendent  of  Chari- 
ties, The  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, 233,  266,  394 
"Boy  Agriculturist."  The,  884 
Boyd,  Charles  J.,   Oeneral  Superintend- 
ent, Division  of  Chicago  Free  Employ- 
ment    Offices,     The     Department     of 
Labor,  59,  79,  82 
Boys,  paroled,   386 
Boys.  Wm.  H.,  Director  The  Department 

of  Trade  and  Commerce,  519,  521 
Bradford,  Ralph  F.,  Superintendent,  Di- 
vision of  Game  and  Fish,  26.  29 
Bradt  S.  E.,  Superintendent,  Division  of 
Highways.    161.     196;    commendation 
of,  by  Acting  Director  Vennum,  166 
Braille  system  of  printing,  362 
Breathlnfl^  apparatus,  oxygen,  danger  of. 

161 
Brick    and    tile    works,    number    of    in 

Stote,  156 
Brick    industry,     In    Southern     Illinois 

Penitentiary,  400 
Bridge  work,  summary  of,  198 
Bridges,  Bureau  of,  189 


Bridges,   Roland,    member.    The    Komial 

School  Board.  589,  609 
Broadbent,  Dr.  T.  A.,  Member.  Bxamln^ 
ing  Committee  for  Dentists.    591.    599 
Broom  factory,  Industrial  Home  for  the 

Blind.  864 
Brown,  Dr.  Dean  C,  818,  319 
Brown,  J.  Stanley,  member.  The  N^onmal 

School   Board,   589,   609 
Brown- tail  moth,  42 
Budget 

laws     of     other     States,     carefully 

studied,  20 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Governor.. 

8 
procedure,  establishment  of  an  ulti- 
mate purpose,  21 
Superintendent  of,  1,  20 
work  on,  20 
Building,  Centennial,  178 
Building  operations  discontinued,  262 
Buildings,  condition  of,  The  Department 

of  Public  Welfare,  228 
Buildings,  changes  in,  Watertown  State 

Hospital.   316 
Bull  associations,  54 

Bulletins,  weekly,  given  the  public.  22 ; 
issued  by  The  Department  of  Labor, 
78 
Burbank,  A.  D.,  Superintendent,  Division 
of  Springfield  Free  Employment 
Office,  The  Department  of  Labor,  59. 
99 
Bureau 

of  Mines,  U.  S.,  605 
of  Standards.  Federal,   575 
of  Vital  Statistics.  483 
Bureaus  under  jurisdiction   of   Division 

of  Highways,  189 
Burk,     John     T.,     Member,     Examining 

Committee  for  Barbers,   690 
Burroughs,  Benjamin  R.,  Member,  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Commission,   224 
Business  Men's  League  of  St.  Louis,  660 
Butterine  and  ice  cream  law,  114  . 
Buying  see  Purchasing 
By-product,  coke,  producers,  number  of 
in  State,  156 


Caldwell,  Colonel  J.  ^..  Commanding 
Eighth  Regiment,  Depot  Organisation 
(Attached),  Illinois  Reserve  Militia, 
619,    627 

Caldwell,  Dr.  C.  B.,  323 

Calf  cliibs,   54 

Canalization,  DesPlalnes  and  upper  Illi- 
nois rivers,  203 

Cantonment  problems,  93 

Campaign  against  the  barberry,   44 

Campbell,  Stewart,  Superintendent,  Di- 
vision of  Ejast  St  Louis  Free  Employ- 
ment Office,  The  Department  of  Labor, 
69,  89 

Camp  Grant,  249 

Capen,  Charles  L.,  Member,  The  Normal 
School  Board,  589,   609 

Capitol,  need  of  museum  at  the,  601 

Card  index,  of  births  and  deaths,  484 

Carpenter,  N.  H.,  member.  The  Board 
of  State  Museum  Advisers,  589,  601 

Carriel,  Dr.  H.  B.,  Managing  Officer, 
Dixon  State  Colony,  224,  249,  863 

Cases, 

disposition  of,  tables  showing,  279 
table  of  sources  of,  279 

Casualty  act,  needed  amendment  to,  625 

Cattle, 

regulations,  feeder,  86 
shipments,  36 
tulMrculin,  testing  of,  87 
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Oausey,  Dr.  Frederick  A.,  819,  S23 

Cedar  rust,   43,   46 

Cement  rock  mines,  number  of  in  State, 

166 
Centennial 

building*  177 
pagreant,  383 
Illinois,    265 
State  Fair,   66 
Centralization  of  authority  in  industry, 

66 
Centralized   purchasinsr*    advantagres   of, 

176 
Certificates, 

birth,  engraved,   486 
dealers,  42 

employment,   issued,   112 
greenhouse,  42 
issued  miners,  160 
nurseryman's,   42 
special,    42 
Chairman,   Division  of  Industrial   Com- 
mission,   The    Department    of   Liabor, 
Charles  S.   Andrus,   69,    119 
Chairman.   (Division  of)  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  The  Department  of  Trade 
and    Commerce,    Thomas   E.    Dempcy, 
619,  555.  557 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  A., 

683 
Chamberlin,    Thomas    C,    Member,    The 
Board  of  Natural  Resources  and  Con- 
servation, 589,  603 
Change  of  inspection  fees,  642 
Chaplain's      report.      Southern      Illinois 

Penitentiary,   402 
Charities,    Superintendent    of.    The    De- 
partment of   Public  Welfare,    247-266 
Chemists,  need  of,  49 
Chester  State  Hospital,  899 

Dr.   Frank   A.   Stubblefleld,   Manag- 
ing Officer,  report  of,  330-331 
Chestnut   trees,    shipment   of   forbidden, 

46 
Chicago, 

Association  of  Commerce.  679 

Board  of  Trade,  637,  643 

Free  Employment  Offices,  report  of, 

82-88 
Kindergarten  College,  380 
State    Hospital,    177,    182.    228 :    re- 
port of,  332-339 
Chief. 

Edward  Bartow,  Water  Survey,  689 
A.    R.    Crook,    The    State    Museum, 

689,    601.    602 
F.   W.   DeWolf,   Geological   Survey, 

689,    606 
S.  A.  Forbes,  Natural  History  Sur- 
vey, 689,  608 
Dr.   John   J.    McShane,    Division   of 
Communicable  Diseases,   446.   466 
Dr.  George  F.   Sorgatz,  Division  of 
Diagnostic  Laboratories,  446,   600 
Clerk,     Colonei    Frank     L.     Taylor, 
Military   and   Naval   Department, 
619 
Dr.  G.  C.  Taylor,  Division  of  Social 

Hygiene,  446,  600 
Clerk,    Captain    Francis    B.    Wilms, 
Selective    Service    Department 
(Federal),  619,  636 
Engineers,  meeting  of,  arranged  for, 

187 
Grain  Inspector  Walter  E.  Schmidt, 

619,   636 
Highway   Engineer,  'Clifford    Older, 
161,    196,    commendation    of,    by 
Acting  Director,   166 
Inspector,    Division    of   Apiary    In- 
spectlon,  A.  L.  Kildow,  26,   39 


Inspector,   Division   of  Factory   In- 
spection,     The     Department     of 
Labor,  Robert  S.  Jones,  69,  108 
Inspector,    Division    of    Plant    In- 
dustry, P.  A.  Glenn,   26,   41 
Inspector,  Division  of  Private  Em- 
ployment  Agencies,    The   Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  John  J.  McKenna, 
69,  106 
Sanitary    Engineer,    Paul    Hansen, 
Division   of    Sanitation,    445,    476 
Child  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing, Division  of,  493-496 
Child  Labor,  110 

in  the  garment  trade,  110 
law,  the  new,  4 
Children, 

admission  of,  to  Soldiers'   Orphans' 

Home,  419 
Department  of.  Visitation  of,  269 
number,  living  In  foster  homes,  269 
number  of,  placed  in  foster  homes, 

417 
placement  work  for.   266 
Chinch  bug,  607 

Chiropodists,  examination  for,  696 
Cholera,  hog,  control  of,  27 
Chossier,  W.  V.,  former  Warden,  South- 
em  Illinois  Penitentiary,  399 
Christensen,  H.  C.  Member.  Examining 

Committee  of  Pharmacists,  691,  699 
Christmas  trees,  shipment  of  forbidden, 

45 
Civil  Administrative  Code,   8,  4,   20,   61, 
75,    82,    163,    189,    197,    211,    242,    399, 
447,   466,   471,   476,   483,  621,   641,   646, 
666,   657,   593,   596,   612 
Claim  agents  abolished  by  compensation 

act,   126 
Claims,    examination,    approval    or    dis- 
approval of,  3 
Clarkson,  Ralph.  Member,  Board  of  Art 

Advisers,  161 
Classes  of  criminals,  the  three.  273 
Clay  mines,  number  of  in  State,  166 
Clayton,  Lieut.  Col..  E.  P.,  628 
Client  system,  definition  of,   84 
Clinic,   out-patient,    347 
Clinical  Congress  of  Surgeons  of  North 

America,   378 
Clinical  staff  meetings,  318 
Clinics,  traveling,  as  a  preventive  meas- 
ure,  227 
Clubs,    calf,    54 
Coal 

gas,  shortage  of,  606 
mine  operation,  safety  in,  166 
prices  paid  for.  174 
shortage,  186 
Coates,  Charles  H.,  629 
Code  officers  salaries,   18 
Codling  moth,   46 

studies  of,   607 
Cohen,    Barney,    Director,    The    Depart- 
ment of  Lpbor,  59,  61,  73.  104 
Cohn,    Dr.    Eugene,    Managing    Officer, 

Kankakee  State  Hospital,  223,  291 
Coke,  gas,  shortage  of,  606 
Cold  storage  law,  enforcement  of,  60 
Coleman,  M.  S.,  Mine  Officer,  143 
Collection  of  fees  and  taxes,  633 
Colvin.  Will.  Superintendent  of  Pardons 
and  Parol^  The  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  78.  223,  274 
Commander   in   Chief,    Governor   Frank 
O.   Lowden,   Military  and   Naval   De- 
partment, 619 
Commanding 

First  Brigade,  Brigadier  General 
Frank  S.  Dickson,  Illinois  Nat- 
ional Guard,  619 
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First  Brigade.  Brigadier  Greneral 
LeRoy  T.  Stewart,  Illinois  Re- 
serve Militia,  619 

Second  Brigade,  Brigadier  General 
Frank  P.  Wells,  Illinois  Reserve 
Militia,   619,   627 

First  Regiment,  Colonel  Wm.  H. 
Pelouze,  Illinois  Reserve  Militia, 
619.    627 

Second  Regiment,  Colonel  Joseph  C. 
Wilson.  Illinois  Reserve  Militia, 
619,    627 

Third  Regiment,  Colonel  A.  L. 
Bolte,  Illinois  Reserve  Militia, 
619,   627 

Fourth  Regiment,  Colonel  Wra.  H. 
Beckman,  Depot  Organization 
(Attached),  Illinois  Reserve  Mili- 
tia,   619 

Fifth  Regiment,  Colonel  Chas.  P. 
Summers,  Illinois  Reserve  Militia, 
619,    627 

Sixth  Regiment,  Colonel  Franc 
Bacon.  Illinois  Reserve  Militia, 
619,    627 

Seventh  Regiment,  ,  619 

Eighth  Regiment,  Colonel  J.  E. 
Caldwell,  Depot  Organization 
(Attached),  Illinois  Reserve  Mili- 
tia,   619,   627 

Ninth  Regiment  of  Infantry,  Colonel 
Frank  L.  Taylor,  619 

Tenth  Regiment  of  Infantrj',  Colonel 
O.   P.    y eager,    619 

First  Separate  Battalion,  Major 
John  R.  Marshall,  Illinois  Reserve 
Militia.  619,  627 

Eleventh     Regiment     of     Infantry, 
Colonel  James  E.  Stuart,  619 
Commercial   Club  of  Chicago,   579 
Commercial   orchard  districts,    46 
Commission, 

Fire  Fighting  and  Rescue,  145 

Industrial,  59.   119 

Penitentiary,  232 

Public  Utilities,  619.  555,  557 

in  cases  of  alleged  mental  deficiency, 
282 
Commissioner, 

Thomas  E.  Dempcy,  Chairman,  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission.  519,  565, 
557 

Frank  H.  Funk,  Public  Utilities 
Commission,    519,    555,    567 

P.  J.  Lucey,  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission, 519,   655,  557 

Walter  A.  Shaw.  Public  Utilities 
Commission,   519,   555.   557 

Fred    A.    Sterling.    Public    Utilities 
Commission,  519,  556.  557 
Commitment,  voluntary,  on  the  increase, 

817 
Commitments,     court,     decreasing    tend- 
ency of,   340 

Committee 

on  Local  and  State  Charities  of  the 

City  Club  of  Chicago,  579 
on   Mental    Hygiene,    State   of   New 

York,  347 

Committing   Judges   required   to   cooper- 
ate, 271 

Commodities,   food   increase   in   cost   of, 
238 

Communicable  diseases, 

attitude  of  public  regarding,  41 

cost  of.  460 

Division  of,   455-470 

means  of  computing  cost  of,  469 

principal  ones  reported,    466-468 

revision  of  rules  pertaining  to,    507 

table  of,  457 


table  showing  cost  of,  462,    463,    46 A- 
465 
Community  nurses,    473 
Compensation, 

amount  allowed,  by  Indus trl&l  Com- 
mission, 127 
desirable  for  industrial   dise&se,    67 
expenses  in'  connection    witli    allow- 
ance of,    123 
for  occupational   diseases,    122 
insuring  the  payment   of.    132 
legal  status  of  claimant  of,    133 
methods  of  payment   of,    119 
method  of  insuring  the  payment  of. 

132 
payments,   commuted   value    of,    132 
principle,    satisfactory    workincr     of 
the,    120 
Compensation  act, 
decisions  on,  133 
election   to  come   under   jurisdiction 

of,   120 
federal,  120 
first  in  Illinois,  119 
hazardous    employments     coming 

within,    128 
one  object  of  accomplished,   125 
Compensation  acts,  history  of,  119 
Compensation  law, 

administration  of,  123 

difficulty    of    determining    employer 

in.  122 
logical    status    of     occupations     in. 

121-122 
status  of  alien  enemies  under,  133 
.  status  of  Southern  Pacific  Company 
versus  Jensen  in,   121 
theory  of,   120 
Competent  help,  scarcity  of,   20 
Competitive  bidding,   216 
Complaints 

against  licensed  agencies,  106 
how  handled,  107 
Compulsory  school  attendance,  68 
Comstrock,    Chsrrles   E.,    Managing  Offi- 
cer,   Division    of   Visitation    of    Adult 
Blind,  223,  410 
Conditions,     war,     affecting     employees. 

395 
Condron,     T.     L.,     Member,     Szamining 
Committee    for   Structural    Engineers. 
591,    600 
Confiscated  fish, 

shipped   to   other   than   State   insti- 
tutions, 32-33 
shipped  to  State  institutions,  32 
Congress,  Sixty-fifth,  511 
Constant,     J.     S.,     Member,     Examining 

Committee  for  Barbers,  590 
Construction,  boat,  204 
Constructive  policy  advised  by  Director, 
The    Department    of    Public    Welfare. 
259 
Constructive    work,    Peoria    State    Hos- 
pital, 328 
Consultation  feature.  The  Department  of 

Finance,  3 
Consulting   Engineer,   Board   of  Admin-        i 

istration,  180 

Contagious  diseases,  34  > 

Contingent     appropriations,     summaries        ' 

of,   18  I 

Contingent    funds    for   each    Institution.        ' 

241 
Contract  work,  Chicago  State  Hospital. 

332 
Contracts, 

at  Dixon  State  Colony,  184 
awarded    by    Division    of    Printing, 

214 
defaults    on    by    previous    contrac- 
tors.   181 
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paper,   216 

turned    over    to    Division    of   Archi- 
tecture, Construction  and  Inspec- 
tion,  177 
«     unfinished,   181 

Control  of  social  problems,  233 

Controlling  ledger,  4 

Conway,  E.  S.,  Member,  Board  of  Water 
Ilesource  Advisers.  161,  208 

Cooley,  Lyman  E.,  207 

Cooperation, 
Federal,  51 

lesson  in,  well  learned,  247 
newspaper,   94 
results  of,    271 
with  employees,  64 
with  the  Federal  employment  serv- 
ice,   75 

Cook,  John  W.,  President,  Northern  Illi- 
nois State  Normal  School,  590,  609, 
614 

Cook,  Dr.  Walter  C,  319,  323 

Coordination  of  plans,  duty  of  The  De- 
partment of  Finance,  3 

Copy  editing.  217 

Corn,  reduction  in  quality  of,  535 

Corporations,      • 

foreign,  placing  children  in  Illinois, 

417 
investigation  of,   419 

Corrective  surgery  for  registrants  for 
military  service,  292 

Corsa,  W.  S.,  Member,  Advisory  Board, 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  25 

Cost  of  maintenance,  various  employ- 
ment offices,  80 

Cost,   Increase  in.   19 

Cost  per  capita,  various  State  Institu- 
tions, 427 

Coulter,  John  M.,  Member,  The  Board 
of  Natural  Resources  and  Conserva- 
tion, 589,  603 

County  and  Township  Board  of  Health 
Act,  duties  under,  450 

County  farm  bureaus,   28 

Course,  school  for  blind,   359 

Cow  test  associations,   54 

Cows,  milch,  profit  from,  327 

Crawford,   Mark  L.,   104 

Crawford,   Dr.,   284 

Crebs,  John  M.,  member.  Advisory 
Board,  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture,  25 

Crime  waves,  winter,  272 

Criminal,  the,  231 

Criminals,  three  classes  of,  273 

Criminologist,  Division  of.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  report  of, 
278-282 

Crippled  children,  interest  created  in, 
495 

Crook,  A.  R.,  Chief,  The  State  Museum, 
589,   601,   602 

Crop  damage,  199 

Crowder,  Brigadier  General  Enoch  H., 
634     - 

Crown  gall,  42 

Crushed  stone,  distribution  of,  194 

Gulp.  James  A.,  Member,  (Industrial 
Ofllcer),  Industrial  Commission,  The 
Department  of  Labor,  59,   119 

Currant,  shipment  of  forbidden,  44 

Curtis,   John   B.,    361 

Cushing,  Dr.  G.  M.,  member.  Examining 
Committee  for  Medical  Practitioners, 
591,  599 

Custer,  Omer  N.,  Member,  (Industrial 
Ofllcer),  Industrial  Commission,  The 
Department  of  Labor,   59,   119 

Custodial  idea,  old,  giving  way  to  com- 
munity  life,    261 


Custody,  a  function  of  the  Code,  62 
Cutter,   power,   for  paper,    217 


Dagger,   used  to  show  expenditures  ex- 
ceeding  appropriations,    6 
Dairy   Extension, 

herds.  State  institution,  54 
interests,  cooperation  with,  53 
meetings,   53 
products,    consumer  of   educated   to 

values,    53 
report  of  Division  of,  53-56 
stock  exchange,  54 
Davenport,  Dr.   I.   S.,   301 
Davenport,    Eugene,    Member,    Advisory 
Board,    The    Department    of    Agricul- 
ture,   25 
Davidson,  Frank  E.,  Member,'  Board  of 

Parks  and  Buildings  Advisers,  161 
Davis,  Henry,  Member,  Advisory  Board, 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  25 
Davis,  J.   W.,  Member,  Examining  Com- 

n^lttee  for  Barbers,   590 
Davis,   Mrs.   Cora,   611 
Deaf,    the,    231 

Death  rate,  high,  accounted  for  by  pan- 
tics,   317 
Deaths,  and  discharges,  percentage  chart 
of,    434 

more  reported  than  cases,  466 
percentage  chart  of,   435 
reason  for  large  number,   346 
Defaulting    contractor,    creates    difUciilt 

situation,  181 
Defective,   no  provision   for  if  criminal, 

273 
Deficit,  The  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare,   235,   236 
Definite  sentence,   parole  law,    272 
Delbler,  F.  S.,  Chairman,  Board  of  Free 
Employment  Offtce  Advisers,  The  De- 
partment of  Labor,   59,   101,   104 
Delinquency, 

increase  in,  230 
juvenile  during  the  war,   257 
Delinquent,  the  defective,  230 
Demand  for  labor,    247 
Dementia  praecox, 

blood  pressure  studies  in,  318 
research   in,    318 
Dempcy,   Thomas   B.,    Chairman,    Public 

tilities  Commission,  511),  555,  557 
Dental  report, 

Anna  State  Hospital,  308 
Lincoln    State    School    and    Colony, 
350 
Dentists,  examination  for,  596 
Denton,  W.  S.,  Member,  Examining  Com- 
mittee for  Pharmacists,  591,  599 
Departmental  authority,  present  plan  an 

improvement,   344 
Departmental    Reports, 

Superintendent  of,  1,  22 
work,  duplication  of,  21 
Department,    old    and    new    use    of    the 

term,    124 
Department 

of  Finance,  The,  see  under  Finance 
of  Agriculture,  The,  see  under  Agri- 
culture 
of  Labor,  The  see  under  Labor 
of  Minos  and  Minerals,  The,  see  un- 
der Mines  and  Minerals 
of  Public  Works  and  Buildings,  The, 
see     under     Public     Works     and 
Buildings 
of   Public   Welfare,   The,   see  under 

Welfare.   Public 
of    Public    Health,    The,    see    undei- 
Public  Health 
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of   Trade   and   Commerce.   The.   see 

under  Trade   and   Commerce 
of  Kegistration  and  Education,  The, 
8ee  under  Kegistration  and  Edu- 
cation 
Military  and  Naval,  see  under  Mili- 
tary and  Naval 
Department    (now    called   "section"   un- 
der new   ruling) 

of   Industry  end   Economy,   Kanka- 
kee State  Hospital,   294 
of     Occupational     Therapy,     Elirin 

State  Hospital,    286 
of  Social  Ser\'lce.  278 
of  Visitation  of  Children,  269 
Department   of    Public    Welfare    of   the 

City  of  Chicago,  579 
Depressive  insanity,  maniac  283 
Dependent,   231 

relative  order,  622 
Dependents,  groups  of,  229 
Deportation  of  non-resident  insane,   268 
Depreciation,   definition  of,   666 
Designated    grain    tracks,    disregard    of 

railroads   concerning,    636 
DeWolf,    F.    W.,   Chief,    Geological   Sur- 
vey, 689,  606 
DiagnoKtic     Laboratories,     Division     of, 

500-503 
Dietary.  Peoria  State  Hospital,  324 
DIetetic8     and     weighing,     Anna     State 

Hospital,  307 
Discipline,  occupational,  directory  aid  in 

maintaining,  402 
Discounts,  on  printing  bills,   218 
Disease- hazards,  new,  116 
live  stock,  36 
of  plants,  41  • 

occupational,  compensation  for,   122 
prevention,  how  carried  out,  614 
Diseases, 

communicable,  table  of.  457 
contagious,    34 
of  bees    39 
Disposition  of  cases,  tables  showing,  279 
Disputes,  labor,  arbitration  of,  138 
District  healtli  officers,  455 
Districts, 

drainage,    30 
commercial   orchard,    4  6 
Distribution  of  labor,  88 
Dissolution  act  of  1874,   527 
Dickson,    Brigadier    General    Frank    S., 
The  Adjutant  General,  Chief  of  Staff, 
Military  and  Naval  Department,   619, 
626.   636,   638 
Diphtheria,    468 

diagnosis  of,   600 
toxin-antitoxin  mixture  for,  502 
Direct  current  supplied  in  place  of  al- 
ternating current.  569 
Director,    Acting,    Thomas    G.    Vennum, 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings,   161.    169 

Charles  Adkins.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture.   25.   27 

Wm.  H.  Boys,  The  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  619,  621 

Barney  Cohen,  The  Department  of 
Labor,  59.  61.  104 

Dr.  C.  St.  Clair  Drake.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  446.  447 

Evan  D.  John.  The  Department  of 
Mines  and  Minerals,  143.  146 

Leslie  D.  Puterbaugh,  (deceased). 
The  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  Buildings.  161.  163 

Francis  W.  Shepardson,  The  De- 
partment of  Registration  and 
Education.  TiSO,  593.  603 


Wm.     H.    Stead,     (deceased).     The 

Department  of   Trade    and    Gom- 

merce,  521.  522,  541.  542,  675,  57«, 

578.  579 

Charles  H.  Thorne,  The  Department 

of  Public  Welfare,  223,  2S4,  272 
Omar  H.   Wright,   The  I>epartmeat 
of  Finance,   1,   8 
Director  <3eneral  of  railroads,  63S-569 
Directors,    weekly   meetings   of,    held,    3 
Directory,   occupational,   aid   in    mainte- 
nance of  discipline,  402 
Division, 

condition   of,   shown  by  aocounting 

system,  4 
controlling  ledger,   4 
Engineering,  proposed  scope  of,  188 
of  social  service,  need  of  a,  234 
Note:  All  Divisions  are  listed  in  the 
order  In  which   they  appear,   under 
The  Department,  which  see  ;  and  also 
alphabetically   under   the   be^nnins 
or  principal   word ;   as.   Division   of 
Factory   Inspection   is   to   be   found 
under,  "Labor,  The  Department  of/* 
and  also  under  "Factory ;"  Division 
of  Game  and  Fish  under.  '*Acrricul- 
ture,  The  Department  of,*'  and  also 
under  "Game  and  Fish." 
Dixie  Highway,   190 
Dixon   Colony   for   Epileptics,    177,    184, 

249 
Dixon   State  Colony,   report  of.   363-354 
Dodds,  FYed  C,  Superintendent  of  Reg- 
istration,   The    Department   of  Regis- 
tration and  Education,  689.  698  ;  com- 
mendation of  by  Director  Shepardson. 
593 
Dormitory,  girls,  at  Lincoln,   177 
Doty,   C.   R.,   Member,   Advisory   Board, 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,    26 
Douglas  monument,  177 
Drainage  districts,  SO 
Drake.   Dr.   C.    St   Clair,   Director.    The 
Department  of  Public  Health,  446,  447 
appointed    collaborating   epidemioli- 
gist,   456 
Dredging,   201 

Dry  goods,  prices  paid  for,  174 
Dry  measure  Instead  of  liquid  measure 
ordered  used  by  grocers  and  shippers, 
676 
Dupray.   Martin,  Acting  Chief.   Division 

of  Diagnostic  Laboratories,  446,  500 
Dunham,     Ralph.     Member.     Examining 

Committee  for  Barbers,  590 
Dunne,   (3overnor,   206,   208 
Duplication  of  departmental  work,  21 
Dulles, 

The  Department  of  Labor.  63 
The  Department  of  Finance.  3 
Duty  of  the  State,  -229 


Eadle,  Robert.  Member,  (Industrial  Offl- 
oer),  Division  of  Industrial  Commis- 
sion.  The   Department   of   Labor,    69, 

East,  Dr.  C.  W.,  Acting  Chief,  Division 
of  Child  Hygiene  and  Public  Health 
Nursing.  446,  493 

East  St.  Louis  Free  Employment  Office, 
Division  of,   89-90 

Economic     Investigation.      Division      of. 

166-157 
Economics,  food,  Peoria  State  Hospital. 

324 
Economies  In  preventing  food  waste,  256 
Economy  to  be  effected  by  wise  expendi- 
ture.  22 
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Kdens.    William    G.,    Member,    Highway 

Advisory '  Board,  161 
Edens,   William   G.,    Member,    Highway 

Advisory  Board,  161 
Editing  copy,  217 

Editor,  Earl  B.  Searcy,  Division  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Instruction,  446,  506 
Edmiston,    John    D.,    Supervising   Grain 
Inspector,    (E.    St.    Louis),    619,    641, 
642 
Education, 

a  function  of  the  Code,  61 
medical,  probable  trend  of,  227 
Educational  work,  486 
Efficiency  system,  310,  819 
for  medical  officers,  276 
in  the  medical  service,  284 
Egg  law,  enforcement  of,  61 
Elgin  State  Hospital,  report  of.   283-290 
Embalmers,  examination  for,  697 
Emmerson,  Louis  L.,  member.  Advisory 
Board   for  Centennial   Building   Com- 
mission,  161 
Employees, 

constant  change  in,  79 
handicapped,  101 

high   grade,    found   in   The   Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  234 
how  afPected  by  war  conditions,  896 
institution,   Chicago  State  Hospital, 
333 
Employees'      quarters,      Chicago      State 

Hospital,    337 
Employer,      difficulty      of      determining 

status  of,  in  compensation  law,  122 
Employers,  cooperation  with,  64 
Employment 

Advisory  Board,  duties  of,   63 
agencies,  classification  of,   105 
agencies,   State,  need  for,   83 
how    made    permanent,    87 
manager,  workers  hired  by,  65 
office,    central,    established    in    Chi- 
cago,  77 
offices,  cost  of  maintaining,  80 
offices,    duties   of,    63 
of  institution  inmates,   232 
of  patients,    Peoria   State   Hospital, 

326 
of  women  and  children,  116 
problems  affecting,  82 
service,  training  men  for,   86 
Encroachments, 

upon  Lake  Michigan,  199 
upon  State  streams,   198 
Engler,  Charles  S.,  Member,  Examining 

Committee  for  Barbers,  590 
English,    Thomas,   Superintendent,   Mine 

Rescue  Station,   143-150 
Engineer,  supervising,  21 
Engineering  section.   Division  of  Archi- 
tecture,   Construction   and   Inspection, 
180 
Engineer's  storeroom,  Elgin  State  Hos- 
pital.   288 
Environment,  of  dependents,  242 
Epidemic, 

at  Peoria,  4aO 
typhoid,    310 
Epidemiologist.  State.  455 

Collaborating,   Dr.   Drake  appointed 
as,  466 

Epileptic,  the,  230 
insane,  260 
patients,  lack  of,  260 
Epileptics 

.    definition  of,  under  the  law,  260 
Dixon  Colony  for,    249 
Epilepsy,  a  widespread  disease,  261 
Equipment,    buildings    and    land    appro- 
priations,  18 


Ekiuipment.  miners',  160 
Erb,  Dr.  Lawrence.  612 
Erlandson,  Miss  Elfrieda,  Member,  Ex- 
amining  Committee   for   Nurses,    691,' 
599 
ESrlewein,  Mrs.  Ella,  principal  of  schools, 

State  Training  School  for  Girls,  389 
Ernst,  Dr.  John  R.,  318,  323 
Estimate  blanks,  22 
Eubank,  Dr.  E.  E.,  583 
European  foul  brood,   39 
Evans,  Charles  E.,  Member,  Examining 

Committee  for  Barbers,  690 
Examiner  of  small  loan  agencies,  578 
Examining  Committee,  Division  of  Rlg- 

istration.   699-600 
Ejxchange,  dairy  stock,  64 
Executive   Division,   The  Department  of 

Public  Health.  453-454 
Executive     Head,     Governor    Frank    O. 
Lowden,  Selective  Service  Department, 
(Federal).   619 
Exhibits,  Division  of  Public  Health  In- 
struction, 508 
Expenditures, 

and    .receipts.     Division     of    Public 

Utilities,    (table),    659 
Division  of  Parks,   (tables  of),  212- 

213 
examination  of,  3 

for   institutions,    ruling   of  the   Su- 
preme  Court  on,   286 
how  shown,  4 

Illinois  Waterway  Commission,   210 
Illinois   Waterway   Commission, 
Rivers    and    Lakes    Commission, 
and  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
Commission,  197 
proposed.*  how  listed,  4 
Explosions,  mine,  list  of,  148 
Extension  work.   27 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  one  of  hospital 
groups.  226 


Factory, 

broom,     Industrial     Home     for     the 
Blind.   364 

Inspection.  Division  of,  108-118 

Inspector,  duties  of.  64 

knitting,   in  Southern   Illinois  Peni- 
tentiary, 400 
Fairs.  State  and  County.  54 
Farm  and  garden, 

Anna  State  Hospital,   307 

Elgin  State  Hospital,  289 

Illinois  State  Penitentiary,   397 

Peoria  State  Hospital,   326 

Watertown  State  Hospital,  315 
Farm  bureaus,  county,  28 
Farm  and  dairy,  State  Training  School 

for  Girls,  391 
Farm,  garden  and  dairy,  232 

Illinois  State  Reformatory,  404 
Farm,   garden   and   poultry,   estimate  of 
yield  of  Kankakee  State  Hospital.  299 
Farm,  penal,   242 
Farm   products,   value   of.   produced  by 

institutions  of,  232 
Farms,  State  institutions,  production  of 

food  on.   237 
Farmers'  Institute.  28 
Federal  Aid 

Road  Law,  190 

roads,  196 

summary  of,  192 
Federal 

Bureau  of  Mines,  147 

compensation  act,  120 

cooperation,   61,   511 

Employers'  Liability  Act,  120 
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employment    offices,    where    located, 
76 

employment   cooperation  with   State 
offices.  76 

operation  of  railroads,   558-669 

reco^mition,  486 
Federation    of    Labor,    Springrfield,    Sec- 
retary of,   73 
Feeble-minded, 

another   institution   for  needed,    226 

comparative  chart  of,  by  State,  437 

problem  of  the,  229 
Feeder  cattle  and  hog  regulations,  35 
Fees   and  taxes,   collection  of,   533 
Fees,  from  nursery  inspection,  table  of, 

45 
"Fee"  section,  need  of  proper,  526 
Felmley,  David,  President,  Illinois  State 

Normal  University,  590,  609,  611 
Fertilizer, 

act.   enforcement  of,   50 

need  of  artificial,   249 
Fever, 

scarlet,   468 

typhoid,  458 

Field 

agent,  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 

363 
Inevstigations,   484 
Fiftieth  General  Assembly,  211,  448,  626, 
627 

appropriation  of,  providing  for  em- 
ployment of  three  examiners,  557 
could  not  foresee  increased  costs,  5 

Filterine:  plant,  needed  at  Southern  Illi- 
nois Penitentiary,  402 

Finance,    The   Department   of, 
report  of,   1-22 
list  of  officers,  1 
duties,  3 

supervision  of  accounting,  4 
monthly  reports,  4 
controlling  ledger,   4 
summaries  for  the  year,  6 
tabulations  of  percentages  and  un- 
expended   balances    of    all    ap- 
propriations,   to    all    divisions, 
6-17 
The  Department  of  Finance,   6 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  7 
The  Department  of  Labor,  8-9 
The    Department    of    Mines    and 

Minerals,  9 
The  Department  of  Public  Works 

and  Buildings,  10-11 
The   Department   of   Public   Wel- 
fare,  12-13 
The  Department  of  Public  Health, 

14 
The    Department    of    Trade    and 

Commerce,  15 
The    Department   of   Registration 

and  Education,  16 
Summaries  of  reports  of  all   de- 
partmentSf  17 
summary   of   contingent   appropria- 
tions to  all  departments,  18 
printing  appropriation,   18 
code  officers'  salaries,  18 
equipment,   buildings   and   land   ap- 
propriations, 18 
final  summary,  19 
Increase  in  cost,    19 
auditing  of  vouchers,   19 
saving  in  traveling  expense,  20 
work  on  budget,  20 
surveys  of  property,  21 
estimate  blanks,  22 
publicity    section,    22 

Finances,    The    Department    of    Public 
Welfare,   probable  trend  of,    227 


Financial   report. 

Division   of    Highways,    195-196 
Division  of  Mine  Rescue   and   First 

Aid,  150 
report  made  quarterly   to    the   Gov- 
ernor, how  studied,  21 
Financial  statement, 

of  all  activities,   chart   of, 
summaries,  made  July  30,  1918.  5 
The  Department  of  Ag^riculture,   28, 

32 
The  Department  of  Labor,   74 
Financial    supervision.    The    department 

of  Trade  and  Commerce,  521 
Finley,  W.  H.,  Member,  Examlnins'  Com- 
mittee for  Structural   Engineers,    591. 
600  - 
Fire    and    tornado    insurance,     premium 

surcharge   on,    529 
Fire  Fighting  and  Rescue   Commission, 

Mine,  145 
Fire. 

hazard,   228 

Marshal,  John  G.  Gamber,    519,    547 
Marshal,  State,  380 
marshal  tax,  534 
Prevention,  Division  of,  546-554 
protection,  232 
seals  opened,  149 

tables  showing  damage  by,    550-551 
total     damage     by     and     insurance 
thereon,    (table),  552-553 
Fires, 

classification  of,    (table),    551-552 
classification  of  Causes  and  the  loss 

therefrom,  (table),  554 
classification  of  causes  of,    (table), 

552 
classification  of  property  burned  by, 

(table),    553-554 
mine,  list  of,   148-149 
number     of     and     loss     therefrom, 
(table),   551,   553 
First   State   Industrial   Wage   Loan   So- 
ciety, 579.  684 
Fiscal    Supervisor,    The    Department    of 
Public  Welfare,  Frank  D.  Whipp,  223. 
241 
Fish,  Dr.  D.  L.,  former  prison  physician. 
Southern    Illinois    Penitentiary,     343, 
401 
Fish. 

confiscated,    shipped    to   other    than 

State  Institutions,   32-33 
confiscated,  shipped  to  State  Institu- 
tions,  32 
preserve,  31 

received  from  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 238 
rescued,    shipped    to    State    Institu- 
tions, 33 
rescue  work,  31 
Fishing  licenses,    29 
Five-leafed  pine,  shipment  of  forbidden, 

44 
Flannigan,    Charles    M.,    Member,     Ex- 
amining Cofnmittee  for  Barbers,   690 
Fleurspar   mines,    number   of    in    State. 
.  156 

Fly,  rose  saw,  42 
Food, 

economics,    Peoria    State    Hospital. 

324 
Increase  in  price  of,   227 
production    on     State     institution 

farms,   237 
production,   increase  in,   237 
protein    and   caloric   values    flgrured. 

252 
range    In   prices   of,    (charts),    439, 

440 
waste,  economics  in  preventing.  256 
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Foods   rfhd   Dairies,   report  of,   Division 

of.    49-52 
"Foot  drop,"  treatment  of,  135 
Forbes,     S.     A.,     Chief,     Entomological 

Survey,   589,   608 
XTorlics   scale     41. 

Forces  furnished  by  Illinois  during  pres- 
ent war,  636-637 
Foreman,   Col.   M.   J.,    628 
Forms, 

old,  how  utilized,   217 
prescribed  by   the  Director  of  Fin- 
ance, 4 
Fort  Chartres  park,   211 
Fort  Massac  park,    211 
Foreign 

corporations,     placing     children     In 

Illinois.  417 
plant  stock,    inspection   of,    42 
shipments,  classified  as  to  origin,  42 
Foster  homes,  number  of  children  placed 

In,  417 
Foul  brood.  European  and  American,  39 
Fox,   Chas.    B.,   Member,   Board   of   Re- 
source Advisers,  161,  208 
Fraternal   societies,   methods   of  cancel- 
lation of  charters  of,   628 
Free  Employment  Offices  placing  men  on 

industrial   parole,    269 
Fuel 

Administration,  U.  S.,   190 
Administrator,  agreement  with,   186 
waste  of,  188 
Functions, 

The    Department    of   Public    Works 

and  Buildings,  164 
The  Department  of  Labor,  61 
Funds,  contingent,   for  each   institution, 

241 
Funk,  Eugene,  Member,  Advisory  Board, 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,    26 
Funk,   Frank  H.,   Commissioner,   Public 
tilities  Commission,  519,  542,  555,  597 


Gallagher,  Thomas  E.,  529 

Gall,  crown,   42 

Gamber,  John  G.,  Fire  Marshal,  519,  547 

Game  and  Fish,  Division  of,   report  of, 

29-33 
Game  farm.  State,  30 
Garard,  Major  Phillip  H.,  628 
Garden,    war,     Illinois    School    for    the 

Blind,  363 
Gaston,    Percy,    Member,    Examining 

Committee  for  Barbers,  690 
Gas  wells,  number  of  in  State,  166 
Greneral    Advisory    Board    for    the    Free 

Employment  Offices,   Division   of.   101- 

104 
General      Assembly,      appropriation      of 

1750,000   for  military  necessities,    626 
(General   Assembly, 

cost  accounts  of  great  value  to,  20 
Fiftieth,    101,    448,    475,    678 
General  Assemblies,  49th  and  50th,  Ap- 
propriations of,  classified,   21 
General  hospital,  one  of  hospital  groups, 

226 

General  Superintendent,  Illinois  State 
Reformatorj',  James  Scouller,  224,  404 

General  Superintendent,  Division  of  Chi- 
cago Free  Employment  Offices,  The 
Department  of  Labor,  Charles  J. 
Boyd,   59,   82 

Glass,  W.  B.,  Member,  Examining  Com- 
mittee for  Barbers,   690 

Glenn,  P.  A.,  Chief  Inspector,  Division 
of  Plant  Industry,  25,  41 


Goda,      Herman,     Member,     Examining 

Committee  for  Barbers,    590,    599 
Goddard,   Leroy  A.,   Member,   The   Nor- 
mal School  Board.   589,   609,   612 
Gonorrheal  ophthalmia,  376,  377 
Goodner,   Dr.   Ralph  A.,  Managing  Offi- 
cer, Peoria  State  Hospital,  223,  317 
Gooseberry,  shipment  of  forbidden,  44 
Government  cooperation,   99 
Governor,   The,    3,    20,    21,    22,    163,    203, 

208,  235,  435,  626,  634,  636 
Grain  inspected 

by  Division  of  Grain   Inspection  at 
Chicago,     tables,     showing     "in," 
"out,"   and   reinspections,    539-640 
at  East  St.  Louis,   544-545 
Grain  inspection, 

changes  in,  at  East  St.  Louis,  541 
Division     of,      (Chicago)      535-540; 

(East  St.  Louis)    541-545 
now   technical,    537 
time  shortened  for,  '536 
Graves,    Dr.    S.    S.,    Industrial    Commis- 
sion,  124 
Gregg,  Thomas  D.,  Member,  Examining 

Committee  for  Pharmacists,  591,  599 
Green,  Dr.  John  C,  Member,  Examining 
Committee   for  Chiropodists,    591,    699 
Greer,  Dr.  Henry  A.,  Member,  Examin- 
ing for  Veterinarians,   591.   599. 
Gregory,  C.  V.,  Member,  Advisory  Board 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  25 
Grimes,  Dr.  John  P.,   (deceased),  former 
Prison     Physician,     Southern     Illinois 
Penitentiary,   401 
Groceries,  prices  paid  for,  171,  173 
Group,  hospital,  needed  in  Chicago,  226 
Gypsum  mine,  number  of  in  States,  156 

H 

Habermeyer,  G.  C,  Acting  Chief,  Water 

Survey,   589,   605 
Hageler,     Julius,     Member,      Board     of 

Parks  and  Buildings  Advisers,  161 
Hale,    Robert    E.,    Member,    Examining 

Committee   for   Barbers,    590 
Hall,  A.  R.,  Member,  Highway  Advisory 

Board,  161 
Hall,    Emory    S.,    Member,    Examining 

Committee  for  Architects,  590,  600 
Hall,    William,    President,    Division    of 

Miners'   Examination,    143-155 
Handicapped  employees,  101 
Handicap  section,  Chicago  Free  Employ- 
ment Offices,  85 
Hansen,  Paul,  Chief  Sanitary  Engineer, 

Division  of  Sanitation,   445,   475 
Harland,   George  E.,    Member,    Examin- 
ing Committee  for  Barbers,  590 
Hartford.    Steam    Boiler   and   Insurance 

Co.,   182 
Haskins,  Joseph,  Division  of  Inspection. 

143 
Hastings,  Dr.  CJeorge  A.,  .347 
Hawley,    Dr.    M.    C,    Managing    Officer, 

Watertown  State  Hospital,  223,  310 
Hayes,   Dr.   Clara  E.,   Managing  Officer, 

The   State  Training  School   for   Girls, 

224,    387 
Hayes,    Dr.    Edwin    C,    Member,    Public 

Welfare   Commission,    224 
Hazard,  fire,  228 
Hazardous  employments,  coming  within 

compensation  act,  128 
Hazell,   Dr.    E.    F,   Member,   Examining 

Committee  for  Dentists,  591,  599 
Health,   Public,   The   department  of, 
report  of,    443-516 
list  of  officers,   445 
report  of  the  Director,  447-462 
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The  Department  of  Public  Health 

Continued 
problems  encounteredt   447 
powers   and   duties,    448-460 
departmental    organisation,    450-462 
the  executive  division,  468-464 
Division  of  Communicable  Diseases, 

''®??'?^^'  ^^'  Jo*"i  J.  McShane. 
Chief,   465-470 

organization,  466 

establishment  of  card  record  sys- 
tem, 466 

table,  number  of  communicable 
diseases  reported,   467 

smallpox,  467 

dlptherla — scarlet  fever — tvDhoid 
fever,    468 

measles  —  epidemic  menini^tis  — 
acute  poliomyelitis  —  malaria. 
469 

cojt    of    coihmunica'ble    diseases, 

table,  cost  of  preventable  dis- 
eases,   462-463,    464-466 

table,  communicable  diseases  re- 
ported,   466-467,    468 

computing:  coat   of  communicable 
diseases,  469 
Division   of  Tuberculosis, 

report  of  Dr.  Georire  Thomas  Pal- 
mer, Acting  Chief,   471-474 

organization,   471 

Increasing  sanltorium  facilities. 
472 

nurses — medical  examination — re- 
turned  tuberculous  soldiers,  473 

tuberculosis  surveys,  474 
Division  of  Sanitation, 

report  of  Paul  Hansen,  Chief 
Sanitary  Engineer,  and  Hubert 
P.  Matte,  Acting  Chief  Sani- 
tary  Engineer,    475-481 

activities  In  military  zones,  476 

laboratories  —  ordinances  —  pub- 
licity,   476  ^ 

sanatoria —  investigations —  State 
house  water  supply — sanitary 
reports,   474 

engineering  activities  —  Jackson- 
ville water  supply  —  typhoid 
fever  at  Mollne,   478 

Belleville — Hurst,  Bush  and  Zelg- 
ler  surveys,  479 

East    Peoria,     Rantoul — epidemic 
at  Peoria,  480 
Division  of  Vital   Statistics. 

report  of  Sheldon  L.  Howard. 
fsi-ill^''    "^^    ^^^^^    sutisti<»; 

birth  and  death  act,   482 

amendments  of  1917 — organiza- 
tlon — local  registrars.  483 

fleld  Investigations  —  card  index- 
ing— machine  tabulation.   484 

special  statistical  reports  —  edu- 
cational work  —  compensation 
for  registrars,  485 

engraved  birth  certificates — ^Fed- 
eral recognition — mortuary  sta- 
tistics,   486 

*^^l®4  rnortallty  record  of  Illinois, 
487-491 

Division  of  Child  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health    Nursing, 

''®?!ort  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Bast,  Acting 

Chief,  493-495 
nubile  health  nursing,  493 
State     better     babies     conference, 
494 


poliomyelitU  clinics.  494    • 
Division   of  Surveys   and   Rural    Hy- 
giene. ^^ 

report  of  Paul  L.   Skoog,  Supdr- 
visor  of  Surveys,  496-499  ^^ 

organisation.   496 
JVwport    and    Rockford   mirvays. 

^"SJf^i,^®^."'  Waukesran  and 
North  Chicago  and  Rantool 
surveys,  498  *-"wui 

tuberculosis  surveys,  499 
Division  of  Diagnostic  Laboratories, 
report    of    Dr.    George    F.    Sorgatx. 
Chief,    and   Martin   Dupray.   Act- 
ing Chief,  600-503     "*"^*^'   ^*^'^- 
o''|*n*«atIon  —  laboratory  work, 

ffSi^f"'""?'^,**'  "^^^^  done.  601 
!5  . '^^^^'^  development,  601 
distribution     of     containers     and 
vaccines,  502 

proposed  development.   608 

report  of  W.  W.  McCulloch,  Sup- 
erintendent,  604-606 
Division  of  Public  Health  Instruction 
report  of  Earl  B.  Searcy,  Editor! 

a"?.  ^^.J^®"^   B-   Hemenway! 
Acting   Chief.    606-508 

publications.  506 

press   service — lectures.   607 

exhibits,   508 

Division  of  Social  Hygiene, 

*** 509-6°/3  ^^'  ^'  ^'  '^*y'^''  ^^^^ 

organization   —   enforcement     of 
rules,  609-510 

service    in    military    zones — ^Fed- 
eral cooperation,  511 

division   plans,    518 
General  Conclusions, 

local  cooperation— sanitary  health 
district   act,    514 

State  and  county  cooperation.  516 
Health, 

conservation,  how  carried  out  514 

oflficers,  district,  455 

o'g  patients,   Peoria   State  Hospital, 

^®^1<^*»'    Safety    and   Comfort   Law,    66- 
vo,    112 

TT  1  inspections  under,    113 

Heimlich     J.    M.,    Member.    Examining 

Committee  for  Barbers,  690 
Help,   shortage  of,    228,   276 

?ll!^'®'  .*?^®"i^'   .  Member.     Examining 
Committee  for  Architects,  590,  600 
Hemenway,  Dr.  Henry  B.,  Acting  Chief, 

?J!kKT.  ^^  ^"^"<=  Health  Insthictlon 
445,    506  ' 

Henrichsen,  Miss  Annie,  Executive  Sec- 
retary,   Public    Welfare    Commission. 

Herds,  dairy,  in  State  institutions,  54 
Herman,    Dr.,    254 
Hessian  fly,  607 

"^r^*l^;«if?^'"^/''*'  .  Member,  Examining 
Committee  for  Architects,  590,  600 

Hiddleson  P  J.,  Member,  Examining 
Committee  for  Barbers.  690 

H  ghway  crossings,  survey  made  of,  656 

HIghwa>:g  Division  of,  189-196 

Hilton,  H  O.,  Managing  Officer,  The 
ill"?!*.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 

i<;4-3D4 

Hill.  Dr    EL..  Managing  Ofl!lcer,  Jack- 
sonville State  Hospital.  223,  300 
Hinckle.    Mrs.   W,   A.,    612 
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Hinton,  Dr.  Ralph  T.,  Managing:  Officer, 

Elgin   State   Hospital,    283-290 
HIrsch,    Dr.    Emil    G..    Member,    Public 

Welfare  Commission,   224 
Hitch,    Charles    P.,    Member,    Board    of 

Pardons  and  Paroles,  78 
Hoftman,    Dr.    Geo..    Prison    Physician, 

Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary,  401 
Hoffman,    Otto,    M  e  m  b  e  i*,    Examining 

Committee  for  Barbers,   590 
Hog  cholera,  control  of,   27 
Hog  regulations,   feeder,   85 
Hogs,  on  State  institution  farms,  237 
Home,  foster,  number  of  children  placed 

in,  417 
Honor   system,    Illinois   State   Reforma- 
tory,  406 
Hoof  and  mouth   disease,   571 
Horse.shoers,  examination  for,   597 
Housing  of  patients,    336 
House  fly,  diseases  carried  by,  608 
Hotel    and    Lodging    House    Inspection, 

Division   of.    504-505 
Howard,  Sheldon  L.,  Jtegistrar  of  Vital 
Statistics.  Division  of  Vital  Statistics, 
445,   482 
Hoyt,   J.   H.,  Member.   Examining  Com- 

mitte  for  Barbers.    590 
Hospital. 

Alton  State.  225 ;  opened,  248 

Anna  State,  228 

Chester    State,    reducing   population 

of.  258 
Chicago    State.    228 
Dixon  State  Colony,   225 
general,  one  of  hospital  groups,  226 
Jacksonville    State,    number   of    pa- 
tients in,   300 
Juvenile.   Psychopathic,    312 
patients  need  outside  work.  229 
patients,  obtaining  positions  for,  287 
psychopathic  one  of  hospital  groups, 

226 
State  Training  School  for  Girls,  390 
training  school,  graduates  from,  311 
Hospitals,   central   group   of,   needed   in 
Chicago,  226 

erroup  of,  in  Chicago,  277 
list  of,   maternity.   420 
maternity,   investigation   of,    420 
re-education  in,  262 
State,  income  of.    259 
Hospital's  Medical  A.ssociation,  311 
Huening.  John  W..  Member,  Ezaminini; 

Committee  for  Horseshoers,  591,   599 
Hunting  licenses.   29 
Hutchison.    C.    L.,    Member,    Board    of 

Parks  and  Buildings  Advisers.  161 
Hutton.  William,  Mine  Officer,  143 
Hydrotherapeutic  wards.    Kank  akee 

State  Hospital.   298 
Hydrotherapy 

in  the  treatment  of  mental  disease, 

320 
table  of  treatments  by,  321 
school,  need  of.  233 
service,  extra-mural,   335 

I 

Idle,  problem  of  the,   90 
Illinois 

and  Michigan  Canal.   202,   204 

and    Michigan    Canal    Commission, 

197.   204 
Association  of  Small  Loan  Brokers, 

583 
Board  of  Nurse  Examiners.  320 
centennial,  observance  of.  265 
Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 

report  of.   376-380 


Committee    on    Social    Legislation, 

580 
Farmers'  Institute,  28 
Health    News,    506 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  re- 
port of,  364-367 
National  Guard,  appropriations  and 
disbursements,  628 ;  date  of  mus- 
ter   into    Federal    Service,    623 ; 
table  of  organizations  which  re- 
gained State  status,   621 
Naval   Reserve,   appropriations   and 

disbursements,  628 
Reserve  Militia,   units  mustered  In- 
to, 627 
River,  biology  of.  607 
School  for  the  Blind,  report  of,  368- 

363 
School  for  the  Deaf,  report  of,  355- 

357 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home,  report 

of.  368 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  report  of, 

372-375 
State  Normal  University.  177,  181 
State    Penitentiary,   report    of.    394- 

398 
State   Reformatory,    report   of.    404- 

409 
Tradesman,  Illinois.  7^ 
Training  School.   378 
Tuberculosis    Association,    473,    474, 

493 
Waterway  Commission,   197 
Imboden,     J.      G.,      Member.      Advisory 
Board.    The    Department    of    Agricul- 
ture.  25 
Importing  new  pests,  danger  of,  47 
Improvements, 

Anna    State   Hospital.    304 

and    repairs.    Elgin    State    Hospital. 

disposition    of.    290 
needed,  Peoria  State  Hosnital.   326 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  362 
Inadequate  appropriations  made  in  1915, 

235 
Incendiarism,    cause    of    fire    losses    in 

Chicago,    546 
Income  of  State  hosnitals.  258-259 
Incompetent,    care   of,    226 
Incorporators,  time  allowed  to  organize 

companies.   524 
Increase, 

in   cost.    19 

in  number  of  positions  filled.  81 
in    number    of   patients    in    institu- 
tions. 226 
in  postage,   22 
in  price  of  food,  227 
in    rates,    method    of   objecting 

against,  562 
in    rates,    number    of    requests    ap- 
proved and  disapproved,   562 
Index,   card,   of  births  and   deaths.    484 
Individual   Underwriters,  see  Lloyds 
Individual   placement  service,   79,   84 
Industrial   accidents,   134 

percentage  of.  in  industry.  136 
Industrial    Board,    fnow   called    "Indus- 
trial Commission."  which  see) 

formal    opinions    of.    how    handled, 

123 
number  of  members  formerly  com- 
prising,  120 
increase    in    number    of   cases    ad- 
Justed  by,  123 
Industrial  Club  of  Chicago,  684,  679 
Industrial  Commission,  The  Department 
of  Labor,  list  of  members,  (Industrial 
Officers),  comprising.   59.   119;   report 
of  the  Division  of,  119-139 
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Industrial 

conditions  in  Chicagro,  82 
diseases  should  be  covered  by  com- 
pensation,   67 
feature   of   institution,    development 

of,  244 
net  saving  to  the  State  by,  268 
occupation,  Jacksonville  State  Hos- 
pital,   301 
officers,     exercise     quasi-judicial 
rights,     62 ;    see    also    Industrial 
Commission 
parole,  267,  281 
operaition  of,   77-78 
reporting,  need  of  a  system  of,   65 
training  for  blind,    360 
workings   of,    395,    397 
Industrial  School  parole,  274 
Industries, 

Anna  State  Hospital,  305 
operated  by  State  institutions,  pro- 
duction of,   239 
war,  necessities  of,  76 
Industry     and     Economy,     Department 
(section)     of.    Kankakee    State    Hos- 
pital, 294 
Industry,     brick,     In     Southern     Illinois 

Penitentiary,   400 
Injured   soldiers,   retraining,    125 
Injured  workmen,  reconstruction  of,  126 
Inmate  labor,  237 

Inmates,   attitude  of,   Illinois  State  Re- 
formatory, 406   . 

institution,  employment  of,  232 
labor  of,  Alton  State  Hospital,  842 
St.  Charles  School  for  Boys,  number 

of,  381 
sources  of,  (map).  430 
sources  of,  penal  group   (map),  432 
Insane,  229 

amusements   for,   321 

deportation  of  non-resident,   258 

epileptics,   260 

sources  of  penal,  431 

sources   of  penal,   by   counties,    433 

In    State    institutions,    comparative 

chart  of,   436 
patients,  parole  of.  285 
Insanity,    American    Journal    of,    refers 
to  plan,  276 

maniac   depressive,    283 
prevention  of,   321 

Inspection, 

changes  in,   at  East   St.   t«ouis,    541 

Division   of.   147 

fees,  change  of,   542 

fees,  nursery,  table  of,   45 

of  foreign  plant  stock,  42 

of  mines,   table  of,   147 

of   nurseries,    41,    45 

of  supplies,  appropriation  for,  not 
used,  174 

stock  yards,  see  under  stock  yards 

work  hampered  by  railroads,  536 
Inspections,   42 

Division  of  Aniarfes,  Table  of,  40 

Division  of  Factory  Inspection,   109 

Division  of  Fire  Prevention,  547-550 

Division  of  Plant  Industry,  table 
of,   42-43 

gain  in  number  of,  50 

margin  of  safety  in,   50 

number  of  made,  Division  of  Hotel 
and  Lodging  House  Inspection, 
504 

system    of,    180 
Inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  675 
Inspectors, 

employment,    duties   of.    105 

need  of  experienced,  48 


required  to  enforce  acts  associated 
with   fire   loss.    660 

salaries    of,    48 

State  Mine,  146 
Institute 

for  teachers  of  blind  and  deaf,   254 

Juvenile  Psychopathic,  254,  275,  276, 
286 

of  Criminal   Law  and  Criminology, 
269 

Surgical,  one  of  hospital  group,  226 
Institution, 

accounting,  239 

for    the    feeble-minded,    another 
needed,  226 

inmates,   employment  of,   ^32 

public,  should  be  complete,  261 

State  dairy  herds,  54 

work,  Chicago  State  Hospital,  332 
Institutions, 

development  of  industrial  feature  of. 
244 

geographical    location    oft     (map), 
429  ^ 

increase  of  occupants  in,  226 

medical   routine  in,    257 

penal,    232 

State,   prices  paid  for  supplies   for, 
171-173 

work  being  done  by,   261 
Institutional 

activities,    Illinois    State    Reforma- 
tory, 405 

group,    total    expenditures    and    per 
capita  cost,  428 

needs.    Illinois    State    Reformatory, 
408 

service  in  good  condition,   247 
Insurance 

against  future  needed,  226 

companies,  jurisdiction  of  Industrial 
Commission,  over,  132 

compulsory,    in   compensation 
awards,   132 

Division  of.  524-534 

laws,  amendments  to,  524 

laws,   violations  of  reported  to   the 
Attorney  General,  624 

provided   by   free   employment    sys- 
tem, 83 
Intensive  training,   68 
Interest,  Dewey's  discussion  of,  613 
Inter-insurers,  526 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  560 
Interstate    commerce,    difliculty    of    de- 
fining in  comp^hsation  cases,   121 
Investigation  of  corporations,  419 
Investigations. 

by  the  Director  of  Finance,   3 

Division  of  Fire  Prevention,  646 

Division  of  Sanitation,   477 

field,  484 

power   of   the    Director   of   BMnance 
to  conduct,  4 


Jacksonville,  State  Hospital,  Dr.  E.  L. 
Hill,   Managing  Officer,   300-303 

Japanese  barberry,  44 

John,  Evan  D.,  Director,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Minerals.  143.   146 

Jones,  E.  J.,  Member,  Examining  Com- 
mittee for  Barbers,  590 

Jones,  Robert  S.,  Chief  Inspector,  Di- 
vision of  Factory  Inspection,  The  De- 
partment of  Labor,  59,  108 

Judges,  committing,  required  to  co- 
operate,  271 

Judson,  Col.  W.  v.,  U.  S.  Engineer, 
206,   207 
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Juvenile 

delinquency  during  the  war,  257 
Psychopathic  Hospital,   312 
Psychopathic     Institute,     254,     276, 
278,    285 


Kane,  John  T.,  Member,  Examining 
Committee  for  Horseshoers,  591,  599 

Kankakee  State  Hospital,  Dr.  Eugene 
Cohn,  Managing  Officer,  report  of, 
291-299 

Kaskowski,  Dr.,  333 

Kelner,  Dr.  Sophia,  dentist,  State  Train- 
ing School  for  Girls,  390 

Kenison,  Dr.  John,  Member,  Examining 
Committee   for   Chiropodists,    591,    599 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Julia  P.,  Member,  Exam- 
ining Committee  for  Nurses,  591,  599 

Kershaw,   Dr.   R.    B.,   301,   343 

Ketcham,  Prank  G.,  Member,  Examining 
Committee  for  Embalmers,    591 

Keys,  Vincent,  Member,  Examining 
Committee  for  Barbers,  590 

Kidd.  William  E.,  Division  of  Inspection, 
143 

Klldow,  A.  L.,  Chief  Inspector,  Division 
of  Apiary  Inspection,  25,  39 

Kilpatrick,  H.  L.,  Member,  Examining 
Committee  for  Embalmers,   591 

Kingman,  Gen.  Dan  C,  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers,   207 

Kinley,  David,  Member,  The  Board  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Conservation, 
689,   603 

Kitchen  and  dining  room  service,  Kan- 
kakee State  Hospital,   296 

Klauser,  Major  Wm.,  627 

Knowles,  Dr.  H.  B.,  343 

Koch,  Albert  C,  Member,  Examining 
Committee  for  Barbers,   590 

Kohn,  H.  H.,  Superintendent,  Division  of 
Purchases  and  Supplies,  161,  176; 
commendation  of,  by  Acting  Director 
Vennum,  166 

Kroener,  Dr.  C.  O.,  Member,  Examining 
Committee  for  Veterinarians,  591,  599 


Labor,   The  Department  of,   tabulations 

covering,   8-9 
Labor,  The  Department  of, 

report  of  Barney  Cohen,  Director, 
61-139 

list  of  officers,  59 

law  enforcement — education,  61 

custody  —  purchase     and    supply  — 

quasl-judlclal  function  —  summary 
of  functions,  62 

specific  duties  of  the  Department 
of  Labor — Division  of  Lnbor  Sta- 
tistics —  Employment  Offices  — 
Employment   Advisory   Board,    63 

Chief  Inspector  of  Private  Employ- 
ment Agencies — Factory  Inspec- 
tion —  Industrial  Commission  — 
cooperation   with  employers,   64 

centralization  of  authority  —  need 
of  a  system  of  Industrial  report- 
ing— methods  of  reporting  acci- 
dents by  employers  In  Illinois,  65 

prorosed  changes  In  the  occupa- 
tional disease  law,  67 

compulsory  schbol  attendance — ^re- 
organization of  industry  after  the 
war — women  in  industry — Inten- 
sive training,  68 

wage  readjustment — replacement  of 
male  workers  by  female,   69 


publicity  work,  72 

attendance    at    labor    meetingrs    and 

conventions  —  cooperation    within 

the  Department,   73 
financial  statement,  July  1,  1917,  to 

June  30,  1918.  74 
Division  of  Labor  Statistics, 

report  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Free  Employment  Offices,  75-81 

cooperation  with  the  Federal  Em- 
ployment Service,  75 

Federal  offices  established,  76 

central  employment  office  estab- 
lished— placing  those  discharged 
and  paroled  from  State  Insti- 
tutions,  77 

results  accomplished  —  individual 
placement  service,  79 

scarcity  of  competent  help— cost 
of  maintena^ice — cost  of  main- 
tenance for  all  State  free  em- 
ployment offices,  80 

Increase    In    number    of    positions 

filled — total  of  placements  of  all 

offices    for    the    twelve    months 

ending  June   30,    1918.    81 

Division  of  Chicago  Free  Employment 

Offices, 

report  of  Charles  J.  Boyd,  General 
Superintendent,    82-88 

industrial  conditions,  82 

need  for  State  employment  agen- 
cies— free  employment  system 
as  Insurance  against  unusual 
conditions,    83 

client  system — individual  service, 
84 

handicap  section  —  training  men 
for  employment  service,  85 

"the  satisfied  customer  list,"  86 

making  employment  permanent, 
87 

distribution  of  labor.  88 
Division  of  East  St.  Louis  Free  Em- 
ployment Office 

report  of  Stewart  Campbell,  Sup- 
erintendent, 89-90 

decrease  in  cost  of  maintenance 
— women  workers.  89 

problem  of  the  idle— labor  short- 
age, 90 
Division   of  Peoria  Free   Employment 
Office, 

report  of  Thomas  Metts,  Superin- 
tendent, 91 

war  industries — publicity,  91 
Division    of    Rockford    Free    Employ- 
ment Office, 

report  of  Peter  T.  Anderson,  Sup- 
erintendent. 92-96 

Increase  In  number  of  registrants, 
92 

"turn-over"  —  cantonment  prob- 
lems, 93 

migratory  labor — newspaper  co- 
operation,  94 

placement  of  boys  on  farms — 
building  trades — factory  work 
— placement  of  female  workers, 
95 

farm  work.   95-96 
Division  of  Rock  Island  Free  Employ- 
ment Office, 

report  of  Fred  W.  Rlnck,  Super- 
intendent, 97-98 

methods   employed.    97 
Division  of   Springfield   Free  Employ- 
ment Office, 

report  of  A.  D.  Burbank,  Super- 
intendent, 99-100 

standing  of  office — government 
cooperation,   99 

publicity,   100 
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The  Department  of  Labor — Concluded 
Division   of   General   Advisory   Board 
for  the  Free  employment  Offices, 
meetinfT  held,   101 
amreement  with  the  U.  S.  Employ- 
ment Service,  102-104 
Division  of  Chief  Inspector  of  Private 
Employment  Asrencies, 

report  of  John  J.  McKenna,  Chief 

Inspector,  105-107 
deputies,   inspections   and  investl- 
g:ations— classification  of  agen- 
cies,  106 
complaints.  106 

specific  method  of  handling  com- 
plaints —  financial    administra- 
tion, 107 
Division  of  Chief  Factory  Inspector, 
report  of  Robert   S.    Jones,    Chief 

Inspector,  108-118 
summary   of    inspections   July    1, 

1917.  to  June  30,  1918,  109 
laws  enforced — women's   ten-hour 

law,  109 
child  labor  in  the  garment  trade 

— child  labor,  110 
certificates .  issued — health,    safety 

and  comfort  law.  112 
table  1 — results  of  inspections  ac- 
cording   to    the    health,    safety 
and   comfort   act   from   July   1, 
1917,  to  June  30.  1918,  113 
safety  museum — wash  house  law, 

113 
structural  safety  law — ^ventilation 
— results  of  inspections  accord- 
ing   to    the    provisions    of    the 
blower    law — ^butterine    and    ice 
cream  law,  114 
working  conditions  in  the  occupa- 
tional disease  act— -employment 
of  women  and  children  116 
comparison    of    conditions  —  new 

disease  hazards,  116 
summary  of  all  occupational  dis- 
ease inspections,   117 
results  of  prosecutions,  117-118 
Division  of  Industrial  Commission  of 
Illinois, 

report  of  the  Commissioners,  119- 

139 
methods  of  paying  compensation, 

119 
theory  of  compensation  laws,  120 
evil  in  present  conditions,  121 
expenses  in  death  cases.  122 
disputes    arising    in    administra- 
.  tion,  123 

establishment   of   a   medical    sec- 
tion, 124 
reconstruction    of    injured    work- 
men, 125 
lump  sums  and  settlements,  127 
arbitration  section,  128-131 
security  section,  131-133 
legal  section,   188-184 
medical  section,  134-157 
section  of  Mediation  and  Concili- 
ation,  137-189 
Labor,  demand  for,  198,  247 

disputes,  arbitration  of,  138 
distribution  of,  88 

Inmate,   see  under  inmate   and   in- 
mates 
migratory,  94 

meetings  and  conventions,  73 
patient,  use  of,  by  farmers,  302 
press,  the,  78 
prison.  State  use  of,  244 
reciprocal,  interchange  of,  88 
shortage  of,    261,    70,    90,    190,    269, 

286    302 
Statistics.  Division  of,  76-81 


Laboratories, 

Anna  State  Hospital,  308 
branch,  502 

Division  of  Sanitation,  476 
necessity  for,  503 
Laboratory 

development,   601 
main,  work,  done  by  (table),  501 
State.  30,   38 
work,   500 
Land, 

owned  by  The  Department  of  Public 

Welfare,   229 
valuation,    565 
Landis,  Kenesaw  M.,  680-582 
LaSalle  and  Peoria  Packet  Line,  202 
Laundry  and  clothing,  Anna  State  Hos- 
pital,  305 
Law, 

cold  storage,  enforcement  of,  50 
defining  epileptics,   260 
definite  sentence,  parole,  272 
egg,  enforcement  of,  51 
enforcement,  a  function  of  the  Code» 

61 
kind  of,  needed  in  Food  and  Dairy 

Division,  50 
parole,  new,  provisions  of,  270 
parole,  operation  of,  243 
Laws,  enforced  by  Division  of  Factory 

Inspection,   108 
Lectures, 

Division   of  Public  Health   Instruc- 
tion, 507 
outline   of,   The   Illinois   School   for 
the  Deaf.  355 
Ledger,  controlling,   4 
Legal    Adviser,    Industrial    Commission, 

Harry  A.  Newby,  133 
Legislature,  should  determine  policy  to- 
ward dependents,  231 
Leonard,  Dr.  Thomas  H.,  Managing  Ofla- 
cer,  Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony, 
224,   345 
Lesley,  H.  L.,  Member,  EiXamining  Com- 
mittee for  Barbers,   590 
Lewis,   S.   R.,   Member,   Board  of  Parks 

and  Buildings  Advisers,  161 
Lewman,  W.  C,  State- Superintendent  of 
Free  Employment  Offices,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  59,  75.  104 
Liability  Act,  Federal  Employer's,  120 
Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensation 

Loss  Reserve,   528 
Liability 

exchanges,   527 
law, 'recovery  under,  121 
Liberty  Loan,  subscriptions  to.  by  Kan- 
kakee State  Hospital,   292 
Licenses,  hunting  and  fishing,  29 
Like,   Dr.,   383 
Lime    producing   mines,    number    of,    in 

State,  156 
Lincoln 

and  Douglas  monuments,  177 
girls'  dormitory  at,   177 
Highway,    190 
homestead,   212 

institution,   proper  capacity  of,   226 
monument,  212  ^ 

State  School  and  Colony,  report  of, 
346-352 
Linen  room,  Elgin  State  Hospital,  289 
Linkins,  Ralph,  610 
Lithographing,  219 
Livestock,  27 

diseaf»s  of,  86 
owned  by  institutions,  256 
shipments  of,  to  various  states,  36- 
37 
Uoyds  Associations,  526 
Lockport,  prison  at,  248 
Iiodging  House  Act,  duties  under,  450 
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Long:,  Ben,  Member,  Kxaminini?  Com- 
mittee for  Barbers.    590 

Lord,  L.  C,  President.  Eastern  Illinois 
State  Normal  School,  590,  609,  615 

Lowden,  Governor  Frank  O..  3.  20,  21, 
22.  163,  203,  208.  235.  435.  626.  634. 
636 ;  Commander  in  Chief.  Military 
and  Naval  Departments.  619;  Execu- 
tive Head,  Selective  Service  Depart- 
ment, (Federal).  619;  Member,  Ad- 
visory Board  for  Centennial  Building: 
Commission,    161 

Lowe,  Dr.   C.   R.,   348 

Lowman.  Frank  D..  Superintendent.  Di- 
vision of  Parks.  161.  213;  commenda- 
tion of,  by  Acting  Director  Vennum„ 
166 

Luc«'y,  V.  J.,  Commissioner,  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission.  519,   555.   557 

Lump  sums  and  settlements,  amounts 
paid  out  in.    126 

Lutz.  Carl,  Member,  Examininir  Com- 
mittee for  Pharmacists,  591.   5i>9 

Lutz.  Phil,  Member,  Examining  Com- 
mitter  for   Barbers.   590 

M 

McCabe,  H.  C,  Member.  Examining 
Committee  for  Horseshoers,  591.  599 

McCleery,  Miss  Ada  Belle,  Member, 
ExamininpT  Committee  for  Nurses, 
591.   599 

McClure,  James  E.,  Assistant  Director, 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
223 

McCulloch,  W.  W.,  Superintendent.  Di- 
vision of  Hotel  and  Lodging  House 
Inspection,  445,  504  . 

McDougle,   Verne,   610 

McDuflfy,  Rev.  .1.  R ,  former  Chaplain, 
Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary.  401 

Mc(?arry.  Rev.  W.  E.,  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  542 

McOill,  H.  A.,  610 

McOowan.  Mrs.  Nettie  F..  Managing 
Oflicer.  The  Soldiers'  Widows'  Home 
of  Illinois.   224.   369 

McGregor,   I*.   D..   529 

McHenry,  W.  B  .  Member.  Advisory 
Board  for  Centennial  Building  Com- 
mission,  161 

McKolvoy,  Dr.   S.  W..  319 

McKenna,  John  J..  Chief  Inspector.  Di- 
vision of  Private  Employment  Agen- 
cies, The  Department  of  Labor.  59.  105 

McLain.  W.  H.,  Superintendent  of  Budg- 
et,  1.   20 

McXabb,  .Tames.  Superintendent,  Mine 
Rescue  Station.  151 

McShane.  Dr.  .lohn  J..  Chief.  Division 
of  Communicable  Diseases,  445.  455 

Maglll.  Hugh  S.,  Member,  Board  of  Art 
Advi.sers.    161 

Magnu*<on.  (Major).  Dr.  P.  B..  Medical 
Director.    Industrial   (^ommis.sion,    124 

Maher,  Geo.  W..  Member.  Board  of  Parks 
and  Buildings  Advisers,   161 

Maintenance, 

Bureau  of,   189 

cost  of  roads,  statement  of.  193 
cost  of  roads,  unit  costs  of,   194 
decrease  in  cost  of.   81) 
increase  in  allowance  fc*,  239 

Malaria.   459 

transmitted  by  mosquito,   608 

Management. 

change    in.    at    Illinois    State    Peni- 
tentiary,  394 
prison,  essentials,  of,   24  5 
reformatory,  ideas  of,  407 


Managing  Officer. 

Alton  State  Hospital,  Dr.  George  A. 

Zeller,   224.   249.   340 
Anna  State  Hospital,  Dr.   Cyrus  H. 

Anderson.  223.  304 
Chester   State    Hospital.    Dr.    Frank 

A.  Stubblefteld.   223,  330 
Chicago  State  Hospital,  Dr.  Charles 

F.   Read,   223,   332 
Division     of     Visitation     of     Adu  t 
Blind.  Charles  E.  Comstrock,  223, 
410 
Dixon     State     Colony,     Dr.     H.     B. 

Carriel,  224,  353 
Elgin  State  Hospital,   Dr.   Ralph  T. 

Hinton,  223.  283 
Jacksonville   State   Hospital.   Dr.    E. 

L.  Hill,  223.  300 
Kankakee    State    Hospital.    Dr.    Eu- 
gene Cohn,   223.  291 
Lincoln    State    School    and    Colony. 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Ivponard,  224.  34o 
Peoria    State    Hospital,    Dr.     Ralph 

A.  Goodner,  223.  317 
The  Illinois  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary,   Dr.    H.   J.    Smith,    224, 
376 
The  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the 

Blind,  H.  O.  Hilton    224.  364 
The    Illinois    School    for    the    Blind. 

R.  W.  Woolston.   224,   358 
The  Illinois  School  for  the  D?af,  H. 

T.  Whitp.  224.  355 
The    St.    Charles    School    for    Boys, 

Colonel  C.  B.  Adams.   224.  381 
The    Illinois    Soldiers'    and    Sailors' 
Home,  John  E.  Andrew,   224.  368 
The      Illinois      Soldiers'       Orphans' 
Home.  John  W.  Rodgers.  224.  372 
The  Soldiers'  Widows'  Home  of  Illi- 
nois,    Mrs.     Nettie    F.     McGowan, 
224    369 
The  State  Training  School  for  Girls' 

Dr.   Clara  E.  Hayes,  224,  387 
Watertown    State    Hospital,    Dr.    M. 
C.  Hawley,  223,  310 
Maniac,  depressive  insanity,  283 
Mann,  Dr.,   284 
Manual  training, 
coures   in,    610 
State  Hospital.  307 
Manufacturing   plant,    Watertown    State 

Hospital,   34 
Margin  of  safety  in  inspections,  50 
Marriage  of  blind,   254 
Marselus,   Dr.    H.   E.,   301 
Marshal, 

State  Fire,  330 
Provost,  ruling  of.   274 
Marshall.    Major  John   R..   Commanding 
First  Separate   Battalion,   Illinois   Re- 
serve Militia.   619.   627 
Martin.  Edgar  D..  Supervising  Architect, 
Division     of    Architecture,     161.     179; 
commendation   of,   by  Acting   Director 
Vennum.    165-166 
Martin,      E.      R.,      Member.      Examining 

Committee  for  Barbers,  590 
Mason.  J.   P.,   Member.   Advisory  Board, 

The  Dopartment  of  A«:rlcultiirp.   25 
Mason,  Jo.seph  C,  Administrative  Audi- 
tor. 1.   19 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Parole.   268 
Maternity   hospitals. 

investigation    of.    420 
list  of.   420 
Matte,  Hubert  P..  Acting  Chief  Sanitary 
Engineer,  Division  of  Sanitation,   445, 
475 

Maulding,    Miss   Addle,   348 
May  beetle,  studies  of,  607 
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Mayer,  Oscar  G.,  Membor  Board  of  Tree 
Employment  Office  Advisers.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor.   59,  101 
Mayfleld,  Dr.  C.   B..  301 
Measles,  4&8 

Mediation   and   conciliation    section.    In- 
dustrial Commission.  137 
Medical  Association.  Hospitals,  311 
Medical    officers,    efficiency,    system    for, 
276 

education,  probable  trend  of,  227 
Practice  Act,  448 

practitioners,    examination    for,    597 
report,    Lincoln    State    School    and 

Colony,  349 
Reserve  Corps,   378 
routine,  in  institutions,  257 
section,    Industrial    Commission, 

number  of  cases  handled,   134 
service,  Chicago  State  Hospital,  333 
service,  efficiency  system  in,  284 
staff,  changes  in  Jacksonville  State  . 

Hospital,  301 
staffs,  reorganization  of,   257 
Supervisor,    Industrial    Commission, 
(Major).    Dr.     P.    B.    Magnuson, 
124 
supervisor  of  Military  Zones.   511 

Meetings. 

dairy,  53 

of  Directors,   3 

Members,  list  of.  Advisory  Board,  The 
Department  of  Agriculture.  25 ;  In- 
dustrial Commission  of  Illinois.  The 
Department  of  Labor,  59,  119;  Ad- 
visory Boards,  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  Buildings.  161 ; 
Public  Welfare  Commission,  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  224  ;  Pub- 
lic Utility  Commission,  519,  555 ;  The 
Department  of  Registration  and  Edu- 
cation. Examining  Committees  for 
Architects,  Barbers,  590 — for  Dentists. 
Embalm  ers,  Horaeshoers,  Medical 
Practitioners,  Nurses,  Pharmacists, 
Structural  Engineers,  Veterinarians, 
591 

Men  and  boys,  paroled,  280 

Men,   paroled,   proper  place  for,   261 

Menard,  prison  at,  243 

Mental  deficiency,  alleged,  commission 
for  study  of,   282 

disease,  treatment  of.   320 
Hygiene,     Committee    on.     State    of 

New    York,    347 
hygiene  .service  extra-mural,   335 

Meningitis,   epidemic,   459 

Merchants  Exchange  of  St.  Louis,  537, 
543 

Merit  system,  progressive,   243,   245 

Metal, 

holding  for  future  use.  218 
mines,    differ   in    methods   and   poli- 
cies,  156 
mines,  operation,  safety  In,   156 

Methods,  educational-,  as  applied  to 
mastery  of  subjects,   613 

Metts,  Thomas.  Superintendent,  Division 
of  Peoria  Free  Employment  Office. 
The  Department  of  Labor,  59,  91 

MetzgL'r.  F.  W..  Member.  Examining 
Committee   for   Pharmacists.    591,    599 

Migratory  bird  treaty  act,  29 

Migratory  labor.  94.  (See  also  under 
Labor) 

Ml'ch  cows,  profit  from.  327 

Military  and  Naval  Department,  see 
under  Adjutant  General 

Ml'.itary 

and  Naval  Code,  duties  under,  450 
service,  corrective  surgery  for  regis- 
trants for,  292 
zones,   service  in,   511 


Millhouse,   John  G.,   Division   of  Inspec- 
tion.   143 
Millspaugh,   C.   F.,   Member.   The    Board 

of  State  Museum  Advisers,  589,   601 
Mine. 

accidents,  reported  elsewhere.    147 
explosions,    list   of,    148 
Rescue  and   First  Aid,   Division    of, 
148-151 
Mines, 

Federal  Bureau  of,  147 
Fire  Fighting  and  Rescue  Commis- 
sion,  145 
fires,  list  of.  148-149 
inspectors.   State,    145 
officers,   list  of,   143 
operation,  safety  in,   156 
rescue  team,   need   for  training.    151 
Mineral    water    springs,    number    of    in 

State,   156 
Miners,  certificates  issued  to,   150 
Miners'  Examinations,  Division   of,    152- 

155 
Mines  and  Minerals.  The  Department  of, 

tabulations   covering,    9 
Mines  and  Minerals.  Department  of, 

report   of   Evan    D.    John.    Director, 

143-157 
list  of  oflScers,   143 
General  Office,  report  of,  145-147 
organization    of,    145 
stations  established.  146 
work   accomplished,   146 
Division    of   Inspection, 

report  of  the  Division.   147 
details  of  work  done.  147 
mine  accidents  not  reported  here, 
147 
.Division  of  Mine  Rescue  and  First  Aid, 
report  of  Harriett  Reid.  148-151 
organization  —  explosions  —  fires, 

148 
fire  seals  opened,  149 
certificates    issued  —  equipment  — 
financial   report  —  station   staff. 
150 
Division  of  Miners'  £bcamination, 

report     of     Miners*     £2xaminatlon 

Board,   152-155 
list  of  examinations  held  by,  153- 
155 
Division  of  Economic  Investigation, 
list   of    mines,    etc.,    in    operation, 

156 
needed  amendment  to  law,  157 
Miners*   equipment,   150 
Mines,    metal,    differ    in    methods    and 

policies,    156 
Mines,   table  of  inspections  of.    147 
Mining    Act,    66 
Mining  Board,   State,    145 
Mining  Investigation  Commission,  157 
Miscellaneous  acts,  duties  under,  450 
Misuse  of  patients  now  eliminated,  260 
Mitchell,    Wm.    R.,    Member.    Examining 

Committee  for  Barbers.  590 
Moisture  test  in  grain  inspection.  438 
Monthly   reports,   4 
Monument, 

Douglas,    177 
Lincoln,    177 
Morgan,    Walter 
Illinois     State 
609-10.   616 
Morgan,  ^\\''.    L., 

143 
Mortality  record  of  Illinois,  (table),  487- 

491 
Morton.   Joy,   Member,   Board  of  Water 

Resource  Advisers,  161 
Mortuary  statistics,  486 
Mosquito,  re\Ttion  of,  to  transmission  of 
malaria,  608 


P.,    President.   Western 
Normal     School.     690, 

Division   of  Inspection. 
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Moth. 

codling:,  46 

brown-tal,  42 
Murphy.    E.    J.,    Warden.    Illinois    State 

Penitentiary,    224,   894 
Murray.   Dr.   W.    G.,    301 
Museum, 

safety,  113 

service  performed  by,  602 

Mushan,   John   W.,   Member.   Examining 

EPP*"***®®    ^or   Structural    Engrineers, 
600 

Music,  taught  blind.  359 

Mutual  insurance  act  of  1915.   525 

Myers,   Dr.  W.   H.,   Member,   Examining 

Committee  for  Veterinarians,  591,  599 

N 
National 

Convention     of    Insurance    Conven- 
tions,   526,    528,    530 

Defense  Act,  622 

Federation  of  Remedial  Loan  Asso- 
ciations,  628 

Prison  Congress,   270 

Workmen's     Compensation     Service 
Bureau,  132 
National  Guard, 

gain  by  recruitment,  624 

State  units  and  their  reorganization 
or  assignment,  625 

units    called    into    Federal    service. 
622-623 

units    drafted    into    service    of    the 
United    States,    August    5,     1917, 

units  in  Federal   and  State  service, 
subject  to  Federal  call,  624 
natural  gas  gasoline  producers,  number 

of,   in   State,    156 
Neal,    Henry    A.    Member,    The    Normal 

School  Board,  589,  609 
Needham,  James,  Mine  Officer,  143 
Needs,    institutional,    Illinois    State    Re- 
formatory,  408 
Neeson,  Richard,  Division  of  Inspection. 

143 
Neil,   Dr.   Thos.   F.,  311 
Net  surplus  of  penal  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, 235 
Newby,     Harry    A.,     legal    adviser,     In- 
dustrial Commission,  133 
Newell,  Frederick  H.,  Member,  Examin- 
ing   Committee    for    Structural    Engi- 
neers, 591,  600 
Newman,    John    B.,    Superintendent,    Di- 
vision of  Foods  and  Dairies,  25,  49 
Newspaper  cooperation,  22,  94 
Nimmons,  George  C,   Member,   Examin- 
ing Committee  for  Architects,  590,  600 
Noble,  Dr.  William  L...  Member,  Examin- 
ing   Committee    for    Medical    Practi- 
tioners.  591,   599 
Norbury,  Dr.  Frank  P.,  Member,  Public 

Welfare  Commission,  224 
Normal    Schools,    The,    609-610 

Illinois  State  Normal  School,  David 

Felmly,  President,  610-611 
Southern   State  Normal   University, 
Henry     W.     Shryock,      President, 
611-612 
Northern  State  Normal  School,  John 

W.  Cook,  President,  613-614 
Eastern  State  Normal  School,  L.  C. 

Lord,    President,   614-615 
Western  State  Normal  School,  Wal- 
vr  ..     *®i.^'  Morgan,  President.  615-616 
Notter,  Thomas  T.,  Member,  Examining 

Committee  for  Barbers.  590,  599 
Noyes,  William  A..  Member,  The  Board 
of   Natural    Resources   and   Conserva- 
tion, 589,  603 


Nurseries, 

classification  of,  41 

general  condition  of,   45  * 
Nursery 

inspection,  41,  45 

inspection  fees,   table  of,   45 
Nurserymen's    permits,    number    issued. 
42 

Nurses,    accredited    training    school    for. 
276 

community,  473 

examination  for,  598 
Nurses' 

service.    348 

training  school.  320 
Nursing, 

psychiatric,  school  of,   253 

public  health,  493 

service,  Chicago  State  Hospital,  334 


Ochs,   Dr.   L.   M.,   311 
Occupation, 

industrial.    Jacksonville    State    Hos- 
pital,  301 
social  service,  253 
Occupational 

directory,  aid  in  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline, 402 
Disease     Act,     duties     under,     450 ; 

working  conditions  under,   115 
disease  law,  proposed  change  in,  67 
diseases,  compensation  for,  122 
poisoning,  116 
therapists,  school  for,  276 
therapy,  253,  262  ;  in  Chicago  State 
Hospital,    334 ;    department    (sec- 
tion)    of,     Elgin    State    Hospital. 
286 
training,  .276 
Occupations,    logical    status   of    in    com- 
pensation, 121-122 
Ofllce  expense,  standard  account,  5 
Officers,    shortage    of,    in    Illinois    State 

Penitentiary,   396 
Officers,   Code,   salary  summaries  of,    18 
Oglesby,    John    G.,     Member,     Advisory 
Board   for   Centennial   Building   Com- 
mission,    161 ;     Lieutenant    Governor, 
626 
O'Grady,    Edward,    Member,    Examining 

Committee  for  Horseshoers.  591,  599 
Ohio,  budget  laws  of,  carefully  studied, 

20 
Oil  and  gas  wells,  needed  change  in  law 

affecting,    157 
Oil  as  a  dust  layer,   190 
Old  forms,  how  utilized.  217 
Old  National  Road,  190 
Older,  Clifford,  Chief  Highway  Engineer, 
161.  196  ;  commendation  of,  by  Acting 
Director  Vennum,  166 
Olwin,    Dr.    F.    B.,    Member,    Examining 

Committee  for  Dentists,  591,  599 
Open  wards,  auxiliary,  use  of,  294. 
Operations,  building,  discontinued,  262 
Operating  standard    accounts,    definition 

of,  5 
Operating     supplies     and     expenses,      a 

standard    account.    5 
Operative  surgery,  319 
Ophthalmia,  gonorrheal,  376 
Ophthalmia    Neonatortum    Acts,    duties 

under,  449 
Opinions  and  orders  of  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission,  publication  of,  557 
Opinions,  formal,  of  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, how  handled,  123 
Orchard  districts,  commercial,  46 
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Organization. 

Departmental,    The    Popartment    of 

Public  Health,  450-452 
expenseB,  should  he  limited.  r)25 
of  trainini;  schools.  253 
Peoria  State  Hospital,   322 
Orphanage,    State,   admission   to.    25.') 
Osborne,    Robert,    arbitrator.    Industrial 

Commission.    138 
Out  inspection.  Ea.«t  St.  Louis.  542 
Out-patient  clinic,  347 
Out-patients.  280 
Overflow,  damage  caused  by,  200 
Owen,  Charles  L.,  Member,  The  Board  of 

State  Museum  Advisers,  589,  601 
Owen,  William  B..  Member,  The  Normal 

School   Board.    589,   609 
Oystershell  scale,   41,   46 
Oxygen  breathing  apparatus,  danger  of, 
151 


I'age,  Geo.  T.,  Member  Board  of  Water 

Resource  Advisers,   161,   208 
I'age,  J.  N.,  Member,  Highway  Advisory 

Board,   161 
Pageant,  Centennial,   383 
Paint  and  oil  act,  enforcement  of,  50 
Palmer.    Dr.    George    TP.,    Assi.««tant    Di- 
rector.    The     Department     of     Public 
Health,    445,    471;    Acting    Chief,    Di- 
vision   of   Tuberculosis,    445,    471  ;    re- 
presents The  Department  in  State  and 
Federal  affiliations,  272 
Paper  contracts.   216 
Paper  stock,  inventory  of,  216 
I'aralysis,  general,  318 
Pardons,   Board  of  State,   267 
Pardons  and   Paroles, 

Division  of.  recommendations,  271 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of,  267- 
274 
I'aretics,  reason  for  high  death  rate  of, 

317 
Paresis,   283 

Parke,    H.    H..    Assistant    Director,    The 
Department    of    Agriculture.     25 ;    de- 
voted considerable  time  to  agricultural 
extension  work.  27 
Parks.  Division  of,   211-213 
Parole,   258 

agents,  how  handled,  272 

agents,   visitation   by,   270 

and     probation,     confusion     in     the 

meaning  of  terms,  272 
data,  table  showing,  273 
department   (section)   record  of.  387 
Industrial,    267,    281  ;    net   saving  to 

the  State  by,   268 
of  insane  patients,  285 
.  law,     definite    sentence,     272 ;     new, 
provisions   of,    270 ;    operation    of, 
243 
scheme,  walking-party,   293 
special,   244 

time  of  danger  in,  272 
wages  of  men  on,  268 
Paroled  boys.  386 
Paroled,  from  other  states,  271 
Paroled  men  and  boys,  280 ;  in  the  Serv- 
ice,  273 
Paroled  men,  proper  place  for,  261 
Paroles,  industrial  school,   274 
Patient  labor,  use  of,  by  farmers,  302 
Patients, 

abuse  of,  on  way  to  hospital,  335 
accomplishments  in  management  of, 

260 
admitted  to  Dixon  State  Colony,  353 
elimination  of  the  misuse  of,  260 
employment    of,    Peoria    State    Hos- 
pital. 325 


epileptic,   lack  of,   250 
health  of,  Peoria  State  Hospital,  331 
hospital,  obtaining  positions  for,  287 
housing.  336 

in   hospitals  need  outside  work,    229 
insane,   parole  of,   285 
non-seclusion   of.    260 
number   in   Jacksonville   State    Hos- 
pital,  300 
reclassiflcation     of,     in     Watertown 

State  Hospital.  312 
received    by    transfer.     Alton     State 

Hospital,  list  of,  340 
treatment  of,  252 
Payne,    Edward    W.,    Member.    Advisory 
Board   for   Centennial    Building   Com- 
mission.   161  ;    Member,   The   Board  of 
State  Museum  Advisers,  589,  COl 
Payrolls, 

chart  of.  The  Department  of  Public 

Welfare,  441 
proposed  change  in  method  of  pay- 
ment. 240 
Peach  borer,  42 
Pear,  blight,  42 
Pellagra,   284 

Pelouze,   Colonel   Wm.   N.,    Commanding 
First   Regiment,   Illinois   Reserve   Mili- 
tia, 619,   627 
Penal 

farm,   242 
institutions  232 

system,   benefitted  by  the  Civil   Ad- 
ministrative Code.  242 
system,  management   of.  a  busine.^^s 
proposition,  244 
Penitentiary   Commission,    232 
Peoria  Free  Employment  Office,  Division 

of.   91 
Peoria  State  Hospital,  report  of,  317-329 
Permits,   to  nurserymen,   number   Issued. 

42 
Persons   on    parole,    normal    number    of, 

267 
Pests, 

danger  of  importing  new,  47 
insect,   41 
Peters,    Dr.    A.    T.,    Chief    Veterinarian. 
Division     of     Animal     Industry     and 
Veterinary  Science.  25,  34 
Peterson,   Dr.   Anny  M.,   301 
Petitions 

for    review    before    Industrial    Com- 
mission. 124 
and    complaints    filed    with    Public 
Utilities   Commission,    increase    in 
number  of,   557 
Petroleum  producers,  number  of  in  Stal«\ 

156 
Petroleum,  shortage  of.  606 
Pharmacists,  examination  for,   598 
Physical 

plants,  repairs  of,  262 
properties.  The  Department  of  Pub- 
lic W^elfare,  228 
science,  courses  in,  610 
training  for  blind,  361 
Pine,  five-leafed,  shipment  of  forbidden, 

44 
Pirie,    J.    T.,    Member.    Board    of    Water 

Resource  Advisers,  161,  208 
Placement, 

co.st  of  individual.   81 

of  boys  on  farms,  95 

of  female  workers.  95 

number  of,  made  by  licensed   agt-n- 

cies,  106 
table  of,  81 
service,  individual,  79 
work  for  children.  255 
Plans, 

coordination  of,  duty  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Finance,  3 
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Peoria  State  Hospital.  328 

Plant,  Altering,  needed  at  Southern  Illi- 
nois Penitentiary.   402 

Plant  Industry,  Division  of,  report  of, 
41-48 

Plant  stock,  foreign,  inspection  of,  42 

Plants,  physical  repairs  of,  262 

Plants,  diseases  of,  41 

Platner.  J.  K.,  Member,  Examining  Com- 
mittee for  Embalmers,  591 

Plumbers,  examination  for,  598 

Plumbing  code,  476 

Polasek,  Albion.  Member,  Board  of  Art 
Advisers,   161 

Poliomyelitis 
clinics,   494 
acute,  459 

Pond,  Irving  K.,  Member.  Board  of  Art 
Advisers,   161 

Pontiac  Reformatory,  186 

Pool,  Marvin  B.,  584 

Population, 

movement  of.  In  various  State  insti- 
tutions, 425 
of   public   institutions   decreased   by 

world  war,  341 
St.  Chahles  School  for  Boys,  381 

Positions 

for  hospital  patients,  287 
filled,  increase  in  number  of,  81 

Postage,  increase  in.  22 

Poatel.  Fred  D.,  Supervising  Engineer, 
Division  of  Enginering.  161,  188;  com- 
mendation of,  by  Acting  Director  Ven- 
num,  166 

Potter,  Fred  W.,  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance. 519,   524,  513 

Potteries,  number  of  in  State,  156 

Power  cutter.  217 

Power  plant,  Elgin  State  Hospital,  287 

Power  plants,  new,  how  equipped,  185 

Powers  of  The  Department  of  Finance 
centered  in  the  Director,  3 

Prsither,  J.  Frank.  Member,  Advisory 
lioard.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 25 

Prather,  K.  V.,  Secretary,  Public  Utilities 
Commission.   519,   555,   557 

Pratt,  Dr.  E.  C.  343 

Premium  surcharge  on  fire  and  tornado 
Insurance.  529 

Prentls,  Dr..  104 

Preserve,  flsh.  31 

Pr€»sident, 

John     W.     Cook,     Northern     Illinois 

State  Normal  School,  590.  609,  614 

David  Felmley.  Illinois  State  Normal 

University,  590.  609,  611 
L.    C.    Lord.    Eastern    Illinois    State 

Normal  School.  590.  609,  615 
Walter  P.  Morgan,  Western  Illinois 
State  Normal  School,  590.  609,  616 
Henry  W.  Shryock,  Southern  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  590,  609. 
612 
Press  service.  Division  of  Public  Health 
Instruction,    507 ;    In   The   Department 
of  Finance,  22 
Prevention  of  Insanity,  321 
Price   range  of  principal   items  of  food, 
(charts)    439,   440 

Printing, 

appropriations,    .summaries    of,     18: 

table  of,  215 
at  Pontiac,  217 
Braille  system  of,  362 
contracts  awarded    by     Division     of 

Printing,  214 
Division  of.  214-219 
purchased   and   cluirgtHl   direct.    21.'- 

216 
requisitions,  218 


Superintendent    of.    Hiram    L.    Wil- 
liamson,  161,   219 ;   commendation 
of,    by    Acting   Director    Vennum, 
167 
Prison 

at  Lock  port,  243 
labor.  State  use  of,  244 
management,  essentials  of.  245 
Prisons,    Superintendent   of.    Department 
of  Public  Welfare,   report  of,   212-246 
Probation   and   parole,   confusion   in    the 

meaning  of  terms,  272 
Probation,  a  success.  234 
Problems, 

cantonment.   93 
social,  control  of.  233 
Products. 

dairy,  consumer  of,  educated  to  val- 
ues, 53 
farm,  value  of,  produced  by  institu- 
tions, 232 
Progress  of  the  community  idea,  261 
Progressive  merit  system,  243 
Promotion  to  fill  superintendency,  260 
Properties,  physicail.  The  Department  of 

Public  Welfare,  228 
Property,  surveys  of,  by  The  Department 

of  Finance,  21 
Prosecutions,  results  of,    117 
Prostitutes. 

control  and  supervision  of,  510 
number  of  examined,  511 
Protection,  fire,   232 
Provine.   L.   H.,   600 
Provost  Marshal,  453  ;  ruling  of.  274 
Provost  Marshal  General,  634.  635 
psychiatric  nursing,  school  of,  253 
Psychiatry,    lack    of   physicians,    trained 

In,  291 
Psychopathic  hospital,    one    of    hospital 

groups,  226 
Psychopathic  Institute, 
State.  275 

Juvenile,  254.  276,  285 
Public    Health    Instruction,    Division    of, 

506-508 
Public  Health  organizations,  greatest  ob- 
stacle confronting.  506 
Public  Health  nursing,  493 
Publication  of  annual  statements,  533 
Public  Health,  Department  of,  ace  under 

Health 
Public  Utilities  act.  66 
Public    UtUlties    Commission,    537.     184, 
543 

Act  of  1913,  amemndments  to,  555- 

556 
list  of  members  and  date  of  appoint- 
ment. 557 
order  establishing  fees  for  grain  in- 
spection in  Cook  County,  537 
powers  and  duties  of,  555 
Public  Utilities,  Division  of,  555-574 
Public  Utilities,  duty  of  to  serve,  568 
Public  Welfare.  The  Department  of,  see 

under  Welfare 
Publicity,   72,   Pi,   100 

Division  of  Sanitation,  476 
The    Department    of    I'Mnance,    ably 
cared  for  by  section  provided  for 
such  purpose,  22 
Public   Works    and    Buildings.    The    De- 
partment    of,     tabulations      covering. 
10-11 
Public    Works    and    Buildings,    The    De- 
partment of, 

report  of,   159-219 
list  of  officers,  161 

report   of   Acting    Director,    Thomas 
G.   Vennum,    163-169 
administration  of  the  Department, 

163 
functions  of  the  Department.  64 
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The   Department    of   Public   Works   and 
Building!* — Continued 

administrative  plan — Division  of 
Purchases  and  Supplies — Divi- 
sion of  Architecture,  Construc- 
tion and  Inspection,  165 

Division  of  Highways — ^Division  of 
Waterways — Division  of  Parks, 
166 

Division  of  Printing  —  Advisory 
Boards  —  war-time  conditions, 
167 

anticipation  of  after-the-war 
problems,  169 

financial  statement,  169 
Division  of  Purchases  and  Supplies, 

report  of  H.  H.  Kohn,  Purchasing 
Agent,  170-175 

effect  of  war  conditions  on  pur- 
chasing, 170 

contract  prices  paid  for  supplies 
for  the  State  institutions,  171- 
174 

appropriation,  174 

advantages  of  centralized  purchas- 
ing, 175 

recommendations  —  offlcial  news- 
paper, 175 
Division  of  Architecture,  Construction 
-      and  Inspection,  I, 

report  of  Edgar  Martin.  Supervis- 
ing Architect,   176-179 

builders  unable  to  carry  out  their 
contracts,  176 

agreements  with  claimants,  176 

unfurnished  contracts,  relet,  177 

unsatisfactory  work  turned  over  to 
to  the  Division,  177 

Lilncoln  and  Douglas  monument, 
177 

new  work  undertaken  by  the  Divi- 
sion, 177 

Centennial  building,  178 

undertakings  of  the  Division,   178 
Division  of  Architecture,  Construction 
and  Inspection,   II,        ,    ^ 

report  of  F.  J.  Postel,  Supervising 
Engineer,  180-188 

work  of,  divided  into  two  sections, 
180    ■ 

work  of  section  for  first  ninety 
days,   181  ^„     ^„„ 

difficult  situations,    181,    182,   183, 

184  ,       , 

arbitration    of    previous    contract, 

184,    185 

coal  situation,  185,  186 

proposed    creation    of    new    divi- 
sions, 187,  188 
Division  of  Highways,  ,  ^      , 

report  of  S.  E.  Bradt,  Superintend- 
ent, and  Clifford  Older,  Chief, 
189-196 

bureaus  under  Jurisdiction  of,  189 

effect  of  war  on,  190 

carries  out  provisions  of  Federal 
Aid  Road  Law,  190 

summary  of  work  accomplished 
by,  191-195 

State  aid  road  work,  191 

roads  built  under  section  15-D, 
191-192 

summary  of  all  work,   192 

Federal  aid  road  work,  193 

bridge  work,  193 

Statement*  of  maintenance  cost, 
193 

unit  costs  of  maintenance,  194 

distribution  of  crusljed  stone,   194 

testing  work,  194 

financial  report,  195 
Division  of  Waterways,  ,,     ,    .* 

report     of    William     L.     Sackett, 

-   Superintendent,    197-210 


duties  of,  197 
rivers  and  lakes,  198 
delay  due  to  war,  198 
encroachments  found.  198 
surveys  and  complaints,   199 
Importance  of  stream  gaging  rec- 
ords, 200 
improvements — dredging,    201-202 
work  of  division  commended,  202 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  203 
boat  construction,  204 
opinion    of    Attorney    General    re 

State  rights,  204-206 
property  unlawfully  seized,   206 
proposed  barge  waterway,   206 
arguments  —  recommendations  — 

failure  to  approve,  207 
detailed  plans  lacking,  208 
ruling  on  permit,  208-209 
Engineer  employed,  209 
comparison  of  expenditures,  210 
Division  of  Parks, 

report  of  Frank  D.  Lowman.  Su- 
perintendent, 211-213 
duties,  211 

need  of  improvements,  212 
summaries    of    expenditures,   212- 
213 
Division  of  Printing, 

report  of  H-  L.  Williamson,  Super- 
intendent. 214-219 
contracts   awarded   July    1,    1917, 

214 
appropriation  for  printing,  215 
inventory   of    State  stock — ^appro- 
priations— how  the  saving  waa 
made,  216 
printing — copy    edited — standardi- 
zation— paper  cutter— old  forms, 
217 
printing  requisitions — ^holding  met- 
al —  anticipating  needs  —  trans- 
portation —  discounts — account- 
ing, 218 
binding— lithographing,  219 
Pupils,   list  of,  Division  of  Adult  Blind, 

Purchases  and  supply,  a  function  of  the 
Code,  62 

Purchases  and  Supplies,  H.  H.  Kohn, 
Superintendent  of,  161,  176 ;  com- 
mendation of  by  Acting  Director  Ven- 
num,  165  ;  Division  of,  170-175 

Purchasing,    centralized,    advantages  of, 

Puterbaugh,  Leslie  D.,  (deceased)  Di- 
rector, The  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  Buildings,  161.  168,  208 

Pyrlte,  606 

Pyrite  producers,  number  of  in  State,  156 


Quarrantine.  In  Division  of  PJant  Indus- 
try, 44-45 

Quarters  for  employees,  Dixon  Colony  for 
Epileptics,  250  ^  ^^^ 

Quartz  mines,  number  of  In  State.  166 

Quasi-judicial  function  of  the  Code,  62 


Rabies  Act.  duties  under,  450 

Railroad  employee,  status  of  in  compen- 
sation.  120  ,    „«,. 

Railroads,  congestion  of.  535 

Range  of  price  of  principal  items  of  food. 
439-440  .  ,    _    - 

Rate  increase,  paragraph  appearing  In 
many  of  the  Commission  s  orders,  562 

Ration,  minimum  dally,  252 

Reach.  Dn  J.  T..  311 
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Read,  Charles  F.,  Dr.,  Managing:  Officer, 
Chicago  State  Hospital,  310,  223,  332 

Real  estate  loans,  requirements  for  de- 
posit of,  631 

Receipts, 

Canal  Commission,  206 
Division  of  Registration,  595 

Reciprocal  law,  operation  of,  534 

Reciprocal  section,  need  and  extent  of, 
526 

Recognition,  federal,  4S6 

Recommendations, 

Anna  State  Hospital,  308     . 
Division  of  Dairy  Extension,  55 
Division  of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  274 
Lincoln  State  School  and  Colony.  351 
Southern  Illinois  Penitentiary,  401 
Superintendent  of  Charities,  264-265 

Red  Cross  Auxiliary,  323 

Red  Cro.'^s  Service,  volunteers  for,  312 

Re-edueatlon,  in  hospitals,  262 

Reformatory  management,  ideas  of,   407 

Reformatory,     should    be    a    vocational 
school.  407 

Registrants, 

for  military  service,  corrective  surg- 
ery  for,    292 

for  positions,  increase  in  number  of, 

II  •> 

Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics,  Sheldon  L. 
Howard,    Division   of   Vital   Statistics, 
44.5,  482 
Registrars, 

compensation  for.  485 
local.  483 
Registration,   Division  of.   595.   600 
Registration    and    Education,    The    De- 
partment of,  tabulations  covering,  16 
Regi.'^tration    and    Education,    The    De- 
partment of, 

report  of,  587-616 

list  of  officers,  589-591 

report, of    Francis    W.    Shepardson, 

Director.    593-594  :    593-616 
general   office,    593-594 
Division  of  Rep:lstr!<tion. 

report   of   F.    C.    Dodds,    Superin- 
tendent, 595-600 
functions — receipts — suits      filed — 
examinations  for  architects,  595 
barbers  —  chiropodists  —  dentists, 

596 
embalmers — horse.^hoers — medical 

practitioners.    597 
nurses,      pharmacists  —  plumbers, 

structural   engineers,   598 
veterinarians  —  examining     com- 
mittees, 599 
Division  of  State  Museum, 

report  of  A.  R.  Crook,  Chief,  601- 

602 
Members.     Advisory    Board  —  ac- 
complishments, 601 
needs — possible  service,  602 
Divisions  of  Scientific  Surveys,  report 
of  surveys,   603-608 

Water  Survey,  G.  C.  Habermeyer, 

Acting  Chief.  603-605 
Geological  Survey,  F.  W.  DeWolff, 

Chief,   605-606 
Natural    History    Survey,     S.     A. 
Forbes,  Chief,  606-608 
Divisions,  the  Normal  Schools, 
report  of  all  schools,  609-616 
Introduction,   610 
Illinois      State      Normal      School, 
David    Felmly,    President,    610- 
611 
Southern  State  Normal  University, 
Henry    W.    Shryock,    President, 
611-612 
Northern    State    Normal    School, 
John  W.   Cook,   President,   613- 
614 


Eastern   State  Normal   School,  L. 

C.  Lord,  President,  614-615 
Western     State     Normal     School, 
Walter    P.    Morgan,    President, 
615-616 
summary  by  the  Director,  616 
Registration  Board,  The,  634 
Registration,  stallion,  38 
Regulations, 

feeder  cattle  and  hog,  35 
tuberculosis,  34 
Reinsurance,  525 
Religious  services,  324 
Religious  services,  in  Jacksonville  State 

Hospital,  301 
Reorganization    of    industry    after     the 

war,    68 
Reorganization  of  medical  staffs,  257 
Repairs, 

and  improvements, 
a  standard  account,  5 
Peoria  State  Hospital,  327 
Elgin  State  Hospital,  disposition  of, 
290- 
Repairs  of  physical  plants,  262 
Replacement  of  male  workers  by  female, 

69-72 
Replacements,  number  of,  72 
Reports, 

Department,   Superintendent  of,    122 
monthly,   4 

special  statistical,  485 
sanitary,    prepared    by    Division    of 
Sahitation,  477 
Requisitions,  printing,  218 
Rescue   team,   mine,    need    for   training, 

151 
Rescue  work,  fish,  31 

Rescued    fish    shipped    to    State    institu- 
tions, 33 
Research,    in    connection    with    proposed 

hospital  group,  226 
Reserve  Corps,  Medical,  378 
Results  of  cooperation,  271 
Retardation,   study  of,   613 
Review,  petitions  for,   124 
Richards,  James  R..  Mine  Officer,   143 
Richards.    Joseph,    Superintendent.    Mine 

Rescue  Station,  143 
RIche,  Col.  C.  S.,  203 
Rlchey,  Frank  E.,  Member,  The  Normal 

School  Board,  589,  609 
Rinaker,     Thomas,     Member,     Advisory 
Board   for   Centennial    Building   Com- 
mission,   161 
Rinck,  Fred  W.,  Superintendent,  Division 
of     Rock     Island     Free     Employment 
Office,   The  Department  of  Labor,    59,. 
97 
Rlngland,    Mrs,    M.   P.,   Member,    Exam- 
ining Committee  for  Nurses.   591,   599- 
Riot   of   June    5.    1917,    at   Illinois   State 

Penitentiary,  394 
Rivers  and  Lakes  Commission,  197,  198 
Road  work,  summary  of  all,  192 

Roads, 

and  Bridges  Act.  amendment  to,  556 
built  under  section  15d  of  road  law, 

table  of.    191-192 
Bureau  of.    189 
Federal   aid.   195 
Robertson.  James,   Superintendent,   Mine 

Rescue  Station,  151 
Robins.   Mrs.   Raymond,  Member,   Board 
of   Free    Employment   Office   Advisors, 
The  Department  of  Labor,  59,  101 
Robison,  Dr.  John  A.,  Member,  Examin- 
ing   Con^mit^"^    for    Medical    Practiti- 
oners.   591.    599 
Roche.    Martin,    Member,    Board    of   Art 

Advisors,   161 
Rockford   Free    Employment   Office,    Di- 
vision of.   92-96 
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Rock  Ixland  Free  Kmployment  Office. 
Division  of.   97.   98 

Rodpers,  Mr.  .John  W..  ManagrinR  Officer, 
The  Illinois  SoMlera*  Orphans'  Home, 
224,    372 

Rogers.  Melvin,  B..  Member.  Examining 
Committee  for  Barbers.  590 

Rogers,  Thomas,  Superintendent,  Mine 
Rescue  Station.   143-151 

Rosbottom,  Frank,  nivi.««lon  of  Inspec- 
tion, 143 

Rose  saw   fly.   42 

Rose   scale.    41 

Rosenthal.  Dr..  301.  343 

Rotman,  Dr..  333 

Routine,  mod  leal,  in  Institutions.  257 

Rulinpa  of  Division  of  Public  Utilities, 
563 

Rural  sanitation.  496 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  579 

Rust. 

black  stem,  45 
cedar,   43 

Ryorson.  Martin  A.,  Board  of  Art  Ad- 
visors,  161 

Ryman.  Col.  Claude  E.,  626 


Sackett.    Wm.     L.,    Superintendent,    Di- 
vision  of  Waterways,   161,   120;   com- 
mendation of.  by  Acting  Director  Ven- 
num.  166 
Safety 

in   coal    and   metal    mine   operation, 

156 
margin  of  In  inspections.   50 
museum.  113 
St.   Charles   School   for   Boys,    report  of. 

381-386 
Salzman.  Dr.  H.  E..  348 
Salaries  and  wages,  a  standard  account, 

5 
Salaries  of  Code  officers,  table  of,  sum- 
maries of.  18 
Samull,  Dr..  301 

Sanatoria.  Division  of  Sanitation,  477 
Sanatoriums,  tubercular,  233 
Sanders.    Alvln    H..    Member,    Advisory 
Board,  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
25 
Sanitary      Health      District      Act.      514, 

duties  under.   450 
Sanitary 

improvements,  delay  in,   198 
report.**,     prepared     by     Division     of 

Sanitation.  477 
surveys,    479-480 
zones,   creation  of,   447 
Sanitation,  rural.  496 
Sanitation.   Division  of.  475-481 
Sanitorium  facilities.  Increase  of.  472 
Sand    and    gravel    pits,    number    of    In 

State,  156 
Sandstone  quarles.   number  of  In   State, 

156 
San  .Jose  scale,  41,  42.  45.  47 
Satlsfled  customer  list,  the,  86 
Savage.   T.   K..   Acting  Chief.   Geological 
Survey.  589 

Saving 

coming  through  discounts,  20 
in  traveling  expenses,   20 
to  the  State,  how  made,  295  ;  by  in- 
dustrial parole,  268 
Savings   made   by   Division   of   Printing, 

167,  216-219 
Saw  fly.  rose.  42 
Say  lor,  J.  C,  Member,  Advisory  Board, 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  25 
Scale. 

Forbes.  42 


scurfy,  42 
oystershell,   42 
rose,  42 

San  Jose,  see  San  Jose  scale 
Scarcity  of  competent  help,  80 
Scarcity    of    labor.    The    Department     of 

Public  Welfare,  269.  302,  304,   286 
Scarlet   fever,    458 
Schalter.     Julius.     Member,     Examining 

Committee    for    Barbers,    590 
Schedule  for  "in"   and  "out"    inspection^ 

East  St.  Ix>uis,   543 
Scheme,  .walking-party,  parole.   293 
Schmidt.    Walter    E.,    Chief    Grain     In- 
spector, 519,   536 
School, 

accredited,  training,  for  nurses.    276 
attendance,  compulsory,  68 
for  social  Kervlce  workers.   277 
Industrial,  paroles  from,  274 
of  p.sychlatrlc,  nursing,  253 
supplies,  a  standard  account.  5 
training,    Elgin    State   Hospital.    286 
training  for  nurses,   820 
training,  the  Jacksonville  State  Hos- 
pital. 3t)l 
vocational,    should    be    effect    of    re- 
formatory training,    407 
Schools,  training,  253 
Scientific  Surveys,  The,  Division  of,  603- 

608 
Scope  of  The  Department  of  Finance,   4 
Seoul ler,  James,  General  Superintendent, 

Illinois  State  Reformatory.   224,   404 
Scurfy  scale,  41 
Seals,   flre.  opened,    149 
Searcy,  Earl  B.,  Editor,  Division  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Ins^truction,   445.   506 
Searles.  Editor.  Rock  laUmd  News    78 
Sears.   Miss   Amelia   B.,   Member,    Public 

Welfare   Commission.    224 
Secretary  of  State,    575 
Secretary  of  War,   206,   208.    209 
Secretary,  R,  V.  Prather,  Public  trtilltlea 
Commission,  519.  555,  557 

Section, 

arbitration.    Industrial    Commission, 

128 
architectural.   Division   of   Architec- 
ture. Construction  and  Inspection, 
180 
definition  of.  under  new^  ruling,   124 
engineering,     Division    of    Architec- 
ture. Construction  and  Inspection, 
180 
legal.  Industrial  Commission,  133 
medical,  Industrial  Commission,  134 
of    Mediation    and    Conciliation,    In- 
dustrial Commission,  137 
publicity.    The    Dei)artment    of    Fin- 
ance.   22 
security.  Industrial  Commission,  131 
Sections     four.     In     Division     of     Public 

Utilities.   557 
Sections,    certain,    should    be    made    di- 
visions). 187 
Securities  FIxaminer,  duties  of.   531 
Securities  held  by  Division  of  Insurance, 

531 
Security  section.  Industrial  Commission, 

131 
Segregation    of   vicious,    in   reformatory, 

407 
Selwell,  Dr.  Harry  S..  343 
Seines,  three  hundred  yard,    29 
Selective  Service  Act,  628.   633,  637 
Sentence,  definite,  parole  law.  272 
Serum,  salvaranized,  318  ^ 
.Service, 

and    dining    room.    Kankakee    State 

Hospital,   296 
extra-mural  mental  hygiene,   335 
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of  Eye  and  Ear  Inflrmary.  226 
individual.  84 
Individual  placement,  79 
medical,  Chicago  State  Hospital,  333 
medical,  efficiency  system  In,  284 
nurses,  348 

nursing,  Chicago  State  Hospital,  334 
Red  Cross,  volunteers  for,   312 
social.  280,  379 

social,  need  of  division  of.  234 
social  table  of  work  done  in,  281 
paroled  men  and  boys  in,  273 
rates,  application  for  authorJty  to  in- 
crease, 561 
workers,  social  school  for,   277 
Services,  religious,  324  ;  in  Jacksonvijlle. 
State  Hospital,  301 

Seventh  Regiment,  ,  619 

Settlements,  lump  sum,  133;  advantages 

of.   127 
Shackelton,   Dr.  W.   E.,   Industrial   Com- 
mission, 124 
.Shanahan.   David  E.,   Member.   Advisory 
Board    for    Centennial    Building    Com- 
mission. 161,  626 
Sliand,  Colonel  Richings  J..  Assistant  Ad- 
jutant   General,    Military    and    Naval 
Department,   619 
Shaw,   Walter  A..   Commissioner.    Public 

Utilities  Commission,   519,  555,  557 
Shepardson.    Krancis     \V..    Diiettor.     The 
Department  of  Registration  and  Edu- 
cation, 589.  593  ;  Member,  T\\e  Normal 
School  Board,  589  ;  Member,  The  Board 
of   Natural    Resources   and    Conserva- 
tion,  589,   603 
Shipments, 
cattle,   36 

foreign,  classified  as  to  origin,  42 
of  llv^  stock  to  various  States,  36-37 
Shortage, 

coal,  185 

of  labor,  70,  90,   190.  228,   275 
Shryock,   Henry  W.,   President   Southern 
Illinois  State  Normal   University,   590, 
609.   612 
Signs,     standard,     required     at     railroad 

crossings,  555 
Silica. 

(abrasive)     mines,     number     of     in 

State,   156 
(quartz)      mines,      number     of      In 

State.   156 
(Tripoli^      mines,      number     of     in 
State.   156 
Sim,  Dr.  W.  A.,  301 

Singer,   H.  Douglas,  Alienist,  Division  of 
State  Psychopathic  Institute,  223,  254, 
277,  278,  284 
Sinus   surgery.   377 

Skelton,  Alex.  Superintendent,  Mine  Res- 
cue fetation.   143-150 
Skoog.   Paul   L-,   Supervisor   of  Surveys, 
Division    of    Surveys    and    Rural    Hy- 
giene, 443,  496 
Single,    Mrs.    Eleanor,    Suprlntendent.    of 
Occupational  Therapy,    State    Psvcho- 
pathic  Institute.  223,  253.  279 
.Small  Loan  Act  of  1917.  578 
Small  Loans,  Division  of,   578-585 
Smallpox,  457 

Smith.  Dr.  H.  J.,  Managing  Officer.  The 
Illinois    Charitable    Eye    and    Ear    In- 
firmary. 224.  376 
Smith.  Major  June  C.  636 
Smith.    Rev.    S.    S.,    Chaplain,    Southern 

Illinois  Penitentiary,  401 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  611 
Social  Hygleiie,  Division  of,  509-518 
Social   problems,   control   of,    233 
Social  service,   280,  379 
Department,  278 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Slag'.e,  head  of.  253 
need  of  Division  of.   234    • 


occupation.   253 
table  of  work  done  in,  281 
workers,  school  lor,   27  7 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

376 
Soldier,  injured,  retraining,  125 
Soldiers'  Orphans'    Home,   177,   183  :   im- 
provements in  service  of,   256 ;   place- 
ment of  children  from,  259 
Soldiers'  Widows'  Home,  report  of,  369- 

371 
Sonce.    H.   J,.    Member,   AdvLsory    Board, 

The  Department  of  Agriculture.  25 
Sorgatz.    Dr.    George   F.,   Chief,    Division 
of    Diagnostic    I^horatorle.s,    44  5.    500 
Southern  Illinois  Medical  Society.  608 
Southern     Illinois     Penitentiary,     report 

of,  399-403 
Southern-Pacific  Company  versus  Jensen, 

status  of.  In  compensation  law.  121 
Spaulding.  Dr.  Clara  Hergret.  301 
Si)ecial   parole.    244 

Specia.1  appropriations,  Elgin  State  Hos- 
pital,   disposition    of.    289 
Spinal    cord    involvement    In    syphllltics. 

612 
Spivey,  A.  T.,  Superintendent  of  Depart- 
ment Reports,  1.  22 
Springfield      Free      Employment      Office, 

Division  of,  99-100 
Staff,  meetings,  clinical.   318 

medical,     changes     in     Jacksonville 

State  Hospital,  301 
station.  Division  of  Mine  Rescue  and 

First  Aid,  150 
Watertown  State  Hospital.  310 
Staffs,  medical  reorganization  of,  257 
Stallion  registration,   38 
Standard  accounts,    4 
Standards,  Division  of,  575-577 
Standardization  of  blanks,  217 
Starved  Rock  park.  211 
State 

Agent,  Division  of  Visitation  of  Chil- 
dren. Charles  Vlrden,  223,  416 
aid  road  work,  statement  of.  191 
and     County     Co'.laborating     Health 

Service,  515 
and  county  fairs,  54 
Architect.    180.   211 
Better  Babies'  Conference,   494 
biological  laboratory.  38 
Board  of  Charities  Commission.  366 
Board    of    Health,    created    In    1877, 

4SS 
Board  of  Health,  powers  under,  449 
Board  of  Live  Stock  Commissioners, 

571 
Board   of  Pardons,   267 
Council  of  Defense,  101,  454,  626 
duty  of,    229 
Fair,  Centennial.  55 
Fire  Marshals  department,  546 
Fire  Marshal's  department,  work  of, 

(table),   547 
fund,     for    payment    of    Workmen's 

Compensation,   119 
game  farm.  29 

hospitals,    cases   deported    from,    259 
hospitals,  income  of.   259 
Institution  dairy  herds.   5  1 
laboratory.  30 
Mine  Inspectors.  145 
Mining  Board.  145 
Museum,  Division  of.  601-602 
orphanage,  adml.sslon  to,  255 
Psychoiiathic  Institute,  275 
Superintendent  of  Free  Employment 
Offices,    W.    C.    Lewman,    The   De- 
partment of  1^1  bor.  59,  75 
Superintendent  of  Printing.  557 
Training  School  for  Girls,  report  o£ 

3 S 7-3 93 
t^niverslty,   277 
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Univerpity,  probable  influence  of   in 

medical  education,  227 
use  of  prison  labor,  244 
Veterinarian.   Anna   State   Hospital. 

307 
Water  Survey  Division,  198 
State's  Attorney,  Para'e  work  by,  271 
State-House  water  supply,  477 
Statement,    financial,    of    all    activities, 
chart  of.  43 R 

Financial,  see  also   under  Financial 
Statement 
Station    staff.    Division   of   Mine   Rescue 

and  First  Aid.  l.>0 
Statistics,  mortuary.  486 
Statistical    tables    and    graphic    charts. 
The    Department    of    Public    Welfare, 
423-441 
Stead,  Wm.  H..  (decreased)  Director,  The 
Department  of  Trade    and    Commerce, 
521.  522.  541,  542,  575.  576.  578.  579 
Sterling,  Fred  K.,  Commissioner,  Public 

Utilities  Commission,  519,  555.   557 
Stewart,    Brigadier    General    LeRoy    T., 
Commanding    First    Brigade,     Illinois 
Reserve  Militia,  619,  627 
Stock  exchange,  dairy,  54 
Stock,   live,   owned  by  institutions,   266  ; 

see  also  under  Live  Stock 
Stock  Yards, 

Chicago    Union.  35 
Peoria  Union,  35 
inspection  of,  34 
National.  East  St.  Louis.  35 
Stone,  crushed,  distribution  of,  194 
Strait,    John    E.,    Member.     Examining 

Conmilttee  for  Barbers,  590 
Stream  gaging  records,  importance  of,  200 
Structural    engineers,    examination    for, 

598   . 
Structural  safety  law,  114 
Strlckler.  Dr.  Edward  J.,  301,  333 
Stuart,  Colonel,  James  E.,  Commanding 
Eleventh  Regiment  of    Infantry,    619, 
626 
Stubblefield,  Dr.  Frank  A.,  Managing  Of- 
ficer, Chester  State  Hospital,  228,  330 
Stuebe,  Leonard.  F.  W.,  600 
Suits  filed  by   Division    of    Registration 

against  violators  595 
Sullivan,  Dr.  W.  N.,  resident  dentist,  El- 
gin State  Hospital,  285 
Summary, 

final,  of  all  accounts,  19 

of  contingent  appropriations  to  all 

departments,  18 
of  work  of  Division  of  Foods  and 

Dairies  51-52 
of  functions  of  the  Code,  62 
Summers.  Colonel  Chas.  P..  Commanding 
Fifth  Regiment.  Illinois  Reserve  Mili- 
tia, 619,  627 
Superintendent, 

W.  W.  Wright.  Division  of  Animal 
Industry  and  Veterinary  Science, 
25,  34 
Lewis  N.  Wiggins.  Division  of  Dairy 

Extension.  25,  53 

Stewart  Campbell,  Division  of  East 

St.  Louis  Free  Employment  Office, 

The  Department  of  Labor,   59,  89 

John  B.  Newman,  Division  of  Foods 

and  Dairies,  25,  49 
Ralph  F.  Bradford,  Division  of  Gamfe 

and  Fish,  25.  29 
W.  W,  McCullouch,  Division  of  Hotel 
and    Lodging    House    Inspection, 
445,  504 
Frank     D.     Lowman,     Division     of 
Parks.  161,  213  ;  commendation  of. 
by  Acting  Director  Vennum,    166 
Thomas    Metts,    Division    of   Peoria 
Free  Employment  Office,  The  De- 
partment of  Labor,  59,  91 


Peter  T.  Anderson,  Division  of  Rock- 
ford  Free  Employment  OflSce,  Tbe 
Department  of  Labor,   59,  93 
Fred  W.  RInck,    Division    of    Rock 
Island    Free    ESmpIoyment    Office, 
The  Department  of  Labor.  59.  97 
A.  D.  Burbank,  Division   of  Spring- 
fieM  Free  Employment  Office,  The 
Department  of  Labor.  59,  99 
H.  L.  Williamson,  Division  of  Print- 
ing,   161,    219 :    commendation   of. 
by  Acting  Director  Vennum.  167 
H.   H.   Kohn,  Division   of  Purcha,<cs 
and  Supplies,  161,  175  :  commenda- 
tion of,   by  Acting  Director  Ven- 
num, 165 
Wm.  L.  Sackett.  Division  of  Water- 
ways,   161.    203,    210;    commenda- 
tion of,   by  Acting  Director  Ven- 
num, 166 
of  Banks,  Ohio,  584 
of  Budget.  W.  H.  McLaln.  1,  20 
of  Charities,  A.  L.  Bowen.  The  De- 
partment of  Public   Welfare.   223, 
247,  264,  265,  266 
of  Department  Reports,  A.  T.  Splvey, 

1.  22 
of    Free    Employment    Ofllces,    see 
State  Superintendent  of  Free  Etoi- 
ployment  Offices,  under  State 
of  Insurance.   Fred  W.   Potter,   181. 

519.   524.   529 
of  Occupational  Therapy,  Mrs.  Elea- 
nor   Slagle,     State    Psychopathic 
Institute,  223.  279 
of  Pardons  and  Paroles,  Will  Colvln. 
The    Department    of    Public   Wel- 
fare, 223.  274 
of  Prisons,   John   L.  Whitman.  The 
Department    of    Public    Welfare, 
223.   242,   246 
of  Registration,  Fred  C.  Dodds.  The 
Department   of    Registration    and 
Education.    589,    600 :    commenda- 
tion   of.    by    Director    Shepardson. 
593 
of  Social  Service,  Mrs.  Helen  Ander- 
son  Young.   Division   of   Juvenile 
Psychopathic   Institute.    22S 
Superintendency,  promotion  to  fill,  260 
Supervising  Architect,  Edgar  D.  Martin, 
Division  of  Architecture,  21,  161.  179 ; 
commendation  of,  by  Acting  Director 
Vennum,  165-166 
Supervising    Engineer,    Pred    D.    Postel, 
Division  of  Engineering,  21,  161.  188; 
commendation  of,  by  Acting  Director 
Vennum,  166 
Supervising    Grain    Inspector,    John    D. 

Edmlston,  519,  541 
Supervision 

of  grain,  Federal,  largely  increased 

work  of  grain  office,  536 
over  organizing  companies,  lack  of. 
524 
Supervisor,    Fiscal,    The   Department   of 
Public  Welfare,  report  of  the.   235-241 
Supervisor   of   Surveys,    Paul    L.    Skoog, 
Division    of   Surveys    and   Rural    Hy- 
giene, 445,  496 
Supervisory     Engineer,     Department     of 

I»ubllc  Works  and  Buildings  297 
Supplies, 

for    State    Institutions,    prices    paid 

for,    171-174 
Inspection  of,  appropriation  for,  not 

used,  174 
Increase  In  cost  of,   238 
Supreme  Court,  ruling  of  re  expenditures 

for  Institutions,  236 
Surcharge,  premium,  529,  530 
Surgery, 

corrective,   for  registrants  for  mili- 
tary service,  292 
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operative,  319 
sinus*  377 
Surgical      Institute,     one     of     hospital 

groups,  226 
Surplus, 

net,  of  penal  and  charitable  Institu- 
tions. 235 
unexpended,  applied  to  salary  fund, 
396 
Survey, 

a  community  study.  496 
geologrlcal,  605 
natural  history,  606 
water,   603 

topoffraphic,  of  Camp  Grant,  605 
Surveys  and  Rural  Hygiene,  Division  of, 

496-499 
Surveys, 

Camp  Herrin,  498. 
Freeport,   497 
of  property, 
of  shores,  199 
Rantoul,   498 
Rockford,  497 
sanitary.  479-480 
Tuberculosis,  499 

Waulcegan  and  North  Chicago,   498 
Switch  track,  Peoria  State  Hospital,  324 
Switzer.  Col.  E.  H.,  627 
Syphilitics,   30   per  cent  spinal   cord   in- 
volvement, 512^ 
Syphilis,  diagnosis  of,  501 
System, 

bookkeeping.    Assistant    Director    of 

Finance  charged  with,  4 
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260 
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ent, 267-274 
industrial  parole,  267 
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role agents,  270 
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isons, 272 
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training  school  paroles — recom- 
mendations, 274 

Division  of  Alienist. 
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in  conclusion,  303 
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